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PREFACE. 



When an author has to publish a second edition of a work, not 
the least perplexing of the questiöns which occur to him is what to 
do with the Prefacse to the first. The answer will probably depend 
on the extent to which the work has been altered. In a case like 
the present, where important ehanges have been introduced^ but 
the bulk of the work is substantially the same^ it seems natural 
that the original Preface should neither be simply repeated nor 
altogether omitted, but remodelled. 

At the time when I undertook this edition of Virgil, in 1852, 
I had, as the public are aware, the advantage of being asso- 
ciated with another editor, the distinguished friend to whom 
'I have now the satisfaction of a second time inscribing it. 
In 1854 he was called to other duties, which removed him from 
Oxford, while they engrossed his time; and I had to continue 
the work alone. Those who know him will be able to feel how 
much he might have contributed to the illustration of an 
author one of whose chief characteristics is his subtle delicacy 
of expression, and who requires in those who would appre- 
ciate him, not only the power of an analytical critic, but the sym- 
pathy of a practised master of the Latin language. Even as it 
is, this Tolume owes not a little to Mr. Ooldwin Smith's assistance. 
The Eclogues, the first two Georgics, and a part of the third we 
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read together. The notes on the latter part of the first Georgic, 
the whole of the second, and the early part of the third, were, to 
a considerable extent, prepared by us in concert for publication : 
those on the first five Eclogues are based on some which he com- 
posed by himself : and many passages in both poems have sinoe 
been discussed between us. The editorial responsibility is however 
entirely mine> and I have exercised it freely with reference to the 
materials which he allowed me to use, adding, altering, and sup- 
pressing, as I deemed best. One important remark, affecting the 
interpretation of the first Eelogue, I haye thought it right to 
assign distinctly to him, as it appears to me both new and valu- 
able*. On the other band I fear it is not impossible that the 
notes may betray, here and there, even after the present revisioD, 
a trace of that inconsistency which is perhaps ahnest inseparable 
from a divided editorship, though it is also conceivable that indi- 
cations of this kind may haye arisen from changes in my own 
opinion, such as it is no less natural to expect in the course of a 
protracted work. 

Even a transient glance at the Contents of the present volume 
will show that the production of it must necessarily have been a 
work of time. It does not profess, indeed, any more than the 
other editions of the Bibliotheca Classica, to be a work for the 
leamed, the result of elaborate original research. No manuscripts 
have been consulted in the formation of the text : a very large 
portion of the notes may be found in the commentaries of others. 
But it is no light thing to comment on nearly 3000 lines, line by 
line, even where the materials of the note are taken from other 
sources. Much too depends on the style in which a commentary 
is written. I have in general studied brevity of expression, 
abridging quotations which might have been given in extenso, 

• See p, 11. 
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and indicating a thought wliich might easily haye been pursued. 
A Tery few Imes of type will often represent the employment of 
an hour. Before I knew the actual nature of the work, I fancied 
that an edition of the whole of Virgil, such as I prbposed, might 
be completed in two or three years : I can now only wonder at the 
inexperienoe which suggested the thought. 

In writing my notes I have had no one class of readers ex- 
clusively in Tiew, bat have aimed at producipg a commentary 
which shoiild contain such infonnation as is suited to the yarious 
wants of a somewhat mixed body— those who constitute the 
highest classes in the larger schools, and those who read for 
classical honours at the Universities. As a general rule, how- 
ever, I have said nothing where I did not think it possible that 
a doubt might arise in the mind of a fairly instructed reader. 
My custom has been to take every line as it came before me, 
and ask myself whether I thoroughly understood it; and this 
process has often led me to entertain difficulties which had not 
previonsly made themselves feit. Some of theee I have come to 
think of importance : others a Uttle consideration has suffioed to 
dispel : but it seemed worth while to endeavour to preclude the 
latter no less than the former. I have not in general desired to 
fornish information of a kind which is to be fonnd in Lexicons, or 
in the well^known DictioDaries of Antiqnities> Biography and 
Mythology, and Geography. With regard to the last-named works, 
however, my practice has not been yery consistent : I haye £re- 
quently referred the reader to them, and as frequently left him to 
refer himself. I trust, however, that this awkwardness has not 
been productive of any serioos inconvenience. 

The essays which I have ventured to introduce in different parts 
of the volmne are intended in one way or another to illustrate the 
literary peculiarities of Yirgil's poems. Possibly they may be 
fomid interesting on their own account, as^ with the signal excep- 
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tion of Colonel Mure's Tinfinished work, to which I may now add 
Professor Sellar's book on the Boman Poets of the Bepublic, cur 
language is singularly deficient in sketches of the history of clas- 
sical literature. Here, as elsewhere, I have written rather for 
leamers than for scholars: I have sought to popularize what 
already exists in less accessible forms. Two of these essays, those 
introductory to the Edogues and the Georgias, were substan- 
tially deüvered as public lectures before the TJniversity : the re- 
maining two, which are of mach slighter texture, were written for 
the present publication. 

With regard to the text, I may refer generally to what I have 
Said in the Preface to my second volume. The publication of 
Eibbeck's apparaim criticm has made a new recension necessary, 
though here as well as in the Aeneid I have accepted his facta 
without holding myself bound by his judgment. The more im- 
portant varieties I have mentioned in the notes, particularizing 
the MSS. in which they are found, and noticing even transcrip- 
tural errors when they seemed to suggest any critical considera- 
tions. Doubtless the text of Yirgil cannot yet be said to be fixed : 
but it is satisfactory to know that so much has been added to cur 
materials for fixing it. Meantime it may be asserted even with 
more confidence than before that there are few writers whose text 
is in so satisfactory a State as Yirgil's. Yariations there are, and 
probably will continue to be, as some of the most eminent of the 
ancient grammarians appear to have made independent recensions, 
each of which woidd naturally have distinctive peculiarities. But 
the choice generally lies between words, each of which has con- 
siderable probabüity, extemal and internal ; and though the critic 
may not always feel sure that he has before him the actual band 
of Yirgil, he lb not left to the hopeless confusion which unskilful 
transcribers have introduoed into the text of other authors. The 
more important MSS., though not always accurate representatives 
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cven of their own recension, supply each other's defects : the less 
important may in general be passed over entirely. The need of 
critical conjecture is almost wholly removed. Even the two in- 
Btances where, in the first edition, foUowing other editors^ I had 
disturbed the text withont any extemal authority, have now dis- 
appeared. In Eclogue 7^ y. 54, Lachmann and Madvig have 
shown ^* quaeqne '' to be the true reading : in Eclogue 8, though 
there is no authority for leaving out the bürden contained in v. 
76y there is authority for introducing a corresponding bürden after 
Y. 28, which I have accordingly done. 

The orthography which I have foUowed is that of Wagner's 
small edition. The notes, I fear, may occasionally be found to 
present a discrepancy, especially in the spelling " is *' or " es " in 
oertain accusatives plural. I hope the English reader's instinct 
will not be revolted by the spelling " VergiUus," which seems on 
the whole to have the best authority. There seemed no choice 
about adopting it, as Forbiger has done, in Qeorgic 4. 563 ; and 
that being so, it would have been mere deference to prejudice to 
retain the common spelling in the title and headings. I am glad 
to see that Ladewig and Ribbeck print " Yergilius " throughout, 
though I do not propose to talk of " Yergil " in English, as the 
former has done in Oerman. 

In the notes I have availed myself largely of the labours of my 
predecessors. Servius and Philargjrrius I have used constantly, 
though it is likely that some few of their remarks may have 
escaped me, as I have studied them chiefiy in the commentary 
attached to the Delphin and Yariorum Classics, where they seem 
not to have been reprinted quite entire. The same coUection has 
supplied me with many of the notes of Qermanus, Cerda, Taub- 
mann, Emmenessius, and others. This field had been partially 
reaped by Hejme ; but I found that he had left me something to 
glean. From Cerda in particular, whose own complete com- 
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mentary I have sometimes conanlted, I haye derived some ad- 
ditional parallel paasages, thougli he 10 fond of aocamulating 
matter whieh is not strictly reWant. Trapp's notes, appeuded to 
his translation, are not without good sense, but do not ahow much 
learning or poetical feeling. Martjm's oommentary has been oon- 
stantly at my side, and has been of some ubb, independently of its 
botanical and agricultural infbrmation, aa containing the opinionB 
of others, particolarly Catrou, whoee own edition I have never 
Seen. Hejme's ezplanätory notes deserve much of the praiae they 
have received, but they are deficient in minute attention to the 
author's language. I have uaed Yoss's oommentary on the 
Eclogues (in Beinhardt's Latin translation) with advantage, fre- 
quently availing myaelf of his research even where I oould not 
accept his views; his oommentary on the Georgics I have im- 
fortunately been unable to procure, though I have no reaaon to 
beHeve that it is an uncommon book. The explanatory notes of 
Wagner are few, though more numerous than those of Spohn and 
Wtmderlich, whieh he has inoorporated in his edition of Heyne ; 
they are however generally valuable, while his " Quaestiones Vir- 
gilianae " exhibit very great care and diligence. The merits of 
Forbiger's edition are chiefly those of a eompilation ; but it con- 
tains a large amoimt of exegetical matter ; it leaves few diffioulties 
unnotieed; and its referenoes to grammars and other works 
where points of language are examined deserve much oommenda- 
tion. I have made great use of it, levying on it the same 
kind of contributions whieh it has levied on others. To Mr. 
Keightley I owe a more personal acknowledgment, as he was kind 
enough, when I was preparing my first edition, to place in my 
hands a copy of his Notes on the Eclogues and Georgics, contain- 
ing many MS. corrections and additions, and also to favour mc 
with his opinion on certain points by letter. His book has been 
chiefly nseful to me in relation to agricultural and botanical 
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matten, but I haye derived conoLderable adyantage from bis inde- 
pendent jadgment as a general oommentator, though firequenÜy 
compelled to differ from him on questions of scholarsbip. From 
Ladewig'B Oernian school commentary (I speak of tbe first edition 
only) I bave gained something, though bis noTelties of interpreta- 
tion seem to me firequently tmtrue, and bis conjectural deviations 
from tbe received text unfortonate. I have ooiurolted also tbe ecbool 
editions by Mr. A. H. Bryce aod Mr. C. D. Yonge, and parts of a 
critique by Ameis on paasages in Wagner 's and Ladewig's editions of 
tbe Edogaea and Oeorgica^under tbe title of " Spicilegium explica- 
tionum Yergilianamm." lamsorrytbatlamobligedtogotopress 
before tbe appearanoe of Dr. Kennedy's promised school edition. 

I baye carefiilly studied tbe yaluable reyiew of tbe first edition 
of tbia yolmne by my Mend Mr. Mimro, in tbe Journal of CSas- 
sical and Sacred Pbilology, frequently adopting bis yiews, and 
neyer rejecting tbem witbout füll consideration. And I baye 
introduced not a few suggeationa from a body of remarks kindly 
fonrarded to me by Mr. Blackbum, Bector of Selham in Sussex, 
wbo apeaka not only as a student of Yirgil, but as a man aocus- 
tomed to oountry pursuita. While, boweyer, I trust that from 
tbeae and other aouroea yarioua improyementa will be discoyered 
in tbe explanatory part of tbe preaent edition, it is right to say 
that it will be found to be aubstantially unaltered« 

As aubsidiary worka, bearing on tbe aubject of tbe Georgica, 
I baye consulted Dickaon's "Husbandry of tbe Ancients/' and 
Dr. Daubeny's recently puUished ^'Lecturea on Roman Hus- 
bandry ;" but my knowledge bas, I fear, not been alwaya sufficient 
to enable me to use tbem with effect. Tbe grammar to which 
I baye most frequently referred is Madyig's; tbe lexicon, For- 
cellini'a. 

The lifo of Virgil ia extracted from Mr. Long*s artide 
*' Virgilius/' in tbe Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 
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I have to return my best thanks for tlte favour not only to 
Mr. Long himself, but to the proprietors of the book. 

The editions of the classics to which I have referred have been 
in general the best and latest, when my library happened to con- 
tain them. For the Greek dramatists I have followed Dindorf ; 
for Pindar, Bergk or Schneidewin ; for Hesiod, commonly Göttling ; 
for Dion GassiuSy Beimaros ; for Xenophon and Appian, the edi- 
tions published in Teubner's series. For Flautus, I have followed 
those editions where the lines are numbered by Acts and Scenes, 
not as preferring that practice, which appears not to have been 
sanctioned by antiquity, but because neither Ritschi nor Fleckeisen, 
who adopt the other plan, has completed his edition; for Pro- 
pertius, Paley; for Lucretius, Lachmann; for the other Latin 
poets, Weber's "Corpus Poetarum;" for the fragments of the 
Latin dramatists, Eibbeck ; for those of Ennius, Yahlen ; for those 
of LuciliuSy Gerlach ; for Cicero, mostly Verbürg ; for the eider 
Pliny, the Variorum of 1669; for the Scriptores Rei Rusticae, 
sometimes Gesner, sometimes Schneider; for the Latin gram- 
marians, KeU ; for Festus, Müller ; for Nonius, generally Gerlach 
and Roth. This list is perhaps not quite complete, but I think 
it contains nearly all those authors the references to which are 
likely to vary according to the editions used. I fear there may be 
some cases foimd in which I have used an edition not named in 
it; but the notes have been written at various places, a large 
portion of them indeed during vacations, when I have been absent 
from Oxford, and have in consequence only had a certain number 
of my own books about me. 

In concluding the Preface to my first edition, I spoke of my 
obUgations to Mr. Long and bis lamented coUeague. To their 
ffupervision were due the removal of many errors, and the acces- 
sion of some new Information. At the same time I said that 
their criticisms had very considerably abated the confidence with 
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which I offered the Yolume to the public : and though the fitvour- 

able opinion of most of my reviewers, and the aale of a large 

impreasion, seem to show that the work has in the main been 

approved, I have leamed quite enough, both from*my own in- 

ereased experience and from the observations of others, to prevent 

me firom withdrawing the expression of self-distrust. Where so 

much has been successfully questioned, it is impoesible not to be 

afraid that there remains behind much more, not onlj open to 

dispute, but actually erroneous« I can onlv sav, as before, that 

I shall be very grateful to any reader who will help me towarAs 

accuracy by pointing out my mistakes. Meantime, I may perhajH 

put in a plea for indulgence on account of the wide field over 

irv-hich the notes extend. A body of seTenl thousands of proposi- 

tions on a great variety of subjects can hardly fail to yield a large 

percentage of error. 

JOHN COXIXGTOX. 




LIFE OF VIRGIL. 

(SXTBAOTXD FBOX ITB. LONO'S ABTIOLB ' TIBaiLIüB,' IV THB DIOTIOVABT OV 
GBBBK AHD BOMAV BIOGBAPHT ANP XTTBOLOOT.) 



, de Ve bq JLnrs/ M! ABO, was bom on the löth of October^ 
firsi consulship of Cn. Pompeius Matznas and M. Licinius 



P. ViBGiLrcs, I 

B.c. 70, in the first consulship of Cn. Pompeius Magnus i 

Crassus, at Andes, a small village near Mantua in Cisalpine Gaul. The 

tradition, though an old one, which identifies Andes with the modern 

yillage of Pietola, maj be accepted as a tradition without being accepted 

as a truth. The poet Horace, afberwards one of his friends, was bom 

B.c. 65 ; and Octavianus Caesar, afberwards the emperor August us, and 

his patron, in B.c. 63, in the consulship of M. Tullius Cicero. 

Yirgil*s father probably had a smaJl estate, which he cultivated : his 
mother's name was Maia. The son was educated at Cremona and Medi- 
olannm (Milan), and he took the toga yirilis at Cremona on the daj on 
which he commenced his sixteenth year, in b.c. 55, which was the second 
consulship of Cn. Pompeius Magnus and M. Licinius Crassus. On the 
same day, according to Donatus, the poet Lucretius died, in his forty- 
first year. It is said that Yirgil subsequently studied at Neapolis 
(Naples) under Parthenius, a native of Bithynia, from whom he leamed 
Greek (Macrob. Sat. 5. 17) ; and the minute industry of the gramma- 
rians has pointed out the following line (Greorg. 1. 437) as borrowed from 
his master: 

" Glauco et Fanopeae et Inoo Melicertae." 

(Compare Gellius 13. 26.) 

He was also instructed by Syron, an Epicurean, and probably at Korne. 
Virgil's wiitings prove that he received a leamed education, and traces 
of Epicorean opinions are apparent in them. The health of Yirgilius 
was always feeble ; and there is no evidence of his attempting to rise by 
those means by which a Roman gained distinction, oratory and the prac- 
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tice of anns. Indeed, at the time when he was born, Cisalpine Gaul w.is 
not included within the tenn " Italy/' and it was not tili b.c. 89 that a 
Lex Poinpeia gave even the Jus Latii to the inhabitants of Gallia Trans- 
padana, and the privilege of obtaining the Roman civitas by filling a 
magistratus in their own eitles. The Roman civitas was not given to 
the Transpadani tili b.c. 49. Virgil therefore was not a Roman Citizen 
by birth, and he was above twenty years of age before the civitas was 
extended to Gallia Transpadana. 

It is merely a conjecture, though it is probable, that Virgilius retired 
to his patemal farm, and here he may have written some of the small 
pieces which are attributed to him, the Culex, Ciris, Moretum, and 
others. The defeat of Brutus and Cassius by M. Antonius and Octa- 
vianus Caesar at Philippi, B.c. 42, gave the supreme power to the two 
victorious generals ; and when Octavianus retumed to Italy, he began 
to assign to his soldiers lands which had been promised them for their 
Services (Dion Cass. 48. 5, Ac.). But the soldiers could ouly be pro- 
vided with land by tuming out many of the occupiers ; and the neigh- 
bourhood of Cremona and Mantua was one of the districts in which the 
soldiers were planted, and from which the former possessors were dis- 
lodged (Appian, Bell. Civ. 6. 12, &c.). There is little evidence as to 
the circumstances under which Virgil was deprived of his property. It 
is said that it was seized by a veteran named Claudius, or Clodius, and 
that Asinius Pollio, who was then govemor of Gallia Transpadana, ad- 
vised Virgil to apply to Octavianus at Rome for the restitution of his 
land, and that Octavianus granted his request. It is supposed that Vir- 
gilius wrote the Eclogue which stands first in our editions, to commemo- 
rate his gratitude to Octavianus Caesar. Whether the poet was subse* 
quently disturbed in his possession and again restored, and whether he 
was not firmly secured in his patrimonial farm tili afler the peaoe of 
Brundusium, B.c. 40, between Octavianus Caesar and M. Antonius, is a 
matter which no extant authority is sufficient to determine. 

Virgil became acquainted with Maecenas before Horaoe was, and 
Horace (1 Sat. 5, and 6. 55, Ac.) was introdnced to Maecenas by Virgil. 
Wliether this introduction was in the year b.c. 41, or a little later, is 
uncertain ; but we may perhaps condude from the name of Maecenas 
not being mentioned in the Eclogues of Virgil, that he himself was not 
on those intimate terms with Maecenas which ripened into friendship, 
until after they were written. Horace, in one of his Satires (1 Sat. 6), 
in which he describes the joumey from Rome to Brundusium, mentions 
Virgil as one of the party, and in language which shows that they were 
then in the dosest intimacy. The time to which this joumey relates is 
a matter of some difficulty, but there are perhaps only two times to 
which it can be referred, either the events recorded in Appian (Bell. 
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Civ. 5. 64), which preceded the peace of Brandusiam b.c. 40, or the 
events lecorded bj Appian (Bell. Civ. 5. 78), which bdong to the year 
B.c. 38. Bat it is not easy to decide to which of these two years, b.c. 
40 or B.c. 38, the joumey of Horace refers. It can hardly refer to the 
events mentioned in Appian (Bell. Civ. 5. 93, &c.), which belong to the 
year b.c. 37, though even this opinion has been maintained. 

The most finished work of Vii^l, bis Georgica, an agricultural poem, 
was nndertaken at the Suggestion of Maecenas (Georg. 3. 41), and it 
was probably not commenced earlier than b.c. 37. The supposition that 
it was wiitten to revive the langoishing condition of agricolture in Italy 
aller the civil war, and to point out the best method, may take its place 
with other exploded notions. The idea of reviving the industry of a 
country by an elaborate poem, which few fanners would read and still 
fewer would understand, requires no refutation. Agriculture is not 
qiiickened by a book, still l^ss by a poem. It requires security of pro« 
perty, light taxation, and freedom of commerce. Maecenas may have 
wished Yirgil to try bis strength on something better than bis Eclogues ; 
and though the subject does not appear inyiting, the poet has contrived 
to give it such embellishment that bis fame rests in a great degree on 
this woriE. The concluding lines of the Georgica were written at Naples 
(Georg. 4. 559) ; but we can hardly infer that the whole poem was 
written there, though this is the literal meaning of the words, 

*' Haec super arvorum culta pecordmque canebam.'' 

We may however conclude that it was completed alter the battle of 
Actium, b.c. 31, while Caesar was in the East. (Compare Georg. 4. 
560, and 2. 171, and the remarks of the critics.) His Eclogues had all 
been completed, and probably before the Georgica were begun (Georg. 
4. 565). 

The epic poem of Yirgil, the Aeneid, was probably long contemplated 
by the poet. While Augustus was in Spain, b.c. 27, he wrote to Yirgil 
to express bis wish to have some monument of his poetical talent ; per- 
faaps he desired that the poet should dedicate his labours to his glory, as 
he bad done to that of Maecenas. A short reply of Yirgil is preserved 
(Macrob. Sat. 1. 24), in which he says, '* With respect to my Aeneas, if it 
were in a fit shape for your reading, I would gladly send the poem ; but 
the thing is only just begun ; and indeed it seems something like folly to 
have nndertaken so great a work, especially when, as you know, I am 
applying to it other studies, and those of much greater importance." 
'Die inference that may be derived from a passage of Propertius (Eleg. 2. 
34. 61), in which he speaks of the Aeneid as begun and in progress, and 
from the reoent death of Gallus, also mentioned in the same elegy, is that 
Yirgil was engaged on his work in B.c. 24 (Clinton, Fast. b.c. 24). An 
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alluBion to the victoiy of Actium in the same elegj, compared witb the I 
passage in ViigU (Aeneid 8. 675 and 704), seems to show that Pro- I 
pertiuB was acquainted with the poem of Yirgil in its progress ; and he 
maj have heard parte of it read. In B.c. 23 died Marcellus, the son of 
Octavia, Caesar's sister, by her first husband ; and as Yirgil lost no op- 
portunitj of gratifying his patron, he introduced into bis sixtb bock of 
the Aeneid (▼. 883) the well-known allusion to the virtues of this youth, 
who was cut off by a premature death. 

'* Heu muerande paer ! si qua fata aspera ramjias. 
Tu Marcellus eris." 

Octavia is said to have been present when the poet was reciting this 
allusion to her son, and to have fainted from her emotions. She rewarded 
tbe poet munificently for his excusable flattery. As Marcellas did not 
die tili B.c. 23, these lines were of course wri^ten afier his death, but that 
does not prove that the whole of the sixth book was written so late. 
Indeed the attempts which modern critics make to settle many points in 
ancient literary history are not always managed with due regard to the 
nature of the evidence. This passage in the sixth book was certainly 
written afler the death of Marcellus, but Virgil may have sketcbed his 
whole poem, and even finished in a way many parts in the later books, 
before he elaborated the whole of his sixth book. A passage in the 
seventh book (v. 606), 

" Auroramque sequi Parthosque reposcere signa," 

appears to allude to Augustus receiving back the Standards taken by tbe 
Parthians from M. Liciuius Crassus, B.c. 53. This event belongs to B.c. 
20 (Dion Cass. 54. 8) ; and if the passage of Yirgil refers to it, the poet 
must have been working at his seventh book in B.c. 20. 

When Augustus was retuming from Samos, where he had spent the 
winter of B.c. 20, he met Yirgil at Athens. The poet, it is said, had 
intended to make a tour of Greece, but he accompanied the emperor to 
Megara and thcnce to Italy. His health, which had been long declin- 
ing, was now completely broken, and he died soon after bis arrival at 
Brundusium, on the 22nd of September, B.c. 19, not having quite com- 
pleted his fifty-first year. His remains were transferred to Naples, which 
had been his favourite residence, and placed on the road (Yia Puteolana) 
&om Naples to Puteoli (Pozzuoli), betwecn the first and second mile- 
stone from Naples. The monument, now called the tomb of Yirgil, is 
not on the road which passes through the tunnel of Posilipo ; but if the 
Yia Puteolana ascended the hill of Posilipo, as it may have done, the 
Situation of the monument would agree very well with the description of 
Donatus. 
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The inscription Bald to haye been placed on the tomb, 

*' Mantna me gennit, Calabri rapaere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini pascna, rura, dnces/' 

we cannot suppose to have been written bj the poet, though Donatus 
sajB that it was. 

Viigil named as heredes in his testament bis half-brother Yalerius 
Proculus, to whom he lefb one-half of his property, and also Augustus, 
Maecenas, L. Yarios, and Plotius Tucca. It is said that in his last ill- 
ness he wished to bum the Aeneid, to which he had not given the 
finishing touches, but bis friends would not allow bim. Whatever he 
may have wished to be done with the Aeneid, it was preserved and pub- 
lisbed by his friends Yarius and Tucca. It seems from different extant 
testimonies, that he did express a wish that the unfinished poem should 
be destroyed. 

The poet had been enriched by the liberality of his patrons, and he 
left behind htm a considerable property, and a house on the Esquiline 
Hill near the gardens of Maecenas. He used his wealth liberally ; and 
his library, which was doubtless a good one, was easy of access. He used 
to send his parents money every year. His father, who became blind, did 
not die before bis son had attained a mature age. Two brothers of Yirgil 
also died before bim. Poetry was not the only study of Yirgil ; he ap- 
plied to medicine and to agriculture, as the Georg^ca show ; and also to 
what Donatus calls Mathematica, perhaps a jumble of astrology and 
astronomy. His stature was tall, his complexion dark, and his appear- 
anoe that of a rustic. He was modest and retiring, and his chai'acter is 
free from reproach, if we except one scandalous passage in Donatus, 
which may not teil the truth. 

In his fortunes and his friends Yirgpl was a happy man. Munificent 
patronage gave him ample means of enjoyment and of leisure ; and he 
had the fiiendsbip of all the most accomplished men of the day, among 
whom Horace entertained a streng affection for him. He was an araial^le, 
good-tempered man, free from the mean passions of envy and jealousy ; 
and in dl but health he was prosperous. His fame, which was esta- 
bHshed in his lifetime, was cherished afber his death, as an inheritance 
in which every Koman had a share ; and his works became school-books, 
cven before the death of Augustus, and continued such for centuries 
afler. 
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INTßODUCTION. 



The history of Pastoral Poetry sbows us bow easilj tbe most natural 
species of compottition maj pass into tbe most artificial. WbateTer 
maj bave been its earliest beginnings — a question^ wbicb seems to 
belong as mucb to speculation as to bistorical inquirj — ^it appears not 
to bave been recognized or cultivated as a distinct brancb tili tbe Greek 
mind bad passed its great climacteric, and tbe centre of intellectaal life 
bad been transferred from Atbens to Alexandria. Yet as introduced 
into tbe world by Tbeoeritus, if modern • criticism is rigbt in supposing 
bim to bave been its real originatot, it exbibits little of tbat weakness 
and want of vitality wbicb migbt "bave been ezpected to distinguisb tbe 
cbild of old age. It is a vigorous representation of sbepberd life, witb 
its simple babits, its ooarse buniour, its passionate susceptibility, and its 
grotesque superstition. But it was not long to retain Ibis genuine 
cbaracter of bealtby, dramatic energy. Already in tbe next age at 
Syracuse it began to sbow signs of faüing power : and on its transference 
to Bome, tbese were at once developed into tbe unmistakeable Symptoms 
of premature' constitutional decay. Wbat it became aflerwards is cba- 
racteristically described in one of Jobnson's sarcastic sentences. ''At 
tbe revival of leaming in Italy," be says in bis Life of Ambrose Pbilips ', 
'' it was soon discovered tbat a dialogue of imaginary swains migbt be 
composed witb little difficulty: because tbe conversation of sbepberds 
excludes profound or refined sentiment : and for images and descriptions, 
Satyrs and Fauns, and Naiads and Dryads, were always witbin call ; and 
woods, and meadows, and bills, and rivers supplied variety of matter, 
wbicb, baving a natural power to sootbe tbe mind, did not quickly cloy 
it.*' Arcadia, more famous among tbe ancients, at least before tbe time 

* The theories of its origin resolve themselves into speciüations like those of Lucretioä 
(6. 1382 foll.), as Heyne remarks in his treatise " De Carmine Buoolico/' prefixed to bis 
edition. It is easy to see that music is a natural solace for a shepherd, and that tbe 
wbistling of tbe wind througb tbe reeds would snggest tbe use of tbe reed as a pipe. 

> Tbe names of tbe supposed pastoral poets wbo preceded Tbeoeritus may be found in 
Heyne's treatise, or in tbe Dictionary of Biograpby, art. Tbeoeritus. For a destructive 
criticbm on tbeir existence or Claims to tbe title, see N&ke's Opuscula, vol. i. pp. 161 
foU. 

' Lives of tbe Poets, Cunningbam's edition, vol, iii. pp. 262, 3. 
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of Viigü *y for pastoral dulness than for p astora l ideality, became the 
poet's golden land, where imägination foand a refuge i'röm the harsh 
prosaic life of the present. Gradually the pastoral was treated as a sort 
of exercise-ground for young authors, who supposed themselves, in the 
words of an old commentator on Spenser *, to be " foUowing the example 
of the best and most ancient poets, which devised this kind of writing, 
being both so base for the matter and homely for the manner, at the 
first to tiy their habilities : and as young birds that be newly crept out 
of the nest, by little first prove their tender wings, before they make a 
greater fiight." It was indeed little more than the form in which tho 
poet made himself known to the world, the pseudonym under which it 
was thought decorous to Teil bis real style and title. His shepherds 
might preserve their costume, but their conversation tumed on any 
thing which might be uppermost in his own mind, or in that of the 
public, the controyersies of the Church*, or the death of a royal per- 
sonage. It was not to be ezpected that a thing so purely aj*tificial could 
outlive that general questioning of the groimds of poetical excellence, 
which accompanied the far wider convulsions at the end of the last Cen- 
tury. Whether it is now to be registered as an extinct species, at least 
in En^Umd, is perhaps a question of language rather than of fact. The 
poetry of extemal nature has been wakened into new and intenser life, 
and the habits of the country are represented to us in poems, reminding 
US of the earliest and best days of the Idyl : but the names of Eclogue 
and Pastoral are heard no longer, nor is it easy to conceive of a time 
when the associations connected with them are likely again to find 
favour with Englishmen. 

For this corruption probably no writer is so heavily chargeable as 
Virgil. Changes of the kind, it is true, are attributable as much to the 
general oondition of the intellectual atmosphere as to any individual 
source of infection; the evil too had begun, as has been already re- 
marked, before pastoral poetry had migrated from Syracuse. But in 
Virgil it at once attained a height which lefb comparatively little to be 
done by subsequent writers, though their inferiority in the graces of 
expression was sure to render the tuitruthfulness of the conception more 
conspicuous. They might make their poetical Arcadia, to borrow again 
the words of Johnson', still more "remote from kno¥ni reality and 
speculative possibility :" but it was scarcely in their power to confound / 
worse the confusion which blended Sicily and the Mantuan district into / 

* See Keightley's note on Virg. Ecl. 7. 4. 

» Prefatory Epistle to Spenaer'B "Sheplieard'g Calendar," addressed to Gabriel Hanrey. 

* The affttlrB of the Chnrch are tonchcd on in two of Spenser's Pastorais» those for May 
and September. Ambrose Philips has a Pastoral on the death of Qaeen Mary. 

f Lives of the Poets, vol. ü. p. 297. (Life of Gay.) 
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one, and identified Julius Caesar with tbat Dapbnis whom the nymplu 
loved, and whose death drew gproans from the lions. 

There is something ahnost unexampled in the state of feeling which 

Iat Rome, and in the Augustan age in particular, allowed palpable and 
avowed imitation to claim the honours of poetical originality. Pacuvius 
and Attius are praised not for having called out the tragedy which lies, 
patent rather than latent, in Roman histoiy and Roman life, nor even 
for having made the legends which they derived from Greece the subject 
of original dramas of their own, but specifically for having applied * their 
wit to the writiiigs of the Greeks, as to so much raw material, and 
adapted to the Roman stage the entertainments which had altemately 
delighted and terrified the populace of Athens. Horace invites atten- 
tion to himself *, as an independent traveller along untrodden ground, 
not as having discovered any measure peculiar to the Latin language, 
any melody to which the thoughts of bis countrymen would naturally 
vibrate, but as having been the first to display to Latium the capabilities 
of the Archilochian lambic, the Alcaic, and the Sapphic. So Propertius ' 
' speaks of Thyrsis and Dapbnis, and the rustic presents which shepherd 
makes to shepherdess, names and things copied precisely from Theo- 
critus, as if they were actually a new world to which Virgpl had intro* 
duced äim and bis contemporaries of the great city. Striking as the 
phenomenon is, the circumstances of the case enable us readily to 
account for it. The Roman knew only of a single instance of a national 
literature in the world : it challenged bis allegiance with an undisputed 
claim, and bis only course seemed to be to conform to it, and endeavour, 
so far as he could, to reproduce it among bis own people. It seems as 
if no parallel to such a mental condition could exist in our larger modern 
experience, where the veiy number of the modeis set before us corrects 
our admiration by distraoting it, and forces us, as it were, in spite of 

* " Sems enim Graecis admovit acamina cbartU, 
£t post Punica bella qnietuB qaaerere coepit 
Quid Sopbocles et Thespis et AeschyluB ntile femmt." 

(Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 161.) 

' " Libera per vacnum posui vestigia princeps, 
Non aliena meo pressi pede. Qui sibi fidit, 
Dax regit examen. Parios ego primos iambos 
Ostendi Latio." (Hör. 1 £p. 19. 21.) 

> *' Tn canis nmbrosi gabter pineta Galaebi 

Tbyrsin et attritis Dapbniii arundinibus, 

Utque decem possint corrampere mala puellas 

MissuB et impressis baedua ab uberibas." 

(Prop, 8. 26. 67.) 
The coarsenoss of the second conplet is characteristic, showing the sort of chann which 
Propertioa fonnd in a poem of rural life. 
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ounelves, to interrogate that natnre which underlies the manj varietiea 
of art. Yet we may realize somethmg of the feeling if we go back to 
the time when the office of a translator ranked as high in English esti- 
mation as that of an original poet — when he that drew Zimri and Achi- 
tophel was thought to have added to his fame bj his versions of Juvenal 
and Virgil, and the preparation of the English Iliad and Odyssey occu- 
pied, perhaps not unworthily, ten of the best years of the mind which had 
produced the Essay on Criticism and the Bape of the Lock. 

Bat whatever may be its snsceptibiliiy of explanation or illnstration, 
the fact is one which requires to be bome in mind by every student of 
the Edogaes. Without the spirit of allowance which we are ready to 
entertain as soon as we perceive that a peculiarity is not individual or 
occanonal, bat general, we should hardly be able to moderate oor sor- 
prise at the namberless instances of dose and indeed servile imitation 
which an attentive perasal shows as at once. It is one thing to accept 1 
broadly the statement that Yirgil is a co pyist, and qaite another to/ 
follow him line by line and observe how constantly he is thinking of his 
gaide, looking to him where a simple reliance on nature woald have 
been not only far better, bat far more easy and obvious, and on manyl 
occasions deviating from the passage immediately before him only tojj 
cast a glance on some other part of his model*. Tityrus, Galatea^ 
Amaryllis, Corydon, Thestylis, Menalcas, Damoetas, Am3mtas, A^on, 
Daphnis, Thyrsis, Micon, Lyoidas, are all names to be found in the 
rnnster-roU of Theocritus ; and of those not included therein there is not 
one (if we except, what are really no exoeptions, actoal historical per- 
sonages) which is not referable to a Qreek, perhaps a bucolic original. 
Corydon addresses Alexis in the language ased by Polyphemus to 
Galatea : boasts in the same way of his thoasand sheep and his never- 
failing supply of milk : answers objections to his personal appearance in 
the same way by an appeal to the ocean mirror : paints in similar colours 
the pleasores of a rund life : glances similarly at the pets he is rearing 
for his love : and finally taxes himself for his foUy, and reminds himself 
that there are other loves to be found in the world, in language which 
is as nearly as may be a translation from the eleventh Idyl. Menalcas 
and Damoetas rally each other in words borrowed from two neighbouring 
Idyls : two others supply the language in which they make their wagers : 
while a lai^ proportion of the materials for their amoebean display is 
to be found in the same or other parts of Theocritus, scattered up and 
down. In the fiiendly rivalry of Menalcas and Mopsus the depreciation 
of Amyntas, the grief of the wild beasts for Daphnis, the epitaph, the 
apotheosis in most of its circumstances, the oompliments which shepherd 

' References to the varioat imitatious from Theocritus will be fuund iu the Commen- 
Uiy. 
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pajs to shepherd, and the exchange of presents, are all modelled more 
or less closelj after the Doiic prototype. Corydon and Thyrsis are 
perhaps more original : yet even they owe something to Menalcas and 
Daphnie, as well as to one or two other Sicilian shepherds, not only in 
the antecedents, but in the Contents of their songs ; and the eminence 
to which Corydon ia lifbed by bis success is similar, thongh inferior, to 
that attained by Daphnis. The dying Dämon, or rather the lover whom 
Dämon personates, recalls in the first part of bis compbunt the dying 
Daphnb, in the last the slighted Polyphemus : tbe enchantress wbo is 
represented by Alphesiboeus is the same who in the second Idyl emplop 
even more channs to bring back Delphis, though the success which this 
time crowns her efforts is new. Moeris and bis companion, like MeUboeos 
and Tityrus, talk aboufc a subject which, being part of Viigil*s personal 
bistory, could not bat be bis o¥m : yet even they supply us with re- 
miniscences from Sicily, partly in the things which they say to each 
other, partly in their quotations &om the poet*s unpublisbed yerses. 
The dying Daphnis reappears once more in the dying or despairing 
Gallus : the complaint of the lover is indeed bis own, but the circum- 
stances which Surround bim are copied minutely from that song which 
Thyrsis, the sweet songster firom Aetna, sang to the goatherd in the 
bot noon under the elm. Even this enumeration must fail to give any 
notion of the numberless instances of incidental Imitation, sometimes 
in a Single line, sometimes in the mere tum of an expression, which fill 
up as it were the broader outlines of the copy. And yet there can be 
no doubt that Yirgil ranked as an original poet in bis own judgment no 
less than in that of bis contemporaries, and that on tbe strength of 
those very appropriations which would stamp a modern author with the 
Charge of plagiarism. His Thalia, he proudly reminds us, was the first 
wbo deigned to disport herseif in the strains of Syracuse, as that was 
her first employment. And in the ninth Eclogue, where he grieves by 
anticipation, tenderly and gracefully enough, over the loss which the 
pastoral world would have sustained had he died prematurely, of the 
four fragments of his poetry which are singled out for admiration two 
are copies from Theocritus, and one of them, the first, so close a copy, 
and so slight, not to say trivial, in itself, that it can hardly have been 
instanced with any other view than to remind the reader of his success 
in borrowing and skilfuUy reproducing. It is, in fact, an intimation, 
made almost in ezpress words, that he wished to be considered as the 
Boman Theocritus. 

The impression lefb by such passages on the mind of a considerate 
reader is very much that which a modern author, writing without the 
restraint of verse, would seek to produce by a quotation or a direct re* 
fercnce. It is the commonplace of the art, used by a young artist; 
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tbe writing at the bottom of l^e pictore for fear the pictuie should not 
be recognized ; the toneB of the master imitated bj the pupil because he 
thinks that there is no other waj of speaking correctlj. Theocritus 
might talk g^nerally of the Muses and of bucolic eong : to Yirgil the 
Muses must'be the Muses of Sicilj, and the song the song of Maenalus. 
Even Bion ' and Moschus, Coming afber TheocrituSi had to appeal to 
Sicilian associations : how much more one not in possession of the links 
of sympath j imparted b j a common country and common language, and 
an ahnost hereditarj transmission of the poetical gifb ? And what is true 
of Yirgil*s relation to Theocritus is true to a certain extent of bis relation 
to Ghreek writers generallj and to the whole body of leaming which he 
posseased. He had doubtless lived from boyhood in their world : and 
their world accordingly became a sort of seooud nature to him — ^a store- 
house of life and truth and beauty, the Standard to which he brought 
conceptions and images as they rose up mithin him, the suggestive 
guide that was to awaken bis slumbering powers, and lead him to dLs- 
cover fiirther felicities yet possible to the artist. This habit of mind 
perhaps strikes us most in cases where it is moet slightly and, it would 
ahnost seem, unconsdously indicated. More than one writer has re- 
marked on VirgiFs practioe of charaeterizing things by some loeal 
epithety as a peculiarity by which he is distinguished from the earlier 
Latin poets. Doubtless in many instanoes there is some special reason 
for the choice of the word : it may point to some essential attribute of 
the thing, or some accidental connexion with time and place which has 
a real significance in the contezt. But there are others where it is not 
easy to perceive any such relevancy. What appropriateness can there 
be in describing the hedge which separates Tityrus' farm from bis neigh- 
bour's as having its willow-blossoms fed upon by the bees of Hybla\ 
or in the wish that the swarms which Moeris has to look after may ayoid 
the yews of Gorsica*? The epithet here is significant not to the reader 
but to the poet, or to the reader only so far as he happens to share in 
the poet's inteUectual antecedents : it appeals not to a first-hand appre- 
ciation of the characteristics of natural objects, such as is open to all, 
but to information gained from reading or travel, and therefore con- 
fined to a few. And from what we know of the facts of Yirgil's life we 

i§tff§r IIoA^a/iOf ^ir* ^6pi t$ TsiKcerti^ s 

(Bion, 2. 1.) 

&pX*^'f St««At«caf» f^ 'tMws, (ipx*^** MoidTcu. 

(Moichiu, 8. 8.) 
MoMhns, however, was bimself a Syrncnsan. 
♦ Ed. 1. 65. » Ecl. 9. 30. 
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may Bafelj conclude that, at the time of the composition of the Eclogaes 
at any rate, hie associations Were those of a student, not thoee of a 
tonnst. Nor would it be just to stigmatize the predilection wbieli this 
indicates as xnerelj conventional. It may be narrow, but within its 
limits it 18 genuine. There are some minds which are better calculated, 
at least in youth, to be impressed by the inexhaustibleness of Art than 
by the infinity of Nature. They may lack the genial süsoeptibility 
which in others is awakened immediately by the sight of the world with- 
out, and they may not have had time to educate their imperfect sym- 
pathies into a fuller appreciation ; but they respond without difficulty 
to the invitations of natural beauty as conveyed to them through an 
intervening medium, adapted by its own perfection for the transmission 
of the perfection which exists beyond. They see with the eyes of others, 
not with their OMm; but their soul nevertheless receives the vision. 
Over such minds the recollection of a word in a book has the same 
power which others find in a remembered sight or sound. It recalls not 
only its own image, but the images which were seen in Company with 
it : nay, it may touch yet longer trains of association, and come back 
upon the memory with something like the force of the entire body of 
impressions originally excited by the work which happens to contain it. 
Eyen those who have held more direct intercourse with nature are not 
insensible to the Operation of this secondary charm. Can any one who 
reads Milton doubt that the mere sound of the stately names of classic 
history and mythology exercised a real influence on the poet's fancy? 
And Mr. Tennyson has given us a testimony * to the constraining magic 
of Yirgil's own language, where he speaks of himself as haunted during 
his joumey from Gomo not by the thought of the overflowing lake, but 
by the ' ballad-burthen music * of Zart Maxume, 

It is not, howcTer, the existence of imitation alone, considered merely 
as imitation, that makes us speak of the Eclogues as unreal. Imitation 
involves the absence of reality, just as translation does, simply because 
the thing produced is not original : but it need not imply its destruc- 
tion. But with the Eclogues the case is different. It is not merely 
that Virgil formed his conception of pastoral poetry from Greek modeis, 
but that he sought to apply it to Koman life. In the vocabulary of 
poetry, as he tmderstood it, a shepherd was a Sicilian, or perhaps an 
Arcadian ; therefore an Italian shepherd must be spoken of as an Italian 
Sicilian, and pastoral Italy as Sicilian Italy. Instances of this historical 
and geographical confusion meet us in every page of the Eclogues. The 
very fact that the names of the shepherds are invariably Greek would 
naturally be sufBcient to warn us what we are to expect. The introduc- 

* In hii poem " The DaUy," 
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tion of men called Meliboeus and Tilyros talking about Borne leayes us 
no room to wondcr at any further mixture of incongruities. Yet the 
lengths to which this confusion is pushed have been overlooked by the 
majority of scholars ; nor am I aware of any one, with the exception of a 
writer in the Qoarterly Review and Mr. Keightley', who has set the 
matter in its true light. When Castelvetro» in the sixteenth Century,, 
asserted that the favourite trees of the Eclogues, the beech, the ilex, the | 
chestnut, and the pine, do not grow about Mantua, subsequent erities j 
were ready to reply ' that the featores of the country may have changed I 
in the lapse of centuries, and that snrely Yirgil must know best. But 
sach reasoning will hardly avail against the absence of the g^een caves 
in which the shepherd lies, or the briaiy crags from which bis goats 
hang, or the loAy mountains whose lengthening shadows remind him 
of evening. These are the unmistakeable features of Sicily, and no 
illnsion of historical criticism will persuade us that they have changed 
their places, stränge as it is to meet them in conjunction with real 
Mantuan sceneiy, with the flinty soil of Andes, and the broad, lazy 
current of the Mincio. The actual Mantua is surrounded by a lake : 
its pastoral counterpart, like Shakspeare's Bohemia, seems to be on the 
sea, the stillness of whose waters enables the shepherds to sing un- 
disturbed, as in Theocritus it forms a contrast with the unresting sorrow 
of the love-sick enchantress. The same rule, if rule it can be called, is 
observed in the manners and institutions of the shepherds : there is the 
Itaüan element, and there is the Sicilian, added, as it were, to make ü 
bacolic. The Pales of the Italians and the Apollo Nomios of the 
Greeks, as Mr. Keightley again points out, retire together from the 
country, which the death of Daphnis has left desolate : the two high- 
days of the shepherds* calendar are the Greek festival of the Nymphs 
and the Boman Ambarvalia. It seems not improbable that a similar 
aecount is to be given of the social position of the shepherds themselves, 
who, though living on terms of Arcadian equality, appear to be some- 
times slaves or hirelings, sometimes independent proprietors: but the 
Status of their brethren in Theocritus is itself a point which is apparently 
involved in some uncörtainty. 

Such a systematic confusion of time, place, and circumstance, it will 
be readily admitted, goes far to justify the way in which Yirgil has been . 
spoken of in the opening of this essay as the great corruptor of pastoral \ 

' Qoarterly Review, vol. lü. p. 93 ; Keightley, Notes, p. 15. 

■ •< Fagam dicit pro natara loci : prope Mantuam et in agris Yirgilii erant vctcrcs 
Ugi. Cf. £cl. 2. 3., 9. 9. Haeflerunt nonnulU, quod hodie iniUae sunt prope Mantuam, 
ut Holdsworth. et alli. Sed non meminernnt xviii saecula interjecta esse. In Libano 
hodie cedromm exig^a silva : olim omnis ii« abundabat." Spohn, qaoted by Wagner 
ou Ecl. 1. 1. 
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\ poetrj, if by pastoral poetry ifl meaiit a truthful dramatic repreaentation 
of one of the simpleat forma of lifo. How far it yitiates the chancter 
of the Eclogues as pure poetry, irrespectiye of the claas to which they 
profeas to belong, is a further question, and one which ought not to 
be decided tili we have seen how much it may involve. If the Edoguea 
jure to be condemned on this ground, it is hard to see how we are to 
excuse a work like Cymbeline. If the somewhat broad shield of the 
romantie drama is sufficient to cover the latter, room may perhaps be 
found imder it for the former. No incongroity of which Yirgil has been 
guüty can be so glaring or so fatal to those notions of reality which 
the yery form of hiatorical knowledge suggests aa that produced by the 
jaxtaposition of the modern Italian, not only with the legendary Briton, 
but with the Boman of the earlier empire. It is not that the lawa of 
time and circmnstance are simply violated, bat that they are violated in 
such a way that the resolt appears to us inconceivable as well as falae, 
two types, belonging to different periods of the same nation, and aa such 
forming the subjects of an obvious historical contrast, being imagined 
for the moment to co-exist, not in the other world, as in the various 
Dialogues of the Dead, where thia incongruity enters into the v&j 
idea of the composition, but in a world which, if not our own, reaemblea 
it in all its essential features as a theatre for human action and pasaion. 
Yet criticism seems now to be agreed that the yery glaringness of such 
incongruities, though doubtless attributable as much to ignorance or 
recklessness as to any profound design, ought only to teach us to divest 
ourselyes of all extraneous prepossessions, and examine the piece as a 
representation of human nature apart from the conditions of time, just 
as when we look at some of the early paintings our sense of beauty need 
not be ultimately disturbed by our consciousness that the actions pour- 
trayed in the two parts of the picture are obyiously not simultaneous 
but successiye. Virgil, of course, according to our ordinary nomenda- 
ture, is a classicsl, not a romantie poet ; but the fact will hardly be held 
to exclude him from the benefit of a similar plea, if indeed it should not 
süßest fresh matter for consideration with regard to the laws generally, 
and probably with justice, supposed to distinguish the two great schools 
of Ancient and Modem Art. 

This, howeyer, is not the only kind of confusion by which the paatoral 
reality of the Eclogues is disturbed or destroyed. Not only is the 
Sicilian mixed up with the Italian, but the shepherd is mixed up with 
the poet. The danger was one to haye been apprehended from the' first. 

; So soon as pastoral poetry came to be recognized as a distinct species, the 
men of letters who cultiyated it, perhaps themselyes grammariana or 
professional critics, were likely to yield to the temptation of painting 

I themselves in bucolic colours, instead of copying the actual bucolic life 
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which they saw or nught have seen in tbe coimtrj. Thej started from 
the Position that shepherds, besides being subjects for poetrj, were 
themselTes singen and lovers of song ; it was not difficult to convert 
tbe proposition, and assume tbat a pastoral singer migbt be spoken of 
as a sbepberd. A sympfcom of tbis failing appears even in Tbeocritus, 
in wbose seventb Idyl tbe Speaker, describing bimself as being in com-f! 
pany witb a poetical goatberd, modestly declines a comparison witb tbe > 
professed poets Asclepiades and Pbiletas, tbereby intimating tbat be is« 
bimself a profcssed poet in disguise*. In Mosebus tbe identification is|i 
more conscioosly realized '. Bion is bewailed as tbe ideal berdsman, for 
wbom ApoUo and tbe wood-gods wept, wbose strains drew looks of love 
£roin Gklatea, and wbose pipe even tbe lips of Pan may scarcely toucb. 
Tbose, bowever, wbo wisb to see to wbat extent it may be interwoven 
witb tbe textore of a series of poems, sbould look for it in tbe Eclogaes. 
Tbey will not bave very far to seek ; indeed it meets tbem at tbe veiy 
tbresbold. Notbing but tbe extreme awkwardness of tbe manner in 
wbicb it is introdueed into tbe first Eclogue could baye prevented tbe 
critics from recognizing it at once. As it is, tbey bave passed it over 
in tbelr searcb for sometbing more recondite and more creditable to 
Yirgil. Tbeir view, as elaborated by tbe latest commentators ', is tbat 
Tityrus is a supposed farm-slaye, perbaps a bailiff of Yirgil's, wbo, going 
to Borne to purcbase bis freedom, receives tbe welcome assurance tbat 
bis mast6r*s property is to be nndisturbed in tbe genend unsettlement ; 
the obvioos tmtb is (I am stating not my own discoveiy but tbat of my 
fonner coadjutor) tbat tbe notions of tbe enfrancbised slave and tbe 
poet secured in bis farm, tbe symbol and tbe tbing symbolized, are 
actually blended togetber, so tbat tbe narrative is at one time allegorical, 
at anotber bistorical, Tityrus going witb bis eamings to bis master, and 
receiving for answer, " You sball not be dispossessed by my soldiers." 
Tbe same conventional coneeption reappears in otber places, tbougb it 
18 nowbere eise so clumsily managed. Menalcas, tbe poet-sbepberd of P 
tbe nintb Eclogue, wbose strains were so nearly lost to tbe world, is i 
admitted on all bands to be Yiigil bimself. In tbe opening of tbe sixtb, j 
Yiigil is once more tbe sbepberd Tityrus, wbo is taugbt by Apollo tbat 
a 8bepherd*s duiy is to make bis sbeep fat and bis yerses tbin. If Yirgil 
is a ghepberd because be is a poet, bis friends, as being poets tbemselvesy 

' ob ydp mt, tear* i^ihv v6o¥, oßr€ rhv iaO\hif 

iuii»M, ßdrftaxot 8^ «"or* iucplSas &s ris ipiaBw, 

(Theoer. 7. 39.) 
I 5m B(«r riOpQKW 6 ßovic6\ot. (HoflcbuB, 3. 11 : but see the whole context.) 
3 See, for instaoce, Wanderlieh, quoted by Wagner at the end of Heyne's Argument 
of£d. 1. 
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or at least Mends of a poet, must be shepherds too, and the times upon 
which he has fallen muBt be described bjr pastoral images. Gallus, the 
soldier and elegiac poet, already introduced among the heroes of mjtho- 
logy in the sixth Eclogue, appears in the tenth as the djing shepherd of 
Theocritus, languishing under the shelter of a rock, and consoled by the 
rural gods ; he is at the same moment in Italy and in Arcadia, acting 
with Octavianus against Sex. Pompeius, and bewailing hia lost love in 
the ears of ideal swains. Whatever may be the ultimate source of the 
f inspiration which animates the fourth Eclogue, and whoever the child 
shadowed forth as the king of the peaoeful world, the poem is evidently 
a description of the new era supposed to be inaugurated in Pollio*s con- 
Bulship by the peace of Bnindisium ; bat the golden age is represented 
as a golden age of pastoral life, where art is to be nothing and natore 
every thing, a recollection cf the legendary past in Hesiod converted 
into an anticipation of the historical future. So the Di^hnis of the 
fifbh Eclogue is evidently the great Julius, as the similarity of the 
images to those in the preceding poem is sufficient to show; it is a 
pastoral poet that celebrates him, and therefore he must be celebrated as 
a shepherd, wept by all nature in bis death, powerful and honoured as a 
rural god in bis immortality. Even where the poems appear at first 
sight to be purely dramatic and impersonal, the poet is still Tisible. 
Menalcas, an actor in the fifbh Eclogue, announces himself at the end of 
it as the author of the second and third ; in the ninth an intimation is 
made from which we infer that the fifbh also is really bis work, the song 
of Mopsus no less than bis own. The second Eclogue is one which we 
should gladly believe to be purely ideal, instead of sifting the tradition 
which professes to verify it: nor need we be anxious to think with 
Serrius that the song of Silenus to the shepherds is really an cpicurean 
lecture delivered by Syro to bis pupils. But when we find shepherds 
rivalling each other for the favour of Pollio, and lampooning Bavius and 
Maevius, we feel that jealousy for the poet*s credit as a painter of life is 
Tather a misplaced seutiment '. 

It is as an artist that Yirgil appears chiefly to challenge our admira- 
tion, as in bis other works, so also in the Bucolics. The language, in- 
deed, which he puts into the mouths of bis pastoral personages is for 
the most part as undramatic as the thoughts which that language ex- 

> It may be said that in Milton's Lycidas the Virgilian confusion of shcphortl and poet 
is turned into mcre chaos by the introduction of a third elcinent, the Christian shepherd 
or minister. Tliere is however this difierence, that the object, no less than the effect, of 
the poem is not to describe pastoral life, but to paint student life in pastoral colours. 
The tenth Eclogue might tiüce the bencilt of the same distinction, if we conld separate 
it in our judgment from the rest. Milton's use of mythology might afibrd anothcr 
ground for comparison with VirgU : but tlie subject is too large for a note. 
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presses are conventional and tmreal. In avery few instances he attempts 
to prodnce an appearance of msticitj by an archaigm, a proYerb, a con- 
▼ersational ellipsey a clumsy circuxnlocution * ; even there, howeyer, he 
seemB to be copying Theocritns, rather than foUowing the nature which 
he had seen aroimd him, and the strain in which bis shepherds usuallj 
oonverae ii scarcelj less elaborate than the ordinarj diction of the Geor- 
gic8 or the Aeneid. So in the practice of the Greek poets the bucolic 
hezameter had a structure of its own' : as handled bj Virgil it does not 
differ from the didactic or the epic. Yet a more poetical people than 
the Romans might be pardoned if thej forgot their sense of dramatic 
proprietj in the delight with which they welcomed sach specimenB of 
langaage and versification as those which the Eclogues every where 
exhibit. The tedious labour of the file, the absence of which is deplored 
by Horace* as fatal to the ezcellence of Boman poetry, had at last 

* See Oebaner's * De Poetarnm Graecorum Bucolicornm, imprimis Theocriti, Carmi- 
nibns in EcIog:i8 a Ver^Iio adumbratis, Libri Dao' (Leipsic, 1861), pp. 8 foll., a 
▼aluable monograpb, of which I believe only the first volnme hos yet appeared. 

liiere ia a passage in Wycherley's recommendatory Unea on Pope's Fftstorals which 
is worth qaoting, not only for its own ingenoity, but as oxpressing the view taken by 
INjpe and bis fHends of the huiguage in which pastoral poetry shonld be written — a 
Tiew probably not very unlike Virgil's own, mutatit miUandU. 

** Like Bome Mr shepherdess, the silvan Mose 
Shonld wear those flowers her native fields produoe. 
And the tme mcasare of the shepherd's wit 
Should, like bis garb, be for the oonntry fit : 
Tet miist bis pure and unaffected thooght 
More nioely than the common swain's be wrought : 
So with beooming art the players dress 
In silks the shepherd and the shepherdess, 
Yet still unchanged the form and mode remain, 
Shaped like the homely msset of the swain." 

' See ako Pope's Disconrse on F^toral Poetry, prefixed to bis Pastorais, where he lays 
down practical mies for bncolic writing, and bis ironical comparison of bis own Pastorais 
with Philips' (Guardian, No. 40), where the doctrine that shepherds onght to deal in 
proTerbs ia not fbrgotten. 

* See Gebaaer, pp. 70 foll., where too mach is perhapa made of the instanoes— not 
more than 240 lines ont of the whole nomber — in which the bncolic caesura is preserved. 
It is evident that Virgil set no störe by it wbatever as a necessary law of composition : 
that he shonld have employed it in the Edognes more frequently than in the other two 
poems, is no more than is natural in a yonng writer jnst beginning to form bis versi- 
fication, and at the time fiuniliar with the cadeuce of Theocritas. Gebaner, however, 
has done good senrice in pointing ont throughont bis work instances in which VirfgH, 
witbout distinctly imitating Theocritus, has taken a hint from him in langnage or 
Tenification. Snch inquiries are apt to seem tediously minnte : but they cannot be 
safely overlooked by any one who wonld really appreciate the art of sach a writer as 
Virgü. 

* Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 167, An Poet. 290. 
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fonnd an artist who would snbmit to it wiihout complaining. The 
fimshed excellence of his workmansbip in a faot which will not be readily 
impeached or oyerlooked, though its importanoe may easilj be nnder- 
rated. We are apt, perbaps, not sufficiently to consider wbat is in- 
volved in tbe style or diction of poetiy. We distingnisb sharply between 
tbe general coneeption and tbe langnage, as if tbe power wbicb strikes 
out the one were sometbing quite di£ferent fiom tbe skill wbicb eli^x>- 
ratea tbe otber. No doubt tbere is a difference between tbe two Opera- 
tions, and one wbicb most place a poet bke Yirgil at a disadvantage as 
compared witb the writeis whom be followed ; but it would be a mistake 
to suppose tbat imagination may not be sbown in tbe words wbicb 
embody a tbougbt as well as in tbe thought wbicb tbey embody. To 
express a tbougbt in language is in trutb to express a larger conoeption 
by tbe bdp of a number of smaller ones ; and the same poetical faculty 
wbicb orig^nates tbe one may well be employed in producing tbe otber. 
It is not merely tbat tbe adaptation of tbe words to the tbougbt itself 
requires a poet's sense, though tbis is much ; but tbat tbe woids tbem- 
selyes are Images, each possessing, or capable of possessing, a beauty of 
its own, which need not be impaired, but may be illustrated and set off, 
by its relative position, as contributing to the development of another 
and more complex beauty. It is not necessaiy tbat these words, in 
Order to be poetical, sbould be picturesque in the strict sense of tbe 
term ; on the contrary, it may suit tbe poet*s object to make a pbysical 
image retire into tbe shade, not advance into prominent ligbt : but the 
imagination will still be appealed to, wbatever may be the avenue of 
approach — ^by tbe effect of perspective, by artful juxtaposition, by musical 
sound, or perhaps, as we have already seen, by remote intellectual asso- 
ciation. Tbe central tbougbt may be borrowed or unreal, yet the 
subordinate conceptions may be true and beautiful, whether the Subordi- 
nation be tbat of a paragraph to an entire poem, a sentence to a para- 
graph, or a phrase or word to a sentence. It is, I conceive, to a per- 
ception of tbis fact, and not to a deference to any populär or mecbanical 
notion of composition, tbat the praise of style and execution in poetry 
is to be referred. Poetry is defined by Coleridge ' to be tbe best words 
in their right places ; and though at the first statement his view may 
appear disappointing and inadäquate, it will perhaps be found tbat fur- 
ther consideration will go far towards justifying its trutb. 
I If the Augustan age is, as it is allowed to be by common consent, 
, tbe epoch of the perfection of art as applied to Latin poetry, tbat 
perfection is centred in Virgü and Horace. Ovi d^ the th ird ^^g ^t 
representative poet of bis time, suflBlciently indicatesthat even tben a 

f Table Talk. 
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decHne had begon ; and Tibulhis and Propertios, thongh fiee from liig i 
fauita, are acarcely of safficient eminence to be r^arded aa masters in j 
the achool of atjle. Bat Yirgil and Horace, like Sophoclea among ' 
Greek poeta, constitate the type by which we eatimate the poetical art 
of their natioo, the mean which every thing eise either excecds or faila 
Short of. It is not that we conadoualy fix upon any qualities in them 
which attract onr admiration, bnt rather perhaps, on the contrary, that 
there teema to be nothing prominent abont them ; the Tariona reqtdsites 
of excellence are hannoniously blended, without exaggeration, and the 
mind receiTca that satiafaction which reftiaes to be asked how it came to 
paaa. Their atyle ia sufficiently characteristio not to repel imitation, 
thoi:^h with many of its most saccessful imitators the process is donbt- 
lesa mainly intuitive : yet, on the other band, it is not so peculiar as to 
render imitatioa an act of ridicnlons presumption. Less freqnently 
pictoiial than that which preceded it, the style of Lucretins and Catnllus, 
it ia at the same time more artistic : single sentences are not devoted to 
the tinifonn development of a particular effect, bnt a series of impressions 
is produced by appeals made apparently without any principle of sequence 
to the different Clements of the mind, sense, fancy, feeling, or memoiy, 
and the task of redocing them to harmony is lefb to the reader's sym- 
pathizing instinct. It is a power which appears to deal with language 
not by violence, bat by persuasion, not straining or torturing it to bring 
oat the reqtdred nttenmce, but yielding to it and, as it were, foUowing 
its homoura. Language is not yet studied for its own sake : that feature 
belongs to the post^Augnstan time of the decline of poetry : bat it has 
riaen from Subordination into equality, and the step to despotic supre- 
macj is but a short one. 

To enumerate the felicities which are to be found in the Eclogues 
woold be endless, as it would perhaps be superAuous in an essay in« 
tended to be introductory to the perusal of the poem in detail. Where 
I have been sensible of them, I bare generally endeayoured to indicate 
them in the commentary, though I fear that through brevity and other 
faulte of expression I have not always succeeded in conveying the im- 
preaaion I desired. The chief instanoe, in my judgment, of sustsined 
and gystematic art is that presented by the fourth Edogue, to the notes 
on which I would accordingly beg to refer the reader. In this place, 
however, it may be worth while to illustrate my meaning by a brief 
reriew of those passages in the Eclogues in which extemal nature is 
represented as in sympathy with the joys and sorrows of pastoral lifo. 
The fiequent repetition of the notion may speak ill for Yirgil's capacity 
of invention: the yariety with which it is presented, extending not 
merely to form, but to colour, is a signal witness to the modifying 
power of bis fancy. Let us look at the two passages, in some sort 
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parallel, where pines and Springs call for tho absent Titjms, and where 
mountain and vineyard shout in the ears of Menalcas the apotheosis of 
Daphnis. The former, properlj understood, seems to be a pieoe of 
graceful raillery, reminding the gardener that while he was away bis 
trees were undressed, and the boars, perhaps, wallowing in bis spnngs. 
The latter has a grandeur about it recalling the sublimity of Jewish 
prophecj, at the same time that we are apparently intended to think 
not only of nature endowed with human feeling, but of actual human 
joy, the joy of the traveUer on the mountain and of the yine-dresser 
under the rock. Even the epitbet intonti monies would seem to have 
a double reference: in one of its aspects it suggests the notion of a 
pathless wild, and thus brings out the universality of the rejoicing : in 
another it makes us fed with nature as it were against man, representing 
the mountains as glorying in that strength which nature gave and the 
reign of Daphnis will secure to them, as the fir-trees and cedars in 
Isaiah ezult over the king of Babylon, *' Since thou art laid down, no 
feller is come up against us." So the same changes in the order of 
nature are named at one time among the glories of the Coming golden 
age, at another as effects of a general curse, which is to transfer the 
rights of the streng and beautiful to the weak and contemptible. Under 
the reign of Daphnis the wolf is to spare the sheep : in the youth of tho 
new-bom ruler of the earth the oak is to distil honey : PoUio and bis 
admirer are to dwell in a dream-land where spices grow on the bramble : 
yet it is in Images like these that Dämon hurls bis dying scom at the 
World yvhere he has been robbed of bis love. What can be more signifi- 
cant than the apparently casual epitbet a/rgvita^ applied in the very first 
line of the seventh Eclogue to the tree under which Goxydon and lliynis 
are about to sing ? Or let us take the passage which serves as a com- 
ment on that epitbet, the lines on Maenalus in Damon*s song. Lucre- 
tius ', in bis account of the origin of society and civilization, teils us that 
pastoral music must have been in tho first instance an imitation of the 
sound of the wind among the reeds : but the thought gains indefinitely 
when it is localized and transferred to Maenalus, '' whose forests are ever 
tuneful and bis pines ever vocal, who ia ever listening to the lovea of 
shepherds, and to Pan, the first who would not have the reeds left un* 
employed.** The personification of the mountain gives both definiteness 
and majesty to the conception : the very fact that the connexion between 
vocal woods and shepherds* songs is hinted ratber than expressed is an 
advantage even pbilosopbically : and the mention of Pan suppliea that 
mythological framework to which the theories of the ancients on the 
history of man primeval owe so much, not only of beauty, but of sub- 

• Lucr. 5. 1382 folL 
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siance. A minute analysis of the langaage of tHe Eclogues is in truth 
a school of poetical criticism : and though the subtilt j and complexitj 
of the Images involved may induce a practice of over-refining on the part 
of the inquirer, yet esqierience, I think, will show that the danger of 
giving Yirgil credit for more than he had in his mind is far less than 
would be supposed by an ordinary reader. 

As we have no authentic life of Virgil, we cannot settle with certainty 
the date of the composition or publication of the Eclogues. Several of 
them, howeyer, fix their own date (see the separate Introductions) : the 
dates of one or two others can be determined relatively : and we may 
suppose that no long internal is likely to have taken place between the 
composition of the yarious poems, without accepting the story of the 
biographer, "Bucolica triennio suasu Asinii PoUionis perfecit," on its 
intrinsic any more than on its extrinsic merits. The proximate date, so 
gained, agrees with the general intimation given by Yirgil himself at the 
condtudon of the GFeorgics and endorsed by his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, that the Bucolics were the work of his youth. So far as historical 
data go, our Urminua a quo must be abont 711, the year of the first 
assignment by Octayianus to his veterans, and the twenty-seventh or 
twenty-eighth of the poet's Hfe, while our terminus ad quem will probably 
fall in 717, the date of Gallus' supposed service in Italy against Sex. 
Pompeius, when Virgil was thirty-three or thirty-four. When he wrote 
the first Eclogue he evidently oonsidered himself abready a poet; but 
though he then found himself free to foUow pastoral song at his will, we 
are not obliged to identify the poetry which he had then produced with 
any other of the Eclogues, or indeed to suppose it to have been pastoral 
at all, except as being the composition of a so-called shepherd. That 
Yirgil would not delay the publication of his volume long afber its com- 
pletion is a natural supposition, especially as he was soon to apply him- 
self to the Gleorgics. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the Order in which the Eclogues 
now stand is that in which Yirgil himself arranged them, whatever bear- 
ing that may have on the question of their relative dates. The last, 
line of the fourth GFeorgic, as Wagner remarks, even without the support 
of a similar notice by Ovid, establishes the fact that the first Eclogue 
was intended to stand first and give, as it were, its tone to the whole ; 
the exordium of the tenth Eclogue speaks for itself. For the titles of ' 
the yarious Eclogues, vaiying as they do in the different MSS., the 
grammarians are doubtless to be held responsible. The name Eclogae, 
which signifies merely select poems', in this case the portions of the 
Bucolic volume, is to be referred to the samo authority 

* See Foroellinl s. y. Seloga. The irreleyancy of the term as applied to pastoral 
poetry led Petrarch to a coriotLi emendation, JEgloguea, which he acoordingly gavc as 

C 
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Beoent Oennan critics, fach as Gebaner, in tha treatiae already refened 
to, and Ribbeck, bave supposed themselres to bare foond ihe traees of 
symmetrica! arrangement, amonnting to sometbing like itropbical corre- 
spondenoe, tbrougbout tbe Eclogues. That sacb a principle waa pre- 
sent to Yirgirs mind during tbe composition of Bome of them, tbe 
structure of tbe amoebean part of Eclogues 3, 5, 7, and 8 is sofficient to 
prove ; nor does it seem an accident tbat tbe sciups ci songs qooted in 
Edogae 9 fall into two pairs of tbree and fiye linea reapectiTelj ; bat 
tbat is no reAson Ibr seeking symmetiy in tbe Eclogues wbicb axe not 
amoebean, and tortnring tbe text in order to bring it out \ It is tme 
tbat tbe sense is more frequently ended witb tbe line in tbe Eclogues 
tban in tbe Gedrgics or Aeneid, so tbat tbe vppeannoe of an imperfect 
paraUelism is sometimes produced; but witbout stopping to enquire 
wbetber tbis may be connected witb any tradition of bucolic music, 
wbicb, tbougb not accepted by Yirgil as an invariable law, may still 
have influenced bim, we may acoount for it suflSciently by conaidering 
tbat tbe bexameter, as bandled by Lucretins and GatuUns, is apt to 
present tbe samo phenomenon of unbroken monotony, and tbat Yirgil's 
eariiest attempts at versification would naturally be cbaracteriaed by a 
greater unifonnity of cadence tban bis latest. In any case tbere can be 
no justification for reiorting, as Bibbeck bas done, to tbe bypotbesis of 
interpolations on tbe one band, and laeunae on tbe otber. It is tbe 
trustwortbiness of tbe liSS. tbat bas pieserved to us proofs of symmetry 
wbicb bad been orerlooked for oenturies, as in Eclogues 5 and 8 ; 
surely tbeir autbority ii to be equally respected wbere tbey refuae to 
disclose any sucb proofs, especially wben tbe two dassea of casea are 
Seen to be separated by an intelligible line. 

the title to hif own Futonls) and Spenaer, among otben, ibllowed the eaaa^. 
Johnson, who remarks (Life of A. Philips) that the word can only mean 'the talk of 
goats,' not, as it was intended, ' the talk of goatheids,' might have remarked ftirther, 
that no such formation conld have eziated in Greek. The French spelling £glogme9 
may he otherwise explainod. 

> Qehaner's theory ohligfes him in E. 10. 82, 88 to pnt a fbU stop afler ' periti,' con- 
necting the seoond ' Arcadea ' witb the wordi that foUow. Most readen will, I think, 
feel that the rhythmical heanty of 'soli cantare periti Areades' is worth ftat moore, to 
modern apprehensions at least, than any gain that can he sappoaed to accroe from the 
strophical arrangement of an entire Edogae. 
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ECLOGA I. 
TITYRUS. 

MBLIBOEXTS. TITYRUS, 

The Ustorical groandwork of this Eclogae im the asmgnment of Umds in lialy by the 
triamTin to Üieir yeterans, in 713 A.ir.o. *' The spoliation,'' nys Mr. MerinUe (History 
of the Roman Empire, yoL üi. p. 222), ''spread from the rabnrban lands to xemote 
tracts, from mnnicipal to private poMemonB. Sven loyalty to the Caesarian party 
prorcd of no avail: the faithihl Mantna ahared the fkte of its neighboar, the dis- 
affected Cremona; and the little township of Andes^ Yirg^l's birthpUu», in the Man- 
tnan territory, was involved in the calamities of its metropolis." The story, as drawn 
oat from Donatos' Life and the Bcattered notices in Servins* Commentiüry, is that 
ViTgil went to Borne on the Beisnre of hii prope r ty, and obtained from OctarianoB a 
decree of restitation, which however was redsted and nearly rendered ineffectnal by 
the Tiolence of the new oocnpant, referred to in the ninth Eclogae« to that a lecond 
appeal for protection had to be made. That the poefs inheritanoe was twioe threat- 
ened seems evident from Eclogae 9, w. 7 foIL, while we know from the preaent EöLogue 
that on one oocasion he reoeived an aasarance of protection from Octavianos himself, 
and it may be inferred from other passages that Alfenos Yaros, the legatos in the 
Cinlpme after the bettle of Perasäa, if not Us predecessor 0. Asinios PolHo, interfered 
on yirgü'B behalf. These facts agree saiBciently well with the traditional accoant, at 
the same time that they do not enable us to decide on all its details, even as oontained 
in the abbreviated sammaiy jnst given. 

The Speakers in the Edogae are two shepherds, one of whom is enjoying rostie 
fife, singing of bis love and seeing bis cattle feed andistorbed« when he is enooantered 
by the other, who has been expelled from bis homestead and is driving bis goats be- 
fore bim, with no prospect bat a cheerless exile. This is simple enoagh, bat it is 
eompUcated by an nnhappy artifice. The fortnnate shepherd is represented as a fknn 
slave who has jost worked oat bis freedom : and this emandpation is ased to symboliie 
tbe confirmation of the poet in bis property. The two events, with thdr ooncomitants, 
are treated as convertible with each other, the story bdng told partly in the one form, 
partly in the other. See vv. 41 foU. and notes. lliis confosion arises from the identi- 
ficatioa of the shepherd and the poet, spoken of in the Introdaetion to the Edogaes : 
bat in the present oase its very grossneis has prevented its bdng observed by the 
editon, who iappose lltyros, like Moeria in Ed. 9, to be Yirgirs * villicos/ who goes 

c 2 
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to Borne to parchase hiB liberty of hit master, and there hean ftom Octavianiu Hai 
his master's property Ib aafe — ^a cumbrona bypotheaia, and not reallj reoondlaUe vith 
the language of the Eclogue. The earlier ooinmentaton, such as La Gerda and Catavn, 
did not feel this difficulty, bat they created one for themselves in the shape of an 
allegory, according to which Titynu' two partnen, v. 30, stand for Borne and Mantoa 
respectively. Trapp, in rejecting the allegory, himself suppoaes that the change of 
partners is intended to intimate a change of partiea, Virgil's abandonment of the cause 
of the repnblicans for that of the triomyirs. 

The soenery, as in other Edognes, is oonfiued and oonventional, the beechea (y. 1), 
cavems (v. 75), moantains (v. 83), and rocks (vy. 15, 47, 56, 76) belonging to 
Sicily, while the marshy river (▼. 48) is trcm Mantoa. See Introdoction to the 
Edogaes, p. 9. In other respects the poem appears to be original, only the names 
Tityrus, QaUtea, and Amaryllis, being borrowed trom Theoeritns. 

M. TiTTRE, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi 

Silvestrem tenui Musam meditaris ayena ; 

Nos patriae finis et dulcia linquimtiB arva : 

No8 patriam fugimus ; tu, Tityre» lentu a in ii mbra 

Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 5 

T. Meliboee, deus nobis haec otia fecit. 



£ 



1 — 5.] ' How is it that while I am wan- 
dering an outcast trom mv native fields, 
irou are lying in the shade and singing 
ike a happy shepherd of yoar mistress ?' 

ig Of the three principal MSS., the 
Medicean, the Paiatine, and the Roman, the 
flrst is defective tili we come to £. 6. 48. 

Tityrns (Tlrupos) is one of the Theo- 
critean shepherds rTheocr. 3. 2 foU.). The 
Word is apparently the Doric form of 
^rvpos, being apphed in the same way to 
designate a kind of tailed ape, and per- 
haps a goat. Another acconnt, that it 
means a reed, was also received among 
the ancient critics (Schol. on Theoer. 1. c.), 
and is to some extent snpported by the 
words rirlpivos (avA^r), rirupiffr^f; bat 
these may be explidned by suppoaing that 
the name had come to have a conventional 
sense as a shepherd or rustie minstreL 

2.] ' Silvestrem,' pastoral; as 'silvae' 
is osed for pastoral poetry, 4. 3. Forbiger 
obserres that the Italians pestare their 
cattle in sammer among the woody slopes 
of the moantains. 'Silvestrem Mnsam' 
is from Lucr. 4. 589, *'Fistala silvestrem 
ne cesset iimdere Musam." * Tenui,' like 
" Agrestem tenui meditabor arundine Mu- 
sam," 6. 8, where it is evident from the 
context that 'tenui' is meant to be in 
keeping with 'agrestem,' and to saggest 
the notion of simpUcity and humiltty, at 
the saine time that it is a natural epithet 
of the reed, like * fragil! cicuta,' 5. 65. 
'^^'usam :' the Muse had oome to be used 



for the song personifled as early as Sopho- 
des and Euripides, and the usage is fre- 
quent in Theoer. 'Meditaris,' oompose. 
Comp. Hör. 1 S. 9. 2, " Nescio quid medi- 
tans nugarum et totus in illis." * Avena,' 
not a straw (which wonld be absurd), bat 
a reed, or perhaps a pipe of reeds, hoUow 
like a straw. So 'stipula,' of a reed, 3. 
27, though the word there is deägnedly 
oontemptuous. Milton however in bis 
Lycidas talks seriously of ' the oaten flute,' 
as he talks contemptuously of 'pipes of 
wretched straw.' 



3.1 "Patrios finis," V. 67. 

4.] 



He repeats the contrast in an in- 
verse order, so that we shall perhaps do 
best to put with Jahn a semicolon after v. 
2, a Colon afler v. 3. Gebauer, pw 55, well 
remarks that this repetition is after the 
manner of Theocritus, comparing Theoer. 
9. 1—6, where the editors have been too 
ready to suspect Interpolation. Comp, 
also Theoer. 8. 28—32. 'Fugimus,' ^ri- 
yoikWf are banished from it. ' Lentua ' = 
' securus.' Comp. Ovid, Her. 19. 81, " Certe 
ego tum ventos audirem lenta sonantis." 

5.] "Besonent mihi Cynthia silvae," 
Prop. 1. 18. 31, probably in imitation of 
thispass^e. 

6 — lO.J * These mral liberties I owe to 
one whom I shall ever own as a god.' 

6.3 Meliboeus is explained by Servius, 
tri iU\9i otfT^ T»r ßov¥, a plausible and 
indeed obv^ous etymology, but nnsup- 
ported by analogy, whiä would rather 
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Namque erit ille mihi semper deiis ; illius aram 

Saepe tener nostris^ab oyüibus imbuet agnus. 

nie meas errare boves, ut cemis, et ipsum 

Ludere, quae yellem, calamo permisit agresti. lo 

M. Non equidem invideo ; miror magis : imdique totis 

TTsque adeo turbatur agris. En, ipse capellas 

Protiniis aeger ago ; banc etiam. vix, Tityre, dueo. 

Hie inter densas corylos modo namque gemellos, 

Spem gregis» ab ! siUce in nuda connixa reliquit. 15 

Saepe malum hoc nobiB, si mens non laeva fuisset. 



point to ikiXi as tbe fint pari of tbe Com- 
pound. Perhap the name was sugj^ted 
bj the geograpoical Meliboea, and wlopted 
nmply from ita oonnexion with jSoSi. 
Comp. 'Alpheaiboens. 'Otia,' peace: 
eomp. Hör. A. P. 199« "apertis otia 
portifl." The 'deus'uOctaTianui. ThU 
US prohably mere hyperbole, thoogh it 
heraldfl the adiilation which treated a 
living emperor as a god. Rnaens obsexreB 
that Octavianus waa not wonhipped tili 
718- 

7.] <'EriB mihi magniu Apollo/' 8. 104. 
' Shiül he himonred by me as agod/ Boflen- 
ing the expreasion of the preceding line. 
Serr. comp. Lncan's adulation of Nero (1. 
63), "8ea mihi jam nnmen." *Aram/ 
perhapa firom Theoer. Epig. 1. 5, /3»/i^r 
V a^«ä{c< «fpo^f rpdyos otros 6 /juhW6s, 

8.] Comp. CatulL 20. 12, dted on y. 
34. 

9.] ' nie (mihi) permiät boves errare et 
ipsam ludere/ the infinitivea standing in 
place of an accuaatiye. This must not be 
oonfounded with our idiom, ' he permitted 
xny cattle to feed at large and me to play/ 
where ' cattle ' and ' me' are datives. * Er- 
rare ' implies lecurity, as in Hör. Epod. 2. 
13 (quoted by Emmenesaius), " Prospectat 
errantis greges." In £. 2. 21 it implies 
wealth. 

10.1 'Ludere,' frequentW used of poetry, 
6. 1, Hör. 1 Od. 32. 2, half slightingly, as 
of a relaxation. So ToiCtt^» 

11—19.] * Well, I do not grudge you 
yonr lot, but I wonder — such peace in the 
midat of such troubles. Ton see me wearily 
driving my flock — one of them has just 
droppod her yonng dead — not but that I 
might have foreseen this . . . But teil ma 
about this god of yonrs.' 

11.] 'Magis' used for 'potius,' as in 
Lucr. 2. 428, 869, CatuU. 66 (68). 30 (re- 
ferred to bv Eeightley), where as here one 
assertion is rejected and another sub- 



stituted ; ' not this, but rather that.' ' Non 
equidem invideo,' Kolhot ri ^Bovim, Theoer. 
1. 62, which however refers to giving a 
present. 

12.] * Turbatur,' the soldiera are spread- 
ing oonfusion. Manv MSS., including the 
Roman, Palatine, and probably the Qudian, 
have 'turbamur,' which was adopted by 
Heinsius; but this reading is oondemned 
by Serv., and Quinctilian (1. 4. 28) givea 
' turbatur.' ' Ipse ' contrasted with ' undi- 
que totis ag^ris.' 

13.] 'Protinus,' onwards; the primary 
meanmg of the word. 'Aeger' applies 
probably both to body and mind. ' Duco,' 
the rest be drove bäbre him, this one he 
leads by a cord. 

14.] 'Gemellos:' the birth of twins 
increases the disappointment. Emmen. 
quotes Theoer. 1. 25., 8. 34, where di8v- 
fiar^iros is the epithet of a goat. Such 
goats were especially valuable from their 
quantity of milk. The use of 'namque' 
so late in the sentence is of oourse pecn- 
liar to poetry (comp. A. 6. 733), though 
it is placed second in a sentence by Livy 
and later prose writers, unlike 'nam,' 
which in prose always comes iirst. 

15.] The kids, being dropped on the stony 
Boil, not on grass gpround, would naturally 
die Boon afler Inrth. Comp. Q. 3. 297, cited 
by Heyne. ' Spem g^regis,' " spemque gre- 
gemque simul" O. 3. 473, "spem gentis" 
ib. 4.162. Taubmann. 'Silice in nuda' 
expresses the character of the soll, like 
'lapis nudus,' v. 47. To understand it 
witn Keightley .qf the road paved with 
'silez' is scarcely consistent with 'inter 
densas corylos.' 'Conniza' is stronger 
than the ordinary 'enixa,' denoting the 
difficulty of the labour. 

16.] From the parallel passage, A. 2. 
54 (note), it would seem that ' non' goea 
with ' laeva,' not with ' fuisset.' ' Iacvus,' 
Qk. ffKcuis, in the sense of folly. 
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J)e^ caelo tactas mexnini praedicere qaercus. 
Sed tarnen, iste deus qui sit, da, Tityre, nobia. 
T, Urbem» quam dicunt Bomam, Meliboee, putavi 
Stultus ego huic nostrae similemy quo saepe solemus 20 
Pastores ovium teneros dgpellere fetus. 
Sic canibus catulos similiB, sie matribus haedos 
Noram, sie parvis eonponere magna solebam. 
Yerum haec tantum alias inter caput extulit urbes, 
Quantum lenta solent inter yibuma cupressi. 25 




17.] * Memini praedicere/ Madvig, Lat. 
Qr. § 408. b, obs. 2. ' De caelo tangi' U a 
phnim for to be strack hj lightning, Livj 
25. 7, &c, The striking of a thinff or person 
by ligbtning was an omen of evU : see Cic. 
De Div. 1. 10—12. Hence the practice of 
endosing the ' bidental.' Pomponius says 
on the authority of the loet works of 
ancient Grammarians, that the blasting of 
finit-bearing trees was ominous, that of 
the olive bmng supposed to forebode bar- 
renness, that of the oak banishment. If 
this could be established, it wonld fix the 
*malum hoc' to be Meliboeus' exile, not 
the loss of the goat's twins. After this 
line moet editions insert, " Saepe sinistra 
Cava praedixit ab ilice oomix;" bat the 
verse is anknown to all mbbeck's MSS., 
and the two chief copies which contain it 
are not agreed (a streng proof of inter- 
polation), one of them rea^ng "dice- 
bat." It is evidently made ap trom 9. 15. 

18.] * Da ' for * die,' as 'accipe' for *aa^.' 
** Da . . . qoae ventrem placaverit esca," 
Hör. 2 8.8. 5. aste/'taus.' SeveralMSS. 
(noneof Ribbeck's) have *qais' for *qai.' 
The difference between the two is not easy 
to ascertain, the common distinction being 
that 'qais' asks the name, 'qui/ like 
' qualis, voTos, the nature, while Wagner 
contends that in Virg. at least ' quis ' is 
generally osed in direct questions, 'qai' 
in indirect. No predse rale is laid 
down by Madvig (§ 88, obs. 1). Zampt 
makes it a qaestion of eaphony, and Drak- 
enborch thinks they are osed indiscrimi- 
nately. Nothing can be settled from the 
prc^cnt piisQage, as Tityras does not reply 
dirpctly tfl the qaestion. 

ID— 2&.] • Why, I aa^ to think Romo 
diflTered fi'om Mantna only as a dog does 
froro a puppy, bat I foand it was mach 
moto Hkc tlio difference between a cypress 
ATnl an oRicr.* Tityrns begins^ab ovo," 
in rustic foshion. This seems to have 
TDielcd Apronianas, who thoaght Virg.'t 
dflity niight be not Octavianos, bat Borne. 



21.] ' Depeüere,' or, in ihe ftill expres- 
sion, *depellere a lacte,' is to ween, 3. 
82., 7. 15, 0. 3. 187, &c. : and some take it 
PO here, reading ' quoi ' for ' quo,' or even 
rendering 'quo,' 'for' instead of * to which.' 
Bat the sense requires something equiva- 
lent to ffoinff to the city. * Pcjere,' for 
driving a flock, is found m 'compellere,' 2 
80, &c. The ' de ' need not be exphdned 
by suppomng that Andes was on a hSl, 
which was not the case : it denotes the 
destination, as in 'deducere,' 'donüttcre 
navis (in portum),' &c It may have been 
the custom in Columella's time to seil 
lambs very younr, and it may be the 
custom now to eS\ them so young that 
they are obliged to be carried to the 
bntcher: but these observations, thoogh 
valuable as illustrations of the text, must 
not be allowed to override it. Keightley 
thinks Virg. may have misapprehended 
the technical sense of the word, not being 
a practical man: and it might also be 
sugeested that he may have wished to 
combine the notions of weaning and 
takine to market. 

23.1 It may be questioned whether 
'parvis eonponere magna' means to com- 
pure eitles with dogs and goats, i.e. to 
argue from the latter to the former, or 
to compare the larger member of a class 
with the smaller : but the latter is more 
natanü, and recommended by * solebam.' 
' Sic ' then becomes emphatic ; ' such were 
the comparisons I made.' Hdt. 2. 10 has 
fffjLiKpk fitydkoiat avfißa\4ti¥, Thuc. 4. 36, 
fiiKfhp firydKtp tlicda-ai. "Si parva licet 
eonponere magnis," Q. 4. 176, of the 
bees and the Cyclopes. 

24.] ' Extuht ' seems to have a present 
force = ' elatum gerit.' Ck)mp. A. 2. 257., 
10. 262, notes. But it might be exj^ained 
with reference to the time when Tityrus 
visited Bome and was undec^ved — 'I 
found her raising/ 

25.] The cypress, though not indi- 
genous to Italy ^FBny 16. 83), was common 
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M, Et qnae tanta Aiit Bomam tibi caussa videndi-P 
T. libertaB ; quae sera, tarnen reapexi t in^^^m ^ 
Gandidior postquam tondenti barba cadebat; 
Bespexit tamen, et longo post tempore venit, 
Postquam nos Amaryllis habet, Galatea reliquit. 
Namque, fatebor enim, dum me Galatea tenebat. 
Nee spes libertatLs erat, nee cura peculi : 
Quamvis multa meis exiret Tictima saeptifl, 
Pinguis et ingraty premeretur caseus urbi. 



30 



there in Tifpl'g time, so tlwt Eo^htley 
goM too Hx in oensnring this aUanon to 
it as unnatural in the month of a thep- 
henL Titynu mean« to my in effect that 
he finmd the dübrenoe, one not of degree, 
bat of kind. 

26.] 'AndwhattookyoutoBome?' 

27 — 85.1 ' I went to buy mj fineedom, 
fac wluch 1 bad neglected to lay l^ daring 
the better yean of my life, while I had an 
vnthiifty helpmate.' 

27.] SlaTea aaved tbeir pecoliom to bay 
thor fireedom; and of coone the lew 
' inertes 'they were the looner they got 
the necenary tum. Htynu, a farm-daTe 
or bailÜf, having MYed enougb, goes up to 
bny bis fireedom from bis owner, and the 
owner of the estate, wbo is living at Borne. 
Xothing can be len bappy than this alle- 
goiy in itaelf ezcept tbe way in which it 
is introdnoed in the midit of the reality — 
the general expnlsion of the shepherds, 
and äe ezemption of Tityrns tbrongb the 
divine interposition of Octavianns — which 
ongbt to i4)pear through the allegory and 
not by tbe ride of it. With ' sera, tarnen 
respexit' Spohn comp. Prop. 4. 4. 5, "Sera, 
sed Ausonüs veniet proyinda yirgisy" id. 
ib. 15, 85, " Sera, tarnen {öetas." 

28.] 'Gandidior,' growing gray. There 
ia aome appropriateneas, as Forb. lemarks, 
in this manner of indicating time, as 
manumitted slares shaved tbeir beards. 
Serr., snpposing Tityrns to be the yonth- 
fhl VirgU, SDggests to take 'candidior' 
with 'hbertas,' and so WakeBeld. Note 
the difierence of the tenses joined with 
' postquam ' here and in y. 30. ' Cadebat,' 
a continuing act now completed ; ' habet,' 
an act still continuing; * reliquit,' an act 
completed at once. 

29.] ' Bespexit tarnen :' this repetition 
of words, so common in all poets, ought 
not to haye led Heyne to snspect the 
gennineneas of the line. 

30.] ' Since I got ridof the eztraTagant 
Qalatea and took to tbe thrifby Amaryllis.' 



These were donbtless successive partners 
(contubemales^ of the slaye Tityrus. A 
pastoral, especially wben drawn fh)m slave 
ufe, must haye its ooarser sides, and this 
change of partners is one of them. ' Qala- 
tea' m Theoer. (Idyls 6 and 11) is a Nereid 
beloved by Polypbemus ; and so she is else- 
wbere represented by Virg. (7. 37., 9. 39), 
though here he borrows her name for 
AmarylUs' predecessor. ' Amaryllis ' (ifi»- 
pvaam), Theocr. 8. 1. 

32.] ' Peculium,' here used for the pri- 
yate property of skves, on which see Dict. 
Ant. s. y. äeryus (Bconan). Comp. Sen. 
Ep. 80 (qnoted by Lipsius on Tac A. 
14. 42), "Quam (scryitutem) mancipia 
quoque conditionis extremae et in bis 
sordibus nata omni modo exuere conantur: 
peculium suum, quod comparaverunt yen- 
tre fraudato, pro capite numerant." In 
tbe country it would naturaUy consist in 
cattle, even after the etymology of the 
Word had been foi^tten : and so ' yictima 
. . . meis saeptis.' In Horace's appropria- 
tion of the words, A. P. 330, ' peculium ' 
perhaps refers, as Mr. Long su^^gests, to 
the property which children might hold 
with tbeir fiither's leave. 

33.] Virg., as Heyne obseryes, bas bad 
before him CatuU. 20. 10—15 (if Catullus 
be reaÜy the author of the lines) : 

" Meis capella delicata pascuis 
In urbem adulta lacte portat ubera ; 
Meisque {unguis agnus ex oyilibus 
Grayem domum remittit aere dextenun ; 
Teneraque, matre mugiente, yaocula 
Deum proftmdit ante tempk sangmnem." 

It is Said by Fronte that ' yictima ' denotes 
the htrger beasts, 'hostia' the smaller. 

* Saeptis,' fencos or enclosures. Yarro 
(B. K. 1. 14) " De saeptis, quae tutandi 
caossa fundi Öunt." Here it = 'oyilibus,' 
just as tbe yoting enclosures in the Cam- 
pus Martins were called both 'saepta' and 

* oyilia,' as Serv. remarks. 

34.] ' Iiigratae/ because it did not pay 
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Non umquam gravis aere domum mihi dextra redibat. 35 

M. Mirabar, quid maesta deos, Amarylli, Yocares, 

Cid pendere sua patereria in arbore poma : 

Tityrus hinc aberak Ipsae te, Tityre, pinus, 

Ipsi tc fontes, ipsa haec arbusta vocabant. 

T, Quid facerem P nequc servitio m e exire licebat, 40 

Nee tarn praesentis alibi eognoseere divos. 

Hie illum vidi iuyenem, Meliboee, quot annis 



hlm for his tronble. ''Animi ingratam 
naturam pasoere aemper," Lucr. 8. 1008. 
All that Tityrus did in thoae days aeemed 
to be thrown away. •Rngui«' with 
' caseu8>' not, aa some have thought, with 
'victima.' The less important thing re- 
qaires an epithet to dignify it. Spohn 
refen to Colam. 7. 8, firom which it wonld 
seem that ' pinffaiB ' wonld denote a cream 
cheeae as diatinguished fVom one made 
with milk (• tenui liquore *). 

85.] So the anthor of the Moretum, v. 
88, " Inde domam ceirice levia, gravis 
aere, redibat/' For thia trafflc with the 
country town, comp. 0. 1. 278., 8. 400. 
Tityrus blames the unthrift of Gküatea 
and his own recklessneaa, which made him 
take no aufficient paina about making 
money by hia produce, thongh he took it 
trom time to time to Mantna. There ia 
no reason to auppoae that he aquandered 
hia eamings directly on Qalatea, which 
wonld only complicate the paaaage, being 
not quite conaistent with the blame thrown 
on the town, v. 84, 

86 — 39.] *I remember well how you 
were miased, both by Amaryllia and by 
the property under your charge, though I 
did not then know 3'ou were away.' ' 

37.] Amaryllia, in her aorrow, had for- 
gotten her careftil habita. She left the 
fruit hanging for Tityrus, aa if no band 
but his ought to gather it. ' 8ua ' is well 
illuatrated by Forb. from 7. 54, " Strata 
jacent paseim aua quaeque sub arbore 
poma ;" G. 2. 82, " Miratur . . . non aua 
poma;" and A. 6. 206, '*quod non sua 
serainat arbos." For ' poma ' Rom. origi- 
nally had 'mala:' in Gud. too 'poma' 
appeara in an eraaure. ' Poma ' may have 
been introduced from a recoUection of 7. 
54. 

38.] ' Aberat :' the ahort ayllable length- 
ened by the atreas which the panae in the 
verae givea, aa in 8. 97, &c. ' Ipaae :' no 
one, except pcrhapa Voaa, who expreases 
himself inoousistently, aeems to have per- 



oeived the meaning of this and the follow- 
ing line, which k not, according to one of 
Voes's explanations, that Amaryllis made 
all nature echo with her cries (in which 
case the enumeration of the diflferent 
objects would be jejune), nor yet simply, 
according to the common view, that dl 
nature sympathized with her, as in 5. 62 
mountains, rocks, and trees rejoice In 
Daphnis' apotheods, or as in 10. 18 bay- 
trees, tamariska, and the pine-crowned 
Maenalua weep fbr Gallus, an Image which 
would be too great for the present ooca- 
sion ; but that the various parts of nature 
called him back, because idl suffered from 
his abaence, pines (comp. 7. 65), Springs 
(comp. 2. 59., 5. 40), and orchards, aU de- 
pendmg» on his care. Thus there is a 
playfulness in the passage, which Virg. 
doubtless meant as a piece of rustic 
banter. 

40 — 45.] 'I could not help leaving 
them both ; my only chance was by get- 
ting to Bome. And there it was that I 
saw my deity, a glorious youth, to whom 
I pay divine houours. From his Ups I 
received a Arm assurance of security.' 

40.1 ' Alio modo,' or something equiva- 
lent IS to be suppUed from ' alibi ' in the 
next verae. 

41.] Virg. seems to be tiying to blend 
the two vSbsa of the slave's master and 
Octavianus with each other. 'Praesens' 
applied to a god means not so much pro- 

Eitious as powerful to aid ; the power of a 
eathen god being connected with his pre- 
sence. Hence the word is applied to a 
powerful romedy, Q. 2. 127. 

42.] There is no getting over the oon- 
ftision between the sUve going to buy his 
freedom of his master and the gected free- 
holder going to heg reatitution of Octa- 
vianuB. V. 45 ia quite inapplicable to the 
caae of the alave. Octavianus is called 
' iuvenis ' again G. 1. 500, as also by Hör. 
1 Od. 2. 41. Juv. 5. 45 gives the same 
appellation to Aeneas (comp. A. 9. 88). 
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Bis senofl cui nostra dies altaria ftmiant : 
Hie mihi responsum primus dedit ille petenti : 
Pascite, ut ante, boves, pueri ; submittite tauros. 
M. Fortunato senex, ergo tua rura manebunt. 
Et tibi magna satis, quamvis lapis omnia nudus 
limosoque palus obducat pascua iunco ! 
Non insueta gravis temptabimt pabxda fetas. 



Ab 



43.] * Bu ienoe dies»' i. e. twelve dajs in 
the year. The critics say that Octavianiu 
wflB to be wonhipped among the lares 
(Hör. 4 Od. 6. 34^ '<et Laribns tuam 
Miacei numen"); bnt Cato R. B. 148 
aays that the 'Lar familiaris' is to be 
wonhipped on all the Kalends, Nones, 
and Idn, which wonld make thirty-siz 
dajs in all. The present ' fomant' is nsed ' 
becanae the aacrificea, which TityrnB in- 
tends to be annnal, have already begun. 

44.1 For ' reiponsnm ' as an answer to 
a petitioner comp. Hör. Carm. Saec. 65, 
"lam Scythae responsa petnnt snperbi 
Nnper et Indi." 'Frimns' denotes the 
anxiety with which the response was 
songht; it does not imply that any one 
eise eoold haye given it. Comp. A. 7. 
117» "Sa Toz andita laborom Prima tnlit 
finem." 'It was here that he gaye me 
my first assurance.' 

46.] ' Paeri ' is the common phrase for 
slares, like «tut in Greek, and ' child' in 
otd English. Bat observe how the allegonr 
is sostained. Titynis goes to Bome with 
bis money and asks bis master to eman- 
cipate bim : bis master answers, ' Ton sball 
not be tnmed ont of yonr land by 
my yeterans.' 'Snbmittere/ to raise for 
breeding or propagation, both of animals 
and plants. Comp. O. 3. 73, 169, and 
instances Irom the Scriptores Bei Bus- 
ticae in ForcelL It shoold perhaps be 
strictly * submittite yitnlos ' as in G. 3. 
159 ; erat * tanrus' for • vitulus' is a very 
alight impropriety of ezpression, and indi- 
Gates, moreover, the reason for which they 
were bred. Feeding cattle and breeding 
them is a yery natural description of the 
grazier's business. Some have taken ' sub- 
mittite ' as ' submittite ingo,' i. e. * do- 
mate,' and the line as an exhaustive de- 
scription of farming. 

46—58.] ' Yes, you are happy; poor as 
yonr land may be, you can enjoy it un- 
distofbed and be content. Your flocks will 
be healthy, and you will liye in the shade 
by the water, Iniled by the hum of the bee, 
the song of the vine-mvsser, and the cooing 



of the dove.' 

46.] <Tua' is a predicate, like 'magna,' 
Wagn. refers to tue phrase 'meum est,' 
as in 9. 4b But 'manebunt' is also a 
predicate, 'It is yours and yours for 
ever.' 

47.] You (Tityms or Virpl) are content 
with your lärm, thougb it is all corered 
with stones, and füll of pools and rushes 
(so that no soldier need envy you its pos- 
Session). 'Palus' is probably the oyer- 
flowing of the Mincio; comp. 7. 13. 
' Omnia' can hardly be taken with ' pascua :' 
it must mean the whole farm, wbile the 
latter part of the description applies only 
to the pastures by the river. This dis- 
paraging clause presents a difficulty, jrhich 
some have got rid of by supposing the 
words to refer to the condition not of 
Tityrus' own property, but of the lande 
about him, as m v. 12 ; while others, see- 
ing rightly that this was not the natural 
meaning of the sentence, have fkncicd that 
Meltboeus is made to speak in the cha- 
racter of a half-jealous neighbour, that so 
the poet may be able prudently to depre- 
ciate bis own good fortune. That the feel- 
ing expressed is really the poet's, is likely 
enough ; but it seems morc natural to attri- 
bute its expression not to artifice, but to 
simplicity. Virg. puts the praise of bis 
happy ]pt into the mouth of a neighbour 
whose distresses enable him to speak feel- 
ingly, and then goes on to dwell on bis con- 
tentment in spite of drawbacks, forgetting 
that such an utterance of satisfaction would 
oome appropriately from himself alone. It 
seems scarcely worth while with Kcightley 
to connect the clause with what foUows, 
'quamvis . . . non insueta,' kc, thougb 
perhaps the change would be a alight gain. 

49.J • Temptabunt,' poison: so of a 
disease, G. 3. 441. The sense of 'fetus ' has 
been doubted, as it may either mean preg- 
nant or just delivered: but it appears 
to be fixed to the former meaning by the 
epithet * gravis,' which must be equivalent 
to ' gravidas/ as in A. 1. 274. 
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Nee mala vicini peooris oontagia laedent. 50 

Fortunate senex, hie, inter flumina nota 

Et f ontis Bacros, frigUB captabia opacum ! 

Hinc tibi, quae semper, vicino ab ümite saepes 

Hybiaeis apibus florem depasta salicti 

Saepe leyi somnuin suadebit inire susurro ; 55 

Hinc alta sub rupe canet £rondator ad auras ; 

Nee tarnen interea raucae, tua eura, palumbes. 

Nee gemere aeria cessabit turtur ab ulmo. ^ 

21 Ante leves ergo paseentur in aethere oervi, 



60.1 'Mala,' malignant; ''xnalum 
viroB,^' G. 1. 129. So the Homeric Koicii 
w6aoQ : " mala Bcabies," Hör. A. P. 453, of 
a'oontagious disorder. 

51.] ' Rnmina nota,' Mincio and the Po, 
if we are to be precise. 

52.] ' Fontis sacros/ from the pretty bu- 
perstition which aBdgned a divinity to every 
Bource and spring. So Uphv fi9wp, Theoer. 
7. 136, " Stratos . . ad aqnae lene capat 
sacrae." Hör. 1 Od. 1. 22. * CapUbis/ 2. 8. 

53.] Thesupposedperpleziüesattending 
Üie constniction of this sentenoe are all re- 
moved by Weise's Suggestion of making 
'quae semper' an elliptical relative daoise 
in the sense of *nt semper' (6. 16^, like 
" ouae proxima, litora " A. 1. 167 (note). 
* Shall lull yoa to sleep aa it has ever done.' 
' Quae ' then will be used here fbr the cor« 
responding adverb 'qnemadmodum,' like 
*' quo " A. 1. 8, for « quomodo," « si quem," 
ib. 181, for " sicubi." ' Vicino a limite ' is 
thuB Seen to be an epexegesis of 'hinc,' a 
mode of expresBion which Wagn. has sup- 
ported by various passages, e. g. A. 2. 18, 
" Huc . . . includunt caeco latcri." 

54k j Keightley remarks on 'Hybiaeis,' 
that it is a favonrite practtce of the Latin 
poets of the Augustan and later periods, to 
grive things the name of the people or place 
famed for them, e. g. 5. 27, 29., 9. 30., 
10. 59. It may be set down as one of the 
characteristics of an artificial school, the 
writers of which reoognize common places 
as such, and find the poetry of objects 
rather in extemal, especially literary, asso- 
ciations than in any thing which they sug- 
gest to the mind directly. ' Salictom,' ab- 
breviated form of ' saltcetum,' used in prose 
as well as poetry. ' Depasta ' might very 
weil be used for ' depasta est,' but ' depasta 
est' could not be used for ' depascitur." 

56.] The ' susumis ' comes partly irom 
the bees, partly from the leaves, the latter 
as in Theoer. 1. l, &du n rh }^i$upt<rfia 



Ktä & ir/rvr, ahri\*t r^ro, *A vorl r«Zr 

56.] The 'fiondator' (CatulL 62 (64). 41) 
dreased the trees by Stripping them of their 
leaves, which were used for the fodder of 
cattle. Comp. 9. 60, and the whole pas> 
sage O. 2. 397—419. There is no need 
to settle wbether the leaves here meant 
are those of the ' arbustom,' as the same 
person would natarally strip all the trees 
in a farm like that of Htyrus*, though we 
may still illustrate ' alta sub rupe ' by oom- 
pariug G. 2. 522, " Mitis in apricis ooqni- 
tur vindemia saxis." The words are perbaps 
from Theoer. 8. 55, kKK* ^h t§ Wrpf 
TfS* 4^ofuu, 'Canet ad auras,' All the 
air with bis Bong; comp. A. 6. 561, "quia 
tantus plangoriä auras P" The deecription, 
as Spohn remarks, pointa to the month of 
August, from the mention not only of 
the 'frondatio' (comp. G. 2. 400, Col. 
11. 2), but of the cooing of the wood- 
pigeons during inoubation. See note on 
next verse. 

57.] *Tua cura,' 'your delight;' 10. 
22, " tua cura, Lycoris." PUny makea the 
oooing of the wood-pigeons a sign that 
autumn is Coming on, 18. 28, "Pk- 
lumbum utique exaudi gfemitus. Tranäase 
solstitium caveto putes, niä cum incuban- 
tem videris palumbum." 

58.] The Romans kept tnrtle-dovea on 
their farms, Varro R. R. 3. 8, CoL 8. 
9, Pallad. 1. 25. 'Ulmo:' "Nota quae 
Bedes Aierat colnmbis," Hör. 1 Od. 2. 10. 

69 — 63.] 'Yes, nature wUl change her 
conrse, and nations their seats, before I fbr- 
get my beneiactor.' 

69. j 'Ergo' is apparently resumpUve, 
asin G. 4. 206 (note), Meliboeus' speech 
forming as it were a parenthesis. One 
of the inferior MSS. has 'in aequore' as 
a various reading; but this (besides its 
want of authority^ would not agree so 
well with 'levcs,^ with which Wagn. 
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Et freta destituent nudos in litore pieces, 60 

Ante, pererratis amborum finibusy exsul 

Aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut Germania Tigrim, 

Quam nostro illius labatur pectore yoltus. 

M. At noe hinc alii sitientiB ibimus Afros, 

Pars Scythiam et rapidom Gretae Teniemos Oaxen, 66 

Et penitus toto cÜTisoa orbe Britannos. 



oomp. A. 5. 838., 6. 16. The main idea of 
thu paang« ia worked up again in a dif- 
ferent ahape 6. 76, and/ in heroic style, 
A. 1. 607. Its Boorce, as Keiffhtley re- 
marka, is pertiapa Hdt. 5. 92, '^H 8i^ 8 rc 
vbpoMbt Mvrtu. ipMp$€ rijs yris, «al ^ 719 
lurimpöi iw\p rov o^pai^ov, Kcä ol Ayßpc»* 
voi wofih¥ i¥ OaXdffajf t^owt^ icaX ol IxB^fs 
rhp wp6T§poy AyBpwwot, St§ y§ IfjLus ic.t.A. 
The last pari of this paanige maj seem to 
ikvoar the reading ' in aeqnore.' 

60.] 'AndfishesshaUdweUontheland.' 
The expression, as Keightler remarks, is 
not yery happy, as there is nothing wonder- 
fal in the sea's throwing np the fish on 
the ahore; bnt Yirg. doubtless means to 
date the new life of äe fishes from ita com- 
menoement. ' Destituent ' with ' nadoa.' 

61.] ' Pererratis ambormn finibns ' is an 
obscare ezpresnon ; bnt * pererratis ' seems 
to be i. q. 'permptis' or * snperatis/ with 
ft reference to the wandering character of 
the nations. ' Amborum/ ofboth nations: A. 
7. 470, " Se satis ambobus Teucrisque venire 
Latinisqne." ' Eisul ' explains ' bibet :' he 
will live habitually aa in his own country. 

62.1 The Arar (Saone) is a river of Gaul, 
not oif Germany : ita source, however, in 
the high land connected with the Vüsges 
(Vosegns) is not very far firom Alsace, which 
in and before Yirg.'s time, aa now, was in- 
hatnted by Qermans. The ancients, too, 
freqoently oonfonnded the Germana and 
Celta: see Dict. Geogr. Arar, Germania. 
At all erenta the error, whatever it may 
amoont to, is Yirg.'s own, and not a dra- 
matic touch of rustic ignorance. Those 
who make such defences should remember 
that a poet had better oommit a blunder 
in geography than a platitude. 

SSJ] ' Before I forget the gracious look 
he gave me.' The notion seems to be that 
of a god's benign oountenanoe. * Cultus ' 
ia an ingenious, but by no means necessary 
conjecture. A oorrection in Pftl. has * la- 
bantnr.' 

64-78.] 'We have to make a change 
like that yoa speak of, wandering, it may be, 
to the enda of the earth. Ferhaps I may 



never see my old home again ; or, tf I do, 
it will be in the hands of a brutal alien. I 
have laboured for another, and I must now 
bid farewell for ever to the joy of a shep- 
herd's life.' 

64.] The thought of migration, as Keight- 
ley remarks, is suggested by the mode of ex- 
pression just employed by Tityrus. ' Ton 
can talk of the migration of nations as a 
synonyme for impossibility ; we have to 
experience it as a reality.' ' Alii ' answers 
to ' pars ' strictly in sense, though not in 
form. So "pars. . . sunt qui," Hör. I 
Ep. 1. 77. 

65.] Oaxns or Axus, the O representing 
the digamma, as the ancient coins of the 
place show, is a town in Crete, still bearing 
the name of Axos (Dict. Geogr. Axus). It 
is mentioned by Hdt. 4. l&i, where the 
MSS. Vary between the two forms of the 
name. A river runs by it, which ia doubt- 
less what Yirg. intends bv Oaxes here. 
Yibius Sequester mentions it, but he need 
have had no anthority beyond the present 
pasaage, as he vouches for the existence of 
a German Arar to satisfy the exigences of 
V. 62. The name Oeaxis is given to Creto 
by Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1131, and Yarro Ata- 
cinus ap. Serv. translating from him. ' Cretae 
Oaxen ' may be supported by tue analogy 
of the Gredc gen. of locality, rtjr Kp-finif 
tif *Od^Tiy. Some critics, thinking the con- 
text points to a northem river, wluch might 
be coupled with Scythia and Britain, and 
oppoeed to * Afti,' have taken Oaxes to be 
a corruption of Oxus, or read * Araxen,' the 
latter hypothesisbeingfavonredby a passago 
in Claudian, B. Gild. 31, where the MSS. 
fluctuate between * Oaxem' and • Araxem,' 
while, on the Suggestion of Serv., they 
read * rapidum cretae ' (not * Cretae *), i. q. 
' rapaoem cretae/ * laden with marl,' an use 
of ' rapidus ' with the gen. which has yet to 
be supported by examples. As in the case 
of Airica and Britain, Yirg. appears to be 
thinking of a Roman provincc to which Bet- 
tlers might conceivably be sent. I^ands in 
Crete were given by Augustus to the ejected 
oolonists of Capua. 
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En lunquam patrios longo post tempore finis, 
Pauperis et tugari congestum caespite culmen, 
Post aliquot, mea regna yidens, mirabor aristas P 
Impius haec tarn culta novalia miles habebit P 
Barbarus has segetes P en, quo discordia civis 
Produxit miseros ! bis nos conseyimus agros ! 
Insere nimc, Meliboee, piros, pone ordine vitis. 



70 



67.] For ' en ' in intenogationB where it 
adds eamestness and emphfMU, by invoking 
attention, see Hand's Tunellinus, 2. 368. 
The phraae ' en nmquam ' recun 8. 7, " En 
qnid Ago?" A. 4. 534. So f^K ib naed 
before questions in Greek. 

68.1 'Tugurinm' (suppoeed to be con- 
nected with ' tego/ as the form ' tegurium ' 
appean in inscriptions) ib defined by Fes- 
tos and Pomponias (Dig. 50. 16. 180) to 
be a rustic, as distingoished irom a town« 
dwelling. 

69.] Senr. and the early editon under- 
•tand * aristas ' as i. q. ' messes/ = * annos/ 
a sense foond in Claadian 4 Cons. Honor. 
372, "dedmas emensus aristas,'^ but in no 
more classical writer. Ribbeck, adopting 
it, comp, the Greek votd, and refers to 
Meineke Anal. Alex. 193 and on Theoer. 
3. 31. Bat there wonld be oonsiderable 
flatneas in ' longo post tempore ' foUowed 
by 'post aliqnot aristas/ the stronger 
by the weaker. There is the objection, 
too, that 'aliquot' would natardfly dis- 
tribnte 'aristas,' whereas the equivalent 
to 'messis' is the plural 'aristae,' not the 
Singular 'arista.' The other alternative 
is to take 'post' for 'posthac,' which is 
very awkwaxd dler 'longo post tempore,' 
and construe 'aliquot mirabor aristas,' 'shall 
I see with wonder a few ears of com '—the 
soldiers being supposed to be bad (armem, 
as in fact they were, and therefore always 
ready for new civil wars. This would greatly 
oomplicate the line, ' aliquot aristas being 
in apposition to ' patrios finis ' and ' tuguri 
culmen,' ' mea regna,' to ' aliquot aristas.' 
It is, however, the explanation preferred by 
Heyne and most modern editors. In that 
Cftse we must snpposc that two feelings are 
mingled in Meliboeus' qnestion, a longing 
to retum to bis home, and a reflection that 
should he ever do so, he will probably find 
it impoverisbed. Mr. Campbell's notion, 
propounded in his specimens of the English 
poets, that Meliboeus is speaking of his cot- 
tage ' Standing behind ' a few ears of com, 
i. e. with a few ears gprowing before it, would 
hardly call for mention if criticism were not 
reduced to a choice of evils. 



70.] ' ImpiuB,' rather geneially wicked 
than stained with civil war. The Opposi- 
tion, as the next lines show, is between 
the soldiers and the Citizens, as if the 
former were an allen body. The acycctire 
' novallB ' is used substantively both in the 
feminine and in the neuter. See G. 1. 71. 
It varies, too, in sense, being sometimes 
applied to fallow land, which is Varro't 
definition of it (L. L. 5. 4b $ 39), some- 
times to ground unbroken or ploos^ed for 
the first time. The latter seems to be its 
force here, so that there is a rhetorical 
contrast with 'tarn cnlta' — 'the ground 
which I have broken up for the first time 
and brought into such excellent cnltava- 
tion.' 

71.] ' Barbaras,' alluding to the Gauls 
and other barbarians who were now in 
the Roman armies. Julius Caesar bad 
taken Gauls, (lermans, and Spaniaids into 
his Service. 

72.] Gud. and another of Ribbeck's 
cursive MSS., and some others, have ' per- 
duxit,' which was the reading of the 
old editions. Heins, restored ' produxit.' 
Wagn. justly says that there is an im- 
portant difference in the meaning of the 
two words. 'Perduxit* would be, *to 
what a termination has it brought them ;' 
• produxit,' ' to what a point.' ' His nos * 
Pal., Rom. ' En quis,' the common read- 
ing, is found in three of Ribbeck's cursives, 
two of them, includiiig Gud., hanng it 
written over an erasure, and in the margin 
of a fourth. The concurrence of two £st 
class MSS. which do not usually agree 
seems suffident to settle the question in 
the absence of Med. ; but the Variation is 
not easy to account for. Rom. has ' agris,' 
its original reading having been *con- 
suevimus agris.' It seems best to take 
the words as an exclamation, expressing 
the result of ' en quo produxit.' 

73.] This sarcastic ' nunc,' with an im- 
perative, is common enough, 'i nunc' 
being its most usual form, as in Hör. 1 
£p. 6. 17, and many other passages re- 
ferred to by Jahn on Persius 4, 19. ' With 
this before you, go on doing as you have 
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Ite meae^ felis quondam pecus, ite capellae. 

Non ego vos posthac, yiridi proiectus in antro, 75 

Dumosa pendere procul de rupe yidebo ; 

Carmina nulla canam ; non, me pascente, capellae, 

Florentem cytisum et salices carpetis amaras. 

T. Hie tarnen hanc mecum poteras requiescere noctem 

Fronde super yiridi : sunt nobis mitia poma, 80 

Ca»taneae moUes et pressi copia lactis ; 

Et iam summa procul villarum culmina Aimant, 

Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae. 



done/ Graftiiig pean and planting vinea 
stand of ooone for the ordinary operationa 
of huabandry. Both prooesses are de- 
scribed in O. 2. " Insere, Daphnl, piros/' 
9. 60, ia aaid aeriooalj. 

74.3 ' Felix quondam ' Hom., ' qnondam 
felix' FkO., Oud., which Ribbeck prefera. 
* Ite capellae,' 10. 77. Meliboena is going. 

75.3 The farewell here resembles gene- 
rany, though not verbally, that of Daphnia 
in Theoer. 1. 115 folL For goats browsing 
in the thickets on the rocks, see 0. 3. 
315. *' Pendentia rape capellaa," Ov. ex 
Ponte, 1. 9. 

76.] With 'yiridi proiectos in antro' 
«»mp. above vr. 1, 4. 

77.] 'Me paacente' ia merely 'me paa- 
tore,' not, üb Martyn thinka, that the 
goata fSsed from hia band. 

78.] 'CVtiaua' ia the arborescent In- 
oeme, which ia common in Greece and 
Italy, and a fayonrite food of cattle and 
beea. Comp. 2. 64., 10. 30, &c. Keightley 
remarka that aa the cytiana and mllows 
are planta of the piain, we may Bnppose 
that a different mral scene from the 
former ia intended. VHiere, however, we 
aee Qreek and Italian Bcenery mixed, we 
may be prepared for confuaion and india- 
tinctnen in deUula. 

79—83.] « Ton had best stay the night 
with me, ileep on leavea, and snp on 



applea, chestnnts, and cheese. The smoke 
annoonceB rapper, and the evening ia set- 
ting in.' 

79.] ' Poteraa ' (aimilarly nsed in Hör. 
2 S. 1. 16, Ov. M. 1. 679) ia explaincd 
aa thongb Meliboens were moving' off 
(comp. y. 75) ; bnt it ia rather to be com- 
vareä with * tempna erat ' (" nunc Saliari- 
DU8 Omare pulvinar Deorum Tempus erat 
dapibus, sodales," Hör. 1 Od. 37. 2), and 
iXP^^ for xp^' I^ seems more pressing 
than the present — 'you might as well 
atay.' Perhaps the acoonnt of the idiom 
is that it treata the time for action aa 
almost gone by, the wrong determination 
aa almoet ibrmed, and so implics urgency 
to change the one and overtake the other. 
Tibull. 3. 6. 53 haa "longaa tecum re- 
quiescere noctes." The old reading waa 
' poteris ' and ' hac nocte,' but ' poteris ' ia 
found in none of Ribbeck's MSS., and the 
atrongest support for * nocte ;' is a correc- 
tion in Pal., which changes ' noctem ' into 
' nocte,' but leayes ' hanc ' unaltered. The 
inyitation is from Theoer. 11. 44 foll.» 
SXiov iv r&rrp^ vap' tfiir räy p^Kra Hiatus' 
"Eirrl id^rai rjivfl mtX. 



80.1 * On a couch of green leayes.' 
81. J * Molles,' mealy, i. e. when 



areroaated. 
83.] Comp. 2. 67. 



they 



ECLOGA n. 
ALEXIS. 

A BHXPHXBD giyea ntterance to his love for a bcantifbl youth, complaining of bis in- 
difference, nrging him to come and live with bim in the country, and flnally upbraiding 
himaftlf for hia in&tuation. 
Fiurta of thia Eclogue are doeely modelled after the eleyenth Idyl of Theooitua, 
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wbere the Cydops addrenet QftUtea in » dmikr mumer. W« dumld begüul to bdiere 
it to be parely imaginary, thoogh even then it U saffidently dagndiiig to Virgil. 
Serviiu, however, and the paeudo-Donataa have a atory, also referred to by Martial 
(8. 66, &C.) and Apnleins (ApoL p. 279, ed. Elinenbont), that Alexis ia intended for 
Alezander, a yoath belonging to Pollio (Martial nys Maeeenai, wbo eaa bardly bare 
been tben acqaaintod with tbe poet). «nd giTen by bim to Vixgil, wbo is anppoied by 
8pobn to baye written tbe Edogue as a mark of gratitode to bis patron. 

Corydon and Alexis are probably fellow-sUves, tbough it is not easy to reooncile tbe 
varioas passages wbicb seem to rdTer to Corydon's condition (vy. 2, 20 — ^22, 67), and it 
is posnble tbat Virgil may not bave settled tlie pmnt in bis own mind, Oorydon bdng 
in fact a mixtore of tbe ordinary Theooritean sbepheid and tbe Cyelops. 

The beecbes (y. 3) and moontains (y. 6) again point to ^cily» not to Hantm, and 
Sicily is expressly mentioned in y. 21. 

Tbis Edogne is generally snppoaed to baye been tbe fint written ; bnt» aa Kdgbt^y 
remarks» all tbat oan be asserted is» tbat it was earlier than the flfth, «nd perfai^ tfaan 
tbe tbird (see £cL 6. 86, 87). 

^ FoRMOsuM pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim, 
Delicias domini, nee, quid speraret, habebat : 
Tantum inter densaa, umbrosa cacumina, fagos 
Adsidue veniebat : ibi baec incondita 8olus 
Montibus et sflvis studio iactabat inani : 5 

crudelis Alexi, nibil mea oarmina curas P 



1 — 6.] ' Corydon bad a bopeless passion 
for Alexis, äere is one of bis solitary 
loye plaints.' 

1.] The ' pastor,' as Keigbtley remarks» 
was one of tbe farm-slayes. 'IXomlni' 
then, y. 2, will be the common master of 
Corydon and Alexis. 'Corydon' is a 
sbepherd in Theoer. Idyl 4. Among 
other instances of 'ardere' for 'perdito 
amare,' witb an accnsatiye, see Hör. 4 Od. 
9. 13, *'Non sola comptos arnt adultorl 
Crines." There is a similar use of ' pereo ' 
and 'depereo.' Rom. and Qod. baye 
' Corydon pastor.' 

2.J An instance of riyalry between a 
slaye and bis master is mentioned Tac. 
A. 14. 42. Brunck read 'nee quod,' 
without authority. ' Kon habeo qnid spe- 
rem ' differs from ' non habeo quod spe- 
rem,' as Madyig remarks (§ 363, obs. 2), 
' non habeo ' in the former case baying the 
force of ' I do not know.' 

3.] ' Tantum,' as bis onlysolace. "Ve- 
teris, iam fracta cacnmina, fagos," 9. 9. 
Spohn would romoye tbe commas in eacb 
place, making 'cacnmina' a dependent 
accnsatiye, like " Os bamerosqne Deo nmi- 
lis," A. 1. 689; bnt the epitbet 'yeteris' 
at least would hardly support snch an 
accnsatiye, and the apposition between a 
thing and a prominent part of itself is not 
unoommon: e. g., ''inyenes, fortissima 



pectora," A. 2. 348. 

4.] Oallus (10. 60) talks of sobuang 
bimself by singiug yerses wbidi be bas 
already composed : tbe stnuns of Corydon, 
on tbe contrary, are unpremeditated. The 
Word, boweyer, in Cic and Liyy» aeems 
merely to mean artless, like "yersibos 
inoomtis," Q. 2. 386. 'Solus' is better 
than 'soUs,' a plaunble ooigectore of 
Drakenborch's, as making Corydon tbe 
principal olgect. So Prop. 1. 18. 30, 
" Cogor ad argutas dicere solos ayes." 

6.T ' lactobat,' rayed. A. 2. 688, "Talia 
iactäbam et furiata mento ferebar." 'In> 
ani,' bootless, because it was 'montibus 
et silyis.' It expresses also a prolonged 
pnrposelets lament, Hke ' incassum,' G. 1. 
387, 'neqnianam,' ib. 403. This can 
hardly be caaled an Imitation of Theoer. 

11. 18, wbere the Cyclops sootbes bis loye 
for QaJatea with song. 

6 — 18.] 'Alexis, I am desperate: mid- 
day and eyery thing liying shelters itself 
from the beat ; yet I am wandering nnder 
the Bun in the hope of finding you. Keyer 
did I find the scom of a loyed one so hard 
to bear: you may be more loyely than 
otbers, bnt do not presume on it.' 

6J^ The opening seems to be modelled 
on Theoer. 3. 6, 2 x^^^^^ *AfiapvK?ä, id« 

11. 19, i XwKä raXdrua, 
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Nfl nofitri mifierere P mori me deniqoe cogeck 

Nunc etdam pecudes umbras et Mgora captant ; 

Nunc viridis etiam occultant spineta lacertos, 

Thestylifl et rapide fessis mesaoribus aestu lo 

AUia serpyllumque herbas contundit dentis. 

At mecum raucis, tua dum yestigia lustro, 

Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cioadis. 

Nonne fuit satius, tristis Amaryllidis iras 

Atque superba pati fastidia P nenne Menalcan, 15 

QuamviB ille niger, quamvis tu candidus essee P 



7.] Tbeocr. 8. 9, tw^arSai m« iroii|«'r<f . 
'CogiB* FU., GqcL» «oogeg' Born., which 
mgnn better with 'deniqne,' and Ü sap- 
ported br Tbeocr. 

8.] " lAm pestor nmbru cum grege kn- 
fniido Riwmqcie femu querit," Uor. 8 
Od. 29. 21 ; "patnla pecns omne sab nbno 
est/' Ten, 3. 6; botb descriptions of 
noon. In 'captant' and * occultant,' as 
Keigbtiey lemarks, the frequentatWe may 
be ngnificant, denoting the mnltitadeB 
that Are aeeking shdter. 

9.] Tbeocr. 7. 22, 'KrUa 8^ jccJ vavpos 
4^* äikoffuuffi «atfff^i. *' Rnbum Dimo- 
Tere busertee," Hör. 1 Od. 28. 6. «La. 
eertaa' bere is the original reading of 

10.] «Bapido aeatar' «rapidna' in ita 
original lenae aeems to be nearly a syno- 
nyme of 'rapax.' Henoe tbe word ia 
applied to devonring aeaa and fire, and to 
tbe aoorcbing ann. Keigbtley on £. 7. 66 
haa coilected instancea wheve ' rapaz ' and 
' rapidaa ' appear to be uaed indifferently 
of aeaa and rivers. In Lncr. 4. 712 tbe 
1IS& i^ve "rapid! leonea," in id. 5. 892 
"rapidis caniboa i" tbere bowerer 'rabidi' 
('raibiifia') ia more probable, thongb 
Iiaebm.'a peremptoiy langnage doea not 
oonrinoe me tbat 'rapidi' wonid not be 
Latin. Le Clerc wiabed to read * rabido ' 
bere, wbicb ahowa bow caaily auch oritidam 
may bepnabedinto an extreme. Tbemean- 
ing ' Bwift ' nrdbably flowa from 'rapere,' in 
tbeaenseor'bnxryingaway.' «Tbeatylia,' 
Tbeocr. 2.1. 

11.] Sbe waa maktng fbr tbem the meaa 
called «moretom/ wbicb ia deacribed in a 
poem of tbat name attribnted to oor poet. 
It waa oompoaed of ilour, cbeeie, aalt, oil, 
and Tariona herbe (*berbaa olentis') brayed 
together in a mortar. Keigbtley. Horaoe 
in bia pbifippio againat garlic, Epod. 8. 4, 
aaya, " O dnra meaaormn iUa !" ' Olentia' 
ia applied eqnally to tbe atench of garlic 



and the fragranee of wild thyme» 

12.] 'I and the cicalaa alone are atir- 
ring and piping atill.' 'Cieadia' ia of 
eoone tbe real anbject, to be oonpled with 
'mecum,' thongb 'arbnsta' ia made the 
grammatical aubject by the tum of the 
expreasion, and ' mecnm reaonant arbntta 
cieadia' ia equivalent to 'mecum canunt 
cicadae.' ' Mecnm,' for like me, ia found 
in O. 1. 41., 2. 8. Bnt the aenae bere 
ia not only with or like me, but with 
me alone : and we may oompare tbe nae 
of 'mecum/ 'tecnm/ 'aecnm/ fbr 'by 
myaelf/ &c. Rom. haa ' ae mecum.' ' Tua 
Teatigia'ia ezplained by Keigbtley aa if 
Gorydon were merely going over tbe 
ground onoe trodden by Alezia : bnt tbe 
obvioua meaning is more graphic. Co- 
rydon is trying to find Alexis, whom be 
anpposes to be flying trom bim, tt. 60, 68, 
and examining bis footprinta. So "vea- 
tigia lustrat," A. 11. 768. 

18.1 Comp. G. 8. 888, where the 'ci- 
cadae'' are loud at the fimrth hour beibre 
the 'aeatua medii' (▼. 881). 'Arbusta' 
bere, aa there, are probably natural, not 
artifloiaL 

14.1 'Amaryllidiairaa,'8.80. 

15. J Tbe later editora auppoae tbe grier» 
anoe to bare been tbat Amatyllia waa 
acomful, Menalcaa awarthy ; but Corydon 
obvioualy oontrasta the scom of ^exia 
with tbat of his two former favooritea, bia 
paaaion for whom of oonrae he wiahea to 
paint atrongly, antidpaüng an olnection 
tbat Menalcaa at least could not be put 
into oomparison with Alexis, as being far 
lese beanttftil. Tbe nezt lines accordingly 
are a sort of apology for dark beauty, like 
tbat in 10. 89. 

16.] ' Eaaes,' aa the tense shows, refers 
properly to Menalcaa only, the former love, 
not to Alexis, thongb Virg., for tbe sake 
of brerity, chooeea to expresa bimself aa if 
both had been objecta c^ Coiydon'a affec- 
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fonnose puer^ nimium ne orede colori ! 

Alba ligustra cadunt, yaccinia nigra leguntur. 

Despectus tibi Bum, nee, qui sim, quaeris, Alexi, 

Quam dives pecoris, nivei quam lactifi abundans ; 20 

Mille meae Siculis errant in montibufi agnae ; 

Lac mihi non aestate novumy non frigore defit. 

CantOy quae solitus, si quando armenta yocabat, 

Amphion Dircaeua in Actaeo Aracyutho. 

Nee Bum adeo informis : nuper me in litore vidi« 25 

Cum placidum ventis staret mare ; non ego Dapbnim 



tionatthe same time. 'QoamTis' qtiali- 
fies the two a4JectiveB, 'however black, 
however fiur/ 

17.] 'Color/ beanty, as oonsistiiig in 
oolonr. " Nullos argento oolor est," Hör. 
2 Od. 2. 1. 

18.1 ' Ligustra/ probably privet. *Vac- 
cinia,' hyacinths ; thoagh some say, whortle 
benies, thinking that &e oontrast oa^t to 
be between two shnib«. Vom ingemously 
rappoaei '▼aocinium' and ^dKivBos to be 
the same word. ' Cadant,' are left to falL 
Compare the uie of ' iacent/ are aUowed to 
lie withoat being räcked np. 

19 — 27.1 ' Yet I am not a man to be 
Bcomed. 1 have nnmeroos flocke nnder 
my Charge ; I can ring like Amphion ; and 
the minor of the ¥rater teils me that I am 
not nnoomely .' 

20—23.] From Theoer. 11. 84, where 
the Cydops boasts bis pastoral wealth and 
skUl in piping to Galatea. Hence too, 
perhaps, ' Sicaus/ v. 21. Senr. and others 
take ' nivei ' with ' pecoris,' bnt ' niveom ' 
IS a regolar epthet of 'lac,' like ydxa 
\9vk6v m Hom., llieocr., &c. So Ov. 
M. 13. 829, in an evident Imitation of 
this passage, "Lac mihi semper adest 
niveam." If Corydon is a slave, we must 
suppose with Keightley that, in falling 
into the Cydops' langoag^, he is really 
thinking of the advantage he gets fit>m 
having so much nnder bis charge. 

21.] ' Mille meae agnae,' not ' a thoa- 
Band of my lambs,' as Wagn. thinks, 
< a thonsand lambs of nune,' as Forb. { 
it. 

22.] Theoer. instead of perennial milk 
has cheese, which being soft cheese, unfit 
to keep, would imply a oonstant supply of 
milk. ' Frigore,' as iif ^x*^f Soph. Phil. 
17, opp. to 4if B4pu, The words do 
not merely mean ' I have new milk all the 
year round ' (Wagn.), but ' milk does not 
fall me even at the most tr^-ing times ; in 



but 
. gives 



nimmer when '*lac praecipit aestns" (3. 
98), or in winter, which is the lambing 
seasorf.' 

23.] < Vocabat,' piped them home from 
pasture. Kdghtley refers to a pretty 
passage in Apoll. Bhod. 1. 676 : 

*flt 8* iv-Sr* ieYpavKoio kot* tx^m 0^- 
fAarrripos 

Kit a^Kiv, 6 94 r' c7<ri wdpos o-^ptyyi 

Xtyttif 
Ka\& fi9\i(6fitvos r6fuow /jJKos, 

Amphion and Zethus were broogfat np 
among the shepherds in ignorance of thdr 
divine birth. 

24.] Amphion was a Boeotian hero, 
Dirce a fbuntain near Thebes: Acte was 
an old name for Attica, and Aracynthos 
is a ridge in Aetolia, near the moath of 
the Achelous: so that here is another 
geographical düBculty. Vibtus Sequester 
vonches for an Attic, Steph. Byzant. 
fbr a Boeotian Aracynthns. It is con- 
venient to suppose that there was one on 
the frontiers of the two conntriea. Serv. 
here, as in the case of the Oaxes, sapposes 
the error to be intentional and dramatic. 
Propertins also oonnects Aracynthos with 
Amphion (4. 16. 42). 

25.] From Theoer. 6. 84 folL, where it is 
the Cydops who finds himsdf not so vgly. 
It is just posuble that a Mediterranean 
oove might be calm enough to mirror a 
giant, not posrible that it shoold be calm 
enough to mirror Corydon. Serv. observes 
the error, but he oondenms Virg. and 
Theoer. alike. 

26.] * Pladdum staret ' is equivalent to 
*placatum esset,' and 'vento' is the instru> 
mental ablative. So "vento rota oon- 
stitit," G. 4. 484. The wind is elsewhei« 
mentioned as the agent in calming the 
waters, as in A. 1. 66, *< £t muloere dedit 
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ludioe te metuam, si nnmquam fallit imago. 

O tantum libeat mecxun tibi sordida rura 

Atqae humilis habitare casas et figere cervos 

Haedoramque gregem viridi compellere hibisco ! 30 

Mecimi una in silvis imitabere Pana canendo. 

Pan primus calamoe cera coniungere pluiiB 

Instituit ; Pan curat ovis oviumque magistros. 

Neo te paeniteat calamo trivisse labellum : 

Haec eadem ut sciret, quid non faciebat Amyntas P 35 

Est mihi disparibus Septem compacta cicutis 

Fißtula, Damoetas dono mihi quam dedit olim, 



flactos et tollere vento" (note), 6. 763, 
" placidi itnTenmt aeqnora Teuti/' per- 
hi^ after Soph. Aj. 674, 9up&w 8* biAia 
wmtftdrmw 4Koifua§ "Xripwra v6t^ov. The 
common explanation is that the wind U 
ssid to do WD«! by abaenting itself it allows 
to be done; but thongh such a tum of 
thoogfat ia nanal enongh, and hence ap- 
plicable to any ringle passage, it is not 
eaay to Ke wby it shoald have saggested 
itaelf froqoently wben the wind is spoken 
of« nnlen we inppoae that Virg. is oon- 
•donaly imitaUng Bagh. in all four places. 
For IXiphnia, the groat bncolic hero, who 
was belored by a Naiad, aee introdaction 
toE. 6. 

27.] 'FaUit' PtO. originaDy, «fallat' 
PaL corrected, Rom., Gnd. The former ia 
preferable. He meana, of conrae, that the 
miiTor cannot lie. See on ▼. 78. 

28 — 44.] ' If yon wonld bat try lifo 
with nie ! we wonld hnnt and tend flocka 
togtsther, and I wonld teach yon to ring 
Uke Pin, the ahepherd'a patron. It ia an 
art whidi othera have envied, and I have 
a pipe which Damoetaa gave me at hia 
death aa the only one worthy to ancoeed 
htm. Beridea I have two pet roea, which 
I am aaTing for yon in apite of many 
entreatiea.' 

28.] Comp. Theoer. 11. 65. 'Sordida,' 
merely ooane, opp. to the eleganoe and re- 
finement of the dty . So Arirtoph. Clonda, 
43, *E^ 7^ ^r iypoiitos Ifiurros ßlüs, 

29.] Herne thinka hunting ont of place, 
and therefore propoaea, after a anggeation 
of Senr., to take ' oervoa ' aa antler-ahaped 
props for the cottage; bat Serr. himaelf 
had joatly obaenred that Corydon invitea 
Alexia to pleaaare, not to toil, and Wagn. 
adds that there is abnndant proof of the 
connexion betwecn the hunter and the 

VOL. I. 



ahepherd, e. g. G. 2. 471., 3. 409. Be idea 
Virg. witneaaea to hia own meaning by the 
rimilar ezpreaaion, "figere dammaa," G. 1. 
808, and Sen. Herc. F. haa "Tntoaqae 
faga figere oervoa" (paaaagea referred to 
by Cerda). 

80.] * Viridi hibiaco/ for 'ad yiridem 
hibiacum.' So Hot. 1 Od. 24. 18, " Qaam 
(imaginem) . . . nigro compnlerit Mercu- 
riua gregi," where the " grex niger " mnst 
mean the aonls already below. Herr, comp« 
A. 6. 461, " It damor caelo.'' Some how- 
ever take 'hibisco' aa a rod of bibiacoa, 
with which the kida are drivcn. It ia an- 
lackily ancertain what plant the bibiacoa 
is, Dioecoridea and Ftolla^ua deacribing it 
aa a kind of mallow, PUny aa reaembling a 
parsnip. Neither a mallow nor a paranip 
wonld make a rod; bat aa we find the 
ahepherd in 10. 71 making a baakct with 
'hibiacna,' we may condude that it poa- 
aeeaed aome atrength and pliancy. 

82.] ' Pluria :' we hear of pipea made of 
three, nine, eieren, fiiteen, and twenty-one 
reeda. The Cyclopa in Gr. M. 18. 784 
haa one of a handred. Forb. 

83.] "Pecori peooriaqae magiatro/' 8. 
101, Ot. f. 4. 747. 

34.] ' Triviaae labellnm,' by rnnning the 
nnder lip backwarda and forwarda along 
the fiatnla. Lncr. 4. 588 of Ften, "Unco 
aaepe labro calamoa percorrit hiantia." 
' Paeniteat,' not qnite the aame aa 'padeat,' 
aa the act ia rhetorically anppoaed to have 
been done (hence the pnat ' triviaae ') and 
the actor to be looking back on it. 

85.] Amyntaa ia not a iavourite (10. 
88), bat a fooliah and enviona rival (5. 8 
foll.). 

36.] 'Cicatia,' hoUow hemlock atalka. 
"Cavaa inflarc dcntaa," Lncr. 5. 1383, of 
the origin of paatoral mnric. 
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Et dixit moriens : Te nunc habet ista seoundnm. 

Dixit Damoetas : invidit stiütus Amyntas. 

Fraeterea duo, nee tuta mihi valle reperti, 40 

Capreoli, sparais etiam nuno pellibus albo, 

Bilia die siccant ovis ubera ; quos tibi aervo. 

lam pridem a me illos abduoere ThestyHa erat ; 

Et faciet, quoniam sordent tibi rnunera nostra. 

Huc adesy o formose puer : tibi lilia plenia 45 

Ecce ferunt Nymphae calathis ; tibi Candida Nais» 

Fallentis violaa et summa papayera carpens, 

Narcis8\un et florem iungit bene dentis anethi ; 



88.] ' Secandam,' mv worthy Bucoeseor; 
'seouiidui' being uaed of that which u 
ncarly eqiud. Hör. 1 Od. 12. 17, " Unde 
nil mahu generatur ipso Nee viget qoic- 
quam simile ant aecundum ; Proximos iUi 
tarnen oocapavit Pallas honorea." Comp, 
alao £. 5. 48, " Nee calamis solum aeqm- 
paras sed voce magistrmn; Fortanate 
puer, tu nunc eris alter ab iUo." ' lata,' 
not ' haec,' aa being already Corydon's pro- 
perty when Damoetas spoke. It is not even 
certain from the words that the gift may 
not bave been made long beforo bis death. 

39.] ' Stultns,' because he fimcied him- 
Bclf oqual to Corydon. The langnage, aa 
Forb. remarks, ia ratber epic 

40.] There are dmilar love presenta in 
Theoer. 3. 34., 11- 40. ' Nee tuta,' from 
wild beaata. The difficulty enhaneea the 
value of the preaent, aa Heyne remarka, 
comparing Ov. M. 13. 834. 

41.] These white spota diaappear affcer 
the roe ia aix montha old (Senr. and Wun- 
derlich), and therefore these roea would be 
very Young. Theoer. 11. 40 haa rp4^ 94 
TOI iyScKa rtßp^St Vldaat iiLm¥¥op6p9§s, 
where some read fULMo^6po»s, nuirked with 
moon-Uke spots. Rom. and two of Rib- 
beck's curaives bave 'ambo,' pointing it 
with the next verae. In any case it seems 
better to eonatruet 'capreoU' with *aic- 
cant ' than to make it the aulject of a verb 
Bubatantive underatood. 

42.] * Bina die aiccant ovia ubera,' i. e. 
they auck the aame ewe twice a day. 
Vant), R. R. 2. 2. 15. Keightley. The 
diatributive foroe of ' bina ' ia made to 
exert itadf not on the prineipal word, 
' capreoli/ but on the acceaaory ' diesi,' ao 
that it 18 a kind of bypallage. 

43.^ 'Abdueere orat:* 'oro' with an 
Infinitive on the analogy of ' vdo,' ' peto,' 
*po8tulo.' Comp. A.IS. 313, "Stabant 
orantea primi transmittcro curaum." The 



paaaage ia from Theoer. 3. 83, TdEr /ic ical 
a Hipfuftifos *Zpi9aKls k iUKomAxp^^ Arret* 
Hak tuam cl, ^irtl ir6 ftM, iattuMpWr^. 
< Tbeatylia' from ▼. 10 appeara to be a alave. 

44.] 'Et faeiet' equivalent to 'et ab- 
duoet,' aa we ahould aay, * and ahe ahall do 
80.' So " ni faciat," A. 1. 62, ia equivalent 
to " ni moUiat et temperet." Obeerve how 
'^^i^. throughout thia line haa varied the 
expreaaiona of Theoer., hia Corydoo bdng 
more oourteoua, and hia Alexia preaumably 
more aenaitive. The fiu^t haa been already 
noticed in part by Serv» 

46 — 65.] 'Corne and eigoy a ooontiy 
life. Nature produoea her lovelieat flowers 
— all fbr you; and you ahall bave the 
fidreat and moat delicioua fruita.' Spohn 
rightly remarka that the general aeope of 
the paaaage ia ämply an invitation to 
share the delighta of the countxy, Co- 
rydon repreaenting the nympha and him- 
acJf aa doing the bonoora; but thia doea 
not exdude the notion of special preaenta 
of flowera and fruit like thoee in 8. 70. 
With the expresaion comp. 0. 2. 3 note. 

46.] The nympha offer flowera, bong 
goddessea of the springa that water them, 
aa Voss remarks, oomparinff paeudo-Virg. 
Copa 16, " Et quae virgineo libata Acheloia 
ab amne Lilia vimineia attulit in calathia," 
evidently from the context an Imitation 
of the preaent paasage. He may be right 
alao in aaying that Corydon ia apeaking of 
the produoe of hia own «ratered garden, aa 
is ahown by Columella'a reforenoe to thia 
paaaage in hia tenth book, on the cultiva- 
tion of a garden. 

47.] 'Pallcntia violaa/ yellow violeta, 
\wK6iop, opp. ' nigrae,' ficAdi^cor. " Hnctua 
viola pallor amautium," Hör. 3 Od. 10. 
14. Heyne remarka that the paleneas of 
aouthema is yellow. Ov. M. 11. 100 haa 
" aaxum palluit auro." 

48.] ' Anethua:' an aromatic plant akin 
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Tum, oasia atque aliis intexens soavibus herbisi 

MoUia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha. ^ 50 

Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala, 

Castaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat ; 

Addam cerea pruna ; bonos erit buic quoque pomo ; 

Et YOBy o lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte^ 

Sic positae qaoniani suavis misoetis odoreß. 59 

Rusticus es, Oorydon : nee monera curat Alesds^ 

Nee, si mTmeribus certes, ooncedat lollas. 

Heu, beu, quid Yolui miBero mibi ! floribus austrom 

Perditus et liquidis üunisi fontibus apros. 



to the fennel, with a yellow flower ; it is 
grown in onr gardens. In a oelebrated 
pawage of Mcwchns (Idyl 8. 101} it Is 
called T^ r* Ma\h olAov itn/iBov. 

49.'] 'Cana:' an aromatie ■hrub, with 
leavea Uke the olive, common in the south 
of EoTope. ' Intexens casia (vaccinia)/ a 
poetical variety for ' intexens casiam.' 

50.1 • ' Vaodnia,' the dark hyacinth, v. 
18u It 18 not dear whether 'caltha' ib 
the Chrysanthemum orthe marigold. That 
ita fragrance was not its recommendation 
appean from Fliny (21. 6), where its 
" gravis odor" is mentioned, and Ovid 
(Font. 2. 4. 28), who ennmerates among 
otfaer changes in the course of natnre» 
** C^thaqoe Psestamis vincet odore rosas." 
*Flngit,' picks ont, the hyacinth being 
aa it were the gromid which is variegated 
by the «caltha.' 

51.] A description of qninces, which 
were called 'mala Cydonia.' These fruits 
have nothing to do with making a garland, 
as some of uie oommentatora think. The 
nymphs bring flowers in baskets : Coiydon 
gathers frnito, and also sprigs of bay and 
myrtle. 

53.3 ' Cerea prana,' yellow plnms, which 
were valncd more than porple. Fliny, 15. 
13, Ov. H. 13. 817. ' Huic qnoqne pomo,' 
L e. ' pmnis / «pomnm ' inclnding all frnit 
ezcept gnpes, nnts, and, according to 
some, fipk ' Honoe erit' is well explained 
by Serv. : " ffi a te dilectom Aierit : sicnt 
castaoeae in honore fnenmt amatae Ama- 
rj'llidl." Some MSS. and the old editions 
have 'et bonos,' to avoid the hiatus. 
Heins, strack it ont. The non-elinon of a 
Short Towel is remarkable ; but it is donbt- 
less to be aooounted for not only, as in A. 
1. 405, by the pause in the verse, but bv 
the &ct tiiat H is a eenü-consonant, whicn 
should be bome in mind, too, in the case 



of caesuras, such as 6. 53., O. 4. 187, &c. 

54.] * Proxima :* the oompanion of the 
laurel, always, and not only in this nosegay . 
Among other instanoes is Hör. 3 Od. 4. 19, 
"ut premerer sacra Lauroque collataque 
myrto." Comp, the use of ' proximus ' for 
near kin and bosom friends. 

56 — 68.] 'Vain hope, to reoommend 
myself bv presents which he will disdain, 
and a richer rival surpass ! O this destruc- 
live passion ! Tet why should he disdain 
a li& which even gods have loved? I 
must foUow him — ^it is mere natural at- 
traction. Evening Coming, and no relief !' 

56.] 'Rusticus es,' you are a down; 
i. e. your presents are clownish. Alexis 
lived in the dty, v. 28. Gebauer p. 166 
comp. Theoer. 20. 8, ßovK6\os Ar iB4Kus 
/ic ic6eraif rdEXoy ; Rom. has ' rusticus est ' 
(and so Pal. originally), and in the next 
line ' certet.' 

57.1 ' lollas, the master of Alexis, would 
outbid you.' Por ' certes — ooncedat * tiie 



Dresden Serv. has the indicative 
oonoedit.' But as he does not mean to 
compete, the subjunctive is preferable. 

58.] ' Quid vdui mihi :' like the com- 
mon phrase 'quid tibi vis?' 'What do 
you mean ?' 'What are you afterP' He 
snddenly^ reflects on the destructiveness of 
bis passion. This is more simple and 
natural than to suppose with Heyne and 
Voss that he is reproaching Mmself for 
having just made a comparison which 
must be dtsadvantageous to him. 

59.] 'I have let in the scorching Sd- 
rooco to my blossoms, and wallowing wild 
boars to my dear Springs' — no doubt, as 
Voss says, a proverbial expression. The 
Sdrocco, Horaoe's 'plumbeus Auster/ is 
spoken of in Aesch. Eum. 988 — 40 as 9«r- 
tpairfifwy ßxdßn — ^Xoyfths dfifwrotrrtffiis 

2 
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Quem fugis, ab, demens ? habitarunt di quoqne süvas 60 

Dardaniusqae Paris. Pallas quas condidit arces 

Ipsa colat ; nobis placeant ante omnia silvae. 

Torva leaena lupum sequitur ; lupus ipse capeUam ; 

Florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella ; 

Te Gorydon, o Alexi : trabit sua quemque voluptas. ^ 65 

Aspice, aratra iugo referunt suspensa iuvenci. 

Et sol crescentis decedens duplicat umbras : 

Me tarnen urit amor ; quis enim modus adsit amori P 

Ab, Corydon, Corydon, quae te dementia cepit P 

Semiputata tibi frondosa yitis in tümo est. 70 

Quin tu aliquid saltem potius, quorum indiget usus, 



60.1 ' Qaem f^gU ' may be for ' cnr me 
fagis r '(see on 1. 54,) or the meaning maj 
be ' yoa know not whom yoa avoid in avoid- 
ing me,' like " nee qai sim qoaeris/' ▼. 19. 

61.] Athens was the only city that Mi- 
nerva founded, thongh in the eider Greek 
Mythology it seems she was the goddess 
of fortresses in general, and hencc called 
ipwrlwroKiSf iiXakico/ifnitt, wokids, voAioD- 
XOSt iucpaia, iucpla, icApSovxof, wvkeurts, 
See Dict. Biog. Athena. Corydon prefers 
the countryto Athens, the noblestof cities. 
We sbonld remembert hat he is a Qreek. 

62.1 ' Ipsa coUt/ let her have them to 
herseu. 'Placeant,' 'let me lore the 
country,' for 'let me eigoy it/ — a natural 
expression, since the love is essential to 
the ei\joyment. It ooeurs again Q. 2. 485, 
" Rura mihi et rigni plaoeant in vallibns 
amnes, Flumina amem silvasque inglo- 
rius." Oebaner p. 169 comp. Mosch. 5. 12, 
irol 9ayas ^t\4oifu rhw iyy6dtv ^x®*" &«coöcir. 

63.] 'Every creature pursnes that for 
which it hungers : I pursae thee.' Theoer. 
10. 80, *A eä^ rhv K^ruro», 6 K6kos rkw 
dya 8i<(«cci, *A yipoMos riporpow iyii 8* 4w\ 
rX» iitijJaniiAM. ' Ipse,' in bis tnm. 

66.] For similar versions or variations 
of ßov\vr6s, see Hör. 3 Od. 6. 43, and 
Epod. 2. 63, " Videre fessos vomerem in- 
versum boves Collo trahentis languido." 
'Ingo referunt,' draw home. "Versa 
iugo referuntur aratra," Ov. F. 6. 497, 
quoted by Trapp. ' Suspensa,' not going 
into the ground (' depressa '), but carried 
so as not to toudi the ground, as in the 
expression ' suspenso gmdu ' — ^probably the 
same thing as Horaoe's 'vomerem in- 
versum,' thongh Keightley makes a dis- 
tinction. The contrast expressed in this 
and the following lines u probablyfrom 
Theoer. 2. 38 foll., as Gebauer, p. 171, re- 
marks. 



68.] 'My love does not cool with eve- 
ning, or end with the long summer-day.' 
Boä notions seem to be implied. With 
the first comp. w. 8 — 13, where, as here, 
it is hinted, not cUrectly expressed, with 
the second. Hör. 2 Od. 9. 10 foU. "nee 
tibi Yespero Surgente deoedunt amores, 
Nee rapidum fugiente Solem." With the 
language Oebauer comp. Theoer. 7. 56. 

69—73.] ' This is madness. I will re- 
tum to my neglected business, and tnut 
to find another love.' 

69.] Here and in 6. 47 Wagn. and Rib- 
beck put a note of exclamation after 
'cepit.' That the interrogation is light 
is evident from the passage imitated here. 
Theoer. 11. 72, l VilfnKw^, KAkKu^, va rat 
pp4yas 4KWw6raacu; and from similar 
passagee elsewhere, e. g. Flaut. MiL 2. 5. 
24, " quaete intemperiae tenent ?" (comp, 
id. Aul. 1. 1. 32, " nesdo pol quae illunc 
hominem intemperiae tenent "), G. 4. 494^ 
5, A. 2. 42, 519. 

70.1 Both the half-pruned vine and the 
over-feafy dm would be ngns of negli- 
gence. Comp. G. 2. 410, "bis vitibns 
ingruit umbra." An unpruned vine was a 
great scandal in ancient nusbandry. Hör. 
1 S. 7. 31. Voss, reviving a notion of 
Serv., sees an allusion to an alleged super- 
stition, that to drink of the wine of an 
unpruned vine caused madness, Numa 
having forbidden libations to be made 
from such wine, to show that the gods 
did not approve of the slothful husband- 
man, so that this would be another rustic 
proverb ; but whatever may be the value 
of the Illustration, not only the context, 
but the words themselves show that Co- 
rydon is simply taxing^ himself with a 
neglect of common duty. 

71.] ' At least try to do some basket- 
work ;' one of the home occupations of the 
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Yimimbus mollique paras detexere iiinco P 
Invenies alituny si te hie fastidit, Alezim. 



hmbandman, G. 1. 266. These lines sre 
copied trom Theoer. 11. 72 foll. ' Saltem/ 
if you cannot go aboat harder work. So 
in 10. 71, the poet makes a baaket while he 
IS Anging of his friend'B peflaion. ' Usus/ 
G. 2. 22 note. 

72.] 'Detexere/ to plait out, i.e. to 
finish. " Qua« inter deram azmoe neqaint 



nnam togam detexere/' Titln, ap. Non. 1. 
8. Forc. 

73.] Eöpi}0'cif roXircioy tiro»s «rol icaX- 
\loi^ ftXAoy, Theoer. 1. c. Pal. (originally) 
had ' ikstidiat / Rom. has ' fkBti(£at/ which 
is worth mentioning, aa ahowing a tendencv 
to introduce the Bobj. ; see on v. 27. FaL 
(originally) and Qud. have 'Alexis.' 



ECLOGA m. 
PALAEMOK 

HENALCAS. DAMOETAS. FALAEMON. 

Thib Eclogne is a specimen of a nistic singing-mateh, such as occurs in several of the 
Idyls of Theocritos, the fifth being that whieh Virgil had here chiefly in view. The 
aomewhftt ooarse banter which preoedea it ia stadied partly after the fifth, partly alter 
the fourth IdyL Other imitations will be fonnd notioed in their placea. The match 
itaelf la technically ealled Amoebaean singing (rendered by Yirig^ 'idtemis,'or 'altemii 
Tenilms,' v. 59., 7. 18), the general principle of which seems to be that the second of 
tbe competiton shonld reply to the first in the same nmnber of verses, and generally 
OD the aame or a similar snbject. For further Tarietiea see the Introdnction to Edogoe 
8. Here the challenger begins, aa in Theoer. Idyla 6 and 8, though in Idyl 6 the oon- 
trary la the caie. 

Yiyea fonnd an aUegory in thia Edogne, Damoetaa standing for Yirg^ and Menalcas 
for one of bis riyala; bnt the poem ia now nniversally agreed to be imaginary, in apite 
of the awkwaid introdnction of the hiatorical namea of PoUio, Baviua, and Maevina. 
If aaything, Menalcas ia to be identified with Virgil, aa wonld appear trom the fifth and 
ninth Edognes; bnt this cannot be presaed, nor need we follow those who, like Gerda, 
attempt to eatabUsh a difference in Menalcas' favonr, contrary to Fälaemon's verdict. 

The date, like \bat of Eclogne 2, can only be detemüned relaüvely to Edogne 6. 

The aoenery ia again ^dlian, at least in part. 

JT. Die mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus P an Meliboei P 
D. Non, yemm Aegonis ; nuper mihi tradidit Aegon. 



1 — 81.] Jf. «Whom are yon keeping 
abeep for ? D. Aegon. Jf. Poor sheep ! 
their owner is hopdeialy in love, and hia 
hirding steala the milk. D. Aa if yon 
had any right to tannt me! Jf . Of 
eoarse not; I cnt Mioon'a vinea. D. 
Broke Daphnia' bow and anrows, you 
mean. Jf. Well, I saw yon steal Damon's 
goat. D. It was mine ; I won it at a sing- 
ing match. Jf. Ton ! when yon can't sing. 
D. 111 Bing againat yon now for a calf / 

l.J Tbeocr. 4. 1, 2. • Cnina/ -«, «001, 



occnrB in Plant, and Ter., bnt was obsolete 
in Virg.'s time, aa is shown by the parody 
qnoted in the pBendo-Donatus* Life of 
Yirg., "Die mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecna 
anne Latinum? Non, verum Aegonia 
(Aegones?) noetri sie mre loquuntur." 
It is nsed by Cüc. Verr. 2. 1. 64, where the 
luiguage is apparently that of a legal fbr- 
mnhi. The question implies that Damoetaa 
is a mere himing, * alienus eustos,' v. 5. 

2.] Aegon's name ia a tannt, becauae he 
ia Uie rival of Menalcas, v. 4. 
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M. Infelix o semper» ovib, peous I ipse Neaenm 

Dum fovet, ao, ne me sibi praeferat illa, veietur, 

EEic alienus ovis custos bis mulget in hora. 

Et sucus pecori et lac Bubducitur agnis. 

D. ParciuB ista viris tarnen obiicienda memento. 

Novimus, et qui te, transversa tuentibus hircis. 

Et quo — sed faciles Nymphae risere— sacello. 

JET. Tum, eredo, cum me arbustum videre Miconis 

Atque mala vitis incidere falce novellas. 

D. Aut hie ad veteris fagos cum Dapbnidis arcum 

Fregisti et calamos : quae tu, perverse Menalca, 

Et, cum vidisti puero donata, dolebas» 

Et, si non aliqua nocidsses, mortuus esses. « 

M. Quid domini faciant, audent cum talia fures P 



10 



15 



8.1 Theoer. 4. 18. 26. With the order 
of tue worcb Barmann comp. Q. 4. 168, 
**Ignavam, fuoos, pocus a praesepibiis 
arcent." 'Ipae/ yonr owner, AcgoQ. 
Comp^ the weÜ-known " ipie dizit," onrhs 
1^ Born, has * ille.' 

4.] 'Fo¥et/ Courts, repeatedly naed by 
Cicero in the sense of paying attention to 
a person: comp, its nae in the senae of 
oonstant attendanoe, e.g. **castra fo* 
vere," A. 9. 67. 

5.] ' Twice an hour/ when twioe a day 
would have been füll measnre» as Serv. 
remarks. The phraae ia of courae exag- 
gerated : bnt the ofience of aecret mUking 
was a common one, pnniahed, Bmmen. 
aaya, with whipping and loas of wagea. 
The taunt ia from Theoer. 4. 8. PaL and 
another good MS., the Mentelian, have 
* mulgit.' 

6.] 'The ewea are exhanated and the 
lamSfl atarved.' Perhapa, aa Voaa thinka, 
he may mean the time before the lamba 
were weaned, when the ewea onght not to 
have been milked at all. ' Subduoere ' need 
only mean to withdraw, aa in Cic. Tuac. 2. 
17, " anbdnc dbum nnnm diem athletae ;" 
here howerer the additional notion of 
atealth ia anggested by the contezt. 

10.] •TumCriaere*).* ' Credo/ iromcal» 
A. 7. 2d7. Henalcaa aflfbcts to chaige 
hunaelf with what Damoetaa did. ' Arbna- 
tnm/ a vineyard in which the vinea were 
trained on treea, oppoaed to eapaliers: 
here the treea on which the Tinea were 
trained. ' Miconia vitia ' are iWmi Theoer. 
5. 112. 

11.] «Mala lalce," like "dolo malo," 
«malafrands»" malidona. Tlboll. 8. 6. 20, 



" Et modo nata mala vellere poma mann." 
Flinv, 17. 1, aaya that the lawa of tiie 
Twelve Tablea impoaed a heavy flne for 
cutting another man'a treea 'ininria.' 
' Novellaa ' ia emphatic, aa the y onng Tinea 
onffht not to have been tonchod with the 
kmfe at all, Q. 2. 365. The woid is a 
technical term in rural economv, being 
naed in later Latin aubstantively fbr a 
yonngTine, while 'norello ' meana to pknt 
Tonng treea (Suet. Dom. 7), and 'novel* 
letum,' a nnraery. 

12.] 'Ad veteria fagos:' the aame acenery 
aa in 2. 8., 9. 9. The bow and arrowa 
natnraUy balonged to a ahepherd : aee 2. 
29note. 

18.] 'Perverae' equivalent to 'inrare.' 
The paaaage ia imitated from Theoer. 5. 12, 
t6 8*, 2 KOK^, Ktä r6tc* h-dKw BaaKolimrf 
ffol rv¥ fit rit Xoitrßta yufuthy UBi^Ktis, which 
aoconnta for the repetition of 'et,' tt. 
14, 16. 

14.] The <pner' ia eTidently Daphnie, 
not, aa Heyne thinka, aome boy to whom 
he gave the bow and arrowa. 

16.] Comp. 7. 26. 

16. J ' Purea * ia comic for * aervi.' Comp. 
Hör. 1 Ep. 6. 46, " Exilia domna eat nbi non 
et mnlta anpetsnnt Et dominum iallnnt et 
proannt foriboa." Comp, alao the double 
meaning of the Engliah 'knave' ajid 'tU- 
lain,' thoogh the prooeaa of changa there 
haa been reveraed. ' What will the maater 
do if the man talka at thia rate?' It 
aeema to be a proTerbial expreaaion: at 
an^ rate the aenae ia clear, in spite of the 
olgectiona of Wagn. and Forb., aa the 
whole form of the line ahowa that ' domini ' 
and 'ftirea' axe meant to be oonelaUve 
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Non ego to vidi Damonifly pessimey capmm 

Excipere insidiis, multum latrante Lycisca P 

Et cum clamarem : Quo nunc se proripit ille ? 

Tityre, coge pecuB ; tu post carecta latebas. 

2). An mihi cantando victus non redderet ille. 

Quem mea carminibus meruiBset fistula capmm P 

8i nesciB, meus ille caper fuit ; et mihi Dämon 

Ipee fatebatur ; sed reddere posse negabat. 

M. Cantando tu ültim P aut umquam tibi fistula cera 25 

luncta fuitP non tu in trivÜB, indocte, solebas 

Stridenti miserum Btipula disperdere carmen P 

D. Tis ergOi inter nos, quid possit uterque, vicissim 



termi. 'Fans,' in fact, involveB 'eervi,' 
aad something more, prCTMuing us fbr 
Menalcas' new chsrg«. 'Fmaant,* *what 
would they do if they were to oome on the 
Bcene ?' the cue being a suppcMed one, tfae 
nibttitatioii of Aegon for Damoetas : to 
tbat ibere is no oocaaioii to adopt ' fbcient,' 
the readiiigof Gnd. (oorrected) and aome 
inferior M^. 

1&] ' Bzdper«' as in A. 8. 382. Hör. 8 
Od. 12. 10. ' Lydsd ' were mongrels be- 
tween woWes and dogs, laid. Qrig. 12. 2. 
See Fliny 8. 40. 

19.] * Qao nnnc se poripit ille P' < what 
BB joDider Togue darting atP' Damoetas 
was JQst mäing oat of hia ambnacade. 
'Titfnas' la the ahepherd of Dämon. 

20.] 'Coge,' nraster yonr flock, which 
was atraying in sofnoaea secnrity, as in 1. 
9. 'Carecta:' in CatnlL 19. 2 "carex" 
i« joined with " Timen imioens»" so that the 
featorea of the oonntry aj^ear to be the 
aame as in 1. 48. 

21.] 'Bedderety' becanae the qnestion 
refers to past time. ' Was he not to re- 
etoroP' Flantos, Trinnmmus 1. 2. 96, 
" Non ego ilfi argentom ledderem P Non 
redderes." It is the ordinary nse of the 
aabjnnctiTe in qnestions, answering, when 
foimd in the present, to the deliberative 
nibjnnctiTe in Qreek, bnt employed leas 
restrlctedly. So "quid &cerem?" 1. 41, 
«« elocniar an sileam P" A. 3. 89. 

28.J Heyne comp. Ov. Her. 20. 162, 
" Si neacisy dominum res habet ista suum." 
The phrase is not an unoommon one. 

26.] ' Cantando tu illmn :' the verb is of 
dbfuae to be snpplied firom ' cantando Tic- 
tos,' ▼. 21. The ellipse suits the colloquial 
style. What foQows is imitated ircm 
Tbeocr. 6. 6. 



26.] 'Vincta' Rom., Gud. &c. The 
words are oonstantly oonfounded, and in 
cnrsive writing are hardly to be dis- 
tingnished* 'In trivüs,' Le. to vulgär 
eaxs. JvLV. 7. 68 : 

" Sed vatem egreginm cui non sit publica 
Vena 
Qni nihil expositum soleat deducere, nee 

qui 
Communiferiatcarmen triviale moncta." 

' Indoctus ' impües want of skill in any par* 
tienlar art, as in Hör. A. P. 880, " Indoc- 
tusque pilae disdve trocfaive quiesdt." 

27.1 ' Stridenti,' L q. 'stridula,' as Spohn 
remarks, ' -i' bdngthe adHectival termina- 
tioii, BentL on Hör. 1 Od. 2. 81, 25. 17. 
' Stipula,' a Single reed, opposed to ' fistula 
cera iuncta.' The Verona fragment haa 
'stipula misemm.' 'Miserum disperdere 
Carmen,' to play a vile and wretched 
strain; 'dispexdere Carmen' meaning to 
d|ay a bad tune, not to spoil a good one. 
The 'dis' is intensive, as in 'dispereo.' 
Milton, LyddM 128, " And when they list 
their lean and flashy aongs Qrate on their 
scrannel pipes of wietched straw." Dryden 
(Essay on Satire) refers to this line as 
showing that Vuv. might if he ideased 
have made himself the first of Roman 
Satirists — ^rather a large condusion. 

28.] The general nüe seems to be that 
'vin' or 'vime' nmply asks for informa- 
tion, wlule 'vis' oommands, Bentl. on 
Hör. 2 Sat. 6. 92. ' Vicissim,' referring 
to the manner of proceeding, while ' iuter 
noe ' merely expresses that there is to be a 
oontest. 'Vicissim' may be meant as a 
transiation of äfioißalms, but its nse in 5. 
60 Shows that it need not be undoratood 
80 strictly. 
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Experiamnr P ego Iianc vitulam — ne forte recuaes. 

Bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere fetus — 30 

Depono : tu die, mecum quo pignore certes. 

M, De grege non ausim quicquam deponere teoum : 

Est Tm'lii namque domi pater, est iniusta noyerca ; 

Bisque die numerant ambo pecus, alter et haedos. 

Yerum, id quod multo tute ipse fatebere maiusi 35 

Insanire Übet quoniam tibi, pocula ponam 

Fagina, caelatum divini opus Alcimedontis : 

Lenta quibus tomo taycHli superaddita vitis 

DifiKisos hedera vestit pallente corymbos. 



29.1 Tbeocr. 6. 21 foU., 8. 11 foU. 

30. J Theoer. 1. 26. 'A 8ö* txo^o^ ipiipm 
woTCLftdA^rrM 4t t6o v^XAof. Theoer. 
■peaks of a goat with twins ; and Keightley 
remarks that it U not luual for eows to 
have twins. Keightley also remarks that 
Virg., in sUiviBhly following his original, 
has made Damoetas, a hireling, stäce a 
heifer from the herd which he is keeping. 
' Yitula ' is apparently nsed for * iuvenca,' 
as Spohn remarks. 

31.] * Depono :* Theoer. 8. 11, 12, «ora- 
9uyai MKoif, 'Quo pignore,' the modal 
ablative, which is really the same with the 
ablative absolute. 

32 — 59.] ' M. I daie not wager any of 
my cattle ; but T have a better stake, two 
ouf 8 of Alcimedon's maldng. i>. I have 
two by the f ame band ; bot they are no- 
thing to the heifer. M. No pat-offs : 111 
accept any terms. Pdaemon shall be um- 
pire. jD. Come on then : I'm not afraid : 
only pay attention, Pkilaemon. JP. The 
grass is soft to sit on, and the ooontry 
lovcly : so begin, Damoetas first.' 

32.] Theoer. 8. 16, 17. « Teoum,' like 
you. Wagn. comp. Plaut. Gas. Frol. 75, 
"Id ni flt, mecum pignus, si quis volt, 
dato." 

33.] From Theoor. 1. c. x^^^* ^ ' 
iror^p M<v x& M^rt}A, it would seem as if 
'iniustus' were to be snpplied fh)m 'in- 
iusta/ and both eonstrued as predicates; 
but it is simpler to render ' I have a fiitJier 
at home, and a harsh stepmother.' 

34.] ' Bisque die/ not merely in the eve- 
ning, as in 6. 85. ' Haedos :' bendes count- 
ing the whole flock, one or other of them 
oounted the kids separately. 

85.] In Theoer. 1. c. Menalcas offers to 
wager a pipe in deiault of a lamb, and 
Daphnis, like Damoetas here, says he can 
match it, bat, unÜke him« agrees to the 
terms. 



36.] Theoer. 1. 27 foU. ' Pbcula.'a Idnd 
of dual, a pair of eups, as in v. 46, two 
bdng genexally set belbre each guest. Hör. 
1 S. 6. 117. * Ponam ' =r 'deponam.' 

37.] Cups ofbeechwoodbelongto primi- 
tive oonntry lifo, as Wagn. remarka, com- 
paring HbuU. 1. 10. 8, Ov. M. 8. 669. 
Aleimedon is not heard of ekewhere. It is 
suggested (Sillig, CataL Artif, p. 36) that 
he may have been a oontemporary artist 
whom Viig. meant to oompliiDent. Hers 
and in the latter part of v. 43 Yirg. had 
his eye on Theoer. 5. 104^ 5» thoug^h the 
oonnection there is difierent. 

3&] < Tomo ' for < scalpro/ the graving 
tool, not the lathe. Serv., on A. 2. 39^ 
has an improbable stoiy that Vii^g. ori- 
ffinally wrote 'faeilis,' which was altered 
bcMcause of the rule fbrbidding the nse of 
two epithets with the same noun. Here 
he says that Donatus reads ' ibcilia ;* and 
so the Verona fragm. and (originally) two 
of Ribbedc's cursives. But the error is 
easily accounted for by the beginning ci 
the next word, a oonfiision oonstanüy oc- 
curring. Rom. has 'firagUis.' 

39.] ' Hedera pallente oorymboa ' is pro- 
bably for ' hederae pallentis,' a use of the 
material ablative for the genitive not un- 
oommon in Yirg., e. g. A. 7. 354, " Ac, dum 
prima Ines ndo sublapsa veneno Pertentat 
"lues udi veneni." It is a 



peculiarity — ^perhap« an affectation. Spohn 
conneets the ablative with ' difiusos,' and 
so Forb. and Keightley. In any case Virg. 
eannot be aequitted of obscurity, aa the 
ablative at first sight soems olearly to 
belong to ' vesüt,' which is scaroely pos- 
sible, though Trapp thinks that the vine 
may be said to do what is really done 
by the ivy, to show how dosely they are 
nnited. The vine is intertwined wiu the 
ivy (both emblems of Bacchus, and so fit 
omiunents for a drinking cup), as in 
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In medio duo signa, Conon« et — quis fuit alter, 40 

Descripsit radio totum qui gentibus orbem, 

Tempora quae mesaor, quae curvus arator haberet P 

Necdum illis labra admovi, sed condita servo., 

JD. Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit, 

Et moUi circum est ansas amplezos acantho, 45 

Orpheaque in medio posuit silyasque sequentis. 

Necdom ilUs labra admovi, aed condita servo. 

Si ad Titulam spectasy nihil est, quod pocula laudea 

Jf. Numquam hodie efiugies ; yeniam, quocumque yocaris. 

Audiat haec tantum — ^yel qui yenit, ecce, Palaemon. 50 



Theoer. the ivr with the flowera of the 
belichrTsns. * Hedeni paUenB ' is probabl j 
that kmd the leavefl of which are marked 
with white» or rather with light yellow ; 
" hedera alba," 7. 28. One or two MSS. 
gire 'palanti^' rather a plaunbie varia- 
tion. 

40.] ' In medio/ in the fields, the spaoes 
incloied by the yine and ivy. Keightley. 
CoDon was a famoos astronomer in tbe 
time of Ptolemy Fhikdelphus : the 'alter/ 
whose name the shepherd in his dmpUdly 
forgets, was probably Eudozus» whoee 
*Phaenomena' was versified bj Aratus. 
* Totum orbem' apparently means the 
whole circle of the hearens. Comp. A. 6. 
860, " caeliqne meatns Describent radio et 
sorgentia sidera dioent.'^ ' Badius ' is the 
rod with which the seometrician drew 
figores on his abacns, but here and in A. 
6 ' describere radio' seems to he a flgara- 
tire phnuefbr scientific delineation. <Qen- 
tibns,' for mankind; explained by the 
mcntion of ' meesor ' and ' arator ' in the 
next line. 

42.] ' Carvos/ bending over the plongh. 
Pliny 18. 19, "Arator, nisi incurrus, prae- 
Taricatur," qnoted by Voss. 

43.1 "Hieocr. 1. 69. 

46. J 'MoUi.' flexible; Theoer. 1. 66, 
Ifarra Aft^l 94'wat rcpiWvrarai ^p6s 
&ca»tf0t. The einthet, as Forb. remarks, 
besides being characteristic of the acanthus, 
reminds ns of the art of the workman, Hke 
" moOis imitabitor aere capillos," Hör. A. 
P. 88. Contrast the detul of Menalcas 
with the breyity of Damoetas, who merely 
mentions enoagh to show that his cups are 
a fair match for bis rivals, and then pro- 
ceeds to depredate them. 

46.1 'In medio:' comp. 6. 40. 'Se- 
qnentas,' Or. M. 11. 2, of Orpheus, "et 
intia dncit." 

may be lome mockery in the 



xa sequentu 
47.] There 



repetition, as Voss suggests, or Damoetas 
may be carrying out äs aflfected deprecia- 
tion by not stopping to select words of his 
own. 

48.1 «Compared with the heifer, the 
cups desenre no praise/ Most of the oom- 
mentators suppose the oonstruction to be 
'si spectas (pocula) ad vitulam:' but 
thoogh 'ad' may undoubtedly expresa 
oomparison, it does not appear to be used 
in that sense with ' specto/ which indeed 
in such phrases as "tuum animnm ex 
anima spectavi meo" (Ter. And. 4. 1. 22), 
implies positive obseiration rather than 
relative estimate. On the otber hand, 
'spectare ad aliquid' occurs not unoom- 
monly in .the sense of ' adspicere ' or ' re- 
spicere ad aliquid,' as we mi^t say 'If 
you once look at the heifer, you will find 
nothing to say for the cups.' So Forb. 
'NihU est quod :' Madvig, § 372 b. obs. 6. 

49.] Damoetas had spoken as if Me- 
nalcas wished to get off. Menalcas retorts 
on him, ' I will stake a hdfer, if you will 
have it so, rather than you should get off 
the wager.' Macrob. 6. 1 savs that ' num* 
quam hodie effVigies' is nom Naevins, 
" Numqnam hodie effhgieB, quin mea manu 
moriare." ' Numquam hodie ' occurs again 
A. 2. 670, " Numquam omnes hodie mo- 
riemur inulti." The phrase is found in 
the oomic writers (Plaut. Asin. 3. 3. 40, 
Ter. Phorm. 6. 3. 22, Adelph. 4. 2. 31), 
as an arch way of saying that a thing shall 
not be ; and * hodie ' seems to be a sort of 
oomic pleonasm. Qebauer, p. 31, comp, 
the use of oßwot^ in Theoer. 8. 10, 16, 
where we should more naturally say, ' by 
no means.' 'Veniam,' &c., I wiÜ meet 
you on anv ground. 

60.] ' Vel ' goes rather with ' qui venit ' 
than ' Pdaemon.' Compare Theoer. 6. 60 
foll., where Laoon wishes for a particular 
judge, but Cometes says that a woodcutter 
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Efficiam posthao ne qaemquam voce laoessas. 

2). Quin age, ti quid habes, in me mora non erit ulla. 

Nee quemquam fugio : tantuiDi yioine Palaemon, 

Senfiibus haec imis, res est non parva, reponas. 

P. Dicite, quandoquidem in moUi consedimus herba. 55 

Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 

Nunc frondent silvae ; nunc formosissimiu annus. 

Incipe, Damoeta ; tu deinde Bequere, Menalca. 

Altemis dioetid ; amant altema Gamenae. 

D. Ab loye principium^ Mosae ; loviB omnia plena; 6o 

nie colit terrae ; illi mea carmina curae. 



dose by will do. Here Menalcas begins u 
if he wished for mme one in partäcnlar, 
Imt oorrectB himadf, and ofibn to take the 
chanoe of a man just then approaching, 
whom he identifies at the end or the vene 
as Falaemon: 'The man who is eoming 
np — there! Rilaemon it ib.* Pahiemon 
the grammarian, as Snetonins teils us (111. 
Gramm. 28), nsed to qnote this line as 
showing that he was destined to be a ciitie 
befbre his birth : an Opponent might eadly 
have retorted that he is mentioned merely 
as a synonym fbr 6 rvx^v* 

61.J « Fbsthac ' with < lacessas.' « Vooe 
laoessas/ challenge in singing, i.e. chal- 
lenge to sing. 

52.] Damoetas, as the original chal- 
lenger, had the right of beginning (Theoer. 
6. 5, vparot 8* Ik^^wro Ad^if, /irci Kai 
wpStTos Ifiio'Scr), which he ofibrs to waive : 
but Falaemon does not permit this, t. 58. 
' Si qnid habes,' cf rt X^tt, Theoer. 5. 78, 
is apparently oontemptuons, thongh a re- 
ference to 5. 10 (where see not^, 9. 82, 
will show that it is not neoossarily so. 
* In me mora non erit nlla ' is a phrase, as 
in Ot. M. 11. 160, " in iudioe, dUit, NuUa 
mora est." * Per' is also nsed; as in Ter. 
And. 8. 4. 14, Juv. 12. 111. 

53.] ' Nee qnemqnam fo^o,' I am con- 
tent with any judge. ' Vicine :' Damoetas 
tries to oonciliate Falaemon, while asldng 
of bim a simple act of justice. 

54.] 'Bes est non parva' seems better 
refened to the importance of the contest 
than to the magnitade of the wager. 

55.] 'Since we are seated on the soft 
grass, and all aronud ns invites to song.' 
In Theoer. 5. 45 foll. the rivalry of the 
shepherds cxtends cvcn to the choice of a 
place for singfing, each praising his own. 

56.] With the language comp. Q. 2. 
828, 830. Emmen. refers to Bion 6. 
17, ttcLpt wdyra k^*i, irdrr* cfopos ai4a 



ßXa&Tu, 
57.] 'Now the year is at its fidrest' 
58.] Jny. 4. 34^ « Indpe, GalUope, Uoet 

et considere," is perhaps an allaaion to this 

Une and v. 55. 
59.] Comp. 7. 18» 19, note. « Alterais,' 

8i' A^>i/9a/«r, Theoer. 8. 61. < Amant 

altema Camenae,' Hom. IL 1. 604, Mov- 

60—63.] <D. I begin with Jove, the 
filier of all things : he makes the ooontry 
fhiitfhl, and is the shepberd's patron. JC 
And I «rith Apollo, the noefs patron, fbr 
whom I rear bays and hyadnths in my 
gmrden.' v 

60.] Theoer. 17. 1, '£« Aihs ^x^^M««^ 
icol ^f Afa A^^rrc, Mot&ai, Bat Virg. seems 
to have had in his mind Amtos, Phaan. 
T.l: 

*Ec Aihs iipx^ß*<r9af t^t od^^or* ir^s 

"AßPrrroi^ fittrrai Si Ai^f raaui fikv 

kyvied, 
Xltitrai 3* Mp^nruy Ayopaf, ftcor^ tk 

BiXeurca, 
Kol ktfi4pts' itdtnif Si Aths ic^xp^/uBa 

wdtn-ts' 
ToD yäp Ktä yivos icfih. 

An alternative Interpretation, mentioned 
by Senr., makes 'Mnsae' the genitive, 
which is snpported by Cioero's tnmslation 
of Aratus (De Leg. 2. 3), '<Ab love Mn< 
■anxm primordia ;'' and hj A. 7. 219, ** Ab 
love principinm generis/' bnt Theoer. 1. 
c. and Ov. M. 10. 148, "Ab love, Mnsa 
parens (cedont levis omnia regno) Car- 
mina nostra move," defend the vocative. 
The qnestion is as nearly balanced as pos* 
sible. 

61.] <llle ooUt terrae,' Jupiter (the 
sky) impregnates the earth and makes it 
fruitfnl (comp. O. 2. 326), so that he is 
here seid to cultivate tue earih. *11U 
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M. Et me Phoebud atnat \ t^hoebo sua sempeir apud me 

Munera sant, lauri et snaTe rubens hyacinthus. 

D. Malo me Galatea petit, lasoiya puella. 

Et fiigit ad salices^ et se cupit ante yideri. 65 

M, At mihi Bese ofPert tdtro, meus igniB, Amyntas, 

Notior ut iam sit canibus non Delia nostris. 

D. Parta meae Yeneri Btint mimera : namque notavi 

Ipse locum, aeriae quo congessere palumbes. 

Jf. Quod potui^ pnero silvestri ex arbore lecta yo 

Aurea mala decem misi ; eras altera mittam. 



mea cannina cnne/becaiue tbey odebrate 
the gifta of earth. Serr. however renden 
*co1it,' 'amaV miKraoting A. 1. 16, 
««nnain Fosthabita oolaisBe Samo/' wbere 
aee note. 

62.] Damoetaa had secnred ashis patroü 
^e fiither of the gods and the giver of the 
plentj which, as Palaemon remarked, they 
■BW aronnd them : Menalcas meets him bv 
xuuning a god who has specially to do with 
poetry, and refierring not to the general 
boan^ of natnre, bat to the prodnce of 
bis own special hibonr, which he offers 
to that god BJB hu due. In Theoer. 
5. 80—83, Cometes names the Muses, 
liaoon Apollo, eaeh mentioning bis offer- 
ings as the ground of bis ikvonr with bis 
patron. 

^ 63.] The bay and the hyacinth are the 
gifU of Apollo to man, and so are appro- 
priately res to re d to him in sacriflee. Me- 
nalcas has a garden, like Corydon, 2. 45, 
where he always keeps these plants with a 
▼iew to Apollo. 

64 — 67.] • 2>. My mistress pelts me and 
rons away, like a rogue as slie is. M. 
Hy fiiToarite doee not avoid me ; even my 
dogs know him well.' 

64.] ' Mala,' as Kdgbtley says, indnded 
all fruit with pips. They were sacred to 
Tenns, whenoe /i^Xy ßdKKuv, tmXoßoXu», 
was a mode of flirting. Theoer. 6. 88, 
Aristoph. Clouds, 997. 

66.] 'Ignis,'ofthebeloTedoldect. "Pul- 
cbrior ignts,'' Hör. Epod. 14. 13. Comp. 
"tuacura,"E. 10. 22. 

67.] 'Delia' may be nnderstood of 
Diana, who assists the shepherd's hunting 
(7. 29, comp. 10. 56), and so is known by 
his dogs. Amyntas too knows the dogs, 
being Menalcas* hunting companion, ▼. 75. 
The other Interpretation, which is more 
conlmonly adopted, makes Delia Menalcas* 
uistreas, or ' oontubemalis/ who, on visit- 
ing him in the evening (7. 40), is reoog- 



nized by the watch-dogs, so that Menalcas 
may mean indirectly to boast that he is be- 
loved by two persons, not merely by ono^ 
like Damoetas. The language oi v. 66 is 
rather in favour of this latter view, as 
otherwise we should have expected some 
aUusion to huntinff. 

68—71.] 'D. I have marked a wood- 
pigeon's nest as a present for Galatea. M. 
1 have sent Amyntas ten apples, and will 
send ten more to>morrow.' 

68.] Theoer. 6. 96. 'Venen,* "Tun 
meam Venerem vituperas ?" Flaut. Cure. 
1.3. 86. 'Notare,' i. q. ' animadvertere,' 
as in Q. 3. 100, A. 5. 648, &c. ' Ipse' 
denotes that he has observed it himsclf, 
instead of trustdng to hearsay, so that he 
wiU be Bure to remember it, and recognize 
the place where the ^oung are ready to be 
taken. Thus there is no reason to under- 
stand ' notavi ' with Wagn. of actually set- 
ting a mark on the spot. 

69.] Wood-pigeons are sacred to Venus. 
'Aeriae' occurs in Lucr. 1. 12., 5. 825, as 
an epithet of 'volucres,' as we say birds of 
the air: here, however, it means making 
their nests high in air, like " aeria turtur 
ab ulmo," 1. 58, so that it reminds us that 
the intended gilt is hazardous. * Conges- 
sere,' a brief ezpression for 'nidum oon- 
gessere ' (Plaut. Rud. 3. 6. 5^, as we say 
to build. "Apes in alveanum oongcs- 
serant," Cic. Oeoon. in Chans, p. 82 P. 
So "tendere" for " tentoria tendere " A. 
2. 29, &c. 

70, 71.] Theoer. 3. 10. 'Aurea,* as in 
8. 52, golden, i. e. ripe and ruddy ; not a 
particmar Idnd of ' malum,' such as quinces 
or pomegranates. Prop. 3. 26. 69, re- 
ferring to this passage, has simply ' mala.' 
Spohn well olwerves that 'quod potui* 
corresponds to ' aeriae,' both dcnotlng dif- 
flculty. He has done bis best for to-day 
(referring to the quality, not to the quan- 
tity of bis prcsents), and promisos to give 
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D. quotiens et quae nobis Oalatea locuta est ! 

Partem aliquam, venti, divom referatis ad auris ! 

M. Quid prodest, quod me ipee animo non spemis, Am3^ta, 

Si, dum tu sectaris aproe, ego retia servo P 75 

D. Fhyllida mitte mihi : meus est natalis, loUa ; 

Cum faciam vitula pro frugibus, ipse venito. 

Jf . Phyllida amo ante alias ; nam me discedere flevit, 

Et longum Formose, vale, yale, inquit, loUa. 

2). Triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, 80 

Arboribus venti, nobis Amaxyllidis irae. 



the same to-morrow. 'Altera,' a seoond 
batch of ten. «Totidem altera," Hör. 
1 £p. 6. 34. 

72—75.] ' D. O the thiiigs that Galatea 
says to me; things that the gods migfat 
listen to ! M. Amyntafl^ yon lo¥e me ; do 
not separate from me in hunting.' 

72.] From this line to 4. 62 Pal. is 
defective. 

73.] 'Let not such precious words be 
M'holly lost, but convey some part at least 
to the ear of the gods.' Comp. Theoer. 
7. 93. So Apollo Ustens to the nightin- 
gale's song, Aristoph. Birds 217. Those 
who, like Heyne and Voss, suppose that 
the gods are reonested to hear Galatea's 
vows and pumsh her peijoiy, quite mistake 
the passage. 

75.] To carry the toUs for another, or 
watch them while he was honting {Kipo- 
^rrwrBai) seems to have been a common 
oompUment. Hbull. 1. 4. 50., 4. 3. 12, 
Ov. A. A. 2. 189. He complains that he 
is separnted from Amyntas, who takes the 
more attractive and dangeroos part of the 
ad venture; and this untoward drcum- 
stanoe is opposed to 'ipse animo non 
spemis.' ' What is yoar affection to me, 
if you will not give me your Company ?* 

76—79.] 'D. Send me PhyUis for mj 
birthday, you can oome on the next hoh- 
day. if, I send you PhyUis? She is 
my love, and cries at parting from me.' 

77.] The birthday was a season for 
merry-making and love; the Ambarvalia 
(< cum faciam vituk pro frugibus ') was a 
time of abstiuenoe from love. See the de- 
scription of that festival in Tibull. 2. 1. 
Festus says : " Ambarvalis hostia est, quae 
rei divinae causa circum anra ducitur ab 
iis qm pro frugibus fificiunt." Numerous 
instances of ' facere ' and b4(uw for ' sacri- 
ficare ' and Upik f4(u¥ will he found in the 
lexioons. Rom. and the rest of Ribbedc's 



MSS. read 'vituUun:' bat Senr. and 
Macrob. Sat. 8. 2 are for 'vituk,' which 
Pierius found in some old oojnea. It 
should be remembered that we have not 
the evidenoe of Pal. and Med. The aoca- 
sative is admissible in point of g^rammar, 
but not inpoint of euphony. The abkUve 
however is the regulär case in such a oon- 
nection. " Facere catulo," Colum. 2. 22. 
"Quod agnis feoerat?" Plaut Stich. 1. 
3. 97. Comp, the use of 'agna — haedo,' 
Hör. 1 Od. 4. 12, where some MSS. have 
the accusative. 

78.] Theoer. 5. 134. Menalcas retortt 
in the penon of loUas — 'PhyUis, whom 
you bid me send to you, is in love with me, 
and wept when I left her.' This Phyllis 
seems to be a female slave and mistress of 
lollas, whom Damoetas pretends to rival 
in her aflfections. So Corydon 7. SO speaka 
in the person of Micon. ' Flevit ' with an 
object ckuse, as in Prop. 1. 7. 18, " Flebia 
in aeterno surda iacere situ." 

79.] ' Longum, vale, inquit :' she length- 
ened out her farewell, saying, ' Vale, vale,' 
in her reluctance to part. So Wagn. 
rightly interprets it. In other words 

* longum' goes with 'inquit,' not with 

• vale.' So " longum ckmet," Hör. A. P. 
459, and the Homeric /laxpbr i^cir. With 
the metre comp. 6. 44. 

80—83.] 'D. Everything m natura has 
its bane : mine is the wrath of Amaryllis. 
M, Everything in natura has its del^t : 
mine is Amyntas.' 

80.] Theoer. 8. 57. ' Triste* and «dulce,' 
V. 82, are virtually nouns, like ^ßtphy 
K(uc6y in Theoer. 'Imbres:' comp. Q. 1. 
822 folL 

81.] 'Venti:' O. 1. 443. Damoetas 
seems to have three mistreases, Qalatea, 
Phyllis, and Amaryllis. They can scarcely 
be fancy loves, because Menalcas sticks to 
Amyntas. 
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M. Dulce satis hamor, depulsis arbutus haedis^ 

Lenta salix feto pecori, mihi solus Amyntas. 

D. PoUio amat nostram, quamvis est rusticay Musam : 

Pierides, yitulam lectori jmscite vestro. 85 

M. PoUio et ipse facit nova carmina : pascite taumln^ 

lam comu petat et pedibus qid Bpargat arenam. 

D. Qui te, FoUio, amat, yeniat, quo te quoque gaudet ; 

Mella fluant üli^ ferat et rubus asper amomum. 

M, Qni Bayiam non odit, amet tua carmina, Maeyi, 90 



82.1 'DepuWa* ('a matriba»/ 'ab 
nbere? or 'a lacte *) : comp. 1. 22. The 
leftvea of the arbutoa womd tempt the 
jcrang kids. " Frondentia capris Arbuta 
miiBcere," G. 8. 800. 

83.] Cattle were fbnd of the willow 
learea (1. 79>, and after yeaninff or dtiring 
pregnancy their Ikvonrite fbod wonld be 
ORpeieiaUy grateftil (1. 60j|. 

84 — 87. J ' D. Pollio » my patron, and 
the prinoe of critics. M. Pollio u more — 
he 18 the prinoe of poets/ 

84.] In introdncing a biitorical person 
anoong feigned characten hero and in Y. 
90.. 9. 85, and 10 passim. Yirg. bas fbl- 
lowed Theoer., whose 7th Idyl oontains 
sereral instances of such conramon. No 
reaaon drawn finom the proprietieB of oom- 
Position oould be urged againtt taldng 
^▼italam' and 'taurum' here as the 
prixes of different kinds of poetry j bat the 
'nora carmina' were tragedies, and the 
bull was the prize of dithyrambic contests. 
It is safer to say that the victim rises with 
the lise fiom critic and patron to poet. 
There leems no occasion to suppose that a 
aacriilce for Pollio's safety is intended. 
Obsenre how studiously Virg. aroids short- 
ening^ the last syllable of * PoUio/ unlike 
Hör. 2 Od. 1. 14., 1 S. 10. 42. Some MSS., 
induding two of Ribbeck's cnrsives, have 
' quamTis sit.' 

85.] Gebauer p. 219 points out a fkint 
resemblance in this and the following line 
to Theoer. a 83—85. 

86.1 Some take 'nora carmina' to mean 
tragedies 00 Roman subjects, not borrowed 
from the Greek OMct. Btogr. Pollio) ; bat 
this 18 too spednc. If anything, ' nova ' 
means original; bat it may be merely a 
carrying out of the notion of Mpse,' *he 
makcs verses himself, and does not merely 
criticize those of others.' 

87.] Repeated A. 9. 629. 'Petat,' 
' spargat' express not the reason for which 
the bull is reared, but the qnality of the 
The tnyection of < qui ' is notice- 



able. 

88—91.] *D. May Poöio's admirers be 
likehiml Jf. May BaTius* and Maevius' 
admirers be like them !' 

88.] 'Yeniat, quo te quoque gaudet 
(veniase),' ' may your lot be bis, and may 
he ei^oy with von the drcamy felicity of 
the golden age.^ Such seems the simplest 
way of taking this dilBcult passage, and 
the one best corresponding to vr. 90, 91. 
Heyne quotes Theoer. 1. 20, Kai rat 
ßtttcoKucas M rh w\4w Ticco VL^vat» Still, 
even if the eUipse were supplied it would 
be sufficiently cumbroos to say ' the lot 
which he is glad that you also have at- 
tained ' for ' your lot,' so that thei*e is some 
temptation to believe the passage corrupt, 
though Burmann's 'landet' would not 
mend it much. 

89.] The fbrm of the wish is trom 
Theoer. 5. 124—127; bat there the rivals 
are merely tryiug to outbid each other in 
wishes as in other things, whereas here 
there is doubtless a fhrther meaning. The 
shepherd naturally dwells on the rural 
glories of the solden age, as existing in 
fiible (G. 1. 131), and in prophecy (E. 4. 
25. 30). The poet and bis admirer are 
apparently suppowd to live together in 
dreamland. Possibly, as Forb. tbinks, 
honey may be specified as a common 
emblem of poetical sweetness (Hör. 1 £p. 
19. 44, &c.), while the image of the bram- 
ble bearing spices may mean that the 
meanest nutic argument is to produce a 
sense of beauty. Comp. 4. 2. Tnere may 
be a referenoe to Theoer. 1. 132» where 
Daphnis, like Dämon, E. 8. 62, prays for 
a change in the oonrse of nature, rvv Xa 
fihy ^op4oiT9 ßdrotf ^op4ovr§ V &Kav$at 
jr.r.A.. Thus the blessing is put into a 
form which had been useid by the Greek 
poet for a curse, and we are prepared for 
the counter wish in v. 91. AU we know 
of ' amomum ' is, that it grew in the east, 
and yielded a fragrant spiee. Keightley. 

90.] For these worthies see Dict. Biog. 
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Atque idem iungat vulpes et mulgeat hirooa. 
D. Qui legiÜB floreB et humi naacentia fraga, 
FrigiduSy o pueri, fugite hinc, latet anguis in herba. 
M. Parcite, oves, nimium prooedere : non bene ripae 
Greditur ; ipee aries etiam nunc vellera siccat« 95 

D. Tityre, pascentis a flumine reice oapellas : 
Ipse, ubi tempus erit, omnis in fönte lavabo. 
M. Cogite oyisy pueri ; si lao praeoeperit aestoB, 
üt nuper, frustra pressabimua ubera palmis« 
D. Heuy heuy quam pingui macer est mihi taurus in ervo ! 
Idem amor exitium est pecori pecorisque magistro. loi 
M. His certe neque amor caussa est ; vix ossibus haerent. 



91.] 'langat viilpei' 18 expUuned of 
yoking for plpaghinff, the expreinon being 

rirently proverfoüu. Saidas has kKAw^^ 
ßoviß AaÖMi. Demonaz, aoocnding to 
Lacian (Vit Dem. 88), aaid of two fooliah 
disputants that one was milking a he-goat» 
and the other catcfaing the imlk in a neve. 
Here, howeyer, ' iongere vulpea ' and * mal- 
gere hirooa ' appean to he a aort of comie 
pnrgatory, oppoied to the paradine of y. 
89. 

92—96.] 'D. Strawbenry gatheren, be- 
wäre of anakes. Jf. Sheep, beware of 
going too near the water.' 

93.1 The confuaed order of the worda 
and the rapidity of the measure, are noted 
aa expreanye. 'Frigidua angfoia,' 8. 7. 
"Vvxp^i^ 6^ip, Theoer. 15. 68. 

94.] Theoer. 6. 100. ' Non bene ripae 
creditnr,' like "alüa male creditor," Hör. 
2 S. 4. 21. 

96—99.] ' D. Keep the goata ftom the 
riyer: 111 waah them in time. M. Get 
the ewea into the shade, or they will ran, 
dry affun.' 

96.1 « Reice ,•' to * dcit ' for ' eiicit,' Lucr. 
8. '877. Ramahom, Lat. Or. 212. 1. b. 
From GelL 4. 17 there seema to haye been 
a tendency in bis time to write oomponnda 
of 'iacio' with a Single *i,* eyen where 
the preceding Byllable reqnired to he 
lengthened. Statins, Theb. 4. 674, haa 
" reidtque canes," calls off the dogs. Virg. 
has apparently imitated Theoer. 4b 4^ 
ßdkKt «circ»0ff rä fio^x^"^ which is ex> 
plained by the custom of shepherds fling- 
mg their crooks among the cattle, IL 
23. 846. Plautus howeyer haa "in 
bubilem reiioere (boyes)," Pers. 2. 6. 18. 
Tityms is addressed aa a herdsman, aa in 
y. 20., 9. 23. 

97.] Theoer. 6. 145. 



96.] ' Cogite,' 'in nmbras,' which ia ex- 
pressed in y. 107 of the apuriona Cnlez. 
The aheep are driyen into the shade at 
mid-day that they may be fit for milking 
at eyeiung. Rom. haa ' aestaa.' 

99.] Obaerye the reality whidi <ut 
nnper' giyes to the injnnction. 

100—108.] « D. My bull won't fktten : 
it ia loye. M. My lambe won't either: 
it 18 the eyil eye.' 

100.] Theoer. 4. 20. < Erynm/ a apecies 
of tare: probably the hairy tare that 
grows in onr fields and hedgea. Keigfat- 
k|y. The old readins before Heins, was 
' aryo,' which is fonnd in Rom. ' Quam ' 
with * maoer.' 

101.] ' Exitimn est peoori ' Rom., Gnd. 
oorrected, 'exitium peoori est' Ond. origi- 
nally, and two of Ribbeck'a cnraiyea. A 
third omita ' eat ' altogether» which ia the 
ordinary reading. Tlfere oan be no cer- 
tainty what Virg. wrote: but it aeems 
safe to ftiUow Rom. For a nmilar donbt 
comp. A. 5. 286. 

102.] Theoer. 4. 16. 'These of mine 
are not eyen so well off as yours ; they 
haye some malady more mysterioua than 
loye.' 'Neque' is for' ne quidem/ nsed 
like o094, a use found in poat-Aogxtstan 
prose and in Hör. 2 Sat. 3. 262, aooording 
to the moet probable reading. Madyig 
flxcura. 8 on Cic. De Finibus deniea the 
appropriatenesa of this sense in the prä- 
sent paasage, and Kr. Munro foUovrs htm : 
but the meaning as explained aboye aeems 
perfectly natura, Menalcas as usual trying 
to outdo bis riyal, eyen in deacribing iU 
fortune. Their remedy ia to read ' hi ' 
£rom a coiyecture of Stephens and Heins., 
'neque amor caussa est' bcinff made 
parenthetical, or to treat 'lus' aa an 
archaism for 'hi/ which would be a yery 
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Nescio qnia teneros ocoIhb mihi fascinat agnos. 

D. Die, quibus in terris— et eris mild magnus Apoll< 

Tris pateat eaeli spatium non amplius ulnas. 105 

M, Die, quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum. 

Nascantur floree, et Phyllida solus habeto. 

P. Non nostrum inter vos tantas eonponere Utes. 

Et yitula tu dignus, et hie, et quisquis amores 

Aut metu^ dulcis, aut ezperietur amaros. i lo 

Claudite iam tiyob, pueri : sat prata biberunt. fi-i^ 



haaEudooa hypofcheiu in "^rg., thongli a 
doubtlbl piimge in Donatns on Ter. Eon. 
2. 2. 38 U alleged to show that it wa» so 
undentood by that critic. 

108.] Comp. Hör. 1 Ep. 14. 37, "Non 
iatic (at bis farm) obliqno ocalo mea com- 
moda qniBqnani I^at, non odio obscoio 
monnana vcnanat." 

lOlf-107.] 'D. Goe« m riddle, and 
joa sball be mj Apollo. M, Gness mine» 
and yoa diaU bave Phillis to yoorself.' 

104^] AcGoiding to Serv., AseoniuB Pe- 
dianas heard Tilg, lay that he had in- 
tended in this panage to «et a trap for the 
critica; and that the real aoswer wm the 
tomb of Oulini, a Mantaan who had 
sqnandered bis estate, and left himself 
only Und enongb for a tomb. The critice 
may be pardoned if they have fidlen into 
nich a trap with their eye« open, though 
tbeir variona gaemcB, e. g. a well, an oven, 
the ahield of Achilles, the pit caUed 
' mnndus ' in the Comitinm, only opened 
for three days each year, are not particn- 
larly happy. ' Caeli spatium ' wotdd not 
natorally express the gronnd poesessed by 
or ooreiing Caelins, so that the riddlQ, 
acoording to its traditional explanation, 
does not eren fblfil the oonditions of a 
goo(i catch. ' Apdlo,' aa the god of divina- 
tion. 

106.] For the constmction 'non am- 
plioa tria nlnas,' see on G. 4. 207, A. 1. 



106.] 'Regmn,' princes; the Homerio 
ßain\^9i. The flower meant is the hyacinth 
(& y^oMrh UkivBos, Theoer. 10. 28), which 
was supposed to be inscribed with At Af to 
express the name of Alas, or with T for 
*TdKivBoi, the lost favonrite of Apollo. 

108—111.] 'P. I cannot dedde be- 
tween those who feel so tnüy and ung so 
weU.' 

109.] Both nltimately wagered a heifer. 
See V. 49. ' £t qoisqms amaros :' this is 
obscnre and harshly expressed, bnt there 
seems no reason to sospect the text. The 
general sense no doubt is, as Serv. says, 
'Et tu et hie digni estis vitnla et qni- 
canqae simills vestri est,' any one who can 
feel love as you have shown yon can, the 
alarm which attends its e^joyment, and 
the pangs of disappointment. The action 
may be pnt for the oelebration of the 
action, as in 6. 62., 9. 19 ; or Falaemon 
may mean that the lover is eqnal to the 
poet, as in w. 88, 89, the admirer seems 
to be eqnal to the poet. None of the cor- 
rections that have been proposed improve 
thepassage. 

111.] If Palaemon says this to bis 
daves, it also allades metaphorically to 
the stream of bncolic verse. 'Bivi' are 
cuts for Irrigation, watering cattle, and 
drawing water, G. 1. 269. ' " Rivns est 
locns per longitndmem depressus, quo 
aqua decurrat»'' Dig. 43. 21. 1. 2. 



ECLOGA IV. 
POLLIO. 



Tns precise reference of this famous poem is still, and will probably remain, an nn- 
solved problem« It seems, howerer, possible to arrive at certain proximate resulta. 
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The date is fized to tbe year 714, when PoUio was oonsol and an&sted in n^gotmting 
the peaoe of BrondLnum. The hero of the poem is a child born, or to be bom, in this 
auspiciotis year, who is g^dually to perfect the restoration then beginning. It is difB- 
cult to say who the nhild was, for the simple reason that Virgirs antidpaUons were 
never fUfilled. It is not certain that the child was ever born : it is oertain that, xf 
bom, he did not beoome the regenerator of bis time. On the other band, there is oon- 
siderable scope for coigecturing who he may have been. Pollio himself had two sons 
bom aboat this period : the treaty was solemnized by the marriage of Antonios with 
Octavia, and the umon of Octavianos with Scribonia had taken place not long before. 
Tradition, as given by Servins, favoors the Claims of both of Pollio's sons, one of whom, 
called Saloninas trom bis father's captore of Salona in Dalmatia» died in bis infan<7, 
while the other, C. Asinios Gallns, who is said to bare spoken of himself to Asconias 
Pedianns as the person meant, lived to be discnssed by Augostns as bis poesible aac- 
cessor (Tae. A. 1. 18), and finally feil a victim to the jealoosy of Tiberios (ib. 6. 23). 
Octavianns* marriage issued in the birth of Julia : Octavia's chUd, if it was erer bom, 
was the child not of Antonios, bot of Marcellos, her former hosband, by whom ahe was 
pregnant at the time of her second marriage. Any of these births, so far as we can 
See, may hare appeared at the time to a coortly or enthoüastic poet a sofficient centre 
röond which to groop the hopes already assomed to be rising in men's minds, and 
thoogh the next three years may have made a differenoe in this respect, the poem 
woold still continoe to be in its general featares the embodiment of a feeling not yet 
extiugoished, and as soch might well be poblished along with the other Eclogoes. The 
peaoe of Brondinom itself was not so moch the cause of this enthosiasm as the occasion 
of its manifestation — ^the partial satisfaction of a yeaming which had long been feit, not 
merely the transient awakening of desires hitherto dormant. How far such hopes may 
have been connected with the expectation of a Messiah opens a wide qoestion. The 
ooincidence between Virgil's langoage and that of the old Testament prophets is soffi- 
dently striking : bot it may be doobted whether Virgil oses any image to which a 
dassical parallel cannot be foond. 

The allosions to the prophecies of the Sibyl and to the doctrine of the Annas Magnus 
will be fbond explained in their places. Some features of the poem, which seem to 
deserve attention, are notioed in the note on y. 18. 

SiCELiDES Musae, paulo maiora canamus. 
Non omnis arbusta iuvant humilesque myricae ; 
Si canimus silvas, silvae sint consule dignae. 
ultima Gymaei venit iam carminis aetas ; 

1-3. jl <My rund song mnst now rise 3.] 'Silvas:' comp. 1. 2. 'Ifmytheme 

into a higher region.' is still to be the country, let it rise to a 

1.] ' Sicelides Musae,' Muses of Theocri- dignity of which a consul need not be 

tus. See Introduction to the Eclogues, p. ashamed.' A consul like Pollio need not 

7, note 8. be ashamed of the rural glorios of the 

2.] Tamarisks form part of Theocr.'s golden a^, 8. 89, note. 

scenery (1. 13., 5. 101). Hfore they are 4 — 17/] 'The golden age is retuming. 

emblems of the lower strain of rund A glorious child is bom. Thy oonsul^p, 

poetry, the species of which ' silvae ' sym- PoUio, will tisher bim intolife, and inaugu- 

Dolizes the genus. They were moreover rate a period of peace, when the world will 

sacred to Apollo, who was called tivplxoMs obey a godlike king.' 

and fivpUiyos, being represented with a 4.] 'Cymaei carminis,' the Sibylline 

brauch of one in bis band, so that they verses, the Sibyl of Cumae being the 

are naturally associated wiÜi poetry here most famous. The original Sibylline books 

as in 6. 10., 10. 13. having been dcstroyed m the buming of the 
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MagnuB ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
lam redit et Virgo, redeunt Satumia regna ; 



Capitol in SuIIa'B time, the Senate ordered 
a ooUection of SibylUne renes to be made 
in tbe varioos towns of Italy and Greece. 
After a critical ezamination about a thoa- 
■and lines were retained as genuine, and 
preseiTed with the iame formality as the 
100t Toinmes. Vairo however teils tu 
(Dionys. Halic Antiq. B. 4. 62) that Bome 
Kparioos ones were introduoed, which roight 
be detected by their acroetich chanicter ; 
and this test was employed by Cicero (De 
Div. 2. 64} to disproye a professedly Sibyl- 
line predicüon bronght forward by those 
who wished to make Oaesar king. Later 
we find that forgeries of the kind had be* 
oome common, private persona pretending 
to hare oracles in their posseasion, and the 
matter was acoordingly twice publicly in- 
▼estigated nnder Angostns (Säet. Ang. 
31), and nnder Tiberins (Tac A. 6. 12). 
Of the precise oracle to which Viiv . refers 
noihing seems to be known. Bat we 
know Uiat the Sibylline books recognized 
the diTiskm of Urne into sedes of 110 
yeara (comp. Hör. Carm. Saoc. 5 folL, 21 
foU., and the supposed oracle presenred by 
Zosbnns 2. 5, and qnoted by Mr. Madeane 
on Hör. L c): and we may well believe 
with Mr. Qr^weU (Ori^nes Kalendariae 
Italicae, toI. ii.) that the Etmsoan doctrine 
of the decarens of secles was embodied in 
Sibylline prophecy. The Etmscan course 
was one of ten secles (Censorinus, De Die 
KataK, c. 17) ; and fonr years before Pollio's 
oonsnlship, according to a curions story 
presenred by Senr. on E. 9. 47, Vulcatins, a 
hamspex, ezplained the oomet which ap- 
peared the year of Caesar's death as an 
indication that the ninth secle was ending 
and the tenth beginning. On the present 
paaaage Senr. eays, *'Cymaei; Sibyllini, 
qoae Cumana fnit, et saecnU per metalla 
divint ; dixit etiam qais quo saecnlo impe- 
raret, et solem ultimum, i. e. decimum 
Tolnit" (comp. id. on v. 10). The emperor 
Constantine m bis oration to the clersy, 
preaerred by Eusebius, quotes an acrostich 
oracle, which, though an evident forgery by 
a Christian, imposä on many both before 
and aller bis time. Augustine, who cites 
a Latin version of it (De Civitate Dei, 18. 
23), cnriously enough, in bis Exposition of 
St. Fanl's Epbtle to the Romans, authen- 
ticates it by this line of Vlrg., but for 
which he would have been unwiUing to be- 
lieve that the Sibyl prophesied of Christ. 
An elaborate edition of this and the other 
Sibylline oracles has been publishcd, with 

VOL. I. 



a Latin translation and notes, by M. 
Alexandre (Paris, 1 851—7). Mr. Merivale 
believes these oracles to be the representa- 
tives of others of an earlier date, which 
spoke language borrowed fh>m Jewish 
prophecy, and so finds no difficulty in 
acoonnting for the phraseology employed 
by Virg. (Hist. vol. iii. p. 232). The other 
explanation of * Cymaeum carmen ' as the 
poem of Hesiod^ whoee father came from 
Cyme in Aeolis, breaks down, as Hesiod's 
theory of the four (or rather five) ages is 
not a theory of cycles, and the last age he 
mentions is the worst or iron age, in which 
he represents himself as living, though in 
an obscure passace (Works and Days, 180) 
he apparently hdds out a hope that it too 
may be destroyed. * Cymaei ' is restored 
by Wagn. and Forb., being found in Qud. 
and two of Ribbeck's cursives here, and 
sujiported by Med. in A. 8. 441., 6. 96. 
Forb. remarks that the old name was 
K^/ii}, whence Kuftoior, the later KoD/uai 
or 'Cumae,' the ai^jective of which is 
' Cumanus.' 

5.] The reference is to the doctrine of 
the *annns magnus,' or 'PUtonicus,' a 
vast period variously estimated at 2,489, 
3,000, 7,777, 12,954, 15,000, and 18,000 
years, to be completed whenever all the 
heavenly bodies should occupy the same 
pkioes in which they were at the beginniug 
of the World. In each of these periods ic 
was supposed that the cycle of mundane 
and human history repeated itself. Like 
the ordinary year, the 'annus magnus' 
was divided into three hundred and sixty- 
five days, twelve months, and four seasons, 
the latter being identified by some with 
the four ages of mankind, while others, 
such as Anstotle, connected the winter 
with the deluge, the summer with the 
final conflagration. See Vobs's commen- 
tary, from which the above note, liko 
much of that on the preoeding verse, is 
taken, and compare Macrobius, Somn. 
Scip. 2. 11, and C&n8orinuB,De DieNatali, 
c. 18. Whether this doctrine was actually 
connected with the Etruscan theory of 
sedes, as Mr. Oreswell (vol. ii. p. 628) 
appears to assume, or whether the con- 
nexion is merely due to Virg.'s fondness 
for mixing up pieoes of heterogeneous 
leaming, is not easy to say. In any case 
the meaning would seem to be that when 
the tenth or last sede is over, the cycle is 
to be repeated. ' Ab integro,' ** columnam 
efficere ab integro/' Cic. Verr. 2. 1. 5G. 
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lam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 

Tu modo nasoenti puero, quo ferrea primum 

Desinet ac toto surget gens aurea mundo, 

Casta fave Lucina : tuus iam regnat Apollo. lo 

Teque adeo decus hoc aevi, te Consule, inibit, 

PoÜio, et incipient magni procedere menses ; 

Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri^ 

Inrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 

nie deum yitam accipiet divisque yidebit 15 



We also find ' ex integro ' and ' de integro,' 
like ' de novo/ The lengthening of ' in- 
tegro/ thongh not naoal, is fonnd Locr. 
1. 927, and ebewhere. 

6.] Heyne plaoes a aemicolon after 
'Vii^.' Wagn. strikes it out and addi 
thU note: "'Bedit et Virgo, redennt 
Saturnia regna'isthe aaine thing aa'et 
Virgo et Saturnia regna redeunt.' For it 
is to be observed that tbe repetition of a 
noun or verb is aometimes equivalent to a 
repetition of the copula : A. 7. 327, ' Odit 
et ipse pater Pluton, ödere sorores Tar- 
tareae monstrum ;' 8. 91, ' Labitur nncta 
▼adis abies: mirantur et undae, Miratnr 
nemus insuetum ilügentia longe Scuta 
Timm;' 11. 169, 'Quin ego non alio 
digner te fnnere, Falla, Quam pias Aeneas, 
et quam magni Phryges, et quam Tyrrhe- 
nique dnces, Tyrrbenum exercitus omnis ;' 
12. 548, * Totae adeo oonversae ades, om- 
ncsque Latini, Omnes Dardanidae.' Tbe 
prepoflition is repeated in the same way 
A. 10. 313, ' hnic gladio perque aerea suta. 
Per tnnicam squalentem auro, latus haurit 
apertum.' " • Virgo,* Justice, who left the 
carth in the iron age. G. 2. 474. 

7.] ' Nova progenies,' a new and better 
race of men. "Gens aurea," ▼. 9. With 
« caelo demittitur ' comp. G. 2. 385, "Neo 
non Ausonii Troia gens missa coloni." 

8.1 ' Nasoenti — fiive,' smile on or speed 
bis birtb. It is difficnlt to say whether 
' quo ' is to be taken as the ablative of the 
agent (' who sball put an end to the raoe 
of iron and restore the age of gold '), or as 
an ablative absolute or ablative of circum- 
stance, like *te Consule'— 'under whom 
tbe age of iron shall end,' &o. * Primum,' 
at last; comp. 1. 46. 'Ferrea:' we do 
not know the details of the tenfbld metallio 
division (if such a division existed), and so 
cannot teil whether the iron age occnpied 
the last place in it, or whether it is simply 
borrowed from the Hesiodic ages. If the 
former is tme, Virg. is involved in a diffi- 
onlty, as he must mean Apollo to preside 



over a good period, not over an exoeptum- 
ally bad one. Juv. 18. 28 spedca of hii 
"nonaaetas'^as Worte than the ageof iron, 
and having no metallic distinction. 

10.1 If any reliance is to be plaoed on 
Serv.^ Statement referrod to on v. 4, that 
the Sibylline prophecy made the last of the 
ten ages the age of the son, it is doabtless 
he that is spokien of here as ApoUo. Tbc 
sede of the Sun is going on ; and when 
that is over, the new cyde will saooeed. 
Whether any further historical refei«nce is 
supposed — ^to Apollo as the reputed fatber 
of Öctavianus, for instance, must depoid 
on the opinion held as to the hero of tbe 
Eclogue. See Introduction. 'Tuus,' be- 
cause Lucina and Diana (Eilithyia and 
Artemis) were identided. 

11.] ' Tuque adeo ' are not unfrequently 
fbund together, as in G. 1. 24; Enniu«, 
Medea, fr. 14, "luppiter, tuque adeoi, 
summe sol, qui omnis res inspicis ;" ' adeo ' 
here, as in other pUces, giving a rbetorical 
prominence to the word after whicfa it is 
used. See G. 2. 323, A. 8. 203. 'Decus 
hoc aevi,' this glorious age. Lucr. 2. 15, 
"Qualibus in tenebris vitae quantisque 
periclis Degitur hoc aevi quodcumque eat^" 
Comp, also "monstrum mulieria," Plaut. 
Poen. 1. 2. 64^ and ScoWrov «rröyof, 
Aesch. Choeph. 770. ' Inibit,' commence, 
as in "anno ineunte," "ineunte aetate." 

12.] ' Magni menses,' the periods into 
which the 'magnus annus' was divided. 
See on v. 5. 

13.1 < Te duce,' under your auspioea as 
consul, giving the year its name. ' Sode* 
ris,' not general, like ' fraudis,' v. 31, bat 
referring to the guilt of civil bloodshed. 
Keightley refers to Hör. 1 Od. 2. 29, " Cui 
dabit partis scelus expiandi luppiterP" 
and Epod. 7. 1, " Quo, quo soelesti ruitis ? " 
So f pacatum orbem ' v. 17. 

14. j ' Inrita,' in its stiict sense, by their 
abolition, 

16.] * lUe,' tho ' puer ' of v. 8. * Deoin 
vitam/ tUe pltan^teris^c pf the golden 
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Permixtos lieroas et ipse videbitur üUb, 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 
At tibi prima, puer^ nullo munuscula cultu 
Errantis hederas passim cum bacchare tellus 
Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 
Ipeae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
übera, nee magnos metuent armenta leones. 
Ipsa tibi blandes fundent cunabula flores. 
Ocddet et serpens, et fallax herba yeneni 
Oecidet ; Assyrium volgo nascetur amommn. 
At simul heronm laudes et facta parentis 
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age ; &<rrc 9co2 f Cmot, Hesiod, Works, 112. 
Another of iU privileges was tliat of &mi- 
liar ioterararao with the goda on earth, 
Catnll. 62 (64) ad fin., here ezpreaaed by 
•TideWt.' 

16.1 'Videbitur' exprenea the reci- 
proGaf character of the intimacy. In 
Aeach. Enm. 411 the Fnriea are aaid io be 

17.] * HitrÜB * of conrae cannot be ex- 
plained vnthoat aolving the riddle of the 
Eclogae. 

18—25.] 'Natore will dohononrto the 
habe : Towers will spring spontaneously : 
herds will come to be milked for its suste- 
Dance : Ppiaon will be taken ont of its way.' 

18.] The Coming of the golden ape will 
be gnidnal, its stagea corresponding to 
tboae in the life of the child. Thus its 
infancy is signalized by the production of 
natural giils and the removal of natnnü 
erila, thinga which were nartially realized 
eren before : in its youtn the vegetable 
World will actually change its natura : in 
its manhood the change will extend to the 
animals. Forther, the particular chan|^ 
woold seem to be adapteid to the successive 
reqairementB of the child. There are tm 
and milk for its childhood, which is to be 
spectally gnarded irom barm; stronger 
food for its youth, which is not to be with- 
ont adventure and military glory; quiet 
and prosperons Inxury for its mature age. 
«Mnnnscnla,' i» KeighUey well remarks, 
are gifta for children. '* Non invisa ferea 
paeris munuscuU parvis," Hör. 1 £p. 7. 
17. < Nullo cnltu ^ is a characteristic of 
the golden age, G. 1. 128, Hesiod, Works, 
118. Rom. has ' Ac tibi nulk, pater, primo/ 
a Strange aberration. 

19.] 'Ptasdm'gocswith'fiindet.' What 
aow grows only in certain places will then 
grow tneey where. It is doubtful what 
is: some aay foxglove, others 



asarabacca, a creeping plant with leavM 
aomewhat like ivr. *Colocasinm' is the 
Egyptian bean, which was introduced into 

21.] 'Ipsae,' of their own aocord; so 
ainht in Oreek, e. g. Theoer. 11. 12. 
Comp. G. 3. 816, A. 7. 492. 'The goats 
shall need no goathnd, and the kine no 
keeper. They are to produoe milk for 
thee, so lions and wolves ¥rill not approach 
them.' Comp. Hör. Epod. 16. 49, which 
seems to be imitated either by or ftom 
Ylrg., aooording to the dato which we 
assign to its composition. 

23.] * Ipsa' in the same sense as 'ipsae/ 
T. 21, ' nullo cultu,' V. 18. 'No need to 
make thee a bed of flowers. The gronnd 
on which thou liest will of its own acoord 
bring forth flowera to show its love.' 
' Blandos ' has the sense of ' blandiri.' 

24.] With this and the previous line 
comp. Hör. 3 Od. 4. 17 foU. : 
" Ut tuto ab atris corpore riperis 

Dormirem et ursis, ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque collataque myrto, 
Non sine Dis animosus Infims.'' 

The serpents and poisonons plants are re- 
mored for the child's sake. So in the re- 
markable parallel to this whole passage in 
Isaiah 11, <* The sueking child shall play 
on the hole of the aap" (v. 8). 'Herba 
yeneni,' poisooous herb. < Veneni ' is a 
gen. of quality. Comp. Juy. 8. 4, " gratum 
littus amoeni Seoesaus." ' Fallax ' is well 
illustrated by Sery. from G. 2. 152» " nee 
miseros fallunt aconita legentis." 

25.] For 'amomum' see 8. 89. 

26—36.] • When he odyances to youth, 
com, wine, and honey will come unbidden : 
there will also be the glory of adyenture.' 

26.1 'Ac simul 'Rom. ' Heroum laudes,' 
icXca Mpmw iif^v, Hom. II. 9. 524. ' Pb- 
rentis,' Ond. (originally) and two other of 
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lam legere et quae sit poteris cognoscere yirtusy 

Molli paulatim flaveseet campus arista, 

Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva. 

Et durae quercus sudabont roseida mella. 30 

Pauea tarnen subenint priscae vestigia fraudiB, 

Quae temptare Thetim ratibns, quae cingere muris 

Oppida, quae iubeant telluri infindere sulcos. 

Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 

Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella, 35 

Atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 



Ribbeck'fl carsives, is doubtless the true 
reading, as well aa the best snpported : 'pa« 
rentnm/ Rom.,Gad. (corrected), wonld he a 
natural oorrection from auch paasages aa A. 
1.646., 2. 44a, 10. 282. The child will read 
of the glories of ita &ther and the heroea of 
older time, the subjecta of poetry and hia- 
tory, and thua leam to oonceive of virtne. 

28.] «Flaveacet ariata,' that ia, apon- 
taneoualy, which aeema to be expreaaed by 
'paulatim:' there will be no proceaa ä 
aowing, from which the apringing of the 
crop can date, bnt the field will gradually 
develope into com. Comp. Hör. Epod. Id. 
43 foU. (of the Islanda of the Bleat): 
" Reddit nbi Cererem tellua inarata qnot- 
aniiia, £t imputata floret naqne vinea, 
Qerminat et nunquam fallentia termea 
oUvae." * Molli ' seema to include the 
notiona of flexibility (comp. 6. 31) and 
delicacy. The com-ear may of courae be 
looked upon aa rough, 'horrens;' but it 
may also suggeat an opposite notion, with 
no leaa tmth. To auppose with some of 
the commentatora that the com of the 
golden age is to be no longer pointed and 
bearded, but aoft, ia, I tlunk, to mistako 
the poetical image. 

29.] In G. 1. 132 Yirg. eoea one atep 
further, intimating that in the golden age 
wine ran in the b^ of the rivers. 

30.] ' Roacida/ becanse it was imag^ned 
that the honey feil in the shape of dew, 
and was gathcred by the bcea nrom leavea 
— "aerii mellia caeleatia dona," G. 4. 1. 
On the retum of the golden ikge it will 
appear in larger quantitiea, so that men 
will be able to gather it fh>m leavea for 
themselYea, as they will be able to obtun 
every thing eise without labour. Comp. 
G. 1. 131. There also may be a reference, 
aa Heyne remarks, to the honey sometimea 
found in the hoUowa of trees (G. 2. 453), 
aa there ia in the parallel passage. Hör. 
Epod. 16. 47, "Mella cava manant ex 
ilice," as if this would happen every where 



under the new order of things ; and this 
is supported by Hesiod, Worka, 232 fdIL 
o0pc(ri ik 8f>vr "Air/n} /i4i^ tc ^4p^t ßa\itwts^ 
fi4<rff7i Bk fitKlffaat, of the golden- age 
bleaainga which attend the good even now. 

31.] 'Fraudia,' the wickedneaa of arti- 
ficial Society, opposed to the simplidty and 
innocence of the state of nature. The 
idea is kept in 'temptare' and in 'men- 
tiri'(v.42). 

32.1 ' Temptare ' like " sollicitant freta." 
G. 2. 503. Comp. Hör. 1 Od. 3. 9 folL 
' Cingere,' imitoted by Ov. M. 1. 97 (apeak- 
ing of the golden age), " Nondum ptaed- 
pitea cingebant oppida fossae." 

33.] Rom. haa 'tellurem infindere 
Bulco;' but "infindnnt pariter aulcos" 
occurs A. 5. 142. The necesaity of plongh- 
ing was one of the marka of transition 
from the golden to the silver age (G. 1. 
122, 125, 134), and its continued practice 
is a proof that the regeneration of things 
is stiU incomplete. Comparing this line 
with y. 28, we must suppose that tbough 
com grows spontaneously, men are greedy 
for more, and tiy to extort more by culti- 
vation. See on y. 40. 

34.] In the Sibylline cycle all hiatory 
was to oome over again. Virg. seems to 
be mixing this notion with that of a retarn 
to the age of gold, so as to give aome acope 
to the nationid loye of conqueat. In Hesiod 
the heroea form a fourth age, between 
brazen and iron. Hphya waa the heims- 
man of the Argo. 

35.] The Argonauta are called " delecti 
viri " Enn. Med. 6, " lecti iuyenea " CatuU. 
62 (64). 4, perhapa a translation of äpttrr^ts. 
See Eur. Med. 5 (Elmsley's note). Theoer. 13. 
16. ' Altera bella,' the old warn over again. 

36.] There seems no special relevancy 
in the mention of the Trojan war. The 
context doea not suggeat the notion that 
the youthful warrior is himself AchiUea ; 
nor on the other band can we suppoae with 
Mr. Munro that the great eneniy of the 
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Hinc, ubi iam firmata virum te fecerit aetaSy 

Cedet et ipse man vector, nee nautica pinus 

Mutabit merees : onmis feret omnia tellus. 

Non rastros patietur humus, non Tinea falcem ; 40 

Robustus quoque iam tauris iuga solvet arator ; 

Nee varioB diseet mentiri lana colores, 

Ipee sed in pratis aries iam suaye rubenti 

Murice, iam croeeo mutabit vellera luto ; 

Spont« sua sandyx pascentis vestiet agnos. 45 

Talia saecla, suis dixerunt, currite, fusis 



Trojans reappean becaiue the Roman hope 
of tbe World is too young to take the 
field. Had Virg. intended either of theae 
thoogfatsy he would have expressed himself 
more definitely, as there is a prima facie 
inooDgmity iboiut each which it would 
have been the poef s office to mitigate or 
remove. The probability is that he merely 
instances the Trojan War as a gpreat my thi- 
cal war, withoot reflecting on the le- 
gendary connexion between Troy and 
liome, which he was himself hereafter to 
do so mnch to perpetnate. 

87 — 47.] 'Whcn he is grown to x^an- 
bood, eTcn commerce will cease, for ereiy 
thing will grow eveiy where ; nature wiU 
supiuy the pLice, not only of industry, bat 
of artificial dvilization : so the Fates or- 
dain/ 

38.] 'Yector/ the passenger, which 
seems to be its sense where it u nsed of 
maritime carriage. ' Et ipse,' mnch more 
the sailor in a ship of war. 

S9.] *Matat meroes' of a merchant. 
Hör. 1 S. 4. 29. 'Omnis,' &c.: comp. 
O. 1. 63., 2. 109 notes. Virg. donbtless 
oopies Hesiod, Works, 236 foll., who says 
of bis Qpright nation, oW M pri&v Nlo-- 
amrreu, Kapmhv 8i ^ip%i (tiZwpos Apovpeu 

40.] We seem to have gathered from 
VT. 31 foll. that even after natare has 
begim to retum to the f^reedom and spon- 
tanmty of the golden age, man will still 
oontinoe to deal with her by force. We 
are now tuld that in the füll development 
of her gracions bonnty such violenoe will, 
as it were, die a natural death, the same 
change which releases the sea and the 
Seaman from traffic releasing the earth 
and the hosbandman from tillage. 

41.] One or two MSS. have 'robustis,' 
which Forb. adopts; but * robustus' is 
sapported by Lucr: 5. 933., 6. 1253, "ro- 
bustus curvi moderator aratri." In either 
Gase the epithet is sufficiently natural, and 



cannot be called merely omamental, as the 
force employed indicates the difficulty of 
the hibour. Comp. G. 1. 63., 2. 38, 238, 
260 foll., 355 foll. notes. It signifies litÜe 
whether * tauris ' be taken as dat. or abl. 
Both are sufficiently supported; and the 
difference in sense between the two cases 
in such a connexion seems scarcely asoer- 
tainable. 

44.1 We may either take 'mutabit' for 
'fticabit,' or in its common sense— 'will 
change (the colour of) bis fleece for (or 
' into ') purple and yellow.' ' In pratis ' is 
the same as 'pascentis,' v. 45 — the Uve 
sheep in the field, opposed to the fleece in 
the hands of the dyer. The country will 
enjoy the advantages of luxuiy without 
its artificial concomitants, from which it 
rightlv shrinks, G. 2. 465. 

45.] 'Sandyx,' scarlet. The 'sandyx' 
is described by Flinv (35. 6) as a mineral 
substanoe ; Serv. calls it a plant, and some 
have had the bad taste to think that these 
lambs of the solden age were to be tumed 
scarlet by fecSing on that plant. Bentley 
wished to read 'nascentis,' which seems 
to show that he did not understand ' in 
pratis.' 

46.] 'Talia saecla,' <0 blessed ages,' 
which perhaps might be expressed in prose, 
"Cum talia ntis, currite." This use of 
' talia' in the vocative may be compared to 
the vocative use of otros, e. g. Soph. O. 
C. 1627, 2 otrot, oSror, OHhovt, rl 
/A4?JiofMv Xtcpu¥ ; Virg. clearly had in bis 
mind Catull. (62) 64. 826, <* sed vos, quae 
fata seqnuntur Currite duoentes subte- 
mina, currite, fusi," though he has as 
usual varied the expression, making the 
Fates address the ages, though they talk 
to the spindles. The process m each case 
seems to be merely that of ordaining the 
particular destiny, as a thing to come. So 
iviKKABuv is uscd in Hom. for ordaining. 
Tbe attempt of the later editors« aftw 
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Goncordes stabili fatorum nrnnine Parcae. 
Adgredere o magnoB, aderit iam tempus, honores, 
Cara deum suboles, magnum lovis incrementum ! 
Aspice convexo nutantem pondere munduin, 
Terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profiindum, 
Aspice, venturo laetantur ut omnia saecio ! 
O mihi tarn longae maneat pars ultima yitae, 
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Gerda, to bring Tirg. more into oon- 
formity with Catullus by making 'talia 
Kaecla ' the acc. afler * cnrrere ' is ezoeed- 
ingly barsb. 

47.] ' Tbe Pbrcae tbat utter in oonoert 
tbe fixed will of fate.' For a simikr tue 
of ' nrnnine ' comp. A. 2. 123, " Qoae sint 
ea nnroina dlvom flagitat." * Namen 
fiitomm ' is 80 fkr a pleonasm tbat dtber 
Word migbt bave boen nsed witbout the 
otber in nearlythe eame sense. For tbe 
line generally Serv. comp. Hör. Carm. 
Saec. 25 fulL In tbe Ciris, y. 125, there 
ifl a line "Goncordes stabili firmaront 
nnmine Pärcae." 

48—59.] ' Let bim assnme bis tbrone — 
tbe wbole world waits ibr bim with ex- 
peetant longpng. O may I live long enougb 
to teil of bis glories ! The theme woiüd 
at onoe ezalt me above all poets, human 
or divinc* 

48.] So Angustns is addresrod 0. 1. 42. 
' Magnos faonores ' is explained by Voss of 
tbe BucccssiYC magistracies at Borne, wbich 
18 possible, bowever frigid it may seem to 
onr taste. 

49.1 * Deam ' is nsed generally, as Aeneas 
is called *< deum certissima proles," A. 6. 
822, wbere see note. * lovis incrementum' 
appears to be a singular expression. Tbe 
Word is scldom appHod to a person, and it 
is elsewbere used with a gen. of tbat of 
wbich it is tbe beginning or mdiment, as 
in Ov. M. 8. 103. Mr. Munro (Journal of 
PbUology, vol. 4, pp. 292 foll.) understands 
tbe expression to mean *tbe genn of a 
future Jupiter,' tbe cbild being destined 
to rule on earth as Jupiter rules in beaven. 
But thougb tbis would agree well with 
tbe meaning of ' incrementum ' elsewbere 
(Mr. Munro oompares amoug otber passages 
Q. Gurt. 5. 1. 42, wbere noble yoatbs of 
the king's body-gnard are callewl "mag- 
norum praefectorum et ducum incrementa 
et rudimenta"), tbe thought would, I 
tbink, be somewbat extravagant, express- 
ing flattery wbich Virg. does not bcstow 
elsewbere, even on Angustus. Meineke 
on Soph. El. 1146 (p. 266 of bis edition of 



Sopb. O. G.) tbinks tbe notion is tbat of 
the cbild regarded as an honour or jdea- 
Bure to bis fkther Jupiter, and gives as tbe 
Greek equivalent of tbe words Ai^i fUya 
lf^«Aot or Aifts fiiy* Srt la^. 

60.] ' Mundnm/ the wbole world, as 
explained by the next line. Heyne well 
remarks tbat tbe world is moved at the 
Coming of tbis divine boy as a sanctuaxy is 
moved at the Coming of its god. See A. 3. 
90., 6. 256, "Sub pedibus mugire aolum 
et iuga coepta moveri Silvaram visaeque 
canes ululare per umbram Adventante* 
dea." Forb. rigbtly rqects the explana- 
tion of Heyne and others, ' Aspice man- 
dum &e. ut laetantur/ observing tbat 
* nutantem ' is equivalent to ' ut nutaL' 

61.] «Gaelum profundum,' "the axure 
deep of air," Gray; but this is scarcely 
classical. *. Profundus,' like 'altus' and 
ßa06s, means high as well as deep. 
«SUvae profundae/' Lucr. 5. 41, A. 7. 
515. Tbe line occurs again G. 4. 222. 

52.] «Laetentur* PsL, Gud., «bw- 
tantur' Rom. Both are admissible: seo 
Bent. on Hör. 1 £p. 1. 91. ' Aspice ut ' in 
this passage is merely a rhetorical way of 
making a direct Statement, wbich migbt 
naturally be thrown into tbe indicative: 
there is no real appeal to the mind of a 
second person as in A. 8. 384^ " Aspice qui 
ooeant populi, quae moenia dausis Fer- 
rum acuant porUs in me exsddimnqae 
meorum." 

53.] There is here a confbsion of ex- 
pression, owing to tbe number of predi- 
cates crowded into tbe sentence. ' Quan- 
tum ' refers to * tarn longae,' but it is also 
connected in sense wiä 'maneat.' He 
migbt either bave said 'O si vita tarn 
longa Sit qnantum,' or 'O si vitae pars 
ultima maneat, quantum,' but he has 
cbosen to say both. So * spiritus ' would 
be more naturally coupled with *vita' 
than with ' pars ultima vitae.' Kibbeck's 
MSS. bowever (Med. we must remember 
18 wanting) seem to agree in 'tum' fbr 
' tarn,' and this may be rigbt, Virg. wish* 
ing tbat be may be alive, thougb in cid 
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Spiritus ety quantum sat erit tua dicere facta ! 

Non me carminibus yincet nee Thracius Orpheus, 55 

Nee Linus, huic mater quamyis atque huic pater adsit, 

Orphei Calliopea, Lino formosus Apollo. 

Fan etiam Arcadia mecum si iudice certet, 

Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se iudice yictum. 

Incipe, parre puer, risu cognoscere matrem : 60 

Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses ; 

Incipe, parve puer : cui non risere parentes, 

Nee deus hunc mensa, dea nee dignata cubili est. 



mge, when the child has g^wn to nuui- 
bood. FbL and Gad. haye * longe,' and fo 
peribaps Senr. ; bat the word appean not 
to be uaed for * longnm ' or ' diu.' 

54.] 'Sjnritiu' expreMcs both breath 
and poetical inspbation, tbe latter as in 
Hör. 4 Od. 6. 29. ' Tna dicere facta' ibr 
" ad dioenda tna ikota," the inflnitive being 
In fiict a datiye : see on G. 1. 213. 

55.] * Kon— nee :' the main clause beinff 
divided, a second negative is introduced 
with each of the dauses into which it is 
diTided. Key, Lat. Gr., 1412. «Orpheus:' 
he natorally chooees roythic poets to con- 
traat with himaelf as the bard of the new 
golden age. 

57.] 'Orphei' fOp^^i; 'Op^cl) occurs 
agam G. 4. 546. 553. < Calliopea,' KaWiS- 
vf CO, another form of Calliope, occnrring 
ako Prop. 1. 2. 58^ Ov. F. 5. 80. «For- 
moaos,' a perpetmd epithet Hke " pulcher 
ApoUo," A. 8. 119. 

58.] The Arcadians would be oompetent 
jodges (10. 31), as well as partial to their 
god Plan. 

59.] As might be expected, oome MSS.> 
induding a correcliion in PaL, have * ^cet.' 

60 — 63.] ' Let him smile on bis mother : 
äbe deserres it : and without her smile he 
caa never come to honour.' 

OD.] These last four lines are tcit ob- 
seiire, particnlarly yy. 68, 64. No doubt 
thej oontain the poet's prayer for tbe 
npeedy appearanoe of the young deliverer. 
aejne. Wund., and Voss, after Julius Sa- 
binus, understand 'risu' of the mother's 
smile, by which the boy is bidden to re- 
cognise her, appealing to t. 62. 80 hr 
bowerer from uecetntating such an Inter- 
pretation, V. 62 will scarcdy agree with it, 
as the words there imply that the parents 
have not yet tmiled. Besides, the com- 
mand to recognize the mother by her 



amile is very flat, aspecially when repeated 
in the second ' Incipe,' as Wagn» remarks, 
and the construction 'risu cognoscere' 
harsh. ' Risu,' then, is the smOe of the 
child opening its eyes on its mother, who 
is supposed (v. 62) not to smile on it tili it 
has smiled on her — a natural enough 'ar- 
gumentum ad infantem.' A remarkable 
various reading of t. 62 is preserved by 
Quinctilian (9. 3), ' qui non risere parentes,' 
the point of bis quotation being the change 
of number as exemplified in ' qui ' foUowed 
by 'hunc' But though the sense would 



agree well with ' risu cognoscere,' as just 
explained, the transition from 'qui' to 
'hunc' would be inexcusably harsh in a 
simple passage, and the construction 'ri- 
derc aliquem,' ' to smile on a person,' is not 
Bufficiently supported by Flaut. Capt. 3. 1. 
21, where some notion of mockery is doubt- 
less intended, as it is a parasite that is 
speaking. We must suppose then with 
Voss that Quinct. found ' auoi ' in his copy, 
and read it ' qui ' rather tnan ' cui.' 

61.] 'Lonffafastidia,'i.q. 'taedia.' *Fas- 
tidium ferro and ' afferre ' occur elsewherOk 
Quinct. 5. 14^ Cic. Mur. 9. 21. Ten 
months was reoognized by the Roman law 
as the ftill period of gestation. The writers 
of some inferior MSS., not knowing that 
'tulSrunt,' 'stetSrunt,' &c, are reoognized 
by the grammariana, give 'tulerint,' or 
' tulerant.' 

62.1 ' Delay no longer ; if thou dost, thou 
wilt forfeit the love of thy parents, who 
are already weory with waitmg, and a child 
whom his parents do not love can nevcr 
beoome a hero or enjoy the rewarda of a 
hero' — like Hercules, who (Hom, Od. 11. 
601) /itr* ißaydroitn 9€oifft Tdpwtrat iv 
QdKlrfS Jral lx<i KdKXiv^vpov''llß7i¥, Comp, 
also Hör. 4 Od. 8. 30. 
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ECLOGA V. 
DAPHNIS. 

MENALCAS. MOPSÜS. 

Hbvaloas invites Mopsns, a somewhat yoonger ahepherd, to play and nng. Mopsoi 
oomplies with a fiineral aong on Daphnis, the ideal shepberd. Menalcas matches it by 
a corresponding song on Daphnis' apotheoaa. They praise each other, and exchange 

In the introdnction, which oontrasts with that to Ecl. 8, bdng an intercfaange of ooar- 
tesies, not of scurrilities, Virf^ foUows the fint Idyl of Theocritas : in the form of the 
Binging-match, the aixth and ninth, as also to a certain extent in the conclanon. The 
Bubject of the songs too bears a relation to the fint Idyl, where Thyrsis sings of the 
dying honra of Daphnis, a hero of pastoral mythology, the beloved of the nymphs, and 
the victim of the wrath of Aplurodite. The stoiy, which is very varioasly related, seems 
to have been taken np by Virgil where the other narrators dropped it. Thia of ittelf 
fitvours the notion that Daphnis is intended to represent some other person, as otherwise 
there would seem to be no object in imagining an apotheosis for him. If we are to seek 
for any such person, there can be little doabt that it ronst bc the dictator Caesar, an 
opinion which seems to have prevailed in the time of Servioa, thoogh he mentions that ^ 

othen flxed on Viigil's brother Flaocua» or on Quinctilins Vams, while othen again | 

thonght merely of the mythical Daphnis. The apotheosis would be extravagant in tha 
case of a private individual, bat it answers snfficiently well to the hononrs recenüy 
decreed to Caesar, the pladng of bis statue in the temple of Venös Oenetrix, the change 
of the name of the month QuintiliB to Julias, and the commemoration of bis birthday 
in the calendar. In the preceding Eclogue Virgil has shown himself disposed to cele- 
brate political and social regeneration ander pastoral images (a parallel which lenda a 
faint plauflibUity to a notion mentioned by Philargyrius, that Daphnis Stands for the 
ill-fated infant Salomnus) : in Ecl. 9. 46, which the mention of Daphnis, thoogh only as 
a shepberd, slightly oonnects with the present poem, he displays bis sympathy with 
Caesar in particular as the shepherd's supposed patron. This symboliäng is merely a 
reault of the Identification of the poet with the shepberd, discossed in the Introdoction j 

to the Eclogoes, persona and tbings afiecting the former being described as affecting the 
latter, just as Qallus in Ed. 10, being the shepberd poet's friend, is made a shepberd 1 

himself, so that in maintuning it we are not, as Keightley thinks, committed to the | 

Position " that Virgil, who was perhaps the least original poet of antiqoity, was the 
inventor of a new species of poetry.*' At the same time we need not be anxioos with ' 

Servias to find a meaning in every detail, as if the lions and tigers stood for the nations < 

Bobdued by Caesar, or the lovely flock which Daphnis fed for the Roman people. 

The date of the Eclogue can only be fixed with referenoe to Ecl. 2 and 3 (see v. 86), | 

bot it may be cox\jectared that it was written soon after the order by the triomvirs for 
the commemoration of Caesar's birthday, in 712. Virgil seems to identify himself with ! 

Menalcas, os in Ecl. 9, though there is no dramatic distinction between tho two i 

shepherds. Servius, however, fiuds a historical connterpart for Mopsos in Aemllius 
Macer, a poet of Verona. 

The Bcenery is again trom Theocritas. 

For the structnre of the poem see Introdnction to Ecl. 8. i 
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Me. Ct7K TLon, Mopse, boni quoniani oonvenimus ambo. 

Tu calamos inflare levis, ego dicere versus, 

Hie corylis mixtas inter eonsidimus ulmos P 

Mo, Tu maior ; tibi me est aequum parere, Menalcai 

Sive sub incertas Zephyris motantibus umbras, 

Sive antro potius succedimus. Aspice, ut antrum 

Silvestris raris sparsit labrusca raeemis. 

Me. Montibus in nostris solus tibi certat Amyntas. 

Mo. Quid, si idem certet Phoebum superare canendo ? 

Me, Incipe, Mopse, prior, si quos aut Phyllidis ignis, 

Aut Aleonis babes laudes, aut iurgia Codri. 



10 



1 — 18.1 'Me. Snppoee we play and ring 
in the Bhade here? Mo. Or the cave 
])ei4i»p8. Me. Yon have bnt one rival. 
Mo. And he woold riTal Apollo. 1^, 
Begin one of yonr favourite snbjects. 
Mo. I have a new poem, which I wonld 
match against any of my rival'B. Me. Do 
not thini of him. I sbonld never compare 
him with yon.' 

1.] 'Menalcaa' is Virg., both here (w. 
86, 87) and in E. 9, as Tityrus was in 
R. 1. Theoer. 8. 3/A^w <rvplaUv acacnj- 
fiipm, At»^ ktiitp. With *boni' in the 
sense of ' akilled/ Forb. comp. A. 9. 572, 
< Mio jacnlo bonae.' ' Boni . . . in6are/ 
like ' praestantior . . . eiere/ A. 6. 164 : 
bat nmilar Grecisms abonnd in Virg. 
They may be explained by regarding the 
infinitiTe aa a noun: aee note on G. 1. 
213. 

2.] So in Theoer. 1. 1, ThTTsiB is skilled 
in ringing, the goatherd in pping. 

3.] ' <>>n8edimn8 ' 1b supported by all 
Kbbeck's MSS. ezcept a correction in 
Ond. ; bat the ptnnt is one on which MSS. 
are liable to confbsion. ' Considimos ' was 
introdaced by Heinsios. The perfect woold 
not be absiud, as Voss thinks, since it 
might answer to the Greek aorist, which is 
naed idiomatically in qnestions of the kind : 
e.g. Aesch. Prom. 747, Soph. O. T. 
1002 : the present howeyer appears to be 
asoal in Latin, as Plant. Amph. 1. 1. 253, 
"Cnr non introeo in nostram domam?" 
Cic. 2 Pam. Bp. 7, " Cnr ego non adsnm ?" 
So * oain ' is fonnd with a present indicative. 

5.J 'Motantibos' is tbe reading of all 
Ribbeck's MSS., and is itself more poetical 
than ' matantibus/ which Heins, approved 
and Barm, introdaced from a few copies. 
We find * snccedere sab' Caes. B. Q. 1. 24 
(where it means to go np a hill), like 
*asoendere ad,' bat probably Yivg. in 
writing t. 5 meant aome other word to 



foUow ' sab nmbras.' 

6.] Mopsos modestly suggests that the 
cave wonld be preferable. 

7.] * Labrusca,' * wild vine' — the iifi€pU 
ilßAwrn which grows over the cave of 
Calypso, Hom. Od. 5. 69. ' See yonder is 
the cave, embowered with wild vine.' 
'Sparrit,' decks, with reference to 'raris:' 
posribly also pointing to the oontrast be- 
tween the cave and the dark Clusters of the 
vine. Comp. 2. 41, "sparsis etiam nunc 
peltibus albo,-" A. 7. 191, "sparritque 
coloribus alas." Heyne well remarks that 
we are not to press * raris,' as the poet is 
not thinking of the thinness of the shade 
as a good or bad quality, but rimply in- 
tends to give a picture, as in 7. 46, " Et 
quae vos rara viridis tegit arbutus umbra." 

8.] Menalcas comfuiments Mopsos as 
they walk together towards the cave. 
' Certat ' Rom., ' certet ' Fsd. The indica- 
tive is dearlv required by the sense. 
■Certet' would imply that Menalcas 
thooght Amyntas comparable to Mopsos. 

9.] ' Qoid ri certet,' * I soppose he will 
be doing so ' — ironically, of coorse. Wagn. 
oites instanoes of this formola» especiiQly 
fh>m Plantos and Terence, e. g. PUot. 
Poen. 5. 3. 43, **Qoid si eamos illis ob- 
viam?" 'I think we had better go and 
meet them.' 

lO.IComp. 3. 52 note. ' Phyllidis ignis,' 
i.q. 'PhvUidis amorem,' love for Phyllis. 
< Ignis' 18 nsed in Hör. 3 Od. 7. 11 for a 
love: "et miseram tois Dicens ignibos 
an." 

11.] «Habes' 3. 52. "Exf it is osed 
simihu-ly in Greek, Aesch. Cho. 105, K4yoit 
Ay, «T Ti tApV Ix**» ^ipTtpaw. 'lorgia 
Codri,' invectives against Codros; — the 
objective genitive throoghoot. Phyllis is 
clearly a pastoral, not, as Serv. thinks, a 
historical person ; thoogh there woold be 
nothing inappropriate in itself in making 
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Incipe ; paecentÖB seryabit Tityrus haedos. 
Mo, Immo haec, in viridi nuper quae cortice fagi 
Gannina descripsi et modulans altema notavi, 
Experiar : tu deinde iubeto ut certet Amyntafi. 
Me. Lenta saliz. quantum pallenti cedit olivae, 
Puniceis humilis quantum saliunca rosetisj 
ludicio nostro tantum Ubi cedit Amyntas. 
Mo, Sed tu desine plura, puer ; successimuB antro. 
Exstinctum Nymphae crudeU funere Daphnim 
Flebant ; tos coryli testes et fiumina Nymphis ; 
Cum complexa sui corpuß miserabile nati 
Atque deos atque astra vocat crudelia mater. 



20 



Hopsus' Bong legendaiy, like Silenus* in 
the nezt Ed. and several of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. So Aloon may be either the 
Bculptorof Ot. M. 13. 683, &c., the Siwrtan 
hero, or the archer of Val. Fl. 1. 399. 
Codriis iB doubtlew the same as in 7. 22, 
26, where ho is the fiEivoarite of Corydon, 
the enemy of Thynii». There is no Incon« 
sistency in thia transition from legendary 
to feigned peraonages. The subject in each 
case is pastoral : the hero may or may not 
be. 

12.] ' Htyms/ another herdsman ; per- 
hap8 a aervant of one of the others. 
Keightlev. In Theoer. 1. 14 Thyrsia 
ofiers to look after the goats himaelf, while 
the goatherd is piping to him. 

13.] Vosstakes * cortice' of bark stript 
from the tree, but ' viridi ' is rather against 
this. Spohn refera to Calpumius 1. 38 
foll., where fifty-six veraes are represented 
as having been cnt on a tree, and to £. 10. 
63, where see note. 

14.] 'Setting them to music ('modu- 
lans ') marked the altemations of the flute 
and voice (• altema notavi ').' 

15.] Mopsus stiU feels the mention of 
Amyntas, so Menalcas reassures him. PaL, 
Gud., &c. omit ' ut :' but Lachm. on Prop. 
8. 6. 43 thinks the elision necessary on 
grounds of euphony, so I have not thought 
it worth while to disturb the received 
reading. 

16. J Theoer. 5. 92. "FuUy to under- 
stand the following comparisons, we must 
recoUect that the leaves of the willow and 
the olive are of the same form, and of the 
same pale green oolour, while the difierence 
in the value of the trees is immense. The 
' saliunca,' or Celtic reed, in like manner 
resemUes the rose in odour, but is so 
britüe that it could not be woven into 



garlands, the great use made of the rose 
by the andenta." KeighÜey. 

19—44.] * Mo, Here we are in the cavc. 
— At Daphnis* death the nymphs were in 
tears— bis mother claroed bis body and 
caUed reproachfnlly on heaven— the cattle 
were not fed or watered — ^the very Uons 
roared out their grief. Yes — ^he was the 
tamer of tigers, the founder of the rural 
worship of Bacchus — he was the gloir of 
his frienda— now that he is gone, there is a 
curse on the land, and weeds spring where 
good seed was sown. Let us make bis 
tomb and write his epitaph.' 

19.] * Desine plura,' a conftiäon of 'dc- 
une loqui ' and * parce plura lomii.' Bib- 
beck's MSS. give this line to Menalcas : 
but on such a point their authority is worth 
little. 

20.] Daphnis, the ideal shepherd, here 
allegoricallv represents Julius Caesar : see 
the Introduction. Daphnis was the ik- 
vourite of the nympha. Theoer. 1. 66» 
141. 

21.] ' Flebant' with a pauao after it at 
the beginning of the verse, as in A. 6. 213, 
to give a melancholy efiect. 

23.] 'Atque— atque' seems to be for 
' et — et,' as in Sil. 1. 93, '* Hie crine effuso 
atque Ennaeae numina divae Atque Ache- 
ronta vocat Stygia cum veste sacerdos,". 
though the use is perhaps uoexampled in 
Virg. (see on G. 3. 257), and not suffidently 
supported by TibuU. 2. 5. 73. To take 
' complexa ' as a finite verb would be some- 
what tarne. * Crudelia ' seems best taken 
with 'vocat,' as Wagn., 'denounces their 
cruelty aloud.' 'Astra,' the birtb-atar. 
If Caesar is Daphnis, we may contrast 9. 
46 foU., where Caesar has a oonstdlatioa 
of his own. Tlie position of 'mater' at 
the end of the scntt'nce must not be over- 
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Non ulli pastOB illis egere diebus 

Frigida, Daphni, boves ad fiomina ; nuUa nee amnem 25 

Libayit quadrupesi nee graminis attigit herbam. 

Daphni, tuum Poenos etiam ingemmsse leones 

Interitum monteeque feri ailvaeque loquuntur. 

Daphnis et Armenias eurru subiungere tigris 

Instituit, Daphnis thiasos indueere Baeehi . 30 

Et foliis lentas intexere moUibus hastas. 

Yitia ut arboribus deeori est, ut yitibns uvae, 

ITt gregibus tauri, segetes ut pinguibus arvis. 

Tu decus omne tuis. Postquam te lata tulerunt, 

Ipsa Pales agroe atque ipse reliquit Apollo. 35 

Grandia aaepe quibua mandavirnus hordea sulcia, 



looked in tnuMlstion. Perhape we may 
render * wbile bis mother, daspmg to her 
bcart tbe piteoos corpse of her son, is 
crying oat on the eraelty of the gfode and 
the stan as only a mother can.' 

24.] The Tariety of expression teema to 
ahow that the meaning is, the herdsmen 
did not think of feeding or watering their 
catUe, and the cattle cared nothing for 
food or water. This is oonfirmed by the 
^mpathy of the lions, ▼. 27. The wbole 
pawMge to y. 29 eoincides with Theoer. 1. 
71 — 76, thongb the words are not similar; 
and ihere is also a general reeembknce to 
Moech. 3. 23 fbU. 

25.1 For ' nnlla nee — ^nec ' comp. 4. 55. 

26.J Obflerre the words «Hhavif and 
'attigit,' did not taste or tonch, mach 
len drink or eat. 'Oraminis herbam/ 
'hevba' being the generic term, as in 
■ berba frnmenti.' 

27.] Soetonins, Jal. 81 ((|aoted by 
Spohn), says that among the signs given 
to Cbenr of bis approaching c&atb^ the 
berds of horaes which he had«conaecrated 
to the gods at the passage of the Robicon, 
and len, as sacred animals, to ränge at 
buge« refnsed to feed and shed floods of 
tcan. Some find in wbat fdlowB another 
•bistorical allnsion, viz. to Caesarea design 
of restoring Carthage : bnt the lions and 
the iuip r o pt'iety of introducing them (there 
being no lions in Sicily) are due to Theoer. 
1. 72. ' Poenos ' is merely a Uterary epi- 
thet ; see note on 1. 55. Rom. haa * ge- 



28.] Instanoes of ' loqnor ' for ' dico ' in 
Cicero are given by Foroellini. Here bow- 
ever the word is empbatic: the monn- 
tains and woods echoed, and so told of the 
howling of the lion«. Fbl. bas *fenmt' 



for ' feros,' and appean originally to have 
confused * silvae ' with ' ailvaa.' MarUand 
coqj. 'montisque feros sUvasqne/ which 
Porson approved : bnt the common reading, 
es expbdned above, amply justifies itself. 

29.] ' Carm anbinngere tigris,' like Bac- 
chns. Daphnis teaching the awains to 
celebrate the ' liberalia' is an emblem of 
tbe civil reforma of Caeaar. For the 
' Liberalia' aee Q. 2. 880 foU., and IHct. 
A. 

30.] Tbe old editora, with the Lombard 
HS. of Heriua, bad ' Baccbo/ *in bonour of 
Bacchna :' taking ' indueere thiasos ' to be 
i. q. * dooere thiasos/ like * dncere choros.' 
Bat ' indueere ' is ' to introduoe.' 

31.] They are called 'moUes thyrai' 
again in A. 7. 390. 'MoUibus' probably 
means waving : see 4. 28. 

32, 33.1 Theoer. 8. 79, Tf <put rol 

S* k lUffx^** T^ ßmK6K^ al ß6§s oifTai. 
Comp, also Id. 18. 29 foll. For < arbori- 
bus,' the aupporters of the vine, aee Q. 2. 
89 note. The mention of the vine aeema 
suggested by the rites of Bacchus. 

84.] * Tuierunt :' Heyne oompares Hom. 
H. 2. 302, a^ ^^ K^pts ißoM tfaMtroio 
p4(MMffM. The Word oocura again with 
'lata ' in a somewhat different sense, A. 2. 
84 note. 

85.] ApdQo Nomius is joined with Pales 
Q. 3. 1. Keightley remarks on the iuipro- 
prioty of asaociating a purely Italian with 
a Greek dcity^a apedmen of the con- 
fiision which we find in the Ecloguea 
generally, and indeed in the wbole of 
Itoman culture. 

36.1 Large graina were aelected for 
aeed, Q. 1. 197, as Voas observes; but tbe 
• forco of the epiUiot lies in the contrast be- 
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Infelix lolium et steriles nascuntor avenae ; 

Pro moUi viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 

Carduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis. 

Spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras, 40 

Pastores ; mandat fieri sibi talia Daphnis ; 

Et tumulum facite, et tumulo superaddite Carmen : 

Daphnis ego in silvis, hinc usque ad sidera notus^ 

Formosi pecoris custos, formosior ipso. 

Me. Tale tuum Carmen nobis, divine poeta, 45 



tween the promiBe of grain and the Per- 
formance of weeds. The nse of ' hordea ' 
in the phiral was ridiculed by Bavins and 
MaeviuB in the llne "Hordea qui dixit, 
Buperest ut tritica dicat," qnoted by Serv. 
on G. 1. 210, wbere the offence ia repeated. 
It 18 noticed by Quinct. 1. 5. 16, <* Hordea 
et mnisa non alio vitiosa sunt, quam quod 
singularia pluraliter efferunt ;" FUny how- 
ever nses it, 17. 10. 

87.] Tbeophrastns on Plants, 8. 7, and 
Fliny, 18. 44, are referred to by Voss, fbl- 
lowing Pierios, for the belief that barley 
HctuaUy degenerated into damel and wild 
oats. ' Infelix ' is merely ' infecondns,' 
like «steriles' (*infeUx Oleaster,' G. 2. 
314), without any reference to the pemi- 
cioos properties of damel, which affeefcs the 
head when g^und into flour. Pliny, 1. c., 
says "Lolium et tribulos et carduos lap- 
pasque non magis quam rubos inter frugum 
raorbos potius quam inter ipsius terrae 
pestes annumeraverim." The old reading 
was * dominantur/ as in G. 1. 154: but 
' nascuntnr ' is fbund in all iUbbeck's MSS. 
but one cursive. The difference of the 
passages quite acoounts for the change of 
Word: Virg. is here speaking of weeds 
growing itutead of barley, there of their 
g^wing among the com. ' Lolium ' and 
* avena ' are coupled by Ov. F. 1. 691. 

88.] "The bane has fallen not only on 
the fields, but on the produoe of the gar- 
den." Voss. 'Molli' is opposed to the 
Sharp and prickly thistle and Christ's 
thom. Rom. has 'viola et.' Ribbeck 
adopts ' pnrpurea ' from Diomedes 448 P. 
' Pnrpureus ' is applied not only to purple 
or red, but to any bright colour. We have 
"purpureis ales oloribus," Hör. 4 Od. 1. 
10; "purpurea candidiora nive," Albino- 
yanus 2. 62. So " purpureum Inmen," A. 
1. 590., 6. 540. Here aocordingly it is used 
of the white narcissus. There was however 
a nardssuB with a purple calyx (FUny 21. 
12) : and so the author of the Ciris, v. 96, 
taUcs of " Buave rubeus narcissus." 



89.] < Paliurus,' Christ's thom, a prickly 
shrub common in the south of Italy, reoom- 
mended by Columella for making quiekset 
hedges. In Theoer. 1. 132 fbll. fimitated 
dosely E. 8. 52) Daphnis* dying prayer 
is that thoms may produoe violets, and 
juniper-bushes narcissus — not that a blight 
may fiill on things, but that the course of 
nature may be changed. 

40.] This line is alluded to in 9. 19, 
*' quis humum florentibus herbis Spargeret 
aut viridi fontis indnoeret umbra ? " Hence 
it would seem that * folüs ' should be inter- 
preted flowers» and 'urobras' ('viridi 
umbra') as trees. <Sow the tuif with 
flowers and plant trees beside (overshadow- 
ing) the spring,' as fitting monuments of 
Daphnis (' mandat fieri sibi talia DaphniB '). 
♦OAAa is used for flowers, Theoer. 11. 26., 
18. 39. 'Spargite' may be either sow 
or deck — in othcr words, the Bower may 
be Said either to sow the seed directly, or 
to adom the turf indirectly with the flower 
when spmng up. The latter \m supported 
by Lucr. 2. 38, " anni Tempora oonsper- 
gunt viridantiB floribus herbas,"the parallel 
passage to which, 5. 1396, has < pingebant.' 
It may be meant that Daphnis is to be 
buried under the trees. Wagn. quotes 
Cul. 387 foll. (of the grave of the Culex), 
"Rivum psopter aqnae viridi sub fVonae 
latentem Conformare locum capit im- 
piger." 

41.] With 'mandat,' as applied to this 
ii\jnnction bequeathed by the dead Daphnis, 
comp. A. 11. 815, "mandata noviasinia 
perfer." 

42.] 'Tumulum — tumulo' repeated as 
in A. 6. 880. 

48.] Theoer. 1. 120. ' In silvis ' answers 
to S8«. 'Hinc usque ad sidera,' 'troai 
here to the stars,' Lb rather a flat expres« 
non. The exaggeration is paralleled by 
Heyne from Theoer. 7. 93 : otherwise it 
seems to refer to Caesar rather than to the 
ideal Daphnis. 

45—52.] ' Jf«. Tour anging refreshea 
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Quäle sopor fessis in gramine, quäle per aestum 

Dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 

Nee calamis solum aequiparas, sed voce magistrum. 

Fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo. 

No8 tarnen haec quocumque modo tibi nostra vicissini 50 

DicemuSy Dapbninque tuum toUemus ad astra ; 

Daphnin ad astra feremus : amavit nos quoque Daphnis. ^ 

Mo. An quicquam nobis tali sit munere maius ? 

Et puer ipse fiiit cantari dignus, et iata 

lam pridem Stimicon laudaVit carmina nobis. 55 

Me. Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
Sub pedibusque yidet nubes et sidera Daphnis. 
Ergo alacris silvas et cetera rura voluptas 



mj very heart ; yoar sin^g no leas than 
your playing. The bacolic crown haa de- 
wended to Yoa. I will venture however 
to reply with a Bong on Daphnis as a god.' 

45.] Imitated generali j from Theoer. 1. 
1 folU 8. 81. One inferior MS. and a 
qnotation in PjrobuB give *nobia Carmen/ 
which Ribbeck adopts in deferenoe to 
Lachm. on Prop. 1. 6. 25. Voss had 
already made tbe change, which is ap- 
proved by Wnnd. On the qaestion of 
enpbony there may bo a dilference of 
opinion : on that of anthority there can be 
none, eapecially as the reading of the mass 
of MSS. is snpported by qnotations in Pris- 
cian and Rnfinianns. 

46.] Thcocr. 8. 77. * Pör aestum * an- 
Bwers to ' fessis/ as that to ' nobis.' Rom. 
and one of Ribbeck's cursives have ' lassis.' 

48.] A compliment to Mopsns, whom he 
had previously praised fbr bis piping, ▼. 2. 
' Magistrum ' can hardly be any one but 
Daphnis, whose minstrelsy is praised by 
Theoer. 1. c. So Moschus speaks of bim- 
seif (3. 103) as having inherited the Doric 
Muse ftom Bion. 

49.] Menalcas speaks with admiring 
eory, having before spoken of bis own 
singing in comparison with Mopsus* piping. 
With 'alter ab illo' comp, "alter ab un- 
deeimo/' 8. 89 note. Rom. has * alter 
Apollo,' a Singular variety. 

60.1 • Vicissim :' 3. 28 note. 

61. J 'Tollemus ad astra' may be said 
only in the same pense as ' ad sidera notus ' 
(v. 43), and 'ferent ad sidera,' 9. 29,— 
'praise up to the skies/ — but more pro- 
Ittbly it means 'celebrate bis ascent to 
heaven,' referring to the apotheosis of 
Julius Caesar. CS>mp. vv. 66 foU., and see 
on A. 3. 158. 



53 — 56.] * Mo. By all means — the theme 
is a worthy one, and I know your poetical 
powers.' 

53.] • Tali munere,' your promised boon 
of song. ' Nobis ' answers to ' nobis,' v. 46. 

54.] 'Ista carmina,' these strains of 
youTS, not necessarily implying that the 
verses which foUow had been known and 
praised alreadv. 

56 — 80.] * me, Daphnis is in heaven ; 
the shepherds and their gods rejoice ; the 
beasts are at peace; the mountains pro- 
daim bim a god; be shall be honoured 
with libations, with song and with dance, 
as long as the course of nature remains the 
same, even as wo honour Bacchus and 
Ceres.' 

56.] * Candidus/ in bis (divine) beautv. 
"Candida Dido/' A. 5. 671. "Candide 
Bassareu/' Hör. 1 Od. 18. 11. ' Daphnis 
is now entering heaven as a god ; he looks 
down with wonder on the thresLold as he 
Grosses it, and sees the sky under bis feet.' 
TVith 'limen Olympi' comp. II. 1. 591, &ir& 
ßn^Xov Offftr^ffioiOf and tbe later use of 
ßil\6s for the heaven. Mr. Blackbum re- 
marks on tbe ooincidence with the Hebrew 
division of tbe three heavens, the first 
being the terrestrial atmosphere, ' nubes / 
the second the region of the stars, ' sidera ;' 
the third, as here, tbe abode of the Deity. 

58.] All nature rg'oices at bis apotheo- 
sis, as all nature had moumed at his death. 
The irisking of Pan and the Dryades an- 
swers to the weeping of the nymphs and 
the departure of Pales and Apollo. We 
must understand Menalcas as describing a 
State which is just beginning or about to 
begin : but this will hardly excuse the im- 
propriety of representing two such diifer- 
ent soencs as both belonging to present 
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Panaque pastoresque tenet Dryadasque puellas. 

Nee lupus insidias pecori, nee retia cervis 60 

Ulla dolum meditantur ; amat bonus otia Daphnis. 

Ipsi laetitia Yoces ad sidera iactant 

Intonsi montes ; ipsae iani carmina rupe«, 

Ipsa sonant arbusta ; deus, deus ille, Menalea 1 

Bis bonus o felizque tuis I en quattuor aras : 65 

Eece duas tibi^ Daphni, duas altaiia Fhoebo. 

Pocula bina novo spiunantia lacte quot annis 

Craterasque duos statuam tibi pingais olivi. 



tarne, and thos oompelling ns to think of 
each as existing only in the minds of the 
two sbepherds. < Alacris ' denotes the frisk- 
ing and dandng of Pbn and the Bwains, 
* frolic glee.' * Cetera,' becauae • rus ' in- 
cludes pastnres, as Wund, remarks. 

59.] Virg. adopts the Greek form, 
«I>ryadaaj' • Hyadaa,' A. 1. 744; 'Phae- 
tontiadas,' £. 6. 62. 

60.] The features of the description are 
taken from the golden age, aa in £. 4. 
Comp. Theoer. 24. 84. 

61.] 'Otia' as in 1. 6. 'Bonns,' of 
deities, as in 6. 65, A. 12. 647. 

62.] The mountaina and woods reaound 
cries of joy, as before (v. 28) they resounded 
groans of aorrow. The words apparently 
are from Lncr. 2. 827 folL, " damoreqne 
montes Icti rdectant voces ad sidera 
mundi." Virg. means to attribute the joy 
to the mountuns themselves, as in 10. 15 
they are made to weep: bnt there may 
be .a aecondary reference to the actual 
moumers. 'Even the traveller on the 
mountain, even the vine-dresser ander 
the rock (1. 66), shouts and sings for joy 
in my ears.' So in similar passag^es of the 
Old Testament, of which we cannot bat be 
reminded in this as in the preceding Ec- 
logue^ joy is attributed indifferent^ to 
places and their inhabitants, e. g. laaiah 
42. 10, 11. 

63.] 'Intonsi' is rightly explained by 
Serv. 'incaedui.' "Intonsaque caelo At- 
tollant capita," A. 9. 681, of oaks. The 
primary notion here of conrse is that the 
wildness of the moantains makea the de- 
monstration more marked : bnt it is p)8si- 
ble that we may be meant to conoeive of 
them as exalting in their shaggy strength 
now that a state of nature is restored, as 
in the well-known passage of Isaiah 14. 7, 
8, " The whole earth is at rest and is qniet, 
they break forth into singing : yea, the fir- 
trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 



Lebanon, sayxng, Sinoe thoa art laid down, 
no feiler is come ap against as." 

64.] 'Sonant carmina:' comp. Hör. 2 
Od. 13. 26, " Et te sonantem plenios aareo, 
Alcaee, plectro dnra navis, Dara fugae mala, 
dura belli." * Dens, deas ille, Menalea,' is 
what the rocks and woods atter. 'We 
have a new god, a new god, Menalcas.' 
Forb. comp. Lncr. 5. 8, "dens ille fuit, 
deas, inclnte Memmi." 

65.1 " Sis feUx," A. 1. 330. 

66.1 'Ära' is the genas: 'altare,' the 
specific Idnd of altar on which yictima were 
offered. See Forc. Daphnis, as a hero. 
has only libations offered to him, not vic- 
tims. ' Dnas altaria Phoebo,' two whereon 
to offer victims to Phoebus. Apollo is 
natarallv aasociated with Daphnis as bcing 
the god both of herdsmen (above ▼. 35) and 
poets. He is as natarally asaociated with 
Caesar, wbose birthday feil on the Ludi 
Apollinares (3 Id. lol.), bat as the Sibyl- 
line books forbade the rites of any other 
god to be celebrated at the same time with 
thooe of ApoUo, the birthday was kept 
4 Id. lal., that is, the day before the Ludi 
Apollinares beg^n. The present reading 
was restored'by Heins, from the best MSS., 
indndinff all Ribbeck's, for 'dnoqae al- 
taria,' wnich is snpported by Serv. on A. 
3.805. 

67.] These offerings are from Theoer. 
5. 53, 57, where they are made to the 
nymphs and Pan. *Bina,' two in the 
year : see bebw, ▼. 70. No distinction is 
meant between 'pocnla bina' and 'dno 
crateres/ as the passage in Theoer. showa. 

68.] Some editors have ' crateres :' bat 
Virg. follows throughout the Greek form, 
of which ' crateräs ' is the acc. pl. Wagn. 
' Stataere' b appropriate both to 'crateraa ' 
(from the size of the 'crater'), and to the 
act of sacrificing. A. 1. 728, "Crateraa 
magnos statnant." Hör. 2 S. 3. 199, **pro 
vitola statois daloem Aolide natam Ante 
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Et piulto in primis hilarans oonvivia Baocho, 
Ante focnm, si frigus erit, eü messis, in nmbra, 70 

Yina novnm fundam calathis Ariusia nectar. 
Cantabunt mihi Damoetas et Lyctius Aegon ; 
Saltantis Satyros imitabitur Alphesiboeus. 
Haec tibi semper erunt, et cum soUemnia Tota 
Beddemus'Nymphis, et cum lustrabimus agros. 75 

Dum iuga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis amabit, 
Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicadae, 
Semper bonos nomenque tuimx laudesque manebunt. 
XJt Baccho Cererique, tibi sie vota quot annis 
Agricolae facient ; damnabis tu quoque yotis. 80 



The milk woald be appropriate to 

BpriDg, the oU to autnmn, as Wagn. re- 
marks, comparing Snet. Aug. 81, where it 
U Said that AagnatuB ordcred the 'com- 
pttales Larcs ' to be crowned twioe a year, 
witb spring and sammer flowen. ' Olivnrn ' 
foT ' oleum ' is poeticaL 

69.1 Theoer. 7. 63. ' In primis/ becanse 
he had previonsly mentioned milk and oil. 
' Convivia,' the feaat aller the sacrifioe. 
It 18 jost poanble that ' multo ' may be an 
error for 'mulso' (see note on Q. 1. 844) : 
bot 'multo Baccho' occurs again G. 2. 
190. 

70.] 'Si frigus— ri messis:' it is not 
eaay to determine the festivals indicated by 
these two seaMins. Virg. appears to have 
bad some definite reference in bis mind, 
ftom bis langnage in tt. 67, 68, 75, 76. 
Tbe latter pasBase speaks of a feetiYal to 
the nymphs, and another at the 'Instratio 
agroram.' The second is evidently the 
' Ambarralia,' wbich are described O. 1 
338 f<^ ; the flrst is rather Sicilian than 
Italian, the nymphs, as Keightley re- 
marks, not ibnning a part of the old 
Roman mythology, while sacrifices to 
them are frequenUy mentioned by Theo- 
critus, thoagfa he nowbere speaks of an 
annnal festii^ in their honour. Yet it is 
diflUcolt to identify either 'frigus' or 
'messis' with the ' Ambarvalia.' They 
took place *' extremae sub casum hiemis, 
iam yere eereno," at the time when " den- 
sae in montibus umbrae " (Virg. L c), i. e. 
towards the end of April : yet they could 
liardly be indicated by 'mesds,' as they 
were expressly intended to commend the 
young crops to Ceres some time before 
the harrest, and are distinguished as such 
from auother festival at or after the 
harrest (Tibull. 2. 1. 21 foll.). Tbere 
were certain 'menis feriae' (Dict. A. 



'Feriae'), which took place in the snm- 
mer. The Lares were adored at the 'Am- 
barvalia' (Tibull. 1. 1. 19., 2. 1. 17), and 
Caesar was adored as one of the Lares, 
the Roman way of canonisdng heroes. See 
Hör. 4 Od. 5. 31 foll. 

71.] Ariusia, or Arrisia, in Chios, was ' 
fiimous for wine (Pliny 14. 7). The epi- 
thet seems to be a literary one, tbough 
Voss argues that Chian wine was cheap 
enongfa in Yirg.'s time to be within the 
reach of a Mantnan shepherd. In Theoer. 
1. c. it is rhtf TlrtKtariKhif oIpop, The best 
wine came in at the 'mensae secundae.' 
'Calathns' (more commonly a work- 
basket, or wool>basket) is a cup here and 
Mart. 9. 60., 14. 107. 

. 72, 73.] Theoer. 7. 71, 72. *' Det mo- 
tus incompositos et carmina dicat," G. 1. 
850. * Lyctius,' from Lycta, in Crete, A, 
3. 401, of Idomenens. The supposed joy 
of the woodland deities (v. 58, comp. 6. 
27) is imitated by the shepherds. 

75.1 Theoer. 5. 58. See note on t. 70. 

76. J An appeal to the uniformity of na- 
ture, as in 1. 59, not altogether oonsistent 
with the language in wluch (v. 60, note) 
he makes a breach of this uniformity a 
mark of the golden age just beginning. 

77.] * Rore cicadae,' tcttI^ ... $ rt 
vSatt jcol ßpüirtt BrjXvs Uptrri, Hesiod, 
Shield, 893 foll. Theoer. 4. 16. Anacr. 
48.8. 

7a] Repeated A. 1. 609, in a simüar 
connexion. 

79.] Bacchus and Ceres are mentioned 
as the Chief patrons of the husbandman. 
Comp. G. 1. 5, TibuU. 2. 1. 8, « Bacehe, 
veni, dulcisque tuis e comibus uva Pen- 
deat, et spicis tempora cinge, Ceres " (of 
tbe ' AmlMirvalia '), and see on G. 1. 344. 

80.1 'You wiÜ grant prayers, and 
thereby bind the suppliant to keep bis 
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Mo. Quae tibi^ quae tali reddam pro carmine dona P 
Nani neque me tantum yenientis sibilus austri, 
Nee pereuBsa iuvant fluetu tarn litora, nee quae 
Saxosas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 
Me, Hac te nos fragili donabimus ante cicuta. 85 

Haee nos, Formosum Oorydon ardebat Alexim, 
Haec eadem docuit, Ouium pecus ? an Meliboei ? 
Mo, At tu sume pedum, quod, me eum saepe rogaret, 
Non tulit Antigenes— et erat tum dignus amari — 
Formosum paribus nodis atque aere, Menalca. 90 



vow.' 'DamnatnsToto'occarsinafiragm. 
of Sisenna ap. Non. 277. II; 'damnatus 
voti ' Liv. 10. 37., 27. 45, like • voti rem* 
A. 6. 237, just as * damnatas capitis ' and 
'capite' are lued indifferently. Rom. 
Beeins originally to have had ' voti ' here. 
Comp, the ose of damno' in givinff lega- 
des and imposing penalties by will, e. g. 
Hör. 2 S. 3. 86. 

81^84.] *Mo, How am I to reward 
you for a nong which is sweeter than any 
thing in natnre ?' 

82.] < Sibilus anstri' is the ^iBipta/M of 
Theoer. 1. 1, the breeze getting np (' yeni- 
entis') and mstling tfaroogh the branchcs. 
Lucr. 5. 1382 has "Zephyri sibila" in a 
passage which Virg. may have thought of, 
as it attributes the origin of the pastoral 
pipe to the winds whistling through the 
reeds. 

83, 84.] Theoer. 1. 7. 8,*A8ior, & voi- 

ras w^Tpas Kara\9lß€rm ^6B%¥ ÜZup, 

85—87.] *Me, l will giye you this 
pipe, which has played several not nn- 
known strains.' 

85.] 'Ante,' first— beforo I receive 
any thing from yon, v. 81. Voss obserres 
tbat Memdcas both depreciates and oom- 
mends bis gift, the one by the epithet 
' fragilem,' the other by the mention of its 
Performances. So ' doonit,' as if it were 
the pipe which had snggested the mnsic 
and the song. 

86.] Virg., by this allnsion to bis second 
and third Eclogne, seems to idcntiiy him- 



self with Menalcas and bis comi^iments to 
the memory of Caesar. There is some- 
thing awkward in making one of the cha- 
racters in this fifbh Eclogne the author of 
the second and third ; bnt it is in keeping 
with the fiction which identifies the shep- 
herd with the pastoral poet. 

88—90.] < Mo. And I will giye yon this 
handsome sheep-book, which I onoe re- 
fosed to one whom I Wed.' 

88.] There is a similar exchange of pre- 
sents m Theoer. 6. 43, and in 7. 43 one 
shepherd gives another a sheep-book. 

89.] 'Ferre' is nsed indifferently of 
gering and receiving presents. " Quod 
poBoes feres," Plaut. Merc. 2. 3. 106. In 
Qreek ^p€aB€u is generally employed in 
this latter sense. ' Et erat,' as we shonld 
ra,y, 'aye, and he was very loveable,' or 
' and he was very loveable too.' So O. 2. 
125, " Et gens lila quidem snmtis non 
tarda pharetris." < Tom,' in those days, 
wbatever he may be now. Forb. 

90.] It is not dear what ' nodis atqne 
aere ' means. Voss says the ' pedum ' was 
of knotted wood, with an iron point at 
one end fastened on by a ring of brass ; 
Keightley, tbat it was adomed with brass 
rings or stnds. In the latter case ' nodis 
atque aere ' might stand for brazen stnds. 
* Fkribus nodis * however would be more 
of a recommendation if the knots were 
natural. Forb. comp. Theoer. 17. 31, r^ 
8^ fftZdpttow (TK^akop, iccxo^MT/fi/roy 6(019, 
of Hercules' dub. 
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ECLOGA VI. 
VARUS. 

Ths lubjeet of thu Eclogae is a oosmogonical and mythological aong by Silenus, ez- 
torted from him by Btratagem by two yoang shepberds. 

The poem is addrened to (Alfeniu P) Vanu, who, acoording to one of tbe statementa 
giTen by Serv., was appointed to luoceed Pollio in Cisalpine Qanl, after tbe defection 
of tbe latter in tbe Perunan war (a story barmonizing well witb tbe langoage of this 
Eclogae, and also witb E. 9. 27), and perbaps tbe iame wbo is said to bare been 
a feUowHitadent witb tbe poet nnder Syro tbe Epicnrean, tbougb tbis tradition itself 
may be merely an awkward attempt to giYe a bistorical basis to Silenos' song. Like 
tbe eigbth Eclogae, it appears to be a sort of apology to bis friend and patron for 
neglecting to oelebrate bis exploits, entreating bim to accept a pastoral legend as a 
snbstitate. Tbe confession in ▼. 3 of a yontbfbl ambition to write on berote subjects 
is apparently genaine. It woold be snpported by tbe story in Serrins and Donatas' 
biograpby, tiiat Vi'rgil wisbed to oommemorate tbe Alban kings, bat was deterred by 
their nnpoetical na'mes, if tbat story itself did not want sapport. Tbis aspiration may 
be aud to bave been afterwards folfiUed in tbe Aeneid; bat tbe poet's jndgment con- 
tinofid to sbrink from tbe task of diroctly recording contemporary yictori^, tboagh, 
like Horace, be amosed bis patrons, and perbaps bimself, witb tbe belief tbat be migbt 
be eqnal to it some day. 

The legend wbieb fi^ows may be paralleled, if not traced to its sooroe« As K^gbtley 
saggests, tbe first bint was perbaps gi^en by tbe story in tbe foartb book of tbe 
Odyssey, of Menelaas Unding Pn>teas, afterwards imitated more directly by Viigil 
bimself in G. 4. Servias refers to a tale told by Tbeopompns (tbe bistorian, see 
Dict. Biog.), and partially cited from bim by Aelian (Var. Hist. 8. 18), tbat Sileooa 
was foond drank by some shepberds of Pbrygia, bound, and carried to Midas, whea 
bis cbains feil off, and be answered tbe king's qaestions " de rebus nataralibos et anti* 
qvis." Orid (HL 11. 90 foll.) briefly mentions tbe iact of tbe captare, biit igys 
notbing aboat any disdosares by Silenas, wbom Midas restores to Bacchus, aiid x«' 
ceives in retam tbe fatal gift of tnming tbings to gold. 

The sabject of tbe song was perbaps traditionally connected witb Silenas, wbo, likfl 
Proteas in O. 4 (v. 393 note), seems to bave bad a memory for tbe past as well as aa 
eye for tbe fbtare—a characteristie as old as tbe Homeric prophets and poets, and 
inrolyed in tbe legend wbich makes tbe Käses daaghters of Mnemosyne. Tbe oosmo- 
gonical part of it is indicative of tbat yeaming after philosopby as a poefs provinoe, 
wbich is fixed on Virgil by tbe testimony, not only of bis biograpber, bat of bis own 
works, especially tbe close of Q. 2 ; and was encooraged doubtless by tbe recent ex- 
ample of Lncretios, as well as by tbe more ancient preoedents of tbe legendary philo- 
Boplier-poets and bistarical poet-pbilosopbers of Greece (see also note on w. 31 — 40 of 
tbis Eclogoe). Tbe general strain of tbe song is parallel to tbat of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, and soggests the ooi^ectore tbat Virgil may bave been directly indebted to some 
sach work as tbe 'Erc^io^/utra of Kicander, from wbich tbe poem of Ovid is sapposed 
to bave been imitatedl 

Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 
Nostra nee erubuit silvas habitare Thalia. 

1 — 12.] * I was Tcntaring out of my Apollo wamcd me back. I will write yoa 
pastoral strains into heroic song wben then a rural poem, Varas, and leave tbe 
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Cum canerem reges et proelia, Cynthius aurem 

Vellit, et admonuit : Pnstorem, TitjTe, pinguis 

Pascere oportet ovis, deductum dicere Carmen. 

Nunc ego— namque super tibi enmt, qui dicere laudes, 

YarOy tuas cupiant et tristia condere bella — 

Agrestem tenui meditabor arundine Musam. 

Non iniussa cano. Si quis tamen haec quoque, si quis 



oelebration of yonr dceds to others ; yet 
even a rnral ihemc, I trust, will suffice to 
preserve your memory/ 

1.1 ' Prima' has been explained either 
of Virg.'s Claim to be the first pastoral 
poet of Romo, as Horace says, 1 Ep. 19. 
23, "Parios ego primas iambos Oitendi 
Latio " (comp. G. 2. 175), or of bis first as 
distingubbed from bis subsequent at- 
tempts. Qf tbe two, the latter is doubt- 
less rccommended by the context ; but he 
inay have meant to combino both. See 
A. 7. 118, note. With the whole paasage 
comp. £. 4. 1 — 3. Horace bas imitated 
Virg. rather cloaely in 4 Od. 15. 1 — 4. 

2.1 Rom. bas 'nlvis.' 'Thalia' was 
Said by some to have been the inventress 
of agriciilture (Schol. on Apoll. R. 3. 1), 
and was repreaented with a sheep-hook, 
as the Mose of pastoral poetry (Dict. A. 
* Pednm '). 

3.] ' Reges et proelia ' is the oonven- 
tional expression for epic or hcroic poetry. 
" Res gestae reffomqne dacnmque et tristia 
bella Qno scrH)i poasent namero, mon- 
stravit Homems," Hör. A. P. 73. Comp. 
A. 7. 41. It wonld indude contemporary 
Bubjects (see Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 251 fbll.), but 
not directly specify them, thoagb w. 6, 7 
show that Varus wished Virg. to write of 
the civil orforeign wars of Rome. 'Aurem 
vellit :' touching a person's ear was a sym- 
bolical way of reminding him of a thing, 
the ear being regarded as the seat of 
memory, and so was the established mode 
of < antestatio,' or snmmoning a witness 
(Hör. 1 S. 9. 77. Plin. 11. 46), when it 
was accompanied with the words '*me- 
mento quod tn mihi in illa canssa testis 
eris." Tlie action is represented on coins 
with the Word fiirfifi6y(vt. Here accord« 
ingly Apollo reminds the poet of the 
natare of bis gilt. 

4.] Virg. is lltynis again, as in E. 1. 
' Pinguis ' is a predicate, like ' deductum ' 
— * His sheep should be fiit, but bis verses 
Blender,' at the same time that ' pinguis 
pascere ' are to be taken t<^^her ; " pas- 
cere ut pinguescant," as Senr. explains it. 
The antithcsis, which is perhaps inten- 



tionally grote^ue, may be oompared with 
Hör. 2 S. 6. 14^ "Pingue pecus domino 
facias, et cetera praeter Ingenium." 

5.] ' Deductum ' = < tenue,' an expres- 
non praised by Quinct. Inst 8. 2, as '* pro- 
prie dictum, id est, quo nihil inveniri possit 
significantius." So ' vox deducta,' Lucil. 
in Non. 289. 16, AiVaniua and Comiticins 
in Macrob. Sat. 6. 4, Prop. 3. 25. 38, of a 
prolonged and so weak voice (comp. A. 4. 
463, "longas in fietum ducere vooea*'). 
Tlie roetaphor scems to be from spinning, 
as in Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 225, " tenui deducta 
pocmata filo." The notion of elaboratc 
finish, expressed there and elsewhere, is 
less prominent here than that of tbinness ; 
but there may have been a conuexion 
between the two in Virg.'s mind, as there 
would seem to have boen in the mind of 
Propertius (4. 1. 5 foll.), who contrasts the 
"Carmen tenuatum" of his Alexandrian 
masters, the "exactus tenui pumice ver- 
sus," with the strains appropriate to heroic 
poetry. See Hertzberg, Quaestiones Pro- 
pertianae, L. 2, c 7. With ' deductum' as 
a predicate comp. Aesch. Ag. 620, K4^aißxt 
rä. !^cu8q jvoA^, Soph. Oed. T. 526, rols 
\6yovs ^cvSffis \4yot. 

6.] * Super tibi enmt,' you will have 
enough and to spare. "Vereor ne mihi 
iam superesse verba putes," Cic. Farn. 13. 
63. 'Cupiant' contains another oompli- 
ment to Vams. 

7.1 ' Condere bella,' like ' condere Car- 
men? Forb. comp. Ov. Trist. 2. 336, 
"acta Cacsaris condere." 'Tristia' is a 
perpetual epithet ; see on v. 3. For Varus 
see the Introduction. 

8.] Comp. 1. 2. 'Agrestem — Musam' 
isfrom Lucr. 5. 1398, "agrestis enim tum 
Musa vigebat." 

9.] ' Tarnen ' seems to show that * non ' 
belongs to ' cano,' as Voss takes it, not to 
' iniussa,' as Heyne and othera. ' Iniussa ' 
then is a kind of litotea, like * inlaudati ' 
O. 3. 5. 'I do not sing where I have no 
Warrant.' ' Si quis ' is repeated like " st 
forte " A. 2. 756, where hope and doubt 
are similarly expressed. 
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Captus amore leget, te nostrae, Vare, myricae, lo 

Te nemus omne canet ; nee Phoebo gratior uUa est, 
Quam sibi quae Vari praescripsit pagina nomen. * 

Pergite, Pierides. Chromis et Mnasylos in antro 
Süenum pueri somno videre iaeentem, 
Tnflatum hestemo venas, ut semper, laccho : 15 

Serta procul tantum eapiti delapsa iacebant, 
Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ansa. 
Adgressi — nam saepe senex spe carminis ambo 
Luserat— iniiciimt ipsis ex yinctda sertis. 



10.] •Captiwamore,'G.3.285. 'Legat/ 
the reading of two MSS. and Prisdan, is 
preferred l^ Voss ; bat the confidence ex- 
pressed by the fnture is not nnsnited to 
\lrg. or to the present paasage. ' If I can 
find readen for my pastoral strains, and I 
feel that I ahall, yoa will be known eqnally 
by them, for I shiül sing of yoa.' ' Myricae/ 
-k 2, the hambler eqaivalent of what is ex- 
pressed more ambitioosly by * nemus omne.' 
Perhaps ' nemns' may refer to the planta- 
tions, comp. 7. 59. It is posäble that ' nos- 
trae ' (comp. '* tua," 1. 46) may be meant to 
acknowledge Varos' protection, g^ven or 
expected, of the poet's property; see 9. 27 
folL 

11.] ' Nee — ^nomen ' appears to give the 
gromid of bis confidence. 'A poem in 
hoDonr of Varos, however homely its treat- 
ment, is snre to be inspired by Apollo, and 
read by the world.' 

12.] ' Which has the name of Varus as 
its tJtle,' showing, as.Voss remarks, that 
Varos, not Süenos, b the troe title of tUs 
Eclogue. 

13 — 30.] 'Two yoong shepherds once 
foand Buenos in a dmnken sleep, bound 
him with the help of a Nuad, and ex- 
acted from him a song which he had pro- 
mised them. He begins, amid general 
defigbt.' 

13.] ' Pergere' is osed both of contino- 
ing to do a thing and of proceeding to 
do what one has not done before. Here 
of cooise the latter is the sense. It has 
been doobted whether Chromis and Mna- 
sylos are satyrs or fiions, or shepherds. 
In snpport of the former view, which is 
that of Senr. and most oommentators, Voss 
lemarks that the wood-gods did not com- 
mooly appear to shepherds, who were be- 
lieTed to be Struck with madness by the 
ngfat of them; bot it is easy to retort 
with Martyn that the word 'timidis/ y. 



20, showB the adventurers to havo had some 
sense of their danger, while their previoos 
acquaintauce with Silenos is no more thaii 
in keeping with such passages aslO. 24 foll., 
O. 2. 493. In the story of Theopompus 
(see Introdoction), the capturers of Silenus 
are shepherds, as Aristaeus captures Pro- 
teus in G. 4, thongh on the other band 
there is no previous familiarity between 
them and their prisoner. In the Imitation 
by Nemesianus, £cl. 4^ Pan sings to some 
shepherds who have found him asleep, and 
Calpumins, Ecl. 6. 48, makes Mnasylos 
the name of a shepherd, as Voss allows. 
The word 'pueri' proves nothing either 
way, as it may very well be a oorrelative 
of 'senex/ and so applied elsewhere to 
Cupid and Bacchus. 

14.1 ' Silenus/ Dict.B. 

16.J ' Tantum ' answers to tftov in such 
phrases as tvov ov : so Virg. seems to have 
intended ' procul tantum ' as a translation 
of TVT0^y l^itov AwwBfy, Theocr. 1. 45 — 
only this much of distanoe. Comp. II. 23. 
245, ritfißo» 8* oh iidXa iroKKhv iy^ iropi^ 
tffCai ivvya *A\A* 4inftK4a roiov, Voss 
takes 'tantum' with 'delapsa/ referring 
to VaL FL 8. 288, *'et tantum deiecta suis 
e montibus arbor/'— but now fallen, and 
so Wagn. and Forb., exoept that they 
make 'tantum' refer not.to time but to 
place, so that * tantum delapsa ' would be 
almost equivalent to 'tantum non eapiti 
haerentia.' Posstbly Virg. may have drawn 
from some statue. 

17.] The 'cantharus' (for which see 
Dict. A.) is rcprcsented as still held by 
the handle, "'pendebat' manibus non 
emissa," as Serv. explains it. 

18.] " Spe Inserat," A. 1. 352. 

19.] For the position of the prepoeition 
Emmen. comp. Lucr. 3. 10, "tuis ex, 
indute, chartis." 
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Addit se sociam timidisque Bupervenit Aegle, 20 

Aegle, Naiadum pulcherrima, iamque Tidenti 

Sanguineis frontem moris et tempora pingit. 

lUe dolum ridens, Quo Tincula nectitis P inquit. 

Solvite me, pueri ; satis est potuisse yideri. 

Garmina, qiiae yoltisy cognoscite ; carmina vobis, 25 

Huic aliud merccdis erit. Simul incipit ipse. / 

Tum vero in numerum Faunosque ferasque videres 

Ludere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus ; 

Nee tantum Phoebo gaudet Pamasia rupes, 

Nee tantum Rhodope miratur et Ismarus Orpliea. 30 

Namque canebat, uti magnum per inane coaeta 



20.] There appean no reuon tosnppose 
with Kdghtley that Aegle suggested the 
strata^m, Mke Cyrene in G. 4, and Eido- 
thea. Od. 4. Alf that is said is that ehe 
joined them during their occupation and 
pcaMured them, 'timidia' belonging to 

* addit ' no less than to < supervenit.' 

21.] 'Videnti,' •vigilanti/ Serv. No 
parallel nsage of this word seems to be 
qaoted. 

22.1 So of Pan, 10. 27, "Sanguineis 
ebuli Daccls niinioque rubentem." 

28.] A correction in Pal. giveB 'inri- 
dens.' 

24.] It Is difBcnlt to decide between the 
two possible interpretations of ' satis est 
potuisse Tiden/ 'satis est quod potuisse 
visi estis,' and ' satis est quod potui videri.' 
The one is supported by A. 5. 231, " pos- 
aunt quia posse videntur," the other by 
A. 8. 604, '* videri iam poterat legio." If 
the fonnep be true, * videri' probably 
wonld mean ' to be seen ' rather than ' to 
seeno ' — ' it is enough to have shown yonr 

S>wer,' the sense resembling that of Ov. 
er. 12. 76, quoted by Wund., " Perdere 
posse 8at est, si quem luvet ipsa potestas," 
and the expression being apparently almost 
proverbial. The latter receives some con- 
firmation from 'videre,' v. 14^ and from 
the stress laid on the privilego of behold- 
ing the gods unharmed (see on v. 13., 4. 
16, 16., 10. 26). But I have sometimes 
thought that the reading may have been 

* satis est potuisse vieri (vincula).' 

25.] • Coposcite ' =' audite.' " Cognosce 
prooemia rixae," Juv. 3. 288. 

26.] * Incipit ipse,' A. 10. 5. Here it 
seems to have the sense of ' nitro,' with- 
out ftirther prelude — without waiting for 
them to press him. 

27.] 'In numemm:' Emmen. comp. 



Lucr. 2. 631, "Ludunt in numemm- 
que exsultant." The image is like that 
in 6. bS foU. The passage seems to be 
imitated more or less from Lucr. 4. 580 
foU. 

29.] The mention of Pkmassns, Rbo- 
dope, and Ismarus is an indirect way of 
saving that the mountains as weU as the 
oaks made demonstrations of joy, as in 5. 
62. 

SO.] 'Bhodope,'G. 4. 461. 'Ismarus,' 
G. 2. 37. Orpheus is called 'Ismarius»' 
Ov. Am. 3. 9. 21. ' Miratur ' was changed 
by Heins, from Boro, and other MSS. into 
'mirantur,' but Wasn. recalls the cid 
reading, which is perhaps more Virgüian. 
The Substitution of pluxid verbs for Singu- 
lar is common even in the host MS8. in 
passages where sense and grammar would 
suffcr bv the chango (see Wagn. Quaes- 
tiones Vergilianae, 8), so extemal aotbo- 
rity in such cases goes for little. 'Orphea' 
is doubtless a dissyllable; see on Q. 1. 
279. 

31—40.] Silenus' song. He beffins by 
describing the formation of the world from 
the four elements, the Separation of land 
and water, and of the sky from the earth, 
and the productiun of vegetable and ani- 
mal life. This opening seems to be imi- 
tated from the beginning of the song of 
Orpheus in Apoll. R. 1. 486 foU., as 
Ursinus remarks, though the oosmogony 
here is Epicnrean, and the phraseology 
Lucretian. That Virg. knew the passage 
is shown by bis Imitation of it in lopaa' 
song, A. 1. 742. 

31.] 'Magnum inane' and 'semina' are 
Lucretian expressions, the void and the 
atoms which were supposed to move in it. 
Lucretius did not allow that the four ele- 
ments were the ultimate causoa of things 
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Semina terrarumque animaeque marisque f aissent 
Et liqaidi simul ignis ; ut bis exordia primis 
Onuua et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis ; 
Tum durare solum et discludere Nerea ponto 
Coeperit et rerum paulatim saniere formas ; 
lamque noYTim terrae stupeant lucescere solem 
AltiuSy atque cadant submotis nubibus imbres, 
Incipiant silvae cum primum surgere^ cumque 



35 



(1. 715): §0 that 'semina terraram/ 
ftc, MTB, as Mr. Kuntb remarks (Jour- 
nal, pp. 274, fblL), the atoms ont of 
which the fonr elementa are fbrmed, as 
"semina rerum," Lucr. 1. 54^ *are the 
atoms oot of which aggregate things are 
formed. 

82.] «Animae' for 'idr,' is also Lncre- 
tian, 1. 715, &c. 

33.] 'läqaidi ignis' is again tram Lncr. 
6. 205. *£xordia' is a Lncretian word, 
fbond Lncr. 2. 333, kc, in connexion 
with *' conctaram remm " in the sense of 
the atoms themselyes, but more commonly 
nsed in the ordinaiy sense of beginning 
or origin, as in 5. 430, 471 ; and this is its 
sense here. At the same time 'ex his 
primis ' seems intended to recall Lncr. 1. 
61, "Corpora prima, quod ex Ulis snnt 
omnia primis,'' 'his' being the 'semina.' 
The genend drift of the whole passage, the 
prodnction of the world by the Separation 
of the 8o-ca]led elements, is evidently from 
Lncr. 5. 416—508. 

34.1 'Mnndns' is perhaps best taken 
with Mr. Mnnro of the aether alone, ' ipse,' 
as he snggests, being possiblj " a reminis- 
cenoe of the 'Inde mare, inde aer, inde 
aether ignifer. ipse ' of Lncr. (5. 498), as if 
tbe aether were the most wonderfül pro- 
doction of all, and the formation of its orb 
fint ended chaos." ' Tener ' is apparentiy 
opposed to 'aridns,' Lncr. 1. 809, and so 
here it seems meant to express the fnsile 
natore of an early formation, as oontrasted 
with 'dorare solnm,' v. 85. Wagn. refers 
to Liocr. 5. 790, "mnndi novitatem et 
moUia terrae Arva." This agrees wiUi 
* concreverit.' 

35.] 'Tum' goes with «coeperit,' not 
with *canebat,'as Heyne thinks. ' Durare' 
U a transitive verb, used intransitively, a 
freqoent habit with Virg., though tbere 
appears to be no other instanoe where 
'durare' has the sense of 'durescere.' 
'Discludere' is another Lucretian word, 
5. 438^ " to shut up apart in the sea," as 
if Nereua were independent of the sea, and 



the sea had itself existed before the crea- 
tiod. Comp, the personiiication of Nereus, 
Pens. 1. 94^ where it is apparently in- 
tended to be ridiculous. The sense is an 
abridgment of Lucr. 5. 480 foU., as Mr. 
Munro remarks. 

36.] 'Formas rerum' expresses g^no- 
rally what is developed in detail vr. 87 — 
40. ' Shapes ' are opposed to the shapeless 
chaos ; and there may be a foroe too in the 
plural, as a charactezistic of chaos was its 
uniformity. "Unus erat toto naturae 
vultus in orbe. Quem dixere Chaos," Ov. 
M. 1. 6. Comp, ah» ib. vv. 87, 88, which 
in iact form a comment on Virg.'s words, 
" Sic modo onae fberat rudis et sine ima- 
gine tellus Induit ig^otas hominum oon- 
versa figuras." 

87.] The sun is developed, and an atmo- 
sphere formed. Comp. Lucr. 5. 471 
foU., and contnist the hmguage of the 
poet-philosopher with that of the philoso- 
phizing poet. The words of Virg. must 
not be pressed, so as to make him mean 
that the sun found its place Uter than the 
earth, and thus contradict Lucretius. 

88.] In the abeence of instances of 
the tngection of 'atque' in Virg. it 
seems safest to point with Wagn. and 
Mr. Munro after 'altius.' The force 
of 'altius' will thcn be higher than be- 
fore, when the elements of the sun and 
moon were not yet disengaged from those 
of the eartli; or the oomparative may 
indicate the g^dnal elevation of the 
sun into its place. Mr. Munro observes, 
"The next words, 'atque cadant sub- 
motis nubibus imbres,' have nothing to 
correspond to them in thut part of Lncr. 
which we have been considering ; but they 
are quite in accordance with his long ac- 
count of the way in which clouds are 
formed in 6. 451 foll. The vaporous par- 
ticles would withdraw from the earth, 
and, taking up a position between it and 
the sun and moon, would be able to de- 
scend in rain." For 'atque' Rom. has 
' utque.' 
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Bara per ignaros errent animalia montis. 40 

Hinc lapides Pyrrhae iactos, Satumia regna, 
Gaucasiasque refert volucreB furtumque PrometlieL 
His adiungity Hylan nautae quo fönte reüctum 
Clamassenty ut litus, Hyla, Hyla, omne sonaret ; 
Et fortunatamy si numquam armenta fuisaent, 45 

Pasiphaea nivei solatur amore iuvenci. 
Ah, virgo infelix, quae te dementia cepit ? 



40.] 'Rara' appears to imply that they 
were produced one by one» so that they 
would not at first ovcrrun the moantains. 
'Ignaros' is restorcd by Wagn. from at 
least one good MS. (Rom.) for 'ignotoa,' 
as more poetical, tbe strangeness being 
Bupposed to be reciprocal, as in A. 10. 706 
note. This seeins better tban to sappoae 
*ignaru8' to be used passively, as in Sal- 
lust, Ovidy and Tadtos. At tbe same 
time, as ' ignaros ' implies ' ignotos/ there 
inay be a reference, as Burmann tbiuks, 
to tbe ose ot * notus ' as an epithet for tbe 
liannts of wild beasts (^0<a). The moan- 
tains are the natural bome of wild beasts, 
as in Soph. Ant. 350, Otiphs opttro'ißdTa, 
Lucr. 1. 404, " montivagae ferai," 2. 1081. 
The whole line is probably imitated from 
Lucr. 5. 8E2, " Terra .... anlmal prope 
certo tempore fudit Omne quod in magnis 
bacchatur montibu' passim." Hence ' ani- 
malia' is to be confined to beasts, tbe 
creation of man being mentioned in the 
next line. 

41—60.] He teils of the creation and 
early history of man, Deucalion, Saturn, 
and Prometheus — also of Hylas, and of 
Pasiphae and her passion — how she fol- 
lowed the bull in vain through the moun- 
tains, beseeching the wood-nymphs to in- 
tcrcept him. This mythology is a stränge 
sequel to the quasi-Epicurean cosmogony : 
but there is nothing unnatural in making 
a cosmogony of some kind precede the 
legendary history of the world, as in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. There seems to be no 
principle m the choice of the legends, or in 
the different degrees of prominence giren 
to each, e. g., the details about Pasiphae 
as compared with the brief mention of the 
earlier stories. 

41.] The peopling of the world by 
Pyrrba, the reign of Saturn, and the punish- 
incnt and crime of Prometheus, are men- 
tioned without any regard to chronological 
Order, as the first was really the latest in 
point of time, Pyrrha being the nieoe and 
daugbtcr-in-law of Prometheus (Ov. M. 



1. 390). It is yery possible boweyer that 
Virg. may intend to represent Deucalion 
and Pyrrba as tbe actual creatora of man- 
kind, in which case the reign of Satnm 
and the fctory of Prometheus would na- 
turally follow them, either from a ooniu- 
sion of his own, or on the authority iji a 
düferent seriea of legends. 'Satumia 
reg^a' is not in appodtion to 'lapides 
Pyrrhae iactos,' but a distinct item in the 
enumeration, as Jahn righUy remarks 
against Wagner. 

42.] «Volucres* for the nngle eagle, 
which formed part of the puniahment of 
Prometheus. For the stoiy see Hesiod 
and Aeachylus. 

43.] The tale of Hylaa from the legend 
of the Argonauts, giyen by Apollonins» 
Theocritus, and Propertius. 'Quo' for 
'quomodo' (1. 53 note), as the Identifica- 
tion of the fountain would not enter into 
the song. 

45.] So Dido of heraelf, A. 4. 657, 
" Felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantom 
Numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra 
carinae." Comp, also G. 2. 458. In the 
present passage the roeaning seems to be 
that the existence of the bull was the 
curse of Pasiphae's life, the ffreatness of 
the infliction being expressed by saying 
that but for this she would indeed have 
been happy. ' Fortnnatam ' then is äqui- 
valent to 'quae fortunata fuisset,' aa in 
Qreek we might have had &y with parli- 
ciple or ai^ective. 

46.] He teils how Pasiphae solaoed her- 
self, as in vv. 62, 3, " circumdat . . erigit" 
for " canit ut se circuradederint et ereze- 
rint." Gebauer, p. 69, comp. Moeoh. 3. 82 
folL, wbere Bion is said to do what he 
sang of. Elsewbere, as in G. 4. 464^ the 
passion is the thing to be solaced : h«re it 
is itself made the solaoe^ by a natural 
change of aspect. 

47.] * Virgo ' used of other than un- 
married women, as in Hör. 2 Od. 8. 22, 
&c. Serv. quotes a line from Calvus, on 
lo, "Ah vu:go infelix, herbia pasoeris 
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Proetides inplerunt falsis mugitibuB agros : 

At non tarn turpis pecudum tarnen ulla secuta est 

Concubitus, quamvis coUo timuisset aratrum 50 

Et saepe in levi quaesisset comua fronte. 

Ahy virgo infelix, tu nunc in montibus erras : 

lUe, latus niveum moUi fultus hyacintho, 

Ilice sub nigra pallentis ruminat herbas, 

Aut aliquam in magno sequitur grege. Claudite, Nympbae^ 

Dictaeae Nymphae, nemorum iam elaudite saltus, 56 

Si qua forte ferant oculis s^se obvia nostris 

Errabunda bovis yestigia ; forsitan ülum, 

Aut berba captum viridi, aut armenta secutum, 

Perducant aliquae stabula ad Gortynia vaccae. 60 

Tum canit Hesperidum miratam mala puellam ; 



amans,*' which Vii^. wonld leem to havo 
imitated. 'Qnae te dementia oepttP' 2. 
69iiote. 

48.] 'The danghten of Proetiu fancied 
themselves cows: yet even they did not 
proceed to roch monstrooB lengthi, thoogh 
their delosion was complete.' 'Falris/ 
counterfeited, as 'fallere' is nsed, A. 1. 
68i. 

50.1 'CoHo,' datiTC, as A. 2. 180, 729. 

61. J *Levi/ "bumana sdliceV Sexr. 
' Quaesissent ' is adopted by Ribbeck from 
Pal.; bnt it is difficult to see bow Virg. 
eoald bave written so after 'timnisset.' 
As a transcriber's error it is natural 
enongh : indeed Rom. actually bas ' tlmu- 
iasent ' v. 50. 

53.] 'Niveom' seeins to be emphatic, 
rccalling the epithet in y. 46. 'Fultus' 
Dierely expresses reclining« being used 
where no snpport is given by tbe thing 
leaned agalnst. *' Pedibus fulcire pruinas/' 
Prep. 1. 8. 7 ; " aenimnis cor luctiflcabUe 
fulta," Pen. 1. 78, like 4ptlB€ff$€u, 

54.] 'PaUentis,' tbougb doubtiess a 
translation of x^'^P^'» ib an unnsual epi- 
thet of grass, but a oontrast was probablv 
intended betwcen the maa and the dark 
green of the 'ilex.' The notion of Senr., 
approTed by one or two Uter commenta- 
tors, that 'pallentis' expresses the change 
of the oolour of the grass caused by masti- 
cation, need hardly be discussed. 

55.] ' Claudite ;' the preccding sentence 
had expressed the thoughts of Pknphae: 
we now bave her words. 

66.] ' Saltus/ the ghidcs or open Spaces 
in forestSy where catUo pastareu and wild 



beasts wandered, called " vacui/' G. 8. 143, 
"aperti," A. 11. 904^ and so cloAod here, 
as they are hedged round in hunting by 
nets and watchers (0. 1. 140, A. 4. 121), 
to prevent the animals firom brcaking 
out. 

57.] 'Si qua forte,' in the hope that 
by some chanee. " Inde domnm, si forte 
pedem, si forte tnlisset, Me refero," A. 2. 
756. 

58.] Whether 'vestigia' is put siuiply 
for the feet, as in A. 5. 566 and elsewhere, 
or the footprints of the bull are sought 
for, as leading to the discovery of the bull 
itself (comp. 2. 12), is not dear. Strict 
propriety of expression would perhaps de- 
mand the former, as the footprints uight 
be discovered even if the buU had escapicd : 
but such an argument can hardly be 
pressed. ' Forsitan . . . yaccae ' introduces 
a fresb hope : he may bave fallen in with 
tbe herd, or cows may haye come up with 
htm as he was browsinff, and so he may 
arriye at the Cretan staUs (Qortyna being 
celebrated, according to Senr., for the 
herds of the Sun, whose daugbter Pasi- 
phae was). This seems better than with 
Kuaeus to understand Pftaphac to be ex- 
pressing her fear that if the outlets be 
not guarded ho may get away from her, 
or with Voss to suppose that 'captum 
. . . secutum' are meant to account for 
bis wandering, and 'aliquae yaccae' to 
suggpst the mcans of bringing him back 
af^r tbe facilities for escape haye becn 
removed. 

61—73.] Ho teils next the story of Ata- 
lanta and the sisters of Phacthon, and bow 
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Tum Pbaethontiadas musco circumdat amarae 

Corticifl, atque solo proceras erigit alnos. 

Tum canit, errantem Permessi ad flumina Gallom 

Aonas in montis ut duxerit una sororum, 65 

ütqiie viro Phoebi chorus adsurrexerit omnis ; 

Ut Linus haec illi, divino carmine pastor» 

FloribuB atque apio crinis omatus amaro, 

Dixerit : Hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, Musae, 

Ascraeo quos ante seni, quibus iUe solebat 7o 



ChdloB once feil in with one of the Muses, 
who took him to the Aonian mount, where 
Linus hailed him as the snccessor of 
Hesiod. 

68.] 'Circnmdati'seeonT. 46. <Fhae- 
tbontiadas/ an extension of the patrony- 
mic to sisten, as Tethys in Ov. F. 6. 81, 
referred to by Forb., is calied * Titanis/ 
being Titan's sister. Voss roakes it equi- 
valent to Heliades, Fbaethon betng dse- 
where found as a name of the sun : but 
thts would be most unseasonable here« 
where the story of the younger Fhaethon 
IS allnded to. 

63.] ' Alnos ' b a sort of iBCtitire or cog- 
nate acctisative> ' nüses them as alders,' or 
' into alders.' Elsewhere, as in A. 10. 190, 
thcy are said to have been tnmed into 
poplars. The story was that they found 
their brother's body on the banks of the 
Eridanus» where they bewailed him fbr 
four months, tili they were tumed into 
river-trees, which woidd naturally soggest 
the thought of alders (Q. 1. 136.« 2. 110, 
462 note). 

64.] There is of conrse great inoongruity 
in the introduction of this snppoeed inter- 
view of Oallus with the Muses as part of 
Silenus' legendary song : but it may very 
well have been iutended by Virg. to 
heighten the compliment to bis friena. It 
would have been natural at this point of 
the song to teil some old story, showing 
bow men in eider and bettor days used to 
be admitted to familiär intorcourse with 
the gods, as Ovid, e. g., introduces the tale 
of Philemon and Baucis (compare the oon- 
cluding lines of Catullus' poem on Peleus 
and l^etis); and by recounting Gallus' 
experience as a story of those times, Virg. 
in iact invests him with all the associations 
of heroie antiquity, which would not have 
been the oase had the mention of him been 
reserved to the cnd, as Heyne, foUowing 
Scaliger, thinks it should have been. Thus 
the various attempts to evade the incon- 



gnuty by snppoeing that Klenns* in- 
tentioD is to describe the origin of the 
Qrynean grove, but that he is made art- 
lully to resign the task into the hands of 
Oallus, whose verses Voss further sopposes 
him to borrow for the remainder of the 
song, the story of Scylla (see noto oa t. 
74), appear to be not only illusory, but 
founded on a misconoeption of Vii^.'s 
meaning. The story itself resembles ooe 
which Hesiod teils of himself at the begin- 
ning of the Theogony : and the allusion 
to Hesiod, v. 70, as Oallus' predecesaor, 
shows that the resemblance is not merely 
acddental. 

65.] ' Una soromm ' is nsed Prop. 4. 
1. 37 for one of the Muses, where the 
oontext suffidently indicates what sistor- 
hood is meant. Here the mention of the 
Aonian monntains suggests the ejathct 
' Aoniae ' or ' Aonides.' 

66.] Heyne comp. n. 1. 533 folL, 
where the gods rise at the approach of 
Zeus. 

67.] 'Ut' comes after *ut . . . utqne,' 
as ' dum ' after ' dum . . . dumque/ 5. 77, 
comp, by Wund. ' Divino carmine ' with 
'pastor,' expressing the combination of 
attributes which made Linus an appro- 
priato hero of pastoral poetry. There 
seems no evidence that Linus was sup- 
posed ever to have been a shepherd, but it 
was natural for a pastoral poet to ccmoeive 
of him as such. 

68.] Parsley was a favourite material 
for garlands used by a shepherd in Theoer. 
3. 22 to form a crown for bis love, wom 
commonly at feasts (Hör. 1 Od. 36. 16, 
&c.), and given as a prize in the Nemean 
games. There seems no reason for its use 
here, beyond its natural appropriatoness : 
the epithet ' amarum ' too appears to be 
simply descriptive. Martyn takes < aptnm ' 
to be smallage or oelery. 

70.] * Senex,' indicative not of age, bat 
of antiquity, as it is applied to Lncilius 
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Cantando rigidas deducere montibiis ornos. 

His tibi GrjTiei nemoris dicatur origo, 

Ne quis sit lucus, quo se plus iactet Apollo. 

Quid loquar, aut Scyllam Niai, quam fama secuta est 

Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris 75 

Dulichias vexasse rates et gurgite in alto 

Ah ! timidos nautas canibus lacerasse marinis, 



Hör. 2 S. 25. 1. 84^ to Attiiis and Fwm- 
riuB, id. 2 £p. 1. 66, and to Aristophanes 
Pen. 1. 124. 

71.] The same resnlt is ascribed to 
magic, A. 4. 491. See on 8. 3. It doea 
not aeem to have been a traditional cha- 
racteristic of tfae effect of Heaiod's poetry : 
bat the Image can hurdljr haye been chosen 
arbitiarily. 

72.] The ttory of the origin of the 
grove of Grynium or Qxynia in AeoUa, 
Serv. Rays, was told in a poem by Eupho- 
rien of Chalciiy whoae works Qallns (see 
10. 50) tranalated or imitated. A serpent 
had b^ killed there by Apollo : the town 
was fonnded by GiynuB, son of Eurypylns, 
in oonuqnenoe of an oracnlar response j 
and its grove was the soene of the death 
of Calcbas after a defeat, the drcnmstances 
of which are dliferenÜy related, by a rival 
aogur. 

73.] Apollo is called «Grynens' A. 4. 345. 
With the langnage of the line comp. ▼. 11. 
It seems to be imitated trom CaÜirn. on 
Beloa ▼. 269, ouii rit Axxri Tatd^y roff- 

74 — 86.1 Lastly, he teils the two stories 
of Scylla, danghter of Nisns, whoee lower 
parts were changed into those of a sea 
inonBter, and who thqs became the terror 
of Ulysses* ships, and of Terens, his bloody 
feast, and his transformation. In short 
he aings all that Phoebus nsed to sing to 
Hyacinthus, tili evening wamed the shep* 
herda home. 

74.] * Ant Scyllam * is the reading of all 
the MSS. czcept Rom., which gives ' nt.' 
The latter woiüd be neater, bat the dif- 
ferenoe is not very great, being only that 
in the one case we have to snpply * narra- 
verit,' in the other 'nt narrayerit ' (" Quid 
loqnar, ant at narraverit Scyllam. aut nt 
mutatos," &c.). Jahn's ooustruction of 
'Sc^Dam' with * loqnar' is objectionable, 
BS involving an awkward couiViBion be- 
tween the narrative of Virg. and that 
of Silenos: while Hildebrand's proposal, 
adopted by Forb., to make ' Seyllam . . . 
Texaase • . . lacerasse' depend on ' narra- 



yerit/ introduoes an eqnaUy awkward 
conpling of * vexasse . . . huserasse ' with 
< mntatos ' (which cannot, as Forb. thinks, 
be for *matato8 esse'}, and leaves the 
words < qnam fkma secnta est ' to form a 
tarne and nnmeaning parenthesls. On 
the other band, Virg. is fond of nring 
" iama est " or some equivalent, sach as 
«volat,"A. 3. 121, "occupat aaris," ib. 
294, with an iniinitive clause, so that 
'fimia secnta est' may easily be resolved 
into " fama est apud posteros." The forther 
difficnlty, the attribution to Scylla, the 
daaghter of Nisos, of the transformation 
which really happened to the other Scylla, 
daaghter of Fhorcus, is not peculiar to 
this passage, the same thing being done, 
as Gerda and Ruaeus sbow, by C^. F. 4. 
500 and Prop. 5. 4. 39 foll., and consc- 
quently is to be accounted for either by 
the hypothesis of diiferent versions of the 
legend, or, as Keightley prefers, by the 
Roman ig^orance of Greek my thology, not 
corrected by the Insertion of' aut ' bcfore 
'quam fama secuta est,' which would 
be ungraceful, even if it were better sup- 
ported than by the AngiB unnamed MS. 
reported by Renas. That Virg. some 
years afterwards, G. 1. 404, incidentally 
followed a diiTerent story, does not affect 
the argpument. 

75.] This and the two followlng lines 
are found in the Ciris, tv. 59 foll., with the 
Variation of ' deprensos ' for ' ah timidos.' 
The language apparently follows Lucr. 5. 
892, "rabidis canibus succinctas semi- 
marinis Corporibus Scyllas." Scylla is 
more flüly described A. 3. 424 foll. 

76.] 'Dulichias,' the ships or ship (Od. 
12. 205) of Ulysses, so called from Dulichia, 
or DuUchium (A. 3. 271), one of the Echi- 
nades, which the Roman writers (Proper- 
tius, Ovid, Statins, Martial) were apt 
either to oonfase with Ithaca, or to indude 
among the dominions of Ulysses, thongh 
Hom. (II. 2. 635) phuses the Echinades 
ander Meges. A question appears to have 
been nused among the ancient critics 
about the appropriateness of the word 
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Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus, 

Quas Uli Philomela dapes» quae dona pararit. 

Quo cursu deserta petiverit, et quibus ante 

lufelix 8ua tecta superyolitaverit alis P 

Omnia, quae, Phoebo quondam meditante, beatus 

Audiit Eurotas iussitque ediscere laurus, 

nie canit ; pulsae referunt ad sidera valles ; 
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'vezasfle^' which U defended, u saffl- 
cientiy strong for the occaaaxm, bj OelL 
2. 6, Macrob. Sat. 6. 7, and Probns ap. 
Senr. 

78.] The Story of Torens was differentlj 
told, the Qreekfl geDerally making Procne 
the nightingale, and PhUomeht the swal- 
low, the BomaDB reversing the order, per- 
hapSy as Voss BOggeste, trom a faLse notion 
of the etymology of Philomela. Tho«e 
who foUowed the latter version were again 
divided, some keeping to the old narrattve 
and making Procne Terens' wife and Phi- 
lomela her sister, othors reversing the 
relations, doubtless becausc they saw that 
the nightingale mnst have been the mother 
of Itys, whose name is the bürden of her 
Bong*. This last is probably Virg.'s view, 
as he wonld more natnrally represent the 
wife than the sister as preparing the feast, 
V. 79, while in other passages in his works, 
G. 4. 15, 511, he follows the Roman as 
distinguished troxn tlie Qreek yer»on. Hie 
whole subject is elaborately treated in 
Voss's note. 

79.] Senr. rightly disting^ishes between 
' dapes ' and ' dona,' the fbrmer being the 
fleflh of Itys, which was senred np to 
Tereos, the latter the head and extremi- 
ties, which were presented to him afler 
hismeaL 

80.] It is not dear whether Terens or 
Philomela is the subject of ' petiverit ' and 
' supervolitaverit.' The former is reoom- 
mended by * mutatos artus,' v. 78, and by 
the prominence apparently meant to be 
given to him : the latter by the structnre 
of V. 79, and perhaps by the language of 
the clause ' quibus . . . alis,' which seems 
more appropriate to the nightingale than 
to the hoopoe. There is a further doubt 
abont 'quo cursu,' which may either 
denote the speed of Philomeb's flight or 
Terens' pursuit, or the manner in which 
they fled. as birds (* quo ' for * quali '). If 
we accept the former, which agrees better 
with ' cursu,' we must understand ' quibus 
. . . alis ' of his or her retum after trans- 
fonuation to hover over the paloce, oon- 



necting 'ante 'with 'mia' (Heyne comp. 
Ov. M. 2. 491 of Callisto when trans- 
foimed, *'Ante domum quondamque suis 
errabat in agris"), a conjunction which 
will be less harsh tf we regard 'inielix' as 
a sort of parenthetical exdamation. If 
the latter, ' ante ' may then be understood 
to mean that before fiying to the woods 
the metamorpfaosed king or queen took a 
last farewell of the pahioe by flying round 
it. Kibbeck reads < alte,' apparently from 
bis own conj. The description of the bird 
flying rounid the bouse might seem to 
pdnt to the swallow, in which caae Virg. 
would have followed the Qreek version of 
the story, as Hejiie thinks, in spite of tUe 
other passages referred to on v. 78 : but 
this wovld not suit 'deserta petiverit.' 
Ov. M. 6. 668 foU. says of the nsten 
"petit altera silvas, Altera tecta subit," 
though he does not explain which is which. 
Here the ambiguity is oertainly awk- 
ward, and looks almost like a coniusion 
of the habits of the nightingale and 
swallow. 'Quibus alis petiverit' is fbr 
'quomodo alis petiverit,' like 'quo fbnte' 
V.43. 

81.] This line also occurs in the Ciris, 
V. 51, 'caeruleis' being substitutcd for 
'infelix.' 

82.] 'Meditante/ 1.1. ' Beatus,' happy 
in bearing such a song. 

83.] l%e mention of the Eurotas points 
to Apollo's love for the Spartan youth 
Hyacmthus, to whom accordingly we must 
suppose him to have sung. Here and 
el^where the MSS. are divided between 
' laurus ' and ' lauro«.' There is no doubt 
that Virg. used ' laurus ' and ' lauri ' in- 
dil&rently in the nom. pL (comp. 2. 54^ A. 
8. 91), nor need his usago have been more 
uniform in the acc. : but in such cases, 
where early anthorities differ, a modern 
critic has smaÜ means of deciding, and 
uniformity seems better than arbitrary 
'choice. 

&!<.] Comp. 5. 62, and Lucr. 2. 327 
there qnotcd. 
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Cogere donec ovis stabulis numerumque referri 85 

lussit et invito processit Vesper Olympo. 

85.1 An incidental proof that Chromis Hera bids the snn set against bis will. It 

and Mnasylos were shepberds, as no otbera is doubtfiil whether ' Olympus ' is mer^ly 

are represented as listening to tbe song. tbe beaven, or the mountain, over which 

* Referri' Med. and Pd. corrected, Ond., tbe evening star is said to rise, as in 8. 80, 

* referre' Med. and Pal. originally, Rom. ** tibi deserit Hesperus Oetam/' A. 2. 801, 
The Ibrmer is more probable as the more " lamque iugis summae surgebat Ludfer 
difficult reading. The same mixtnre of Idae:'' bat tbe former is simpler. In 
the passive and active infin. is foand A. 8. either case ' OIvmpo' is probably to be 
61 (where there is a similar variety of oonstmcted with ' processit.' a0Aioi, tbe 
reading), 6. 778., 11. 84. For the cnstom star of the sbeepfolds, was a Greek epitbet 
see E. 3. 34. of the eyening star. Born, is deftcient 

86.] ' Inyito/ aa Olympus was blmself from tbis pkce to 10. 10. 
listening. Vom comp. IL 18. 289, wbera 



ECLOGA VIL 
MELIBOEUS. 

MELlBOEtlS. OORTDON. THYRSIS. 

Thi8 is anotber singing-matcb between Corydon and Thyrsis, with Dapbnis as nmpire. 
Unfike those in Eclogaes 8 and 5, it ends decislyely in tbe defeat of Thyrsis. The 
•tary is told by Mcliboeus, who was not present nntil tbe terms of tbe oontest bad 
been agreed on, so that of them we bear notbing. 

Tbe Idyls of Tbeocr. which Virgil seems chiefly to bave bad in yiew are tbe 6tb 
aadStb. 

Varions attempts were made by tbe earüer critics to identify the cbaracters, Corydon 
betng snpposed to be Virgil or a friend of Virgirs, Thyrsis a contemporary rival, or 
even, according to Gerda, VirgiPs great prototype Theocritns, Meliboeus and Dapbnis 
patrons of tbe poet, if not tbe poet blmself. Sery., who mentions tbis mode of Inter- 
pretation witbont adopting it, makes Codms (y. 22) a bistorical personage, asserting 
on tbe autbority of the Elegies of Yalgius (Dict. B.) that be was a contemporary poet ; 
bat the clause is apparently omitted in some of tbe MSS. of tbe old commentator. 
Notbing in the poem points to any bistorical basis; all can be ezplained by sup- 
poring it to be an imaginary Edogne in tbe Theocritean style. There does not eyen 
seem to be any necessity for supposing that in introducing Meliboeus, Dapbnis, and 
Corydon, Virgil is tbinktng unlformly of tbe Meliboeus, Dapbnis, and Corydon of 
fofmer Eclogaes, though there is some appropriateness in making Dapbnis tbe bestower 
of the cTOwn of poetry, and Corydon, the hero of Ed. 2, its receiyer. 

Tbe scenery is, as usnal, confused. Arcadian shepberds are made to sing in tbe 
neighboorbood of tbe Mincius, wbile neither the ilex (y. 1), the pine (y. 2i), the ehest- 
not (y. 63), nor tbe flocks of goats (y. 7), would soem to belong to Mantua. 

There appears no means of determining the date, as tbe mention of the Mincius does 
not proye that Virgil was tben in actual possession of bis property. 

Thia Eclf^gue ia alluded to by Fkopertius (3. 26. 67), "Tu canis umbrosi subter 
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pineta Galaed Thyrsin et sttritiB Daphain urandinibus;" bat the reference is saffi- 
ciently yagae, as the mention of Galaeraa is apparentlj intended to recall a totalljr 
difterent eoene, that described in G. 4. 126, and the jnxfcapoaition of ThyraiB aod 
Daphiiis can mean no more than that Virgil introdooea both, aa Theoer. does, thongli 
in different Idyb. 

M. Forte sub arguta consederat ilice Daphnis, 

Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrsis in imiimy 

Thyrsis ovis, Oorydon diatentaa lacte capellas, 

Ambo florentes aetatibiiSy Arcades ambo. 

Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 5 

HuG mihi, dum teneras defendo a frigore myrtos. 

Vir gregis ipse caper deerraverat ; atque ego Daphnim 



1 — 20.] 'A aing^ng-match had been 
agreed on between Corydon the goatherd 
and Thyrsis the shepherd, Daphnis being 
nmpire. I was just going to look afler a 
stray he-goat when Daphnis asked me to 
come and listen. I agreed hesitatingly, 
and they began.' 

1.] Imitated generally from the begin- 
ning of Theocritos' 6th and 8th Idyls. 
' Argata,' 8. 22 note. Virg. may intend 
tliat the very tree should, as it were, 
suggest a song, as in Theoer. 1. 1 foU. the 
whisper of the leaves is parallel with the 
sound of piping. 

8.] ' Distentas lacte ' may be meant to 
show that the time was towards evening; 
and so perhaps ▼. 15. 

4.] 'Aetatibus,' the ploral, each being 
made to have his own 'aetas/ by a poetic^ 
variety, where a prose writer would have 
Said, 'ambo florente aetate.' 'Arcades/ 
and therefore skilled in song, 10. 32. 
Arcadia was a pastoral country (called 
tdlinhos. Theoer. 22. 157), and Pan, its 
patron, was the god of rund song, so that 
shepherds who can pipe and sing are natn- 
rally made Arcadians. There seems also 
to have been a law in Arcadia in historical 
times (Polyb. 4. 20^ compelling the study 
of music, which Polybius thinks produced 
a humanizing efTect on the people. Keight- 
ley supposes that these passages of Virg. 
s"ggested the notion which became cur- 
n;nt at the revival of letters, representing 
the Arcadians as living in an ideal golden 
age of pastoral felioity— a view sufficiently 
nnlike that taken by the ancients them- 
selves, with whom the Arcadians were 
proverbial for thick-witted rustic stupidity, 
Juv. 7. 160, &c. For the oonüision be- 
tween Arcadia and Mantua see Intro- 
dnction to Eclogues, p. 8. 



6.] 'Färati' is constructed with both 
' cantare ' and ' respondere,' ' parea ' being' 
taken with 'parati' or witn 'cantare,* 
equally prepared, or prepared to sing in a 
match, eitber to take the first or the seoond 
part in an amoebean contest. This seems 
better than to oonneet ' pares' with 'can- 
tare,' the Infinitive used as in Greek for a 
noun, as if it were 'pares in cantando,' 
though the constmction would be admis- 
sible m itself, and is apparently sanctioned 
by Nemesianus' Imitation (2. 16), " ambo 
aevo rantuque pares." At the same time 
the stress on 'parati' is chiefly in con- 
nexion with 'respondere,' as that wonld 
be the strengest test of Improvisation: 
and this makes the Word more appropriate 
than ' periti,' Schrader's conjectnre, whidi 
is supported not only by 10. 82, bnt by 
Theoer. 8. 4^ iK/i^» ffwpiv^^w ithcaifidvt», 

6.] < Huc,' in the direction of the place 
where they were sitting. ' Defendo a fri- 
gore myrtos' has created some difficulty, 
even as earlv as the time of Serv. It is 
to be Bolved by snpposing that the scene b 
laid in the spring-time, when the nights 
are frosty (a supposition which agrees with 
the whispering of the leaves, v. 1, the hum- 
ming of the bees, v. 13, and the weaned 
lambs, V. 15), and that Meliboens, like 
Corydon, 2. 45, &c., had to look after his 
trees as well as after his flocks and herds. 
' Dum ' is used with the present, thouffh 
the verb in the principal clause is in tne 
pluperfect, as in A. 6. 171 foll. qnoted by 
Wagn. For 'myrtos' a few MSS. have 
'myrtus;' but in this case the usage of 
Virg. appears to be in favour of the seoond 
deolension. 

7.] 'Vir gregis,' <( rpdyt, raw \9wcam 
aiyait iutp, Theoer. 8. 49. 'Ipae:' the 
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Aspicio. nie ubi me contra videt : Ocius, inquit, 
Huc ades, o Meliboee ! caper tibi salvus et haedi ; 
Et, si quid cessare potes, requiesee sub umbra. lo 

Huc ipsi potum venient per prata iuvenci ; 
Hie viridis tenera praetexit arundine ripas 
Mincios, eque sacra resonant examina quercu. 
Quid facerem ? neque ego Alcippen, neque Phyllida babebam, 
Depulsos a lacte domi quae clauderet agnos ; 15 

Et certamen erat, Corydon cum Thyrside, magnum. 
PoBthabui tarnen illorum mea seria ludo. 
Altemis igitur contendere yersibus ambo 
Coepere ; altemos Musae meminisse Yolebant. 
Hos Corydon, illoß referebat in online Thyrsis. 20 

C. Nympbae, noster amor, Libetbrides, aut mibi Carmen, 



kttder of the herd had strayed, and there- 
fore of coarrc the herd with hiin. Heyne« 
referring to v. 9. ' Deerro ' ü diasyllabic, 
as in Lncr. 3. 860. 'Atqne' used in a 
style of poetical aimplicity, where, in con- 
nected writing, we shoald have had * cum.' 
Other instanoea, coUected by Wagn., are 
A. 4. 663., 6. 162., 7. 29., 10. 219. Comp. 
the traditional explanation of G. 1. 203. 
Oebaner, p. 31, comp, the similar nse of Kai 
Tbeocr. 7. 11 ; there howerer Kai seems to 
answer to «c« in the line preceding. Here 
the aenae ia, ' I had just obeerved that he 
had strayed, when 1 caught sight of 
Daphnis.' 

ll.j The bnllocks are dearly those of 
Meliboeas, who acoordingly must be snp- 
posed to be in Charge of them as well aa of 
the goats, and al«) of lambs, v. 15, as 
Bamoetas, 3. 6, 29, is both shepherd and 
cofrherd. ' Ipsi ' as in 4. 21 (note). 

12.] Comp. 1. 48 foU., G. 3. 14^ 15, A. 
10. 205. The Mincins is evidentlv men- 
tioned to gire the reason why Meliboeus' 
bollocka will not go out of sight ; but the 
mention of it suggests the thougbt of the 
inritingness of the spot, which is the thing 
dwelt on in the second clause, * eque . . . 
qnerco. 

13.] Comp. 1. 54 foll. ' Sacra,' aa being 
the tree of Jupiter. 

14^] 'Alcippe' and 'Fhyllis' seem to 
be partners (see on 1. 31), perhaps former 
Partners, of Meliboeus, not, as Senr. sup- 
poees, Partners respectively of Corydon and 
Thyrsis. 

15.] Med. has ' haedos ' before ' agnos,' 
from a reodlection of v. 9 and perhaps of 
3.82. 



16.] 'Corydon cum Thyrside' is con- 
nected by a loose apposition with ' certa- 
men.' Somewhat simuar is Soph. Ant. 259, 
\iyoi V 4r dW^Kouriy iSß^oitr kokoI, 
^^Aa{ ikiyx^y ^^Aeuca. ' Magnum ' seems 
to be a predicate. ' Et ' couples the two 
antagonistic considerations. Thyrsis is the 
name of one of the personages in Theoer. 
Idyl 1. 

18.1 'Altemis:' introduction to Ecl. 3. 

19. J ' Volebam ' is found in one or two 
MS8. mentioned by Senr., and adopted by 
Voss; but 'volebant' is clearly right. 
Tliere is no need (as Ameis Spie, p. 14^ 
has rightly perceived) to supply ' eos ' be- 
fore 'meminisse,' with Wagn. and Forb., 
or < me ' with Spohn and Jahn. ' Musae ' 
are the Muses of the two rivals, who are 
Said to remember the amoebean strains, as 
recalling them to the memory of the shep- 
herds, the Muses being mythologically 
connected with memory, who was said to 
be their mother. Comp. A. 7. 645, " Et 
meministis enim, Divae, et memoraro po- 
testis." The language is worded as if the 
shepherds had a number of verses in their 
minds, and the Muses chose to remember 
amoebeans rather than others ; but it must 
not be pressed to mean that the contest 
had been studied or rehearsed beforehand 
(see V. 5, note), as by the act of memory 
probably no more is intended than the act 
of composition, which Virg. elsewhere (1. 
2, kc.) expresses by the word ' meditari.' 

21—24.] < Cor, Muses, grant that I 
may sing like my Codrus ; if not, 1 abandon 
the art.'^ 

21.] ' Libethrus,' ' Libethra,' or «Libeth- 
rum,' was a fountain in Helicon, with a 
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Quäle meo Codro, concedite ; proxima Phoebi 

Yersibus ille facit ; aut, si non possumua omnes. 

Hie arguta sacra pendcbit fistula pinu. 

T. Pastores, hedera crescentem omato poetam, 25 

Arcades, invidia rumpantiir ut ilia Codro ; 

Auty si ultra placitum laudarit, bacchare frontem 

Gingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

C, Saetosi caput hoc apri tibi, Delia, parvus 
Et ramosa Micou vivacis comua cervi. 30 



cavern, mentioned by Stnbo, 9. p. 629» ▲• 
rh r&v AttßridpiBvy wimpmv tunpov, Pau- 
eanias speaks also of a mountain of the 
same name. They are mentioned as dis- 
tinct from the Muses, though equally with 
them patronesses of song. Comp. 10. 1, 
wkere Aretbusa is invoked. In Tbeocr. 7. 
91, the nymphs teach a shepbei'd song. 

22.] «Codnis/ 5. 11. It signifies little 
wbether 'proxima' be constracted witb 
' carmina' supplied from 'Carmen/ or taken 
as a verbal acc. after 'facit.' With the 
sonse comp. Theoer. 1. 2, fierit Tlaya rh 
iförtpoif iBkov Äirofcrp. 

23.1 'Non possumus omnes,' 8. 63. 
Coiycfon, as Voss remarks, modestJy classes 
himself with the many. Ribbeck restores 
' possimus,' the original reading of Med., 
Pal., Gud., and another cursive, referring 
to Marias Victorinus p. 8 Gaisford» where 
vre are told that Messala, BrutuSj and 
Agrippa wrote ' simus ' for ' sumns.' But 
It is more likely that the copyists should 
havo blundered than that they should have 
preserved an orthographical peculiarity of 
which we have no direct notice. 

24.] He hangs up bis pipe, as aban- 
doning the art. Comp. Hör. 3 Od. 26. 
3, &c,, and Macleane on 1 £p. 1. 4. The 
pine is sacred to Pan, Prop. 1. 18. 20, 
" Arcadio pinus amica deo," being the tree 
into which a nymph whom he loved, Pitys, 
was transformed. So Tibull. 2. 5. 29, 
" Pendebatque vagi pastoris in arbore Vo- 
tum, Garrula silvestri fistula sacra deo." 

25—28.] ' Th. Crown me, in spite of 
Codrus' cnvy, and protect me a^inst bis 
evil tongue.' 

25.] The arrogance and spieen of ThyrsiB 
are contrasted with the modesty of Cory- 
don. ' Hedera,* 8. 13. " Doctarum hederae 
praemia frontium," Hör. 1 Od. 1. 29. For 
'crescentem' Med. orig^nally and some 
other MSS. have 'nascentem,' which Wagn. 
adopts. The question seems to be one of 
extemal authority: intrinsically there is 



little to choose between them. Comp. G. 
2.336. 

26.] 'Invidia rumpantur,' a colloqmal 
ezpression, doubUess mtended as a charac- 
teristic trait of Thyrsis. Emm. quotea Cic. 
in Vatin. \ " ut fuiquando ista ilia, quae 
sunt inflata, rumpantur." The supposed 
allusion to the story of Codms the Moor« 
glanced at by Hör. 1 £p. 19. 15, would be 
quite out of place, were it only that Virg-. 
evidently sympathiaes with Corydon and 
his fricnd. 

27.] Thyrsis affects to fear that Codms 
may attempt to iqjure bim by extravagant 
praise, which when bestowed on a person 
either by himself or by another, was con- 
sidered lik<jly to provoke the jealousy of 
the gods, ana so used to be guarded by the 
apologetic expression ' praefiscine.' Gerda, 
refers to a fragment of Titinius (Chans, p. 
210), "Poltuadlaudem addito praefiscine» 
ne puella fascinetur." < Ultra pladtam * 
is generally understood 'beyond his judg- 
ment,' i. e. with extravagant indncerity ; 
but it more probably refers to the pleasore 
of the gods. ' Bacchare,' 4. 19. 

28.] 'Mala lingua:' "ncc mala fasd- 
nare lingua," CatuU. 7. 12. ' Vati futuro ' 
is a stronger expression than " cresoentem 
poetam " (see note on 9. 32), and so anpiea 
mcreased self-confidence in Thyrsis. 

29—32.] ' Cor, Mioon offers to Diana a 
boar*s heaa and a stag^s homs, prominn^ 
her a marble statue if his sucoess in hunt- 
ing should continue.' 

29.] Corydon speaks in the character of 
Mioon (see on 3. 10. 79), who is supposed 
to dedicate an offering to Diana with aa 
address in the form of an inseription. 
' Parvus,' as Monalcas, Theoer. 8. 6^ calls 
himself iukkSs, a young boy. 

30.] The verb is omituAl, as frequently 
in inscriptions, A. 3. 288. For the cus- 
tom of offering spoils of hunting to Diana, 
comp. A. 9. 407, Soph. Aj. 178. The 
longevity of the stag was proverbial amon^ 
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Si proprium hoc fuerit, levi de marmore tota 

Puniceo stabis suras eyincta cothumo. <: 

T, Sinum lactis et haec te Kba, Priape, quot annis 

Exspectare sat est : custos es pauperis horti. 

Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore feeimus ; at tu, 35 

Si fetura gregem suppleyerit, aureus esto. 

C. Nerine Gkilatea^ thymo mihi dulcior Hyblae, 
Candidior cyenis, hedera formosior alba, 
Cum primum pasti repetent praesepia tauri, 
Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 40 

T, Immo ego Sardoniis videar tibi amarior herbis, 



the BDcients. 'ViTacis oomua oervi' is 
copied bj Ov. M. 3. 194. ' Ramosa' Uke 
•* cornibus arboreU" A. 1. 190. 

31.1 • Proprium/ one'» own property, 
and nenoe permanent, oonpled bj Cic. 
Pro Lege Manil. 16 with 'perpetuum,' 
with « perenne ' De Sen. 4. So A. 6. 871, 
" propria haec si dona fuLssenV' Hör. 2. 
S. 6. 5, " propria nt mihi munera faxis." 
The thonght is the same as in the well- 
known line, Lncr. 3. 971, "Vitaqae 
mancipio nnlli datnr, omnibus usu." The 
thing of which a continuance is prayed for 
is DO doobt succew in hnnting. 'Tota,' 
not a mere head or host. Serv. 

32.] Comp. A. 1. 337, where this line is 
almost verbally repeated of a Tyrian bunt- 
ress. A similar' hne is quoted by Teren- 
tianns Manms De Metris, professedly from 
the Ino of Lirins Andronicus, " lam nunc 
purpareo soras include cothumo." Diana 
is generally represented with buskins. 
' I^lnioeo:' colouring was frequent in the 
case of marble statues. 'De marmore 
stabis:' "aeneus ut stes," Hör. 2 S. 3. 
183, v^vf4iXeeTos tw *OAv/iir^^ aridrirt, 
PUto Phaedr. p. 216. 

33—36.] *Tk, Priapus, we offer thee 
cakes and milk, being poor; however, 
thongh thou hast only a marble statue 
now, thou shalt have a golden one if the 
lamfaing tums out well.' 

33.] Thyrsis falls first in bis snbject, 
Priapus instead of Diana, and then in the 
sadden and absurd change from osten- 
ta^us homeliness to lavish promises. 
' Sinum' or 'smus' (Plaut. Cure. 1. 1. 82) 
is dlstinguished by Yarro from 'pocu- 
lum/ " qnod maiorem cavationem habet." 
(L. L. 4. 26.) The resemblanoe in appear- 
ance and sense to 'sTnus' seems mcrely 
accidental. < Quot annis,' comp, the yearly 
offering to Daphnis, 5. 67. 

35.] 'Pro tempore' is coupled with 



'pro re* by Caes. B. G. 5. 8, 'according 
to our circumstances,' iK r&y 'icap6vrttv^ as 
Heyne renders it. The statues of Priapus 
were commonly of wood ; but Tliyrsis in- 
tends to insult Micon and bis Diana, by 
apologizing for having had to make bis god 
of the same material which bis rivals pro- 
mise to their goddess-not remembering 
that such extraTagant language is utterly 
out of character. With 'marmoreum' 
and 'aureus' Qebauer comp. Theoer. Id. 
10. 23, Epigr. 17. 3 foU.« 20. 6 foll., and 
with the general sense £pigr. 4. 13 fbll. 

37—40.] < Cur, Sweet Oalatea, lovelier 
than every thing in natura, oome to thy 
Corydon at evenfall.' 

37.] Oalatea, the Nereid, appears in 
Theoer. (Idyls 6 and 11) as the love of 
Polypbemus. Virg., who, as Keightley 
remarks, had transterred the language and 
feelings of Polvphemus to Coiydon in Rcl. 
2, here makes mm address Galatea, who is 
bis love, just as Daphnu, who in Idyl 8 
answers to Corydon here, marries a nymph. 
The words are imitated more or less from 
Theoer. 11. 19 foll., and both passagcs are 
copied and characteristically amplined by 
Ot. M. 13. 789 foU. 'Nerine' seems not 
to occur elsewhere in Latin as a patro- 
nymic, but Catull. 62 (64). 28 calls llietis 
'Neptunine.' 'Hyblae;' see on 1. 55, 
though here it need not he a piece of man- 
nerism, as a shepherd speaking as a Sicilian 
would naturally allude to Hy bla. 

38.1 'Hedera alba,' 3. 39. 

39.J He bids her come to bim in the 
pastond evening. £ee on 3. 67. 

41—44.] ' Th, May I be more hatefiil 
to thee than every thing in nature if I can 
bear thy absence longer. Go home, my 
herds.' 

41.] Thyrsis thinks first of bis riralry 
with Corydon, 'immo' implying that he 
seeks a better way of ezpresräng bis 
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Horridior rusco, proiecta vilior alga, 

Si mihi non haec lux toto iam longior anno est. 

Ite domum pasti, si quis pudor, ite iuvenci. 

C, Muscosi fontes et somno mollior herba, 45 

Et quae vos rara viridis tegit arbutus umbra, 
Solstitium pecori defendite ; iam venit aestas 
Torrida, iam laeto torgent in palmite gemmae. 
T. Hie focns et taedae pingues, hie plurimus ignis 
Semper, et adsidua postes Ailigine nigri ; 50 



pasdon, and thenof bis own feelings rather 
than of his love's, and falls aooordingly. 
It is not nfHsesaary to soppoae that he is 
addremng Galatea also, as he may only 
mean to show how much hetter he loves 
Ma love. With the form of the wUh 
Gebaaer comp. Theoer. 5. 20 &c. 'Sar- 
doniis,' in one form or another, is found 
in aU Ribbeck's MSS., so that Wagn. did 
rightly in restoring it for * Sardois/ The 
technical name for the plant is * Ranun- 
culns Sardous,' ßarpdxto^ x*'"»»^^«^*P*»*'» 
known in England as the celery-leaved 
crowfoot, so acrid that its leaves a^Hod 
extemally produce inflammation. Those 
who ate it had their fiices distorted into 
the proverbial Sardonic smile. Thyrsis con- 
trasts it with the thyme of Hybla, as pro- 
docing provcrbially bitter hone^, " Sardum 
mel," Hör. A. P. 375, as * homdior nisoo ' 
is contrasted with ' candidior cycnis,' and 
' vilior alga ' with ' hedera fbrmosior alba/ 

42.] 'Rusco,' ö. 2. 413. * Proiecta' is 
emphatic : which is thrown on the shore, 
and which no one cares to take np. 
' Vilior alga,' Hör. 2 S. 6.8. 

43.] Theoer. 12. 2, ol 9h iroBmTts iw 
Ijfiafrt yrifiduTKOvau 

44.] He lays the blame on the cattle, as 
if they were delaying his pleasure by de- 
laying at their food. 'Si qnis pudor' 
seems to be an appeal at once to their mo- 
deration in eating, and to their regard for 
him. It is the same notion as " inprobos 
anser," G. 1. 119, where see note. 

45—48.] *Cor. My flocks shall have 
water, and grass, and shade : sammer is at 
the fiül of heat and beanty.' 

45.] ' Muscosi,' gashing firom the mossy 
rock. CataU. (66) 68. 58, Hör. 1 £p. 10. 
7. 'Somno molUor,' ffwy« /uiAcurcircpa, 
Theoer. 5. 51, of a fleece (comp. 15. 
125). tJLa\ax6s is an epithet of ürpot, as 
old as Hom. (IL 10. 2), Uke 'moUis' of 
' somnas,' G. 2. 470, &c., which is as likely 
to have saggested tho comparison as any 
reaemblancc in the things thomselvcs. The 



address is imitated firom Theoer. 8. 33 foIL 
37 foll. 



46.] ' Rara,' see on 5. 7. 

47.] "T - - 



Defendit aestatem capeUis," Hör. 
1 Od.'l7. 3. It b difBcalt to say whether 
in this and similar instances the datire is 
to be explained as one of personal relation, 
'on behalf of,' or as originally identical 
with the ablative. ' Solstitiam,' G. 1. lOO. 

48.] With 'aestas torrida' Gebaaer comp. 
Theoer. 6. 16., 9. 12. Corydon mentioned 
the sammer for its heat, bat he is led to 
dwell on it^ beaaty, a characteristic proof 
of his superiority to Thyrsis. For ' laeto * 
Wagn. mclines to read 'lento' from 
Med. (corrected) and Pial., alleging that 
the bads appear on the vine before the 
leaves : bat leaves are not the only mark 
of luxariance, which is here donbtless in> 
<Ucated by the appearance of the buds. 
Forb. well comp. G. 2. 262, "Uetum vitis 
genas," which shows that the epithet is 
virtaidly a perpetual one of the vine. Rib- 
beck aoopts 'lento.' The words are oon- 
fased elsewhere, 'leto,' as Wagn. observes, 
being a way of expressing both. It is not 
clear what Serv. read ; if ' lento,' he inter> 
preted it in the sense of patting forth 
leaves slowly, which can hardly be right. 

49—52.] ' Th. Here we are at oar fire- 
ude, where we can bid defiance to the cold.' 

49.] Thyrsis' pictnre, as Kdghtley 
aptly remarks, is a sort of Dutch pendant 
to Corydon's Claade Lorraine. Its fanlt 
is its sabject: yet it is the one which 
woald most naturally be expected to fbU 
low Corydon's, according to the diviston of 
the year in 5. 70. ITie * fbcas ' is one of 
the details of raral life seemingly ridicoled 
as a sabject for poetiy by Persias 1. 72. 

50.] 'Semper,' liice 'adddaa,' forma 
part of Thyrsis ' boast, and it leadi him to 
dwell on what is itself an nnpleaäng de* 
tail, the 9^Kawva h^fiareu This and the 
preceding line seem to be firom Theoer. 11. 
51, as Keightley remarks, thoogh the 
context there is qoite difierent. 
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Hie tantum Boreae curamus frigbra, quantum 
Aut numerum lupus, aut torrentia flumina ripa». , 

C Stant et iimiperi et castaneae hirsutae ; 
Strata iaoent passim sua quaeque aub arbore poma ; . 
Onmia nunc rident ; at si formosos Alexis 55 

Montibus bis abeat, videas et flumina sicca. 
T, Aret ager ; vitio moriens sitit aeris berba ; 
über pampineas invidit coUibus umbras : 
Phyllidis adventu nostrae nemus omne virebit, 
luppiter et laeto descendet plurimus imbri. 60 

C. Populus Alcidae gratissima, vitis laccbo. 



6iq Theoer. 9. 12 foU., 19 folL 

52.1 ' Kameram' is nndentood bj Heyne 
and the later editon of the connting of the 
■heep, the prospect of which does not deter 
the wolf fixnn deyonring any of tbem : bat 
the cid Interpretation seenu Bimpler, the 
wolf not fearing the multitude of the sheep, 
where the notion is the same as that of 
Jnvenal'8*'defendit numenu,"and not an- 
like Horaoe's "nos nameruB sumos," 'a 
mere aet of figares,' 'a mere throng.' 
Alexander, when told of the number of the 
Persian army, replied that a single batcher 
is not afiraid of a number of sheep. 

53—66.] • Cwr, It is the fruit scason, 
and all is lozoriant: bat the absence of 
Alexis wonld blight all.' 

53.3 'Stant' is more than 'sunt/ by 
whicfa He^pe explains it: bat it merelv 
givea the pictore. The non-elision of ' iani- 
peri ' and ' castaneae ' is a metrical variety 
oorroircd by Virg. from the Qreeks. The 
paasage is imitated from Theoer. 8. 41 
foU. 

54.] Ferhaps from Theoer. 7. 144 foU. 
' Qoaqne,' the comectaro of Heins., Gro- 
novios, and Bentley for 'quaeqae,' has 
been adopted by many editors, including 
Heyne and Wagn., and is actually founa 
in one of Ribbeck's enrsives, and as a cor- 
rection in anothcr. Bat Lachm. on Lacr. 
2. 371 has shown from other passages that 
' qnaeane ' here would be eqaally oorrect, 
and Wagn. Loct. Verg. pp. 368 foll., does 
not seem to break down hu case. The con- 
■tniction is donbtless to be explained by 
attraction. Another Suggestion is to make 
'soa' the abl. nng. pronounced mono- 
syllabically, after the example of Enn. and 
Lucr.; bat to this Wagn. replies with 
force that it is stränge that Virg. should 
bare preferred an archaism of tiiis kind 
when a more obvioas cxprcssion was cloee 
at band. 
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65.] 'Alexis' is doubtless introduoed 
with a reference to E. 2 (oompare the 
mentiun of mountuns in 2. 5), bat as Cory- 
don does not alwavs adhere to bis own 
character (see v. 30), we need not suppose 
that he is alwavs spesking of those whom 
he has himself loved. 

56.] The genend drought would affect 
even the rivers, which are the natural re- 
souroe when there is no rain. Pal. has 
* aberit.' 

67—60.] * Th, Every thing is parcbed 
up : bat Payllis' arrival will bring fertility 
and refreshing showers.' 

57.J AU that can be said agiunst Thyrsis 
here is that he dwells^more on unpleasing 
objects ihan Corydon * bat this was forced 
on bim by the subject of bis picture, and 
he makes what he can of the anticipated 
contrast, w. 59, 60. 'Vitio,* disease, a 
sense more common in the cognato words, 
' vitiosus ' and ' vitiare :' " Dira Ines quon- 
dam Latias vitiaverat auras," Ov. M. 15. 
626. Forb. thinks that Virg. may be re- 
ferring to Lucr. 6. 1090 folL, where diseasod 
States of the air are treated of as causcs of 
pestilence. Comp. " morbo caeli " G. 3. 
478, " corrupto caeli tractu " A. 3. 138. 

68.] 'The vines on the slopes of the 
hills are all withering.' 

59.1 'Phyllidis,' 3. 76, &c 'Nemus 
omne'' may refer to the plantations, or 
pcrhaps, as vines have just been spoken of, 
to the ' arbustum,' which appears to be its 
sense Q. 2. 808, 401. 

60.] Tlie ima^ is that of O. 2. 325, the 
marriage of Japiter and Juno, Aether and 
Earth. Comp, also " ruit arduus aether " 
G. 1. 824^ "caeli ruina" A. 1. 129, which 
is the same picture, the whole sky appear- 
ing to pour down, though without the 
added personification. ' luppiter ' is used 
of the air, G. 1. 418., 2. 419. 

61—64.] • Cor. Each god has bis fa- 
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Formosae myrtus Yeneri, saa kurea Phoebo ; 

Pkyllis amat corylos ; illas dum Phy lUs amabit, 

Nee myrtus vincet corylos, nee laurea Phoebi. 

T. Fraxinus in sUvis puleherrima, pinus in hontiBy 65 

Populos in fluYÜg, abiea in montibiis altia ; 

Saepins at si me, Lycida fonnoae, rerisas, 

Fraxinus in sütIb eedat tibi, pinu8 in hords. 

M. Haee memini, et Tiotum frustra contendere Thyrsim. 
Ex illo Corydon Corydon est tempore nobis. 70 



▼ourite tree: bnt Fhjllis Sa find of the 
hazel, so that is the tree fiir me.' 

61.] «Fopnliu,' XfiiKdr, 'HmmX^os l^v 
tpvQS, Theoer. 2. 121. 80 GF. 2. 66., A. 8. 
276. The Btory waa that Lenoe was a 
nymph heloved by Pluto, who cansed a 
wmtejpoplar to grow np in the shades 
after her death: and that Hercules, on 
his way from the infernal regions, made 
himaelf a garland Arom its leaves. 

62.] The myrtle, hdng a sea-side plant 
(«amantiB Htora myrtoe^ Q. 4. 124), was 
supposed to have uieltered Venus on her 
first rising from the sea. 

64.] Sctt. seems to have read * Veneris,' 
for ' corylos,' and Heyne prefers it, but it 
would ratber weaken the emphasis which 
at present fiidls on < laurea Phoebi.' 

65^68.] < Th, Ew*h spot has its &vonr- 
ite tree : but Lycidas wul grace any spot 
more than any tree.' 

65.1 If Thyrsis fiüls at all here, it is 
that he does not pay so high a oompÜment 
as Corydon: bnt his language is more 
natural. Corydon had spoken merely of 
fiiTourite trees : Thyrns oompares Lycidas 
himself to a tree, as bdng like it, the 
glory of the place whtch he ftequents. 
Comp. 5. 32 foD. <SUm' are probably 
the plantations which the shepheid has to 
take care of, as ' horti ' are his gardens or 
orchards. For this reason the trees be- 
longing to them seem to be chosen rather 
than &e river and mountain trees to be 
oomparod with Lycidas in y. 68, as it is to 
the acenes of his Jabour that Thyrsis wishes 
to invite his bdoved one. ' Pinus ' is the 



wWvs ^ikftt caUed hjr Of» A. A. 3. ( 

' pinus culta.' 

66.] ' In fluTiis ' merely means that the 
the poplar is a river-tree. ''Rumimbas 
salioes crassiaque paludibus alni Nas- 
cnntur,** G. 2. 110. 

68.1 Comp. Hom.'s comparison of a 
beaullfiil youth killed to a poplar cnt 
down, II. 4. 482. Fd« and Qud. bare 
•cedet' 

69, 70.] * Thyrsis was vanquished, and 
Corydon crowned with lasting glory.' 

70.] Virg. imitates Theoer. 8. 92, s^x 
ro^w A^yif napk 9otfi4<rt vparos lycrro, 
but the mcaninff of the words is not clear. 
The choice lies between 'henceforth Cory- 
don is Corydon with us,' as if, intending 
to say ' primus,' or some such word, he had 
changed the expression, as if to show that 
the highest praise that oould be besiowed 
on Corydon was to sa^ that he was him- 
self, and ' hencefbrth it is Coirdon, Cory- 
don with us' — Corydon is m all our 
mouths; bnt thongh dther would yidd a 
snfBdentlygood sense,no adequate parallel 
has been adduoed either fbr the identical 
proposition, ' Corydon est Corydon,' or for 
the use of * est nobis ' to ngnify ' all our 
talk is about bim.' ttapä irotfi4irt however, 
as Gebauer remarks, is in (avour of taking 
* nobis ' as " apud nos," " nostro indicio :" 
and perhaps we may iünstrate ' Corydon 
est Ci>rYdon' by the opposite^lpot &lpos of 
Hom. Od. 16. 73, with a possiblc refermce 
to the meaning of «opvi^r or KopMt, a 
krk. 8ee on 8. 84. 
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ECLOGA VIIL 
PHARMACEUTRIA. 

DÄMON. ALPHESIBOEÜS. 

Wx IwTe here again the aongs of two ahepherds, Dämon, in the cfaaracter of a deepair- 
ing lorer lamenting over Us faithlesB Kisa, who has taken s leas worthy mate, and 
finaDj rooMng oq self-destractloti, and Alpfaedboens, in the character of a woman also 
fonaken by her ]orer, thoägh only fair a thne^ aiid tryiaif to reeorat Mm hy enchant- 
ments» which at last prore saeoeeifal. 

Hie poem is addressed to Pollio, in a prefiu» mnning parallel with that to £. 6 (aee 
Introdnction there, and note on y. 7 here). Ite date may be fixed with certainty from 
TV. 6 fblL, which evidenUy point to the time When Pollio häd gaiüed his victory OTer 
the Farthini in lUyricum (* victricii lauroi,' ▼. 18, refüting the hypotheais that it wag 
ad d re aed to him when aettiiig out on the expedition), and was on his way bome to 
reoeiTe the trinrnf^ which he ceüebrated Oot. 26, A. v, 715. Whether ** imns cannina 
coepta tnifl," ▼. 11, actknUy means that Follio suggested one or both of the aabjeeta of 
the Eclogne, or merely that he asked to have another pastoral written, is of conrse 
impoMible to lay. Voss chooees to fiincy that it was for the second song, as an Imita- 
tion of the Fhannaoeotria of Theocritua^ that Pollio had asked, and that Virgil intends 
to give it the preferenoe, both by the appeal to the MnaeB, yt. 62» 68, and by the title 
of the whole poem. Bnt Vlrgirs own words need eonvey no mieh notlon (aee note 
there), and there seems no reason to snppose that the title Fharmaoeutiia was affized 
by tho poet» especially as the Med. MS. has a different title, " Damonis et Alphertboei 
Certatio.'' 

Ite £elogiie its^ ia so ihr panükl to £« 6 that it eontains a species of amoebean« 
eoDsisting not, fike Eelognes 8 and 7* of a hnmber of short efforta, bnt of two continnons 
■traina of equal leilgtht— the düTerence between a cUalogne and a set oration foDowed 
by a aet reply — suggested perhaps by. Theoer. Id. 9, where there are two songs of seven 
linea each. Bat the detail here is mach more complicated, each of the poems bdng 
oompoaed of ten stanaas (so to call them), oonsisting respectively of two^ three, foor, 
and ÜTC lines, and separated from each other by a borden. The arrangement of the 
stanxas however is not qnite the same in the two poems, as the last three stanzas of 
Damon's song oonsist respectlTely of four, five, and three lines with their bordens, while 
in Alpheaboeus' the order of the oonduding stanzas rons, ftve lines» three lines, and 
foor lines. 

The circnmstanoea «ider which this amoebean etereise takes place are not stated (note 
on T. 14). The two songs have no fbrmal oonnezion, thongh bafSed love is the theme 
of both. The first is imitated from varioos passages in the first, third, and eleventh 
IdyU of Theocritns, the seoond entirely from Idyl 2, which Virgil abridges and fits with 
ft more prosperons eonclnrion. 

Hie lynxes (v. 8) and the mention of Oeta (v. 80) show that the aoenery is not 
natiooaL 

Pastorüm Mnsam Damonis et Alphesiboei, 

1— 4S.] *My sulject is the songs of Da- «pastoram Mnsam ' is meont to be eqnivA- 

mon and Alphemboens, which entraneed lent to 'silvestrem Mnsam/ as «ooniogis 

an that heard them, inanimate as well aa amore,' v. 18, appears to be to 'ooningali 

ammate.' amore/ thongh of conrse the genitive in 

1.] Forb. aeema right in rapponng that eaoh case is stUl in i^ipodtioo to the name 

G 2 
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Inmemor herbanim quos eet mirata myenca 
Certantis, quonim stupefactae carmine lynces. 
Et mutata suob requienmt flumina cursus, 
Damonis Musam dicemus et Alphesiboei. 

Tu mihi seu magni superas iam saxa Timayi, 
Sive oram lUyrici legis aequoris, en erit umquam 
nie dies, mihi cum liceat tua dicere facta P 
En erit, ut liceat totimi mihi ferre per orbem 
Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothumo P 
A te principium, tibi desinet. Accipe iussis 



10 



of the penon or persons foUowing. 'Al- 
pheraboei/ 6. 73. 

2.] For the effect of song npon nature 
comp. 6. 27 foll., 71. The cattle forget to 
graze for joj and wonder, as in 6. & fbr 
grief. 

3.] The lynx, like the lion, 6. 27, seems 
to be neither Italian nor Sicilian, so that 
its introduction U an additional element of 
nnrealitj. Virg. vras doubtle» thinking 
of the effect of the legendary song of Or- 
pheus, and named any savage beast aa a 
proof of the power of muaic. 

4.] 'Cursus' might very well be con- 
structed with ' mutata/ as the course of a 
river by being checked would in effect bo 
changcd, though the words, aa Wagn. re- 
miurks, would rather point to a magician'a 
gpell, making the nver roll back, like 
Medca's, Val. Fl. 6. 443, "Mutat agros 
fluviümquo vias." The traditional ex- 
planation of 'requiemnt,' as active, is how- 
ever strongly supported by Prop. 3. 15. 
25, " luppiter Alcmenae geminos requie- 
verat Arctos," and a Uno of Calvus' lo, 
quoted by Serv., "Sol quoque perpetuoa 
meminit requiesccre cursua " (not to men- 
tion Ciria, v. 232). The later editors of 
PropertiuB understand the construction to 
be that of an intransitive verb with a aort 
of cognate acc. ; but such a Qrecism is not 
in the style of Virg. Some MSS., includ- 
ing Qud., have ' liquemnt.' 

6—13.] *This poem is for Pollio, to 
graet bis triumphal retum. Would that [ 
ooold hope ever to celebrate him worthily ! 
As it is, I can only offer him a few versea 
written at bis bidding.' 

6.] * Tu mihi ' is rightly taken by Wagn. 
and Forb. with ' superas,' so as to prevcnt 
the need of suppoeing a parenthesis from 
'seu magni' to 'desinet' (v. 11) with 
Heyne, or an aposiopesis with the earlier 
editors. Pollio is retuming from bis ex- 
pedition against the Parthini to triumph 



at Borne. Virg., at the moment of wiit- 
ing, wonders whether the fbrtunate ship 
has yet reached Italy or not, the ethical 
dative expressing that the poef a feding 
goes along with hia patron. 'Superas,' 
as 'legis' shows, is to be understood of 
passing by sea, as in the parallel passage 
A. 1. 244_(where see the note), " fontem 
superare limavi." < Magni ' expresses the 
breadth of the stream, and 'saxa' the 
character of the region about, as deacribed 
in the note referred to. .7 

7.] 'En erit umquam,' 1. 69. Comp. 
6. 6 foU., where the general effect is the 
same, an apology for not celebrating bis 
patron, though Virg. docs not hide bis un- 
willingness there, as he seems to be doing 
here, uuder a maJsk of eager regret. 

a] 'Tua dicere facta,' 4. 54. 

10.] Pollio's tragedics have been glonccd 
at, 3. 84, and are more particularly men- 
tioned by Hör. 2 Od. 1. 9., 1 S. 10. 42. 
' Digna,' like "dicere Cinna digna," 9. 35. 
Heyne remarks that it is a questionable 
oompUmcnt ^m Vi]*g. to talk of making 
Pollio's verses known by means of bis own, 
though we may suppose the tragedies had 
not yet been given to the public. 

11.] Imitated from Theoer. 17. 1, who 
in bis tum has imitated II. 9. 97. With 
the language comp. 3. 60. The nom. to 
'desinet' must be ' principium,' Uiough 
Tirg. writes as if he had said, ' a te coepit 
Husa/ or words to that effect. Pbl. and 
perhape Gud. (originally) have 'desinam,' 
which Babbeck adopts. The reading is 
plausible, as the non-elision of the syllable, 
with which comp. Hör. 2 S. 2. 28, may 
have led to the alteration. The promise, 
which is the same as Horace's to Maecenaa, 
1 £p. 1. 1, is rather premature, as it is 
only in the Eclogues that any aJlusion to 
PoUio oocurs. The editors, however, re- 
mark that Nestor makes the same pro- 
mise with rcgard to Agamemnon in bis 
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Carmina coepta tuis, atque hanc sine tempora circum 
Inter victricis hederam tibi serpere laurus. 

Frigida vix caelo noctis decesserat umbra, 
Cum ros in tenera pecori gratissimiis herba, 15 

Incumbens tereti Dämon sie coepit oliyae. 

D. Nasoere, praeque diem veniens age, Lucifer, abnum, 
Coniugis indigno Nisae deceptos amore 
Dum queror, et divos, qoamqoam nil testibus illis 
Profed, extrema moriens tamen adloquor kora. 20 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Maenalus argutumque nemus pinosque loquentis 



■peech, n. 9. 97, and does not keep it mach 
better. 

12.] 'Coepta' need not implr that he 
bad taken np the poem and laid it down 
again, as Spohn thinks, thouffh that of 
conne may he its meaning. ' Hanc eine/ 
aooept thiB praiae of yonr tiagedies (' hede- 
ram ' as in 7. 25 note) along with the niili- 
taiy bononn which are to he paid to you 
at yoar trinmph. 

18.] 'Serpere' expreases the character 
of the ivT, like Persiofl' " quomm imagi- 
nes lambunt Hederae aequacee/' ProL 
▼. 6. 

14—16.] *It waa jnst dajhreak when 
Dämon hegan.' 

14^1 Dämon and Alphenhoena had driren 
tbeir llocka afield hefore dayhreak, as Virg. 
bimaelf preacribea, G. 3. 322 foU., for the 
Bommer montha. Kothing ia aaid of any 
challenge to mng; the conteat may bare 
been agreed on hdbre ; or Tirg. may have 
cboaen to paaa orer the preliminariea alto- 
getber, aa he haa done partially in E. 7 ; 
OT Damon'a aong may have heen anawered 
by Alpherihoena withont any previona oon- 
oert. Dämon need not he auppoaed to he 
Rnging of hia own deapür, hat merely to 
be pafonams in chancter« aa Alpheai- 
boeaa eridently ia; he takea advantage, 
bowerer, of the early moming, aa if he had 
been hewailing hia loat love all night. 

15.] Repeated G. 8. 326, with the change 
of * cnm ' mto ' et.' 

16.] ' Tereti olivae/ not the trank of an 
oliTe, which woold sait neither 'incam- 
hena' nor the epithet 'terea;' hat hia 
ataff of amoothed olive, which he carried 
like Lycidaa in Theoer. 7. 18, ^outh» 8* 
fx*'^ ^TIpicAa/« Ac(iTcpa irop^yay, or Apollo, 
Or. M. 2. 680, "paatona pelUa Texit, onna- 
qae fhit dextärae ailreatna olira" (where, 
howerer, Heina. and Merkd give 'bacn- 



lam rilvoatre ainiatrae'). 

17 — 21.] ' J>a, Come, gentle day, I am 
monming the hroken ftiith of my love, 
and appealing to the goda aa a dying 
man.' 

17.1 He aeea the day-atar riaing, and 
Inda it perform ita of&oe. "Snrgehat 
Ladfer .... Daoehatqae diem," A. 2. 
802. 

18.] ' Indigno amore/ aa in 10. 10, an- 
worthy, hecanae anretamed. Niaa ia caüled 
' coniuz,' hecanae it waa aa bis wife that 
Dämon loved her. In tranalating freely 
we might talk of 'a huaband'a lore.' So 
" ereptae magno inflammataa amore Con- 
iagia," A. 3. 330, of Oreatea' hafflod love 
for Hermione. Comp, alao A. 2. 344, and 
aee ahove on t. 1. 

19.] 'Teatibua Ulla:' their teatimony 
haa atood me in no atead hitherto, aa Niaa 
haa hroken the vowa made hefore them. 

21.] 'Haenalioa,' Arcadian, note on 7. 
8, an eqiuTalent to Theocr.'a ßovKoKueat 
AoiSSf. 'Tibia,' the Ante, waa aaed hy 
abepherda aa well aa the reed or the Fan- 

?tpe, aa appeara from Theoer. 20. 29 (comp, 
tacr. 5. 1385) : hat here it need merely be 
a yariety for 'fiatnla,' ▼. 33. 'Mecam,' 
hecaaae the maaic accompaniea the aong. 
Forb. comp. Hör. 1 Od. 32. 1, " Lnaimaa 
tecam . . . Barlnte." Theoer. introdncea a 
refrain into hia firat and aecond Idyla, hnt 
generally with more obvioaa regakrity of 
recarrenco, and occaaionally where there 
ia no panae in the aenae, ao that they 
aeem to repreaent aomethinff in the maaie. 
The preaant line ia from Id. 1. 66, &c. 
äpx^* ßovKoXtKat, Moitroi ^IXat, Äpx*^ 
iun9at, where it doea not end hat be^;in 
the atanzaa. 

22—25.] 'Arcadia ia the conntry for 
paatoral aong : Plan and the abepherda aing 
there.' 
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Semper h^l^t ; semper pastornm ille audit amoces/ 

Panaque, qui primus calamos non paasufi inertia. 

Incipe MaenaUoe mecum, mea tibia, Tersu«. 25 

M-opso Nisa datur : quid nou sperernua amantes P 

lungentur iam g^rjpofl equis, aavoque aequenti 

Cum cauibus timidi venient ad pocula dammaa» 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Mopse, UQYas incide faces : tibi ducitur uxor ; 30 

Sparge, marite, iMices : tibi des^rit Hesperus Oetam, 



22.] He dwelk oathe thooghfc tnggwted 
by the refrain. ' Argntam' and 'loquentU' 
are worded as if to expresB the natural 
moric of the whispering trees (aee 7. 1)> 
thoogh the reference is roüly to the echo 
of the flonga. Compare a ümilar doaUe 
meaning in 5. 62 (note), " Pini&r Mae- 
nalus," 10. 15. 

28.1 ' Amoree/ of love-songs, 10. 58, 

2i.J Comp. 2. 82. Pbn here appean aa 
a Promoter of civUization, bj appiying na- 
tural things to the use of man — ^the laiir 
guage^ as Heyne remarks, reBembling G. 
1. 124, " Nee tprpere gravi passus raa regna 
vetemo." The reeda were not left to mnr« 
mar cbance mu«c (comp. Lucr. 6. 1882 
foll.), but were taken and disciplined for 
regulär nse, 

26—81.] 'Niaa marries Mopsos» an ill» 
omened and unnatural union : ye^ he has 
the bononrs of a bridegroom.' 

26.] 'Dare,' of giving in marriage» A. 
1. 845. ' Quid — amantes ?' * what mfty we 
not expect aa loveraP' i.e. what may W9 
not expect to happen in love ? 

27.] 'lungentor,' 6t marriage (A. 1« 
73), aa in aimilar proveibial expressiona, 
Ariatoph. Peace 1076, irpfr irtr A^os o7r 
^cyoio«; Hör. A. P. 18, " Serppntes aviboa 
geminentur, tigriboa agni." Thia anita thp 
context better than the interpretation of 
later editora, of yoking honea and griffina 
in a car, aa in 8. 9L 6o the next verae la 
intended to exprcaa intimate daily aasocia- 
tion. For the griffina, Ilona with eaglea' 
heada and wings, aee Hdt. 8. 116. ' Iam ' 
aeems to be diatingaiahed from 'aevo ae- 
quenti,' the latter marking a later step in 
the monstrooa revolntion. 

28.] ' timidi dammae,'G. 8. 539. Virg.'a 
nae <n the m«isc. ia noted by 8erv. and 
other grammarians, and perhaps by Quinct* 
9. 8. 6, thongh aa he merely quot^ the two 
worda without the context» he may be re- 
ferring to Q. 8, 1. c Pal. (originally) and 
Med. haye ' timidae.' The epiüiet marka 



ibeir ordinary natnii^ in apite of which 
they are to herd with their enemiea. ' Po- 
cula' ia freqnently nsed to mgnify not only 
a cnp bat ita contenta^ Q. 1. 8^ ao that it 
may easily be used here, where the notion 
of a cup ia merely metaphorical. The 
ecUtors comp. G. 8. 529, "Pocula snnt 
fontea Uquidi," where the roetaphor almost 
paaaea into a simile — " fontea nquidi sunt 
pro poculis." 

29.1 With Blbbeck I haye yentnred to 
introduce thia intercalacy line from Qud. 
Aa Hermann remarked on Biun, p. 46, 
either it ahould be inaerted, or v. 76 omit- 
ted. The latter would be the preferable 
alternative so far aa conoema the atrocture 
of the two aonga, each of which would 
then fall into thx«e eqnal diviaiona; but 
there aeems no authority whatever for the 
omiaaion, and the ai^gument fh>m sym- 
metry would be more fordUe if the two 
aongs exacUy oorresponded in all other 
xespects, which, aa we have aeen in the In- 
troduction to thia Ikdogoe, ia not the case. 
The fact too that thia stanxa ia capable of 
being broken into two looka rather the 
result of deaign than of aocidcnt, aa in 
general the atfuizaa of'the two poema are 
not made to reaemble each other in gram- 
matical structurc. 

30/] The bridcgroom ia bidden to pre- 
pare ror the wedding by getting the torchca 
rcady himaelf. * Ixunde laoea ' ia a natural 
ruaüc iroage, aa auch thing« were nart of a 
conntryman'a woric, G. 1. 29% where aee 
note, and ' novas ' ia equally natural, aa the 
occasion would donbttesa aeem to require 
new torchea. 'Tibi ducitur/ ia being 
brought home to you. 

81.] 'Nuces:' nuta were flung by the 
bridegroom among the boya carrying the 
torchea, aa the bride approached, Catull. 
59 (61). 128 foll The ceremoniea aze 
now auppoeed to have begun, the aignal 
being the riaing of the evening star: 
aee CatuU. 60 (62) thronghout. ' Deaerit 
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Incipe MaeiuJios mecam, mea tilHa, yeräus. 

O digno coniuncta viro, dum despicis onmis^ 

Dumque tibi est odio mea fistula dumque capellae 

Hirsutumque supereilium promifiaaque barba, 35 

Nee curare deum credis mortalia quemquam. 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Saepibus ia nostris parvam te roscida mala — 

Dux egQ yester eram — vidi cum matre legentem. 

Alter ab undecimo tum me iam acceperat aimus ; 40 

lam fragilis poteram ab terra contrngere ramos. 



Oetun.' 6. 86, note. Gatnll. 60 (62). 7 
8aya» *< Nimintm OetMOt oftendit Noo- 
tifer ignia." Senr. hinta at a legend 
oonnecting Oeta with the wonhip of 
Hesperus» who lored a youth named Hy- 
menaeos, ponUy aa the atory of Diana 
and Endymion ia connected with Latmoa. 
If Vii^. refeired to thia or anything like 
it, we need not aappoae him to be here 
foUowing a Greek original« thoogh he ia 
likely enough to have oeen goUty of the 
inoongmitT of making a Qreek ahepherd 
allnde to the detaila of a Boman marriage. 
Kfligfatley remarka on the ignorance ahown 
in aupponng that there can be a morning 
and erening atar at the aame time of the 
year (comp. v. 17), obaeiring that the aame 
error ia oommitted hv Catnll. 60 (62). 84 
Hör. 2 Od. 9. 10, and other I^tin poeta, 
ao aa to ahow that in general they wer« 
bat careleaa obaerrera of natnre. 

33 — 87.] ' A anitable matdi for one who 
aoonu niy ruatädtj, and perjurea henelf 
fearleaaly.' 

83.] Thia marriage haa oome upon Niaa 
aa a pwniahment Ibr her acorn and perftdy. 
Damoii eridentlj meana that Mopaoa ia 
confeaaedly infenor to himaelf— a aatyr to 
Hyperion. 

34.] The maiden acoming the ruaticity 
and nnaightlineaa of her lover ia ftom 
variooa paaaagea in Theoer. Idyla 8, 11, 
20. 

35.] 'Hirantnmque auperciliom.' \affta 
^vf, Theoer. 11. 81. *Promiaaa' waa 
reatoired by Heina. from Med., Gud. Ac, 
for the old reading 'prolixa,' which ia 
fband in two of RibbeoL'a coniTea. Pal. 
haa 'demiaaa.' "Immiaaaque barba," A. 
3. 593. Virg. may have intended it aa an 
imitation of wpcy4r€io9. Theoer. 8. 9 (comp. 
Id. 20. 8), whidi ia interpreted to mean 
'hmng a prominent chin,' 

36.3 '^* ^^ '''" 0*9hc ßpoT&w ^lov- 
«r#8i fi^cir, Aeach. Ag. 869. 'Mortalia' 



for ' rea mortaliom,' A. 1. 461. Lncr. 6. 
29 haa "rebua mortaliboa" in the aame 



88—48.] 'My firat nght of yon waa 
when I waa a child and yon came to gather 
onr applea. That moment waa my Site.' 

88.J From Theoer. U. 25 foU., whero 
the C^dope teils Qalatea he haa loved her 
ever aince ahe came to gather hyadntha. 
'Saepiboa in noatria,' within onr endo- 
anre (1. 54), in onr orchard. 'Boadda»' 
with the morning dew on them. 

89.] The boy, knowing every nook of 
the orohard, oomea to show the way to hia 
motber'a gueat. The referenoe of ' matre ' 
19 fiied by the paaaage in Theoer. ^/if ahw 
narpi. 

40.] Anthoritiea were at one time di- 
yided on the queation whether 'alter ab 
undedmo ' meant the twelfth or the tldr- 
teenth, the former view being aupported 
by Vivea, Camerariui^ Kanniua, Sigoniua, 
the eider Scaliger, and Gaatalio ; the latter 
by Serviua, Eugraphioa, Manatiua, and 
the younger Seiger. See Taabmann'a 
note. M(äem editora have found litUe 
difficnlty in dedding it to be the twelilh, 
oonaidering 'alter' to be oonvertible with 
'aecundna,' bnt fbllowing the indomve 
mode of connting. Comp^ " alter ab illo," 
5. 49 : " heroa ab AchiUe aecnndua," Hör. 
2 S. 8. 198. The Bomana coonted both 
incloaively and exdnaivdy. 'Acceperat,' 
the reading of all ^bbed^'a MSS., \a re- 
atored by Wagn., for * ce^rat.' ' Acdpere ' 
ia the correhitive of 'iuire' or 'ingredi,' 
the year receiving thoee who enter on it. 

41.1 'Fragilia' impliea that he waa 
just aole to reach them and anap them off. 
'Ab terra' ia reatored by Wagn. from 
Med., and originally Pal., for *a terra.' 
Hia general doctrine ia that 'ab' ia uaed 
by Virg. before consonanta only when it 
haa the force of inri, and then only before 
oertaln worda, of which 'terra' ia allowed 
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üt vidi, ut perii ! ut me malus abstulit error I 
Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Nunc scio, quid sit Amor ; duris in ootibus illum 
Aut TmaroB, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 41 
Nee generia nostri puerum nee sanguinis edunt. 
Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus.* 
Saevus Amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 
Commaculare manus ; crudelis tu quoque, mater ; 
Crudelis mater magis, an puer inprobus ille P 50 



to be one on the strength of this line and 
G. 1. 457. 

42.] Theoer. 2. 82, y^' ^o"» ^' ifJtdtn/tr, 
St fi€v 99p\ Bv^ht ii^Bii (comp. 8. 42. 
Hom. n. 14. 294), where the second &t 
shonld probably be &s — ' when I saw, I at 
once became m^d/ or, ' aa surely as I saw, 

1 became mad ' — so that Virg/s • njb ' would 
be a mifltranslation. The meaning here 
apparently is • when I saw, how was I un- 
done!' 'Error/ madness. Comp. Hör. 

2 £p. 1. 118, where it is ooupled with <in- 
sania,' A. P. 454. The line is found in the 
Ciris, V. 430. 

43—47.] 'Now I knowwhat love is— 
nothing human, bnt the savage growth of 
the wilds.* 

43.] From Theoer. 3. 15. Comp. A. 4. 
865 note. 'Scio' and 'nescio' are the 
only instances in which Virg. shortens the 
final 'o' in a verb (comp. A. 9. 296), 
which is to be acconnted for by thdr oon- 
stant ooDoqnial ose, and posnbly also by 
*8cio' haWne come to be pronounced as 
s monosyllablc. ' Cotibus,' the older form 
of 'caatibüs,' like 'plostnim* of 'plaos- 
tmm,* &c. 

44.] ' Aut Tmaros/ in one form or an- 
other, is read by the extant uncial MSS., 
including Verona fhigm. 'Ismarus,' the 
reading of manv early editions, is found in 
those of RibbecVs cursives (in one of them 
in an erasnre), and we bare already seen it 
coupled with 'Rhodope' 6. 80. There 
is a similar variety A. 5. 620. The line ia 
formed on the Greek model, but it need 
not be a translation. From IL 16. 34 it 
would appear that the Intention was to 
represent a savage man as actually sprang 
from a rock: but 'extremi Garamantes' 
here seems to show that Virg. was think- 
iug less of the rocks than of their inha- 
bitants. 

45.1 * Nostri,' human, like the trans- 
ferrea sense of 'humanus,' savages not 
bcing induded in humanity. '£dunt' 
leems rightly explained by Wagn. as equi* 



valent to ' parentes sunt,' as if givingbtrth 
were a continning act, like ' creat,' G. 1. 
279, A. 10. 706; 'generat,' A. 8. 141; 
•educat,' A. lO 5ia 

48—52.] <The craclty of love is an old 
story: he made Medea kill her children, 
though her heart was hard too.' 

49.] * Mater' is obviously to be ex- 
plained from * matrem ' of Medea, not, as 
Burmann thought, of Venus, though the 
dose connection of 'mater' and 'puer,' 
when the terms are not intended to be 
correlative, is oertainly awkward. The 
shepherd is naturallv led to blame Medea 
— she must have had a hard heart to have 
let love impel her to a crime like this; 
then recnrring to bis old compUunt against 
love, he proceeds to balance thecriminality 
in each case, but cannot a^just the pro- 
poHaons. There is nothing particularly 
mappropriate in this, though Catrou thinks 
it mere playing on words, and Heyne 
would omit w. 60, 61. Herm. (see an v. 
29) would reduce this and the foUowing 
lines to two, reading 'commaculare ma- 
nus: puer ah puer inprobus iUe: Inpro- 
bus' «€., and Ribbeck arrives at the aame 
result by omitting v. 51, and reading 
' commaculare manus, crudelis ! tu quoque, 
mater, Crudelis mat^, magis at puer im- 
probus ille.' Each critic suppoees a line 
to be lost after v. 59. But even this would 
not restore the symmetry of the two songs, 
as the present stanza, the eighth of D^- 
mon's, would thus answer not to the 
eighth but to the ninth of Alphesiboeus', 
so that Herm. is fiirther obligcd to trans- 
pose vv. 96 — 101, inserting tiiem after v. 
l(fö. 

50.] ' Is the cruelty of the mother, or 
the wickedness of the boy greater ?' Voss 
supposes the question to be whether the 
mother or the wicked boy be the more 
cruel, the answer bdng, 'the wicked boy : 
though the mother is cruel stall:' but 
this is far less natural, and overlooks the 
obvious distinction between the cruelty of 
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Inprobus üle puer ; cradelis tu qucque, mater. 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Nunc et ovis ultro fugiat lupus, aurea durae 

Mala ferant quercus, narcisso floreat alnus, 

Pinguia corticibus sudent electra myricae, 55 

Certent et cycnis ululae, sit Tityrus Orpheus, 

Orpheus in silvis, inter delphinas Arion, 

(Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus) 

Omnia vel medium fiat mare. Yivite, silvae : 

Praeceps aerii specida de montis in imdas 60 



Mcdea and the wanton mfilico of the god 
who drore her to crime, which may be 
compared in point of criminality, bat can- 
not be identified. So '*Inprobe amor, 
quid non mortalia pectora cogia?" A. 4. 
412. "Vannm mendaoemqne inproba 
(Fortana) findet," A. 2. 80. 

5S— 57.1 ' Xet the order of natare be 
TCvened henooforth, harren things be- 
eoming froitfol, and baae things honoor- 
able.' 

53.] He had before prophened aneqaal 
and onnatoral aniona, vr. 27, 28 : he now 
pniys that aa he ia to die deapairing and 
a meaner man to trinmph, a similar change 
may take effect on all natare. It ia notice- 
able that the changes he desirea are those 
which are mentioned elsewhere as the re- 
solto of the gcdden age (3. 89., 4. SO, &c., 
5. 60), the aame eventa being capable of 
being regarded either aa a bestowal of 
faToor on the leea fkvonred parta of natare, 
or aa a transference of the joat rights of 
the strong and beaatifal to the w^ and 
eontemptible. Thna the prayer of t. 56 
may be panüleled with Horace*8 address to 
the Mose (4 Od. 3. 19), " O matis qaoqae 
pisdboa Donatara cyeni, si libeat, aonam," 
and the change of Tityrna into Orpheoa 
with the shepherd-poet's boaat (4. 55foU.), 
that he will eqoal Orpheas and Linus if 
allowed to nng in the golden age. In 
Theoer. 1. 132 foU., from which the pas- 
sage is copied, the instancea seem merely 
to be choaen aa inTOlTing a reversal of the 
Order of natare, not aa symbolizing the 
disbononr done to Daphnis. * Ultro,' not 
only ibrfoear to molest them, bat actuaUy 
fly from them in hia tarn. * Aarea mala/ 
8.71. 

55.] The tamarisk, aa in 4. 2., 6. 10, 
■eems to be choaen aa one of the meaner 
planta, which ia sapposed to be ratsed to 
the privüegea of the alder or poplar, the 
river-treea (6. 63) which wäre behered to 



diatU amber (Ov. M. 2. 864). 

56.] ' Certent— alnlae,' a proverbial ex- 
TOeasion, which appears in varioos forma. 
Theoer. 1. 136., 5. 136, 137; Lncr. 3. 6: 
See alflo on 9. 36. 

57.] * Arion,' the sea being an dement 
for the ahepherd, aa a batheror a fisher, as 
well aa the land. 

59—62.] <Let earth be tomed to sea. 
I at least will find my death in the deep, 
and ahe may delight m it.' 

59.] Ribbeck restoree * fiat ' from Med. 
and Pal. fbr * fiant.' The sense n of course 
the same either way. ' Medinm,' the mid 
or deep sea. "Qraditarqoe per aeqaor 
lam mediam," A. 3. 665. Tho wish, aa 
Elmsley pointed ont, appears to be a mis- 
translation of Theoer. 1. 134, lemnh V 
iimKXayivoirro, as if the word were ivAkia, 
Yirg. may haye intended to lead np to thia 
thonght by the mention of Tityrns in the 
sea, y. 57, 'in short, let earth take the 
place of sea.' So the iarewell to the woods, 
«silyae' oontrasted with the sea, aa in y. 
57, and the shepherd's resolation to drown 
himself, are introdaoed aa if in anticipation 
of this general change. The notion cer. 
tainly cannot be called appropriate, thongh 
we are in some measare prepared fbr it by 
aach passages aa 1. 60, and that quoted 
from Hdt. m the note there. The farewell 
is fh>m Theoer. 1. 115, where it is giyen in 
mach greater detul. "Ooncedite silyae," 
10.63. 

60.] Again ftt>m Theoer. 3. 25, rh» ßai- 
rwf AiroS^f h itifxvra riivA AAcv/uai ^Ciwtp 
ritt $6¥vtfs (TKoiridiri^reu "OAirit 6 yptwt^tf 
where «ricoiruCo-ScTai snggcated 'specola' 
here, though the word, Uke the Homeric 
vmoirv/i, eyidently means no more than a 
moantain-top which may be ased as a 
watch-tower. «Specnla ab alta," A. 10. 
464. The author oi the Ciris has a similar 
line, y. 301. 
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Deferar ; estremum hoo munuB morientis habeto. 
Desine Maenalioa, iam desine, tibia, versus, 

Haec Damoa ; vos, quae responderit Alphesiboeus, 
Dicite, Pieridea^; xu>n onmia possumua omnes. 

A. Effer aqu^on, et moUi eilige haeo aliaria vitto, 65 
Yerbenasque adole pinguis et masoula tura : 



61.] It iB donbtiul whether ' muniu ' is 
to be Q&dentood of the song, with Heyne, 
or of hU death, with the migority of editon. 
The Utter is recommended by Theoer. 28» 
20, Swpi TOI ^p9ov KoMia ravra ^4pwy, 
rhw iiMv ßp6xoyi still there id something 
awkward in death's being called the last 
gifl of a dying man, and it woold be mora 
satisfiictory u there were anything con- 
nected with bis doath, like the halter in 
Theoer., which he could be snpposed to 
offer her. Virg. however probably meant 
to oonvey the sense of Theoer. 8. 27 (see 
last note), icff na l^ *wo$d¥»f r6 7c /ub^ 
Tc^r kBit rdruKTot, 

62.] Theoer. 1. 127, A4r«Tc ßmKoKtKas, 
M«<rai, frc, A^cr* &ot8at, a line which oc- 
curs not only at the end of Thyrsis' song, 
but several times dnring the latter part 
ofit. 

63, 64.1 'Alphesiboens replies.' Virg. 
having rehearaed Damon's song in bis own 
person, asks the Moses to repeat that of 
Alphesiboeos, allc^ng that one man is not 
equal to both. There is nothing here to 
indicate a preferenoe of the latter, or tb 
oonntenance Voss's notion referred to in 
the Introduction. Alphesiboeus' song is in 
a totally different style from Damon's: 
and whether the Muses are inroked as 
goddeases of memoiy, or song, or both ^see 
note on 7. 19), it is not eztraordinary tnat 
the narrator should request for the second 
song an assUtanoe which he did not require 
for the first. In fiict the words ' nou om- 
nia possumns omnes,' < every one has not 
power ibr everything,' a hemistich from 
Lucilius, Sat. 5. 21 (Qerlach), seemingly 
proverbial (comp. 7. 28, 0. 2. 109 note), 
sufficiently explain themselves. The sen* 
timent is as old as Hom., II. 23. 670, ov8* 
Apa «wf ^y *Ey -rdrrtat^ ipyouri Zaifioi^a 
^ra y9pMau That the song is meant 
to oorrespond to Damon's, like Meiialcas' 
in E. 5 to Mopsus*, is clear from the 
whole langoage of the Eclogae, as well as 
from the simUarity of detail (see note on 
y. 76) : bat au amoebean exercise does 
not involve a oontest here any more than 
there. 

65—69.] ^A. Bring lostral water: 



wreath the altar with wool : throw sacred 
boughs and frankincense into the fire: I 
am trying to bring back my lover by en- 
chantmeat : now ibr a magic song.' 

65.] The maiden is standing &fore the 
altar, and about to oommenoe. 'Efier 
aquam*' addrasaed to her attendant, Ama- 
xyllis (vv, 76, 77, 101), who is bidden to 
bring the lostral wat^ out into the ' im<- 
pluvium,' where these solemnitiea aeem 
to be going on. 'Molli' probably^ aa 
Serv. thinks, becaoae the fillet was of 
wool. ** Terqne focom circa laneos orbis 
eat," Prop. b* 6. 6. The P^an^e is imi- 
tated more or less doedy ftom Theoer. 2. 
IfolL 

66.] ** Verhenae sont omnes herbae 
frondesqne festae ad 'araa ooronandas, vel 
omnes herbae frondesqoe ex aliqoo looo 
poro deoerptae: verbaue autera dictae 
quasi herbenae," Donatus on Ter. Andr. 
4. 3. 11. For ita ose in the sense of 
vervfdn see O. 4. 13L 'Pingnis,' unc- 
tooos, and so fit for boming. * Maseola ' 
was Uie name given to the best kUid of 
frankincense, al«) called 'stagonias,' being 
shaped like a roond drop. Pliny 12. 14b 
Comp. Hör. 1 Od. 19. 13, «Verbenas, 
poen, ponite turaqne." ' AdoLsre' oocors 
also A. 1. 704., 8. 547., 7. 51, each time in 
oonnection wiUi sacriftoe, an aasodatioo as 
old as Ennius and Valerios Antiast, tboogh 
it would not be easy to detennine from 
Virg.'s use of the word whether it means 
originally to cause it to grow ('adolesoo'), 
thence to honour, like the Groek oA^^ir, 
especially by sacrifloe, and finally to buni, 
as Voigtläoder in Foroell. thinks» foUowing 
in the track of Sery., or in the fiist in- 
stance to smell or make to smell, thenoe to 
bum, especially in sacrifioe, and finally to 
honour by boming, like the Qreek leyidrar, 
which is the view taken in Dr. Smith's Lat. 
Dict. The question itself is tlie more diffi< 
cult to decide, as we cannot teil how fiir 
the Latin writers themselves understood 
the original meaning of the word : Virg. at 
least Bcems more than onoe to bare availed 
himself of the similarity in form between 
'oleo' and * olcseo,^ so as to commonicate to 
a Compound of one of them a shade of 
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Coniugis nt magicis sanos av^rtere Baoria 

Ezperiar aei^ua; nihil hie lusi caruuna desimt. 

Ducite ab urbe domuxn, mea carminay duoite P^hiubp. >f- 

Carmina yel caelo pofisunt deducere Lunam ; 70 

Carminibus Circe socios mutavit ülixi ; 

FrigiduB in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 

Ducite ab urbe domum^ mea carmina, daoite Daphnim. 

Tema tibi baec priinum tripUci diversa colore 

Licia circumdo» terque haeo altaria circum 75 

Effigiem duco ; numero deua iupare gatudet. 

Ducite ab urbe domum^ mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 



meming borrowed from the other. See 
notee oa Q. 8. 500., 4. 879. 

67.] * CoDiogiB ' occupies tbe eame place 
•8 in T. 18» neur tbe opening of Damon's 
•oDg, so as to goggeft the intended parallel 
between the two. Here the loven would 
Beem to have beeo alreadv onited« if we 
mayargoe from tbe Idylin Theoer. **Aver' 
tere,tL lanttatematare," Serv. rightly, 'sanoa 
avertere leiisiis' bcing probably a traiula* 
tkm ofthe Homeiic ß\dnr€Uf ^p4pas 4taaff 
Od. 14. 178» qnoted by Von, wbere fiKd- 
vTt«v may have its primary eenae of to catuQ 
tostumUe. Shewuhesbimtobe'iiuaiiiia,' 
painonately in love, not cold and indifferent. 

6&] ' Carmina ' is her magic long, tbe 
ame which ahe bas joit b^n, as the 
Fnries in Aeich. £uni.806 call their cboral 
ode l^iTOf 8«V/uot. 

69.] Imitaied from tbe bürden in Theoer. 
2. 17, Ac, firyl, lAirc rb rn^QP i/ihy worl 
9mpm rhp äi^9p€u * Ab nrbe' teemB to im- 
ply that tbe ipeaker ia a coontrywoman 
vboee lorer is away at Mantna, 1. 84» 

70—73.] «Qreat is the power of magio 
■oag : it can bring down tbe moon. change 
men into brotes, borst serpents asunder.' 

70.] Observe tbe correspondence of tbe 
opening of Alpbesiboeus ' bod^ with that of 
Damon'ib The first stanza in each gives 
tbe subject of the song: tbe second speaks 
of the associations connected with the Und 
of song cbosen. With the present pas- 
■HSe comp. Tibnil. 1. 8. 19 foll., which re- 
winbles it clotely, A. 4. 487—491. The 
power of sorceresses to draw down the 
moon is freqnently referred to ^ the an- 
cieots, Arirtoph. Clouds 749, Hör. Epod. 
5, 45.. 17. 77. 

7L] See Od. 10. 203 foU. 

72.J This effect of incantation is spoken 
of by Ludl. Sat. 20. 5 (Qerhu:h), "lam 
disnmipetar medins^ iam ut Marsa' colu- 



bras IMsnimpit cantn, Tenas cnm extenderit 
omnes," and by Ov. M. 7. 206, Id. Am. 2. 
1. 25. 'Frigidos angois,' 8. 98. «Can- 
tando' is osed substantively or impenon* 
ally, like '* habendo " G. 2. 250, " tegendo " 
G. 8. 454^ &c. 

74-80.] 'I twist three threads of dif- 
ferent oolours ronnd Daphnis' image, which 
I carry tbrioe round the altar, for the virtne 
of the nnmber. Let them be knit into a 
lo7e-knot.' 

74.] «Tema' probably ia put for 'tres,' 
thoogh 9CTW. BQpposes that tbere are nine 
threiMlB of three diiferent colours, and so tbe 
aathor of theCiris, ▼. 870, foll., where this 
passage is imitated. * Primnm,' as her first 
efibrt' at incantation. * TM ' is expUined 
bT * efiBgiem,' t. 75. For the magic ibrce 
OK the nnmber three, comp. Theoer. 2. 48, 
A. 4. 511, Ov. M. 7. 189 foU. The three 
ooloors, acoording to Serv., are white, rose* 
zed, and black. 

75.] For 'baec altaria' one M8L, the 
Lombard, gives * banc,' which Wagn. wonld 
restore even if it had no M8. anthority. 
Bnt Jahn and Forb. seem right in remark- 
ing that * tibi ' is tbe key-note of the sen- 
tence. ' I bind tbese threads thrice ronnd 
thee (thy Image), and I carry tiiee in eiBgy 
thrice roand this altar.' In this view 
< banc ' would rather disturb the sense, as 
if the ' effigies ' were not mereljr Daphnis* 
representative, but something distinct. 

76.] For the use of Images in love-cbarms, 
comp. A. 4. 608, Hör. 1 8. 8. 80. ' Numero 
deus inpare gandet:' tbe superstitioD, 
accordiog to Serv., was that odd numbers 
were immortal, becanse they cannot be 
divided into twoeqnal parts, the even being 
mortal. With the expression comp. 3. 59, 
** amant altema Camenae." The bemisticb 
occnn in the Gins, t. 373. 
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Necte tribus nodia temos, Amarylli, colores ; 
Necte, Amarylli, modo, et, Veneria, die, vincula necte. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 80 
Limus ut hie durescit et haec ut cera liquescit 
Uno eodemque igni, sie nostro Daphnis amore. 
Sparge molam, et fragilis incende bitumine lanrus. 
Daphnis me malus urit, ego hanc in Daphnide laurom. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 85 
Talis amor Daphnim, qualis cum fessa iuvencüm 
Per nemora atque altes quaerendo bucula lucos 
Propter aquae rivum viridi procumbit in tdva, 
Perdita, nee serae meminit decedere nocti, 



78.] ' Twine tliree oolonrs in three knots :' 
i. e. make three knots, each of a thread 
with a different oolour. 

79.] *Modo' adds emphasis io the com- 
mand thus repeated. ' Just twine them/ 
" I modo," Haut. Trin. 2. 4. 182. • Yeneris 
yincnla :' fbr other allosionB to these knots, 
Vo88 refen to Synesius, Ep. 121, and Appn* 
leius, Met. 3. 187. The expression is mim 
Theoer. 2. 20, -wdffa^ i/ta Kcä Kiy^ ravrw 
rä a4\^i9os 6aT4» wdffff», This line 
greatly perplexed the early critics, who 
were anxiooB to read ' nodos ' for ' modo/ 
and had recourse to variona devioes to ac- 
connt for the metre. 

81 — 86.] *I put chiy, wax, and bay- 
leaves into the fire, each to work a corres- 
ponding effect on Daphnis.' 

81.] The commentators exphiin 'limns' 
and ' cera ' of images of cUty and wax ; bnt 
Keightley rightly denies that anything 
more is meant than pieces of clay and wax, 
which are pnt into the fire like the sprigs 
of bay, the ' moUt ' and the bitnmen. TMs 
18 evident from the words in Theoer. 2. 28, 
'fit rovToy rhp KOphp iyi» ahy Mfioyi rductt, 
*Ar rdKoiSt ^ llptrros 6 MwZiot abriKa 
A4\pis. The rhyme is meant to imitate 
the jingle usual in charms, as Voss remarks, 
comparing Cato, R. R. 160, where some 
seemingly unmeaning specimens of the sort 
are given. 

82.1 ' Eodem,' dissyllable. " üna eadem- 
que via," A. 10. 487. ' Sic :' so may my love 
act in two ways, softening Daphnis to me 
and hardening him to others. Voss. 

83.] 'Sparge mohun:' ik^ird toi irpa* 
ro$' vvpl TcUcerai* dAA* iwitteurc^, Theoer. 
2. 18. For the ' mola ' in sacrifices, comp. 
A. 2. 133., 4. 617. ' Frngilis,' crackling. 
"Et fragilis sonitus chartarum oommedi* 
tatur," Lucr. 6. 112. Bay-leaves were 



thrown on the altar, and thsar crackHng 
was thouffht auspicious. "Et saocensa 
sacris crepitet bene kinrea flammis, Omine 
quo felix et sacer annus eat. Laorua, io, 
bona Signa dedit : gaudete, coloni," TibuU. 
2. 6. 81 foU. Comp, also Theoer. 2. 24. 

84.] A4\^ts V &y<«r«v, iy^ S' M A^X- 
^(8( 9d^vaif AX9«, Theoer. 2. 23. 'EiA 
A4\^i9i explains * in Daphnide,' in tbe ease 
of Daphnis, nearly equivalent to ' in Daph- 
nim,' like "talis in hoste ftiit Priamo," 
A. 2. 641. Fossibly there may be a play 
intended between 'Daphnis' and 9d^rri, 

86—91.] ' May Daphnis' longing be like 
the heifer's, who, tired with seeking her 
mate in vain, throws herseif on the g^rass, 
and will not retum to her stall at night.' 

86.] Virg. can hardly have any other 
meaning than that theheifer is seeking her 
mate, like Fksiphae 6. 62 foU.; but the 
picture is not unlike the oelebrated one in 
Lncr. 2. 362 fbll. (compared b^ Gerda), of 
a cow looking fbr her lost cal£ " denderio 
perflxa iuvenci." 

87.1 «Bucula,* G. 1.375. 

88.] 'Propter aquae rivum,' Lucr. 2. so. 
Plal. originiüly had 'concumbere,' and so 
the text of Gud. The reading before Hdns. 
was ' in herba,' which is found in none of 
Ribbeck's MSS. 

890 This whole line is said by Macrob. 
Sat. 6. 2, to be taken firom Yanus' poem 
De Morte Caesaris, where a dog channg a 
stag is thus described, " Non amnes illam 
medii, non ardua tardant, Perdita nee serae 
meminit decedere nocti." If this be so, 
Virg. must be held to have proved bis right 
to the line by the use he has made of it. 
Both the thought itself, the tum of the ex- 
pression, and the rhythm of the verse, are 
better suited to the love-stricken heifer 
than to the eager hound. The word ' per- 
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Talis amor teneat, nee dt mihi cura mederi. 90 

Ducite ab urbe domiun, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit^ 
Pignora cara soi ; quae nuno ego limine in ipso, 
Terra, tibi mando ; debent haec pignora Daphnim. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 95 
Has herbas atque haeo Ponte mihi lecta yenena 
Ipse dedit Moeris ; nascuntur plurima Pento. 
Hifl ego Boepe lupum fieri et se condere silvis 
Moerim, saepe animas imis excire sepulchris 
Atque satas alio vidi traducere messis. ico 

Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 
Fer cineres, Amarylli, foras, rivoque fluenti 



dita' in particolBr raggestB the abandon- 
ment of love more natnrally than reck* 
lessneH in punuit» while it is undoubtedly 
mnch more effecÜTe wben hanging, as it 
were, between two dauaes, a position witb 
whicb Forb. aptly oomp. A. 4. 562, tban 
when neoeasanly attached to the latter. 
AfVith ' decedere nocti/ wbich occurs again 
O. 3. 467, comp, "decedere calori/' Ö, 4. 
23. The expresaion ii not unlike Gray's 
*« Leavee the world to darkness and to me." 
Perhaps Viig. or Yarius may have thonght 
of Hom/s vftB^/jLtBa yvrrl fAtKaipri (H. 8. 
502). With < perdiU ' Eeightley comp. 2. 
69. 

90.] With 'taÜB amor Daphnim— talis 
anxir teneat,' oomp. t7. 1, 5. 

92—95.] 'These things whicb he haa 
left I will bnnr at the door, in the hope 
that they will bring him back.' 

92.] From Theoer. 2. 53, where the 
border of the lover's rohe whicb he has left 
bebind ia thrown into the fire. So Dido 
propoees to bum the relics (called 'exuviae') 
of Aeneas, A. 4. 495 foU. ' Perfidus ille/ 
A. 4. 421. 

93.] ' Pignora ' seems to imply that they 
were fett parposely, not by aoddent. ' Li- 
mine in ipso' mnst be her own threehold, 
to which she wishes to attract him, the 
threahold being, as Heyne remarks, a com- 
mon-place in Latin poetry in oonnexion 
with lovers' visits, so that there is no allu- 
sloo to the practice mentioned by Theoer. 
2. 60, of performing incantations at the 
door of the person whose presence was 
desired. 

9-k] ' Debent ' is explained by * pignora.' 
They are bis pledges, and so bind him to 
redeem them. 

96—101.] 'These poison-plants I had 



from the great Moeris, who by their help 
conld transform himseLT, oo^jore up spirit^ 
and charm away crops.' 

96.1 ' Herbas atque venena,' apparently 
a hendiadys. * Pontus ' had a reputation of 
its own for poisons from its oonnexion with 
Mitbridates, and prodnced a particular poi- 
Bon-plant, the aconite : but it may possibly 
be put for Colchis, the conntry of Medea« 
by the same wilful or careless confruion 
which we find in Cic. Pro Lege Man. 9> 
Juv. 14. 114, dted by Forb. 

97.] 'Moeris' is mentioned nowbere 
eise ; out as bis name is g^ven to a shep- 
herd in the next Edogue, he was doubtlcas 
meant to be a noted country wizard. ' Plu- 
rima ' doeely connected with ' nascuntur.' 

98.] The change of men into wolves, 
XvKoyBpwwla, was a common superstition, 
extending down to the middle ages. See 
the Story of Lycaon, Ov. M. 1. 209 foll., 
seemingly one of the earliest traditions on 
the subject. 'Et se condere silvis' goes 
dosely with 'lupum fieri,' 'bis' bdonging 
to the one clause only in its oonnexion with 
the other. In Ov. 1. c. Lycaon "nactus 
silentia ruris exululat." So in 6. 80, Te- 
reus or Philomela, inunediately on bdng 
transformed, flies to the desert. 

99.] " Noctumosque det Manis," of the 
Boroeress, A. 4. 490. 

100.] " Cantus vicinis fruges tradudt ab 
agris," Tibull. 1. 8. 19. The practice was 
actuallyforbidden in the Laws of theTwdve 
Tables, under the name of " fniges oxcan- 
tare," Pliny 28. 2. Our own unfortunate 
witcbes, as Keightley reminds us, were 
(and are still) accused of charming away 
butter out of the chum. 

102, 103.] 'Take the asbes and throw 
them over your head into the runuing 
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Transque caput iaoe ; neo retpexeris. His egö Daphnim 

Adgredior ; nihil üle deos, nil carmina onrat. 

Ducite ab urbe domvm, mea carmina, dnoite Daphcdm* 105 

Aspice, corripuit trenmliB altaria flammiH 

Sponte 8ua, dum ferro moitMr, cinia ipse. Bonum «it ! 

Neacio quid oerte est, et Hjlax in limine latrat 



rtream; perhaps thrt ma^ hMurt an 
effect/ 

102.] The Imitation h^ro is of anothäf 
passage in Theoer., 24. 91 IbU^ where Tire- 
nas bids Alcmena bnm the serpents which 
Hercnles had etrangled in bis cnidle at mid- 
night, and make otie of her maidi fling 
awav their ashes in the moming. Here 
the boming of the sacriflcial bonghs and 
frankinoenae with the wax and cUy, the 
talt oake and ffprios of bay, answers, ai 
Vom inggeets, to tne boming of the ser^ 
pents ; and the ceremony of flinging away 
the ashes is evidently meant to be simikr, 
thoogh there is perhaps some Kttle dif- 
ferenoe in tiie detail, as in Theoer. the ser- 
vant is to carrv the ashes across the stream, 
then to Hing them away, and rotam with- 
ont looking baek, wbile in Virg. she is ap* 
parently to flin^ them away down the 
stream, not kx>kiBg back when doing so. 
Comp, also Aesch. Gho. 96, 99, 0t«(x»» 
ItMffuif ^s rif 4itir4ß^as, ir^iy, Aufwra 
rcvxot» h^rrp^iffuf ift^tm^p, where Blom* 
fleld remarks on Virg.'s misnndcrstanding 
of Theoor. It is not easy, however, to see 
what is the snpposed olgect of the prooess 
here, bs it cm hardly be connected with 
ezpiation as in Theoer. and Aesch. Voss 
thmks she intends nothing sbort of the de- 
stmction of Daphnis, which is symboli«ed 
hy the ashes thrown into the river, and 
carried into the sea, jnst as in Theoer. 
Id. 2 the enchantren flnally threatens to 
poison Delphis; bat v. 104 shows that she 
M still hoping to bring bim back. What<^ 
ever it is, she seems to look npon it as a last 
resonroe, vr. 102, 108. ' Rivo flnenti iaoe,' 
like "nndis spargere," A. 4. 600. 

103.] <Neo' Med., Gud., Pal. ori- 
ginally, 'ne' Pal. corrected and one ot 
two of Bibbeck's oorsiTes. The grounds 
for deciding between them are slight. 
Wagn.'s argnment for *nec' tbat Virg. 
means her not to look back while flinging 
the ashes away is ratber begging the qnes* 
tion, as the passage in Theoer. might sng- 
gest another meaning. It wonld seem, 
however, firom Od. 6. 349 that the two 
actions of throwing away and tuming 
the badk were meant to be olosely «od* 



nltsted, Ulysses bdng Hdden H &«». 

to east away Leneothea's scai^ aad tarn 
bis back. Enr. Andr. 294 spealu of fling- 
ing an inanspicions tMng Mp «c^oXor. 

106--110.J 'Here is a goodsignat last; 
the ashes flame up suddenly. It mnst be 
SO: and the dog is barking. Can it be 
Daphnis ? It is; oease, mv charms.' 

106.] The last oommand is antidpated 
by aii appearanoe of a sodden flame in the 
ashes. Senr. would make Amarrllis the 
Speaker, on acooont of the words * dnm 
fem moror ;' but this wonld be awkward, 
and we raay easily snppose that both the 
enchantresB and her attendant would join 
in removing the ashes. The blasdng of the 
fire was a good omen, as its sraonldering 
was a bad one (comp. O. 4. 886, 386, Soph. 
Ant. 1006) ; and a sndden blaase woald na- 
tnraUy be thonght an ospecial token of 
good. Serr. and Plntarch (Life of Cicero, 
c. 20) relate that this omen happened to Ci- 
cero's wife as she was sacrificing to Vesta in 
the year of Catiline's conspiracy, and that 
it was interpreted as a sign of hononr and 
glory. 

107*1 Voss distingnishes 'sponte sna' 
from *ipse,' making the latter mean the 
inere dying cinders; bot the pleonasm 
would agree better with Virg.'s general ose 
of ' ipse,' and wonld here, as el^bere, be 
highiy foreible in itself. 'Bonnmsit' or 
' Iwne sit ' was the nsaal form of ^jacnla- 
tion. Cic. Div. 1. 45 (quoted br £mm.) 
gires a foUer one, " Miüores nostn omnibos 
rebus agendis qnod bonnm, fanstum, f^s, 
fortunatumqne esset praefkbantur." 

108.] 'Nescioquid certe est' is eopied 
firom Catullns, as it is eopied by Feraius, a 
ihct which settles that the present pnnctua- 
tion is the right one^ as agalnst Döring's 
'Nescio quid . . . oerte est!' *Hylax' is 
a natural name for a dog, like 'Hylaetor' 
Ov. M. 8. 224. The MSa seems generally 
to have ' Hylas,' but on the orthography of 
proper names thar testimony is worth 
Httle. See on A. 8. 701. The barking is 
from Theoer. 2. 35, though the oonnezion 
there IS different. 



BUOOUCA, j;CL.IX. 95 

Credimns P an, qui amant, ipei sibi somma fingimt ? 
Parcite, ab urbe venit, iam, earmina, parcite, Daplinis. uo 

109.] Gerda comp. Pabl. Svr. " Amans MSS. for 'iam parcite, earmina.' Wagn. 

qnme sospieatiiririgiLuis aommat." ' Som- 4efeBds tbe old reading by Teferring to v. 

nia fingere' oocura in Locr. 1. 104. 61; bat the poiition of <til»a' tnere is 

110.1 Daphnia ia seen, and the charms eTident\y meant to ans wer to its poütion 

■re Indden to oease; a oondnskm nnlike in v. 21, ftc., so tbat we may axgue that 

thmt in Tbeocr., where the enchantresa ia 'earmina' shoiüd stand here where it has 

nnanocesafol. ' lam, earmina, parcite ' is stood in ▼. 68, &c, 
leatored by Vosa firom Med. aäd two otUer 



ECLOGA IX. 
MOEßIS. 

LTCIBAS. M0ERI8. 

The hiatorkal oecMkm of this Edogne haa been already adrerted to !n the IntroducUon 
to EL 1. After obtuning a promise of protection« Virgil, to says the traditional ac- 
eonnt» retomed to bis property, when he foand hu ontranoe resisted and bis fife menaced 
by an intmding toldier, whoae name is varionsly given as Arrins, Claudios, or Milienoa 
Toro. He songht safety in flight, and made a secood appeal to tbe bigfaer aatboritiea, 
which tbia time was erowned witb more permanent success. Rnaens ootgectores that 
tbe present Bclogne was in iact a poetical petition presented to Yaros or Octavianns. 
Certainly it is skilfolly contrived to interest the reader in tbe poet's fkvour. Moeris» 
one of tbe serFants, is going to tbe town, Mantna donbtleas, with part of the iarm prodac^, 
whicfa be is to gire to tbe osorping proprietor, when he is stopped by a nei^boor, 
Lyvädasy relates bis and bis maater's tronblee, and receires a warm expreasion of sym- 
patby at a loss wbtob bad so nearly fidlen on the wbole district by the death of their 
illnatrions compatriot, some of the poet's verses being qnotcd by way of showing bow 
great that loss woold have been, while Virg.'s suocessfhl retam is hinted at as an 
event which wül prodace fiirther poems. There is a compliment to Vams (v. 27), and 
anoiher to Caesar (t. 46). 

The framework is more or less borrowed from tbe ea\6irui of Theocritns (Idyl 7), 
tbe most personal of that poet's works, the first part of which is taken np by an acconnt 
of a ooantry walk, in the ooarse of. which Lycidas, a goathcrd, and a fimious anger, 
oomea np with Simiobidas, the representatiye of Theocritns, and consents to sing with 
him aa they joamey along. Some passages in the Kclogne ara modelled on paasages 
firom other Idyls which are referred to in the notes. 

As there are no hüls or beeohes in the Mantnan territory, which, if any, mnst be 
referred to yv. 7 foIL, the scenery wonld seem to be imaginary or confused, a conclu* 
aion oonfirmed by ▼. 57. (See however note at the end of the Edognea.) 

Tbe allegoriang Interpretation ^loken of in the Introdnction to S. 1 has been 
applied bare, tboogh only in the case of Amaiyllis (t. 22), wbo has been snpposed to 
re pi Ti s ent Borne. Moeris too, like Tltyms, has been thonght to be tbe poet's fiither. 
' Tbe correspondenoe between the spedmens quoted from Menalcas' poetry, Lycidas 
and Moeris &nt repeating three, then five lines each, is donbtless intentionaL See tbe 
last pangnph of tbe Introdnction to tbe Eolognea. 

The data of tbe poem is later than that of Edogne 6 (eee t. 19), and conseqnently 
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than thoee of Eclog^aes 2 and 8* Its reUtion to Edogue 1 we can hardly determine in 
the present state of our knowledge, though Sery. pronoonoes that Eclogae to be the 
earlier of the two. 

Z. Quo te, Moerii pedes P an, quo via ducit, in urbem P 

M. O Lycidai vivi pervenimus, advena nostri, 

Quod numquam veriti Bumus, ut poesessor agelli 

Diceret : Haec mea sunt ; yeteres migrate coloni. 

Nunc victi, tristes, quoniam Fors omnia yersat» 6 

Hos illi—quod nee vertat bene — ^mittimus haedos. 

Z. Corte equidem audieram, qua se subducere coUes 



1.1 * L. WMther away, Moeris? to the 
dty r So the Lycidaa of Theoer. (see 
Introd.) asks 2tfux^^ v« H ^^ m<<''«* 
/ifyiop ir^Sot IAkc» ; < Qao te pedes :' the 
ellipie, which Ib natural in questions of 
the kind (comp. 3. 26, "cantando ta illnm," 
Madvig, § 479, d), u apparently to be 
■uppliä irom *ducit.' Voss comp. Pliny 
Ep. 7. 5, " Ad diaetam tuam ipsi me, at 
▼erissime didtur, pedes ducunt," from 
which he infers that the phrase had oome 
to be used for involantary motion. So in 
Theoer. 13. 60., 14. 62, f ir<{8ft 2701^ is 
Said of persons hastening they know or 
care not whither, like Uorace's " I pedes 
quo te rapiunt et aurae " (3 Od. 11. 49), 
" ire pedes quoeunque ferunt " (Epod. 16. 
21). In Hom. however (e.g. IL 18. 148, 
riiif fA^if ip* OlSXvfiirMc inJScf ^pow) it is 
merely a primitive expression for Walking 
or nmning; and it might be doubted 
whether it is more here, were it not for 
the passage from Theoer. 7. 21. Virg.'s 
more nsual expression is 'ferre Tefferre, 
referre) pedem.^ 'Quo via ducit: "qua 
te dudt via, dirige gressum," A. 1. 401. 
* Urbem ' seemingly Mantoa, 1. 20, 34. 

2—6.] ' M, We have Uved to be tumed 
out of our fiirm by an intruder. It is to 
him I am carrying this present.' 

2.] *ViTi pervenimus,' we have lived 
to see, or we have reached the point 
alive; 'vivi' expressing both that they 
might have expected to die before such an 
outrage, as Wacfu. explains it, and also 
that death would have been a boon. * Ad- 
vena,' used contemptuously, as A. 4. 691., 
12. 261. The order of the words seems to 
cxpress the oonfusion of Moeris, who brings 
them out in gasps. 

8.] Wagn. rcads * quo * for • quod,' from 
three MSS. (none of Ribbeck'a), denying 
' pervenimus ut ' to bo Latin : it is how- 
ever sufficiently defended by Fori»., who 
oontends that < eo ' is implied in the form 



of the sentence, a remark which really 
applies to all cases where 'nt' has the 
force of 'so that,' though no anteoedent 
like 'sie,' 'adeo,' or 'talis' is expressed. 
On the other band, 'quo,' beddes its defi- 
dency in extemal authority, would intro- 
duoe a oonfusion into the order of the 
sentence greater than conld well be ex- 
cused by Moeris' perturbation of mind. 
Lachm. on Luer. 6. 324 supports ' quod.' 

4.] * Haec mea sunt :' see on 1. 46. It 
was the natural language in laying a 
daim« 

6.]. ' Sors ' is found in some MSS., and 
approved by Burm., who would read also 
* tristis,' with the oopios of Probus, Inst. 
Gramm. : but 'sors,' as Waffu. remarks, is 
rather the event than the ordaining power. 
The emphatic word would seem to be 
'fors,' not 'venat' — 'nnoe things ans 
regulated by chanoe, which makes void 
the rights of property.' 

6.] ' Vertat bene ' is the order of Med., 
PaL originally, and Gud. corrected, pre- 
ferred by Wagn. on rhythmical groonds to 
the common ' bene vertat,' whidi is foond 
in PaL corrected, Gud. oriräally, and one 
other of Itibbeek's MSS. The latter ordor 
seems more usual in prose, but the former 
occurs more than once in Terence. ' Mit- 
timns' is used seemingly becanse Moeris, 
though carrying the kids himself, speaks for 
bis master, who is the sender of Uie present. 

7^10.] 'X. I thougbt your master's 
poetry had saved all hts property.' 

7.] 'Gerte equidem' are mJ^ nyfre- 
quentlv found together. HanoTTurselL 
% p. 28. ' Qua— iagos ' is connected with 
' omnia,' expressing the extent of the pro- 
perty. Though the scenery is imaginary 
(soe Introd.), the specification here seemi 
to show a jealoosy on behnlf of the strict 
rights of Menalcas, which, as Voss pdnts 
out, doubtiess represents Virg.'s own foel- 
iug. * Subducere,' to draw themaelves up 
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Incipiont, moUique iugum demittere divo, 

TJaque ad aquam et yeteris, iam fracta cacumina, fagos 

Omnia carminibus yestrum servasse Menalcan. lo 

M, AudieraSi et fama fuit ; sed carmina tantum 

Noetra Talent^ Lycida, tela inter Martia, quantum 

Chaonias dicont aquila yeniente columbas. 

Quod nisi me quaciunque novas incidere lites 

Ante sinistra caya monuisset ab ilice comiz, 15 

Nee tuufl hio Moeris, nee viveret ipse Menalcas. 

L. Heu, cadit in quemquam tantum seelus P heu, tua nobis 



ihnn tbe pkin — the dope being regnrded 
from below, as in ' ingnm demittere ' it ib 
regarded ftt)m above. 

&] 'HoUi cUro»' O. 8. 293. Caes. B. C. 
2. 10, apeaka of " ikstiginni moUe," as he 
elflewhm naea "lene/' like oor expreaaion 
* a gentle alope.' 

9.] The old reading, ' veteria iam fracta 
cacumioa fagi/ ia found in Ptü., Gad. ori- 
ginall.?, and moat of Ribbeck'a MSS., and 
19 slightly anpported by Pen. 6. 69, " Fre- 
gerit arücolos, veteria ramalia fagi." With 
the preaent reading, which was reatored 
by Heina. from Med. and tbe margin of 
(iod., and ia neater and more poetical, 
comp. 2. 3 note, 8. 12. Voea contends 
with some plaosibility that the beechea 
were tbe bonndary of tbe property, citing 
Hör. 2 Kp. 2. 170, bat aa be believea 
the leenevy to be real, it i> poaaible that 
he may be preaaing the worda more than 
they will bear. 

10.] See Introd. 'Veatnim/ becanae 
Moeria had apoken in the plural, aa for the 
whole hooaebold. 

U— 16.] <Jf. So people belief ed: bat 
•oldiera do not reapect poetry : in fact» we 
were nearly killed.' 

11.] 'Aodieraa' ia affirmative, not in- 
terrogative, aa Wagn. thinks. Moeria 
asserta what Lyctdas had told bim, merely 
to show that he believea it. * Yea, ao yoa 
did, and so the atory went.' 

12.] 'Noatra,' apeaking for Menalcas in 
particular. Serv. qaotes Cic. Pro Milone 
4, " sUent legea inter arma." 

13.] * Chiumiaa,' referring to tbe dovea 
of Dodona — an epitbet of the claaa men- 
txmed on 1. 65. The langaage, aa Heyne 
obaerrea, was apparently soggested by 
Locr. 3. 762, " accipiter fog^ens veniente 
colamba." With the thooght comp. Soph. 
A). 169. 

14.1 < Me.' " We mav anppoae that it 
▼SS Moeria wbo firat obaerved tbe pro- 
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phetic bird, and that he tben informed 
Menalcas of what it portended." Keigbt- 
1^. "Incidere lodam," Hör. 1 £p. 14. 
36. A similar expression occnra in one of 
Serv.'s notices, where it is said that Chia- 
nas threatened " se omnero litem ampa- 
tatarnm, interfecto Vergiiio." Pal. haa 
'qnocumqae.' 

16.] The appeerance of a raven on the 
left band seems nmply to have oonstituted 
the aogaxT a credible one. Cic. De Div. 1. 
39. 85, " Quid (habet) augar, cor a dextra 
corvas, a sinistra comix faciat ratum ? " 
Plaat. Asin. 2. 1.12, " Ficus, comix est a 
laeva : corvas, parra a dextera." What 
determined the character of tbe augraij 
to be favourable or tbe reverse doea not 
appear. Voss, foUowing Serv., thinks that 
the nnlocky dgn here was the hoUownesa 
of the oak. Martyn however observea 
with Bome jostioe that the preaent omen 
may be regarded aa lacky or nnlncky, 
aocording as we cboose* to fook at Menal- 
cas' escape or tbe loss of bis property. 
All that we can say ia that it was a warn- 
ing, aa in Hör» 3 Od. 27. 15, '* Teqae nee 
laevos vetet ire picos Nee vaga comix." 

16.] 'Hie,' the Speaker bimself, like 
58c. "Tibi erant parata verba, baic ho- 
mini verbera," Ter. Heaut. 2. 3. 115. 
Comp. A. 1. 98. So ' hie ' and 'ipse ' are 
contrasted 3. 3. Serv. says in one place 
tbat Virg. had to throw himself into the 
Mincias in order to escape, an event to 
which be sapposes bim to refer in 3. 95 ; 
in anotber, that be took refuge in tbe shop 
of a cbarcoal-maker, wbo let him ont an- 
otber way. 

17—25.1 'X. Waa Menalcaa so near 
death ? Wbo coold write voraea like bis, 
sacb as tbose of bis where he commenda 
bis sheep to Tityrus ?' 

17.] 'Cadit:* "non cadit . . . in hnnc 
hominem ista sospicio," Cic. Pro Soll. 27. 
In aoch expreeaions ' oidere ' aeema to be 

H 
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Paene simul tecom solatia rapta, Menalca P 
Quis caneret Nymphas ? quis humum florentibua herbis 
Spargeret, aut yiridi fontis induoeret umbiftP 20 

Yel quae sublegi tacitus tibi caraiina nuper. 
Cum te ad delicias ferres, Amaryllida, noetras ? 
" Tityxe, dum redeo — brevis est via — pasce capeUas, 
Et potum pastas age, Tityre, et inter agendum 
Occursare capro, oomu ferit ille, caveto." 25 

M. Immo haec, quae Yaro necdom perfecta canebat : 
" Yare, tuum nomen, superet modo Mantua nobis, 
Mantua, vae, miBerae nimium vicina Cremonae, 



vued in the sense of 'is the lot ' or 'pari 
of/ Bo that ** BOBpicio cadit in aliqnem " ib 
UtÜe more than equivalent to " cadit ali- 
quifl in saspicionem," just as rvyx^^*'' >* 
lued indifferently of tUe tbing happening 
and the penon to wliom it happens. 

18.] 'Solatia' ia referred by Voss spe- 
dfically to tbe song on Dapbnis, wbicb is 
allnded to in tbe next vene ; but tbe ap- 
plication ifl doubüess more general. 

19.] Tbe allnsion is seemingly to 6. 20, 
40, on wbicb latter see tbe note. Tbe 
song is tbat of Mopsna, not tbat of Menal- 
cas; bat Menalcas is apparently regarded 
aa the poet wbo reheanes bis friend's Bong 
as well as bis own, jnst aa he tbere dedareB 
faimBelf tbe poet of E. 8 (5. 86. note)— 
in otber woids he is Virg. For tbe repre- 
sentation of tbe poet as actually doing 
wbat he only Bings of. comp. 6. 46, 62. 

21.] < Or wbo woold dng tbe songs I 
ktely stole from you?' * Caneret,* or 
Bome such word, is supplied in tbongbt 
fW>m tbe two preceding lines. < Tibi ' is 
evidently not Moeris, bot MenalcaB, wbo 
is going to Visit Amaryllis, like tbe Koiiiaa- 
r^f in Tbeocr. Id. 3, and like bim, ib. vv. 
8 foll., asks Tityrus to take care of bis 
goats tili he comos back. Lycidashears 
bim sing^ng on tbe way, and catches the 
words and tbe air. Vv. 23—25 are a dose 
Version of Tbeocr. 1. c, so tbat Virg. inust 
be understood as indirectly praising bim- 
Bclf not only as tbe mstic poet wbo sings 
to bis friend and to bis love, bat as the 
Roman Tbeocritas. See Introdaction to 
the Eclogaes. 

22.] «Nostras' does not imply that 
tbere was auy rivalxy between Lycidas and 
Menalcas, bat mcrely tbat Amaryllis was 
sach < that the swains desired her.' 

23.1 ' Dom redeo ' is not < tili I oome 
back, bat 'wbile J am on my way back ' 



— in otber words tbe ose of tbe present 
shows tbat it is tbe oontinoanoe of tbe 
time, not its eompletion, that is thooght 
of. In strictneBs we sboöld have expected 
< dum absam ;' bot the Speaker in aaking: 
to be waited fbr natnrally talks of bimself 
not as absent, bat as Coming back. In 
Tbeocr. tbere ia nothing answering to 
'dam redeo' or 'brevts est via,' thongb 
tbe former is implied in the context. 

24.] ' Inter agendam :' Serv. citee ' in- 
ter loaaendum ' from Afranios, and ' inter 
ponendam ' from Ennias. 

25.] One of Bibbeck's carsives haa 
' comn petit,' wbicb is apparenÜy a va- 
liant in Gad. 

26—29.] *M. Tes, or tbe versea be 
wrote to Varas, aboat spariog Mantua.' 

26.] Moeris quotes another triplet of 
Menalcaa, apparently with a preference, 
adding that tbe poem is not yet finished, 
so as to sbow tbe Iobs wbicb lovers of aong 
wottld have suffered in tbe poef s deatb. 
Tbere is some skill in tbe intimation of 
tbe preference, wbicb impliea not only a 
compliment to Varus, bat a recommenda- 
tion of Vif^.'s own interesta. For Varus, 
aee E. 6, Introd. ' Necdum ' ia not aim- 
ply fbr * nondum,' aa Vobb tbinks, * nee ' 
naving tbe fbrce of ' and tbat not,* or * not 
eitber,' and tboa laying a atreaa on tbe 
unfiniahed ptate of tbe poem. Fftl. origi- 
nally bad 'canebam.' 

27.] ' Superet' = * supersit :* aee on O. 
2. 235. Serv. aaya Virg. interceded for 
tbe Mantuan district aa well aa for bis 
own landa, and obtained the restitution of 
a part of it. 

28.] 'Niminm vidna,' tbougb tbeywerc 
forty milea apart, becanse Mantua auffered 
for ita proximity to its disaffected neigb- 
bour. Serv. says tbat Octavius Mosa, who 
bad been appointed to fix tbe boondarics, 
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Cantantes sublime ferent ad sidera cycni/' 

L. Sic tua Gymeas fugiant examina taxos, 30 

Sic cytiso pastae distendant ubera vaocae, 

Incipe, si quid babes. Et me fecere poetam 

Pierides ; sunt et mihi carmina ; me quoque dicunt 

Yatem pastores ; sed non ego credulus Ulis. 

Nam neque adbuc Yario videor, nee dicere Cinna a5 



fiwdmg the territory of Cremona insnffi- 
cÄent ior the wants dt tbe aoldiers, assi^ed 
to them fifteen miles' length of tbat of 
Mantuo, in revenge for an offencc fonnerly 
^ven him by the inbabitants. In another 
panage Alfenna Varns is siud to have 
treated tbe Mantnans myostly, exceeding 
hu instnictions in tbe estent of territory 
which he took from them, and leaving 
them only the swampy ground, a proceed- 
iog with whicli he was taxed in a speech 
hy a oertain Comeltns. 

29.] The same promine is made to Varns 
which we have had 6. 10, thongh tbe 
Image is varied. Mantna was oelebrated 
fbr its swans, G. 2. 199, and tbe mnsic of 
«wans was a oommonplace with the an- 
dents» so that the song of the swans aptly 
represents Virg.'s gratitnde, at the same 
time making it contingent on tbe pre- 
servation of bis hmds. Pal. corrected and 
Gnd. have ' ferant.' 

30—36.1 ' L, As yon hope for a farmer's 
blessings, fet me hear more of such verses. 
I am sometbing of a poet myself, thongh 
the fihepherds overrate me.' 

30.] ' ^c ' in adjurations, as in 10. 5. 

* May yonr bees (1. 55., 7. 13) continue to 
give good honey.' Tbe nse is virtnally the 
same as that of < sie ' or ' ita ' in protesta* 
tions, when it is fireqnently, thongh not 
always, foUowed by * nt.' " Sic bas deus 
aeqnoris artis Adinvet, nt nemo iamdudum 
litore in isto . . . Constitit," Ov. M. 8.867. 
Thus the Greek o9rc»s and onr 'so.' In a 
paaaage like the pesent we sbonld say 

* As yon hope for this or that.' It is tme 
that in Hör. 1 Od. 3. 1 foU. snch an ad- 
jnration« as Macleane there objects, in- 
ToWes a Tioktion of logic : bnt tbe very 
inconsequence tbere may be said to add to 
tbe feeling of the passage. There seems 
no anthority for representing Corsica 
(called Cymns by tbe Greeks; see Dict. 
Geogr.) as ßimons for yews, which is as- 
snmed by several of the commentators ; 
but BS the honey of Corsica, tiiough known 
historically as one of its artides of pro- 
doce, was» liko that. of Sardinia (7. 41)» 

II 



proverbially bitter (Or. Am. 1. 12. 20, 
wbere it b called " mel infame "), and aa 
*tbe baleful yew' (G. 2. 257) was pre- 
judidal to bees (G. 4. 47), Virg. seems, aa 
IVIartyn observes, to have thonght bimself 
at liberty to connect the two, as Ov. 1. c. 
afiects to suppose that tbe Corucan honey 
must be collected from bemlock-ilowers. 
It is however jnst possible that 'taxos' 
may be an error for * bozos,' as Diodoma 
(5. 14) expressly attribntes the bittemesg 
of the honey to the number of boz-treea 
on tbe Island. 

31.] «Cytiso,* 1. 79, G. 3. 394 foU., 
wbere it is given to goats, os bere to cows, 
to increaae their milk. * IXstendant,* 
Heins, for ' distentent,' which none of 
lUbbeck's MSS. snpport. 

32.J] <Si quid babes»' 3. 62» note. The 
remamder of Lycidas' speech is from 
Theoer. 7. 87 foU. It can hardly be 
doubted that Virg. means to distinguish 
between ' poeta ' and ' vates,' Lycidiw as- 
serting bimself to be the former, wbile he 
does not claim the bonoors of the latter. 
Wbat tbe predse distinction is, cannot 
easily be determined from tbe usage of tbe 
words either in Virg. (who scarcely nsea 
'poeta' except in the Eclognes) or in 
other writers ; but we may perhaps infer 
from the other sense of 'vates' that it 
would natnrally denote a bard in bis in- 
spired character, and its transferenoe to 
other acts, "medidnae vates," PUay 11. 
37. 89, "legum vates," Val.Max. 8. 12. \ 
(quoted by Martyn), as we, thongh from a 
different point of view, should say, *an 
adepty' Shows that it sugvested tbe notion 
of eminence. In TheocrTl. c. the shepherd 
says tbat be is the sbrill month A the 
Muses, and tbat all call him the best 
Singer. 

35.] 'Yaro' is tbe reading of all the 
MSS., but < Yario ' is supported by Serr. 
and Cruquius' Schol. on Uor. 1 Od. 6, and 
required by the contezt, as the mention of 
Cinna and the parallel in Theoer. 1. c, 
wbere Asclepiades and Philetas are spoken 
of, show th(^t twQ poeta are here intended. 

5? 
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Digna, sed argatoB inter strepere anser olores. 

JT. Id quidem ago et tacitus, Lycida, mecum ipse voluto, 

Si valeam meminisse ; neque est ignobile Carmen. 

** Huc ades, o Galatea ; quis est nam ludus in undis ? 

Hie ver purpureum, varios hie flumina circum 40 

Fundit humus Acres, hie Candida populus antro 

Imminet, et lentae texunt umbracula vites ; 

Huc ades ; insani feriant sine litora fluctus." 

X. Quid, quae te pura solum sub nocte canentem 

Audieram ? numeros memini, si yerba teuerem. 45 



* Varo ' 18 easily to be Mconnted for (rora 
VT. 26, 27. For Varins aad Cinna see 
Dict. B. 

86.] ' Argntos— olores/ an expresnon of 
the same class as thoee referrod to oa S. 
56, thoogh the allunon here ieemingly u 
not to a eontest between geeae and swans, 
Imt to geeae spoilinfr the nielody of swans* 
■ongs by their ca^ling. * Anser/ Serr. 
tella ns, is a pnnning r^erence to a con- 
temporary poet of that name, mentioned 
by Qy. fHst. 2. 435, along wtth Cinna, 
and by Cic. PhU. 18. 5 as a (Hend of An- 
tony, and probably, like BaTins and Mac- 
Tios, personally obnoxiotis to Virg., as 
wonkL appear tVom an obsenre, if not cor- 
rupt, passage in Prop. 3. 26, 83, 84, as 
wellas from the biography of Donatus, who 
however may have known nothing beyond 
the present line and the note of Senr. 

87—48.] ' Jf. I am trying to reooUect. 
Here are some lines in whidi he asks Oa- 
latea to leave the sea, and oome on shore 
and eiyoy the glories of spring.' 

87.] 'Id agere ' is a oommon phrase for 
being Dosy aboat an object, as in the well- 
known expression "hoc age,'' the same 
sense doubtless which appears in the com- 
mon nse of the imperative " age," thoagh 
in the Greek Ayc, ftom which it obvionSy 
oomes, the notkm most be that of leading 
or going along with. 

88.1 *Si valeam/ in the hope that I 
mav be able, like "si forte," 6. 67, A. 2. 
766. ' Neqne ' here gives the reason why 
be is trying to reccnlect the verses, like 
'et' in such passages as A. 11. 901. 

39.] Condensed tmm Theoer. 11. 42 
fon. Gahitea is addressed as in 7. 37 
(note). ' Qnisnam ' or * nam qnis ' (G. 4. 
445) is a oommon form of interrogataon, 
the thonght on which 'nam' £pends 
being sappresaed : here however it is con- 
tained in * Hnc ades.' For the interpoa- 
twn of a Word between 'quis ' and ' nam ' 



see on G. 4^ 1. c ' Lndns in undis :' comp. 
Tbeocr. 11. 62, St «er 19m r( vox' «<^ 

40.1 ' Purpureum/ 5. 38 note, red bein^ 
donbtless meant here as the prominent 
colour of blooming flowers, like " vere ni- 
benti," G. 2. 819. Theoer. 18. 27 has 
ktvxhy iap. 

41.] «Candida populus,' called «alba' 
Hör. 2 Od. 8. 9, Ac^jcir being the Greek 
name. ' Antro ' carries us back to I\>ly- 
phemus and bis cave in the passage from 
Theoer. 11. 44. 

42.] Pal. originally had 'e' for 'et,' 
wbenoe Kbbeck gratuitously reads 'en.' 
Whether the vine grows over the cave, as 
in 5. 6, or ibrms a bower of itself, is not 
dear. • Umbracula :' " prope aream fad- 
nndum umbracula, quo suooedant homines 
in aestu tempore meridiano," Varro, R. R. 
1.61. 

43.] 'Insani/ 'the wild waves' pUy/ 
BS tliey daeh themselves redclessly and 
blindly on the shore, is contrasted with 
the qniet beauty of the land, that Galatea 
may give the latter the preference. 

44^46.] *L, Whatof that songof bis I 
heard you singing to yourself the other 
night ?' 

44.] 'Quid, quae,' like the common 
phrase " quid, qood." ' What do you say 
to those verses ?' 'How about those 
verses ?' «Pura sub nocte:' comp. G. 2. 
864 note. The cleamess of the night is 
doubtless mentioned beoause Moeris saug 
in the open air: but there is probaUy 
also a rcference to the clear sky as a 
medium for sound. Forb. well comp. 
Lucr. 1. 142, "indudt noctes vigilara 
serenas." 

45.] 'I remember the tune, if I only 
had the words.' In the construction 
'memini — si teuerem/ the conditional 
dause is not logically connected with tbe 
other, but with something understood, 
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M. ''Daphni, quid antiquos signorom suspicis ortus P 
£cce Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum, 
Astnim, quo segetes gauderent frugibuB, et quo 
Duceret apricis in coUibus uva colorem. 
Insere, Daplini, piros ; carpent tua poma nepotes.'* 
Omnia fert aetas, animum quoque ; Baepe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere soles : 
Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina ; vox quoque Moerim 



50 



e. g. it might be 'numeros memini, et 
Carmen ipsam revoctrem, si verba te- 
nerem,' to ihat we may compare the ose 
of ' n ' to ezpress a wisn. 

46—55.] <Jf. The Julian is the star 
of stan : it will teU na when to bow« and 
plant, and giaft.— Memory fails me— 
memory, that was onoe so good — and 
voice too : bnt Menalcas will gratify yon 



46.] mbbeck. foUowing Med. and Gnd.« 
continoet yv. 46 — 50 to Lycidas, who is 
tbofl supposed to recoUect'what he was 
trying vtünly to recoTer. Bot the ordi« 
nary arrangemcnt is supported by F^. 
and others Qf on snch a matter MS. 
evidence can be said to be of Yaluo)» and 
TT. 51 foU. wonld not hare much meanine 
except on the snpposition that Moeris had 
repeated part of what Lyddas had asked 
for, and was lamenting that he coald not 
reoall more. Daphnis is addressed as the 
representative of the shepherds, who 
watch the stars for agricnltural porposes 
(G. 1. 204 foU., 257, 258). • Antiquos' is 
tnmaferred from ' signomm ' to * ortos.' 

47.] The allttsion is to the comet which 
appeared when Octavianus was giving 
games in hononr of Jnlins, the year after 
hb death, and which was snpposed to sig« 
nify the dictator's apotheosis (Soet. Caes. 
88). Comp. Hör. 1 Od. 12. 47, "micat 
inter omnis Inlinm sidns." * Dionaei ' as 
\ the descendant of Venns, who is calied 
" Dionaea mater," A. 3. 19. * Processit,' of 
the rising of a star, 6. 86. 

46.] The Julian star is to be the farmer's 

Star, as Julius in 5. 79 is the farmer's god, 

andOcUviannsa]8o(0.1.24foll.). 'Quo' 

denotes the agency, not, as in "quo sidere," 

G. 1. 1, the time. The rising ci the star 

might naturally be the signid for harrest 

^ and vintage (Q. 1. 253): but Virg. evi- 

dently expresses himself here as if the stars 

^ not only formed the shepherd's calendar, 

I but actually fbretold or created agricultural 

j prospenty. ICeiffhtüey suggests that th^ 

' snmmef of A.u.c. 7ll, wnen the comet 

appeared, would naturally have been very 



bot and dry ; and we may be reminded of 
our own belief in the effeet of comets upon 
the vintMge. * Segetes,' of fields, as in 
G. 1. 47. 

49.] ' Duceret — colorem :' " variis solet 
uva racemis Ducere purpureum nondum 
matura colorem," Ov. M. 3. 484, "Uvaque 
oonspecta livorem dncit ab uva," Jut. 
2.81. 

50.] ' Poma' are the fruit which are to 
grow on the pear-tree. * Insere piros,' 1. 
74. The mcaning is not merely that the 
trees shall be good bearing trees for more 
than one generation, bnt äat the farmer's 
posterity shall enjoy the property of their 
progenitor. Senr. says " Hoc in gratiam 
Au^ti, per cuius beneficium securus de 
agns suis est .... ac si diceret» Nihil est 
quod possis timere: nam illud respicit 
quod supra invidiose ait [1. 74], Insere 
nunc, Meliboee, piros." Pküladius (8. 8., 
9. 6) says that pears may be grafted in 
August» or if the soil is moist (which, as 
Voss reminds us, is the case in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mantua), in July. 

51.] ' Fert,' as in 5. 34. Emm. comp. 
Flato's Verses, Mp itd^ra pdptr 9o\txis 
XP^ffOf olScr ifi€lß€tp 06potuL Kai nof^¥ 
jcal ^veip 48i r^x^r. 'Animum:' "in 
animo esse " is used for recollecting (Ter. 
And. 1. 5. 47), and " ex animo efflnere " for 
forgetting (Cic. de Or. 2. 74), as we talk 
of ' bearing a thing in mind ;' and henoe 
probably ' animus ' coroes to be used for 
the memory itself, like 'mens' in Cic. 
Brut. 61, " huic ex tempore dicenti eiBuit 
mens." Comp, the old English expression 
' to bear a bram' for < to remember.' 

52.] * Condere/ to bury, for to see go 
down: imitated doubtless from Callim. 
£p. 2. 3, %\io¥ iv \4<rxV «crrcS^fro^ffv, and 
Lucr. 3. 1090, " vivendo condere saeda." 
So Hör. 4 Od. 5. 29, "Condit quisque 
diem collibus in suis." Gud. has ' ducere,' 
with * condere ' in the margin. It is 
Singular that in Pers. 2. 14 the MSS. are 
divided between the two verbs. 

53.1 ' Oblita,' passive : a rare use, fol- 
loweiVby Val. Fl. 1. 792., 2, 888. 
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lam fugit ipsa ; lupi Moerim videre priores. 

Sed tarnen ista satis referet tibi saepe Menalcas. 55 

L, CauBsando nostros in longum ducis amores. 

Et nunc onme tibi Stratum silet aequor, et omnes, 

Aspioe, ventosi ceciderunt murmuris aurae ; 

Hinc adeo media est nobis via ; namque sepulchrum 

Incipit adparere Bianoris : hie, ubi densas 60 

Agricolae stringunt frondes, hie, Moeri, canamus ; 

Hie haedos depone, tamen veniemus in urbem. 

Aut si, nox pluviam ne coUigat ante, veremur, 

Cantantes licet usque — minus via laedit^-eamus ; 

Gantantes ut eamus, ego hoc te fasce levabo. 65 



64] A man meeting a'wolf and not 
catching ito eye fint was suppoaed to be 
stmck dnmb. Pliny, 8. 34, speaks of it 
aa an Italian belicf : but it is alladed 
to by Plato, Rep. 1, p. 336, whcre So- 
cratet oonfrattilatea himaelf on baving 
flrst caagbt sigbt of üirasyiiiacbiis. 
Theoer. 14. 22 has mh ^r/^p; A^iror 
cTScf , where the effeot aeems to be attri- 
buted to meeting a wolf under any cir* 
cnmstanoea. * ^iores,' like " prior inqnit," 
A. 1. 321. 

66.] " Ordo est, aatis saepe/' Senr, 

66—66.] *L, Do not put me off— there 
ia perfect stillnesa abont ua, and we are balf* 
way to the town : we can a£ford to stop : or 
if yoa want to get on, we can sing aa we 
walk.' 

66.] Comp. Lncr. 1. 896» *'qnamYis 
canssando malta moreris." < Amores ' fbr 
'stadinm' or *cupido.' "Si tantus amor 
casus cognosccre nostros," A. 2. 10. 

67.] Apparently imitated from llieoer. 
2. 38, 4W8c 0-17^ f».^¥ w6wr§f, vtymvri 8* 
dirroi, 80 that 'aequor' seema to be the 
aea» tbe acenery being taken from Sicily. 
Neither the oontext nor the langnage of 
the line itaelf allows to Interpret the 
Word of the swamp of the Mindo. ' Tibi/ 
for yonr pnrpoae, so that yoa may sing. 

68.] 'Asptce,' ^rfSe, calling attention. 
'Ventosi marmoris' is apparently equiva- 
lent to " Tenti murmnrantis," with which 
' aurae' is natnrally connected, like "Zephyri 
tepenttbus aaris, G. -2. 330, quoted by 
Voss. This seems better than with Heyne 
to make * murmnris ' the attribotivo geni- 
tive, like **veneni," 4w 24, thoogh there is 
not mnch room for choice. Virg. probably 
intcnded a Variation on the more natural 
expreasion, "vcntome murmura aura«}." 
* Ckdare/ of wiuds, G. 1. 364. 



69.] * Adeo ' apparently throws a stress 
either on 'hinc' (see on 4^ 11), or on 'me- 
dia.' Tlie line is imitated from Theoer. 
7. 10, coftr« T^ fitcdrtuf öthw A>nfß€S, «»5« 
rh trSi$ia 'A/uy rü BpeurUa Kar^^alwtr; 

60.] Bianor, according to Serr., was the 
aame as Ocnns, the fbander of Hantna (A. 



10. 196), called by Cato in bis Origines 
Ocnus Bianoma. Thu 
Mantuan again. 



OcnusBi^oma. llias the aoenery be<^es 



61.1 «Stringere* of the ««iroDdatao," or 
Stripping of leavea, which were used for 
fbdifer, G. 1. 306., 2. 368, Hör. 1 Ep. 
14. 28. "Oleam nbi nigra erit atringito," 
Cato, R.R.66. Ool. 11. 2, § 66 (referred 
to by Kdghtley) says that the " frondatio " 
shonid be done " antelucania et reapertinis 
temporibus." 'Oanamns:' they were to 
sing altematcly, aa in Theoer. 7. 

&.] * Tarnen/ after all, notwithstand- 
ing. «Tarnen cantabitia," 10.31 (note). 
Keightley thinks the expreasion stränge, aa 
thcy were within a mileand a half of Mau- 
tua : but it seems to be a playiul anticipa- 
tion of an objeetion from Moeria. 

63.] The night ia said to gatherthe min, 
becauae the gathering of the clonda ia the 
prelude of rain. Comp. G. 3. 327, "nbi 
qoarta sitim caeli ooUegerit hora." 

64.] From Theoer. 7. 36. 'Uaque'with 
'eamus,' let ns go straigfat on. "luvat 
usque morari," A. 6. &7. Heins, read 
'laedat,' which is Ibnnd in ono good MS., 
the finit Mentelian, but in nono of Rib- 
beck'a. Gud. corrected and two other of 
Ribbeck's cursives have 'laedet.' But 
Wagn. rightly prefera * laedit,' the reading 
of Med., Pkl., &c. The sense acems to l^ 
'* cantantis via minus laedere solet." Comp. 
10. 76, " Surgamns : solet eaae gravia cau- 
tantibua ombra." 

66.] * Faada»' of a bürden genendly, aa 
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M. Desine plura^ puer, et, quod nunc instat, agamus ; 
Garmina tum melius, cum venerit ipse, canemus. 

O. 3. 347 of fi soldier's boggage, O. 4. 204 Meiialcas again/ 

of the food bruüffht home by tbe bces: 66.] * Desine plura, pner/ 6. 19. 'In- 

li^re of the kids, which may have been car- stat,' reminding Lycidas tbat the businefls 

ned in eome sort of bandle. Comp. More- admits of no delay, not even of singing or 

\xxm V. 80, " venalftB oleram fasces porta- talking as they walk along« Some varieties 

Y^^t," of tfaings taken to market. Lyddas in Ribbeck'8 MSS. seem to show that therc 

ofRfTS to carry the kids while Moeria ia üng- was onoe a reading ' nunc, quod nnne instat.' 

in^, meaning bim to begin. 67.] ' Ipse,' Menalcas, designated either 

6G, 67.] *M. Best think only of oar pre- as Moeris^master (3. 3 note), or, in relation 

sent bosinesa, and leave singing tili we see to the songs, as their anthor. 



ECLOGA X. 
GALLUS. 

If the daima of friendahip were but scantily acknowledged in the sixth and eighth 
Edognea, they are abundantly satisfied in the present« which is entirely devoted to 
Gallnflw Like Varos, C. Cornelius Gallus is süd by the pseudo-Donatus to have been 
Yirgil'a early aasociate and fellow-student under Syro. He is said by Serr. tohave been 
appointod by the triumTirs to collect money from those trans-Padane towns whose landa 
were to be spared ; and it is conjectured that he may have been the Cornelius who, ac- 
cording to Senr., attacked Alfenus Yarus in a Speech for bis division of the Mantuan ter- 
ritory as unfair to the inhabitants — one or both of which grounds would be sufficient to 
acooont for Yirgirs connexion with him, even if the story of thdr previous intimacy 
•hoold be deemei untrustworthy. Besides, he had been already admitted to Pollio's 
firiendship, and so might easUy win the regard of Pollio's proteg^. His further life need 
not be noticed here : all we have to do with is the fact that, as this Edogue shows at the 
time of its oomposition, he had become known as a poet and a lover, having written de- 
giea (fonr books, Serv. says), chiefly addresscd to bis mistress Lycoris, like Propertius* to 
Cynthia, and Hbullus' to Delia, besides translating (if that is to be oonsidered with Serv. 
a separate work) some of the poems of Euphorion (note on v. 50). Lycoris is identified 
by Serv. with Yolumnia Cytheris, a freedwoman of Yolnmnius Eutrapelus, and at one 
time mistress of M. Antonius, whom the same acconnt erroneously represents as the 
rival mentioned v. 23. These elegies are repeatcdly mentioned by Ovid, who appears to 
have regarded them with high admiration, änd onoe, in an obscure possag^ (8. 26. 91, 92), 
by Propertius : bot only one fragment of them survives, preserved by Yibius Sequester, 
De Flnminibns, p. 333. 

Here, as in E. 1, the Identification of the shepherd and poet is'so ruddy managed as 
to ainount to absolute oonfnsion. Thesubject of the Edogue is the hopelessand absorb- 
ing passion of Qallus : Gallus, if not a pastoral poet himself, is the friend of a pastoral 
poet, and so one of the pastoral Company : accordingly he is represented as being at one 
and the same moment a soldier and a shepherd, serving in the camp in Italy, and lying 
under a rock in Arcadia with wood-gods to comfort him. As before, the naked sim- 
plidty of the explauation has caused it to be missed : Gallus has been supposed to have 
gone on fnrloagh into Arcadia, while others, who could not reconcile the language of v. 
44 with his being in Arcadia at all, have changed the text. 
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The rtractore of the poem U taken from the ktter pari of Theoer. Idyl 1, tlie dying 
DaphniB snpplying the model for Gkülns, whoae despair howeyer does not bring' him to 
death. Virgil U suppoeed to narrate the story in a long as he is tending hia goats, and 
in riaing to go home for the evening he gracefullj intimates that he is dodng the Tolume 
of pastoral poetry. 

The time is commonly considered to be flxed by vr. 23, 46 foU., and by general eoo- 
siderations regarding the date of the Eclog^es, to the end of 716 or the beginnin^ of 
717, when Agrippa was leading an ezpediüon into Qaol and acroas the Rhine« witli 
which Gallus' rival is supposed to have gone, while Qallus himself was engaged in some 
other Service, perhaps in Italy under Octavianns, acting against Sex. Pompdnfl. Vr. 
20, 28, 47 seem to point to winter or early spring. 

The scenery seems to be Arcadian throaghout, at least in the narrative part of tbe 
Eclogue. 

ExTREMUM hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem : 
Pauca meo Gallo, sed quae legat ipsa Lycoris, 
Garmina sunt dicenda : neget quis carmina GhtUo P 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat imdain. 5 

Incipe ; soUicitos Galli dicamos amores, 
Ihim tenera attondent simae yirgulta capellae. 
Non canimus surdis ; respondent omnia silvae. 



1 — 8.] 'My bist pastoral strain \» in 
honour of (Hdlos : I sing of bis love with 
my gonts about me in the wood.' 

l.J 'Arethusa' was conventionally the 
pastoral foüntun, Mosch. 3. 78, and as such 
appareutly is invokod bv the dying Daphnis, 
Theoer. 1. 117.. She is here addressed as 
a Mase might .be,. like the **Nymphao 
Libethrides," 7. 21. 'Concede laborem' 
like " Carmen concedite," 7. 22. * Laborem * 
as in G. 2. 39. He asks to be allowed to 
elaborate one song. more. Pftl. originally 
had * labomm,' which Ribbeck arbitrarily 
adopts. 

2.] Wagn., foUowed.by.Forb., connects 
tbis line with the preceding, placing a 
period at ' Lycoris,' a change which seems 
plainly for the worse, as ' meo Gallo ' would 
oome awkwardly after 'mihi,' while* pauca ' 
evidently refers to ' carmina.' For ' Gallo ' 
and 'Lycoris' see Introdnction. *Sed 
quae' is the antitbesis to 'pauca,' 'thougli 
few, they must be such as may attract eveu 
her scomfiil eye.' 

4.] ' Sic ' foUowed by ' incipe,' as in 9. 
30—32. The legend of the union between 
Arethusa and Alpheus (see Dict. B.) Ib 
mentioned again A. 3. 69^ folL, and is the 
subject of what remains of Moschus' eiehth 
Idyl, vv. 4, 5, of which Virff. seems to have 
imitated: ntä ßti$is 4fißtl»9i rois Kv/taat, 
tV '^ Bd\ava-af fi4p9^y vworpoxdtt, tfob 



fäyifVTai 1S9afft¥ 08«p. Alpbeus in the 
legend is the pursning lover: here Virg. 
apparently contemplates them as reconciled, 
and passing to and fro to visit each other, 
and prays Arethusa to assist bis tale of love, 
if she would have the course of her own love 
run smooth. That he should concetv« of 
her as constantly fiying from Alpheoa is 
less likely. 

6.] ' Doris,' wife of Nereus and mother 
of the Nereids (Hes. Theog. 240), is here 
put for the sea, perhaps, as Heyne suggests, 
after some Alöxandrian poet, like Amphi- 
trite, the wife of Neptune, Rom. Od. 12. 
60. 97 (referred to by Voss), Thetis, E. 4. 
32. ' Amara ' is here equivalent to 'salsa,' 
with which it is coupled G. 2. 238. 

6.] ' SolUcitus ' is nsed as an eptthet of 
love here and in Ov. Her. 18. 196, and of a 
lover Hör. 3 Od. 7. 9, just as "cura" is a 
common synonyme of "amor." 

7.] ' Simae capellae,' eiful fpt^i. Theoer. 
8.*0.' • VitgulU,' note on G. 2. 2. The 
goats browse whUe the goatiierd is ang- 
ing, as in 5. 12. 

8.] 'Non canimus snrdis,' like " non in- 
iussa cano," 6. 9. ' Weare not linging to 
deaf ears.' There is an allusion, as £mm. 
remarks, to the proverbial expression " surdo 
canere," or ** surdo narrare fabulam," Livy 
40. 8, Ter. Heant. 2. 1. 10, Hör. 2 Ep. 
1.200. '.Respoiidere'takesan«cc,of-th« 
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Quae nemora^ aut qui tos saltus habuere, puellae 
Naides, indigno cum Gallus amore peribat P lO 

Nam neque Pamasi vobis iuga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonie Aganippe. 
Blum etiam lauri, etiam flevere myiicae ; 
Pinifer illum etiam sola sub rupe iacentem 
Maenalus et gelidi fleverunt saxa Lycaei. 15 

Staut et oves circum; — nostri nee poenitet illas. 



mzmrer rnade. Here it has the wider 
senae of 'reddere' or ' referre/ to repeat or 
^▼e back. Comp. Ov. M. 11. 62, «flebile 
lingom Mnnnimt ezanimiB: retpondeut 
flebile ripae/' and for the genend sense 
** reionare dooes Amaryllida filvas," 1. 5. 

9—80.] *Why wen not the nymphs 
preaent when their favonrite Uty dying? 
AU natnre monmed for him : nis sheep 
STieved for thdr master : the swains came 
to Tvdt him : Apollo was there, and Sil- 
vaniu, and Pan, bidding him leave brood- 
ing to no end over blighted hopes.' 

9.] Thii and the three foUowing lines are 
fiom Theoer. 1. 66 foll., where the nympha 
are natnrally mentioned in conneiion with 
Daphnia, who, aroording to Id. 7. 92, -was 
married to a Naiad. Here, as in v. 1, they 
aeem to pky the part of the Muses, and are 
oonseqnently associated with Pamassns, 
Findol, and Aganippe. Thisconnectsthem 
not only with Qallus, but with Virg., who 
had jost addressed Arethnsa, and at the 
end of bis song, ▼. 70, tnms to them 
agun. 

10.] 'Peribat' Päl., Rom. (which is 
reaamed at this line afler the laciina), 
Med. second reading &c., ' periret ' Med. 
first reading, CKid. corrected, and others 
of Ribbeck's ennives. External evidence 
jostifies Wagn. in restoring the ibrmer. 
Intrinaically either might stand. See' 
Madv. § 858. * Indigno amore,' 8. 18 note. 

11.] • Ye were not in any of your nsual 
bannts,' implying that search -had been 
made for them there. The two mountains 
are mentioned, as Heyne observes, with a 
reference to the Springs belonging to each. 

12.] «UUa'ha8theforceof"ullomodo." 
Comp. 1. 53 note. 'Moram fecere:' 
" fleret vento mora ne qna ferenti," A. 3. 
473. * Aonie' Ptal., and two or three of 
Ribbeck's cnrsives, snpported by Serv. 
* Aoniae' Med., Rom., Gud., snpported by 
Charisios and other grammarians, who 
howerer read 'Aganippae' also. Rib- 
beck restores 'Aoniae:' bat the Qreek 
nominative is more likely to have been 
misanderstood by copyists« and is the 



natural form in a metrical licence Uke 
this, intended as an Imitation of the 
Greek. So Sil. 14. 515, qnoted by Wnnd., 
has "Ortygie Arethusa," which Heins, 
restored " ex scriptis " for " Ortygiae Are- 
thnsae." 

18.] From Theoer. 1. 71, 72, where 
however the moumers are wolves, jackals, 
and lions, as in £. 5. 26. The neglect of 
the nymphs is oontrasted with the sorrow 
of the trees and shmbs, which were vocal 
as echoing to Gallos' lament, the bays 
being introdnced as in 6. 88, the tamarisks 
as in 6. 10. Snch an explanaticm of the 
Image was evidently in Virg.'s mind 
(comp. 5. 62 note, 8. 22 note), bat he does 
not pnt it forward prominently, as it 
would interfere with the effect of the rest 
of the passage, where actual moumers are 
introduced. There is some doubt about 
the rea^ng of the line, Rom. substituting 
a second 'illum' for the second 'etiam,' 
which in Gud. is writtcn over an erasure. 
Another of Ribbeck's cursives reads 'iUum ' 
with ' etiam ' written over it, apparently 
as an Insertion, not as a correction ; and 
'illum etiam' is found in the Lombard 
and a few other MSS., and was the old 
reading before Heins. However we may 
acoount for the variations, both language 
and rhythm plead for the text as now 
generally received. One inferior copy 
gives 'laums.' 

14.] Comp. 8. 22. ' Sok sab rupe :' so 
Orpheus, G. 4. 508, 509, is said *' rupe sub 
aeria deserti ad Strymonis undam Fleyisse, 
et gelidis haec evolvisse sub antris." 

15.] « Lycaei/ G. 1. 16. 

16.] 'Äostri,' of US shepherds. The 
sheep do not regret their connexion with 
US, and the best of us need not regret bis 
with them. Keightley takes ' nostri ' of 
Gallus, which is possible, though he can 
hardly he right in attempting (Horace, 
Excunus 2) to get rid of all the instances 
in which 'nos,' like 'vos,' borrows the 
genitive sing, of the neuter of its posses- 
sive (Madv. § 79, obs. 1). 
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Nee te paeniteat pecoriB, divine poeta : 

Et formosus ovis ad flumina pavit Adonis — 

Yenit et upilio ; tardi yenere subulci ; 

Uvidus hibema yenit de glande Menalcas. 20 

Omnes " TJnde amor iste, rogant, tibi P" Venit Apollo : 



17.] 'Nee te paeniteat,' 2. 84 note. 
GalluB is addressed as if he had been a 
shepherd, and so donbtless Virg. chooBes 
to regard him : bat the langnage here 
seems intendcd to meet an objection that 
the connexion might disgrace him, so that 
the sense, stripped of metaphor, will be 
'do not regret or think scom of yonr 
aasociation with pastoral poetry/ * Divine 
poeta,' 5. 45, also of a shepherd. 

18.] From Theoer. 1. 109., 20. 33, where 
however the connexion is quite different. 
The thought here is like that in £. 2. 60. 

19.] * Upilio ' is generally considered a 
lengthened form of *< opilio," an old word 
for a shepherd found in Flaut. Asin. 
8. 1. 36, and donbtless connected with 
*' Ovis." No authority however is quoted 
for this lengthening by a change of 
vowels, which can scarcely be, as Serv. 
thinks, a hint taken from the Greek ose 
of üHvofM for 6yofm, &c., and the word 
*' ovilio," of which it is sapposed to be a 
variety (found in Javolenus, Diff. 83. 7. 26, 
§ 2), woold have the second svUable long. 
It would seem more probable therefore 
that the word may be räüly a contraction 
of " ovipilio " ^with which we may perhaps 
compare oUnroKos, and possibly the root 
" pell" in " compellere," " depellere "), and 
that there may have becn two forms of the 
word, "opilio" and "upilio," like "bobus" 
and "bnbus" from "bovibu8,"eachof tbem 
long. Unfortunatcly the passage in Plautus 
doos not enable us to determine the quan- 
tity : indecd it rather tends to compUcate 
the qnestion further, by raising a doubt 
about the second syllable, which there 
mnst be scanned as long, unless we admit 
a hiatus. Thus it is possible that ' upilio ' 
may be intended by \^rg. to be scanned as 
a trisyllable, the lengthening of the ßrst 
vowel being ezplained as above. ' Opilio ' 
here is the original reading of Pal., found 
also in one or two of Ribbeck's ciirsives, 
and snpported by the grammarian Caper. 
The "opilio " is mentioned by Cato R. B. 
10 among the staff of farm labourers, one 
being required for a property of two hun- 
dred and forty jugcra. < Subulci ' is tho 
reading of all tue MSS., 'bubulci,* which 
Heyne retained and Voss defends, being 



dne to the earlier modern critics (Pkr- 
rhasios, Ursinusb Erythraeus, Stephanos, 
Cerda: see Taubmann's note). The rea- 
Bons alleged for the change weie» tbc 
parallel passage in Theoer. 1. 80, where 
swineherds are not named, the absenoe of 
any mention of swineherds ebewhere in 
the Edogues, only oowherds, shepherds, 
and goatherds, acoording to DonaUia in 
his Life of Virg., ooming within the dig-- 
nity of pastoral poetry, the profaability 
that Menalcas from his occupation is him> 
seif intended for a swineherd, the alluaion 
in two passages of Apolmos (Flor. p. 761, 
Apol. p. 416) to Viiig.'s "opiliones" and 
" bubsequae," aquotation in Terent. Manr. 
T. 1191, where however 'subulci' has 
recently been restored on MSS. authority, 
and the epithet ' tardi,' which is suppoeed 
to point to the motion of cows, and oon- 
sequently of cowherds. In reply it is 
sufficient to say that swine are elsewhere 
reftsrred to by Virg. (G. 1. 400., 2. 72, 
520) as bcloneing to rostic life, while, as 
Voss admits, there is a distinct propriety 
in mentioning them here, as they were 
plentiful in Arcadia : that the passages in 
Apul. do not prove that he read * bubnld,' 
which indeed would not necesaarily be 
synonymous with " bubsequae," the former 
Word generally meaning a plonghman, not 
a herdraan: and that 'tardi' impUes no 
more than weariness with their day's 
labour, which might easily be conceived of 
a swineherd, even if we had not Enmacna' 
complaint of the hardship of the Ufe, Od. 
14. 415 füll. 

20.] Menalcas is probably a husband- 
man who has been gathering and steeping 
acoms, which were the food not only of 
swine, but, in the winter, of cattle also. 
Wagn. refers to Cato 54^ " Ubl sementim 
patraveris, glandem parari legique oportet 
et in aquam oonüd. Inde semodios sin- 
gulis bubtts in dies dari oportet." This 
explains both * hibema ' and * uvidus.' For 
the timc of year see Introd. Rom. has 
'humidus.' 

21.] Theoer. 1. 81 foU. 'Apollo' ap- 
pears as the god both of the poet and the 
shepherd. 
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Galle, quid insanis P inquit ; tua cura Lycoris 

Perque niyes alium perque borrida castra secuta est. 

Yenit et agresti capitis Silyanus honore, 

Florentis fenilas et grandia lilia quassans. 25 

Pan deus Arcadiae yenit, quem yidimus ipsi 

Sanguineis ebuli bacis minioque rubentem. 

Ecquis erit modus P inquit ; Amor non talia curat ; 

Nee lacrimis crudeUs Amor, nee gramina riyis, 

Nee cytiso saturantur apes, nee fronde capellae. 30 

Tristis at ille : Tamen cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 



22.] • Tua cnra,' 1. 67. ' She for whom 
ycra care so cares nonght for yoa.' 

23.] See Introd. 

24.] 'SUvano»/ O. 1. 20., 2. 4Ö4, A. 8. 
600, Dict. B. Wund, secras rieht in 
repUdng tbe comma, omitted by Heyne, 
after < honore/ so as to make v. 25 epexe- 
gvtical of 'venit agresti honore.' With 
tbe oonstmction he comp. Jnv. 11. 106, 
" clipeo venientifl et hasta." < Honore ' is 
here beanty or omament, like 'decns/ 
as in O. 2. 404, &c, 

26.] Imitated ftom Lucr. 4. 587, " Pan 
Pinea semiferi capitis veUimina qnassans," 
a paasage which Virg. has more tfaan once 
bad before bim: see on 2. 2k, 6. 27. 
'Qnassans' here expresses tbe size and 
length of tbe fennel and lilies. Tbe nse 
of fennel flowers for garlands is voucbed 
for by Pliny 21. 9, referrod to by Voss. 

26.] Virg. lays stress on bis having 
becn aUowed to look on Pftn, as he was a 
formidable personage (Theocr. 1. 16 foll.), 
and tbe sndden sigbt of bim produced 
madness, bence callä ' panic ' (Eur. Rhes. 
36, &c.). See on 6. 13, 24. 

27.1 Tbe details voncb for tbe rcality of 
tbe Tision, perbaps in a spirit of mstic 
simplicity. Both tbe Greeks and Romans 
seem not infVeqnently to bave painted 
their goda red (see Plutarch, Q. Rom. 98, 
and otber passnges referred to by Voss), 
espedally perhaps tbe deities of tbe conn- 
try, such as Bacchus and Priapus, which 
probably accounts for tbe trick plnyed on 
SUenns in 6. 22. In TibnU. 2. 1. 55 tbe 
mstic worsbipper of Bacchus paints him- 
self with Termilion (' miniura ') : and Pliny 
teils US (33. 86) that the bodies of genenüs 
who triumphed were coloured with the 
same substance. '*Tbe Latin 'minium' 
was tbe sulpbide of mcrcury, tbe Greek 
Ktwwdßapt, our cinnabar or vermilion. It 
came chiefly fVom Spain, wbose qnicksilver 
mlnea of Almaden are still prolific." 



Eeigbtley. 

28.] " Sed quis erit modus ?" A. 4. 98. 
' Amor non talia curat ' answers to Theo- 
eritus* it^pSyrtarot ''Eptn. B&n, as Serv. 
remarks, may be speaking from bis own 
experience, " bctbinking bim," in Keats' 
words, " how melancholy loatb he was to 
lose fiiir Syrinx.*' 

29, 80.] Fan, as the patron of rural life, 
chooses bis Images fVom tbe country. 
Voss observes that he is elsewbere con- 
nected with bees, being called fi*Xi(r(rotr6os 
in tbe Anthology, while honey is offered 
to bim Theocr. 5. 58. Is it merely by 
accident that in tbe song to Fui, just 
quoted, in Keats' Endymion, book 1, 
'yellow-girted bees' are said to 'foredoom 
their gcHden honeyoombs ' to bim P For 
«gramina rivis' see 3. 111., 0. 1. 269. 
'Cytiso apes:' **Cytisum in agro esse 
quam plurimum maxime refert, quod gal- 
linis, apibus, ovibus, capris, bnbus qnoque 
et omni generi pecudum utilissimus est," 
Col. 6. 12. It is not named in G. 4. 
* Fronde' seems to mean leaves stripped 
ibr fodder : otberwise we should baYe ex- 
pccted some otber tree to be particularized 
as a pcndant to ' cytisns.' 

81--43.] * So they : but Oallus replied : 
Let me he remembered in your songs, 
Arcadians; would that I only bad been 
one of you, livlng your life and ei\joying 
my love ; even Lycoris might bave stayed 
with me then.' 

31.] Doubts about the pointing of this 
line existed as early as the time of Serv., 
who rightiv decides that ' tarnen ' forms 
part of Gallus' Speech. It is more easy to 
feel tbe force of the word here than to 
define it. Wagn. seems right in saying 
that it naturally introduces a consolatory 
thougbt, as in A. 4. 329., 10. 509, thongb 
be spoils the cflTect by referring it directiy 
to wbat goes before : " licet sciam nullum 
amoris esse remedium in Inctu et lacrimis. 
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Montibus haeo yestris : soll cantare periti 

Arcades. mihi tum quam moUiter ossa quiescanty 

Yestra meos oUm si fistula dicat amores I 

Atque utinam ex vobis unus, vestrique fuissem 35 

Aut custos gregis, aut maturae Tinitor uvae ! 

Certe, sive mihi Phyllis, sive esset Amyntas, 

Seu quicumque furor, — quid tum, si fuscus Amyntas P 

Et nigrae iriolae sunt et vaccinia nigra — 

Mecum inter salices lenta sub vite iaceret ; 40 

Serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Amyntas. 

Hie gelidi fontes, hie moUia prata, Lycori, 



iuvat tarnen indnlgere huic dolor!, qaod 
meos amores non tacebant Areadiae pas- 
tores." Sery. shows a truer appreciation : 
"licet ego daro amore consnmar, tarnen 
erit Bolatium, quia mens amor erit Testra 
cantilena qoandoqne," adding, not less 
justly, " vidctur enim neqne obiurgationes 
neque oonsolationes (sc. deonim) recipere 
obstinate moritums : nihil enim ad dicta 
ab eis respondit." In English we may 
perhaps express it, ' you will sing for me, 
though, when I am gone/ ' Cantabitis ' 
seems to be nsed in an imperative sense, 
as in Hör. 1 Ep. 13. 2, ^., the Speaker 
assuming what he desires. 'Qniescant/ 
T. 33, shows that it can scareely be an 
ordinary füture. 

82.] ' Montibns ' seems to be the dative, 
as in 2. 5, ** Montibns et silvis studio iac- 
tabat inani," rather than the local abla- 
tive. ' Haec ' is explained by ' meos amo- 
res/ V. 34. Pal. and one of Ribbeck's 
cnrsives originally had 'nostris/ out of 
which Ribbeck eztracts 'vostris/ *Soli 
cantare periti Arcades' may be either a 
vocative in apposition, or a separate sen- 
tence, ' none but Arcadians know how to 
sing,' which last seems preferable. For 
the general sense comp, note on 7. 4. 

33.] One of the countless variations of 
the common formula, " Sit tibi terra levis." 

35.] The feeling is like that of 2. 28 
foll., a comparison of which will show that 
Gallus does not wish, as Voss thinks, to be 
a slave in Arcadia, as if even the lowest 
condition there would be bliss, but merely 
to take part in their simple rustic life. 
At the same time it is not wrong to bear 
in mind that in Italy. at least, such occu- 
pations would probably imply slavery, as 
it helps US to estimate the reality of the 
feeling expressed in the Eclogues. See 
the general Introduction. 

86.] * Vinitor uvae ' is a pleonasm (not 



unlike the Homeric ydierap i^pox^i), in- 
troduced doubtless on acoount of the epi- 
thct ' maturae ' and the picture of the vin- 
tage thus presented to the mind. 

37.] In Arcadia he could have fonnd 
some rustic love, and their mode of life 
would have kept them united. The pas- 
sage is slightly imitated from Theoer. 7. 
86 foU. «Gerte/ at any rate. 'I could 
have oounted on having my love, whoever 
it might be, with me.' In * esset — ^iaceret,' 
&c. the tense is changed from 'fuissem/ 
as Gallus is speaking of what, had his lot 
been cast in Arcadia, might then be going 
on. 

38.] *PuPor/like"cura,"v.22,"ignis," 
3.66. 

39.] Theoer. 10. 28, jrol rh fop fi4Xtuf 
iwri, K«ä a ypawrk ödKipßos, Comp, ako 
£. 2. 16 foU. 

40.] The association of the willow with 
the vine has caused a good deal of per- 
plexity. Vines however are, I am told, 
trained on willows in Lombardy in the 
present day : and Columella teils us (5. 7), 
that this was done in the ' Gallicum ar- 
bustum,' or < rumpotinum,' though he him- 
seif thinks the practice prejudicial to the 
vine, and only allows it when no otfaer 
tree can be found. Voss puts a comma 
after 'salices,' making 'lenta sub vite' 
mark a different spot, which is to a oertain 
extent countenanced by Thcocr. 7. 88, hrh 
Bpvcrip, ^ öxh wt^ttMs, but can hardly stand 
from the harshness of the Omission of 
< aut.' Schrader ingeniously proposed ' in- 
ter calioes,' which would answer to "sab 
arta Vite bibentem," Hör. 1 Od. 88. 7. 
Pal. (originally) and Med. have ' iaceres,' 
which can hardly be any thing but a 
slip. 

42.] ' But why dream of Phyllis and 
Amyntas ? Why might I not be enjoying 
this life with Lycoris P' The line is 
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Hie nemufl ; hie ipso teeum eonsumerer aevo. 

Nune insanus amor duri me Martis in armis 

Tela inter media atque adversos detinet hostis : 45 

Tu proeul a patria— nee sit mihi eredere tantum ! — 

Alpinas, ah dura, nives et frigora Kbeni 

Me sine sola vides. Ah, te ne frigora laedant ! 

Ah, tibi ne teneras glacies seeet aspera plantas ! 

Ibo, et, Chaleidico quae sunt mihi condita versu 50 



imitiited from Theoer. 5. 33, wbere one 
shepberd potnts out to another a place for 
singing in. 

&.] ' Here we might grow old together, 
decmjing by mere kpse of time.' * Aevnm' 
18 not old age, here or elaewhere in Virg., 
bat simply time or time of life, the notion 
of old age ooming from the oontext. See 
on A. 2. 435, 509., 8. 307., 11. 85. 

44 — 49.1 ' As it iB, I am mad enongb to 
wcnre in the wan, and yoa bare g^ne to 
tboce wintry Alpe — may the frost and ioe 
spare you!' 

44.] Heyne bad long ag^ remarked that 

* Martis' might be taken eitber with 

* amor ' or with ' armis ;' the former view, 
boweyer, bas been ignored by most of the 
editon, except Forb., who quotes two 
fttrongly parallel pasaages, " Accendamque 
animoe insani Martis amore," A. 7. 550; 
"Saevit amor ferri et scelerata insania 
beUi," ib. 461, thongh he bimself would 
cotmect 'Martis,' not very jndidously, 
with both. Love can bare nothing to do 
with keeping Qallus in the camp away 
from Lycoris ; and to say with Catron and 
Roaens that bis passion drove him to the 
war in despair is to say what Virg. does 
not say, and no anthority confirms. On 
the oUier band the connexiou 'insanus 
amor Martis' is reoommended by the 
wbole tone of the passage, ' Would I bad 
been a peaceful shepberd, living my life 
and loying my love ! but militaiy madness 
bas made me a soldier, and my love bas 
easily left me.' Heyne read 'te' from 
a ooijectare of Heumann, supposing that 
Lycoris bad gone after a soldier lover, 
leaTing Gallus to pastoral poetry aud sor- 
row: but see the Introduction. 'Nanc,' 
as tbings are, used freouentlv to contrast 
an actnal State with a hypotuesis. Forb. 
comp. TibnlL 1. 10. 11 foll. '• Tunc mihi 
vita foret . . . nunc ad bella trahor," wbere 
the subject as well as the expression is 
more or less similar. 

46.] ' Tantum' seems best taken as equi- 
valoit to "tantam rem," the object of 



'eredere,' as "credita res" is used A. 2. 
196, of a thing believed. ' Would that I 
might find myself unable to believe it!' 
Heyne comp. Tibnll. 3. 4. 82, "Ah ego 
ne possim tanta ridere mala!" 'Proeul 
tantum ' (6. 16 note) would be out of place 
here, besides the harshneas of separating 
the words, and ' tantum ' with ' nives vides' 
would be excecdinglv weak. Serv. says on 
tbis line that all these verses are really 
Gallus' own, extracted from bis poems; 
but be does not say wbere the extract 
begins or ends. 

47.1 Humboldt fCosmoe, vol. ii. Sabine's 
trans.) instances tue uniform langnage of 
the Romans about the savageness and phy- 
sical discomforts of the Alps as a proof of 
thetr insensibility to beauty of scenery. 
So there is nothing in the IVomethens to 
show that Aeschylns feit with any dis- 
tinctness the sublimity of the landscape, 
on which a modern poet could hardly have 
fiuled to dwell. * ^gora ' is in itself no 
more than oold weather or winter, as in v. 
65, but in connexiou with ' Rheni ' it may 
imply that the river is frozen. In that 
case, 'frigora laedant' in the next verae 
will be the same as " glades secet aspera 
plantas," v. 49. ' Dura :' the same bard- 
ness of nature which steeled Lycoris 
against Oallus' love would lead her to brave 
the Alpine snows. Comp, such paasages 
as Hör. 1 Od. 3. 9 foll. 

48.] Voss comp. Ptop. 1. 8. 7, "Tu 
pedibus teneris positas fulcire pruinas. Tu 

gstes insolitas, Cynthia, ferre nives?" 
mm. comp. Ov. M. 1. 508, "ne prona 
cadas, indignave laedi Crura secent aen- 
tes," which seems to show that Virg. here 
may be expressing a caution rather than a 
wish. 

50—61.] 'I will tum my poems into 
pastorals, and record my love on the barks 
of trees ; I will liunt with the nymphs and 
the shepherds, in the hope — a vain hope— 
of eure.' 

50.] Gallus bad transUted or imitated 
Euphorion of Cbalcis, whoae poems, cbiefly 
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Garmina, pastoris Siculi modulabor avena. 

Certum est in sUtIb, inter spelaea ferarum 

Malle pati tenensque meos incidere amores 

Arboribus ; crescent illae^ crescetis« amores. 

Interea mixtis lustrabo Maenala Nymphis, 55 

Aut acris venabor apros ; non me ulla yetabunt 

Frigora Parthenios canibus circumdare saltus ; 

lam mihi per rupes videor lucosque sonantis 

Ire ; übet Partho torquere Cydonia comu 

Spicula ; Tamquam haec sit nostri medicina furorisy 60 



mythological and of the Alexandrine school, 
are enumerated in Dict. B. Ab he is said 
to have been imitated also by Tibnllas 
and Propertius, it scerns likely that bis 
elegiac poems may have been those most in 
favour at Bome: and these accordingly 
may have been the poems which Gallus put 
into a Roman dress (possibly in his elegies 
to Lycoris^, and which he now proposes to 
adapt to tne pastoral model of Theocritus. 
(For other ooi\jecture8 nee Heyne's Excur- 
BUS.) How the adaptation was to be made 
18 not very easy to see, unless we suppose 
that Qallus was to speak of himself and his 
Bufferings in pastoral phraseology, chang^ng 
his actual circumstances into the accidents 
of a shepherd's life, as Virg. has donc for 
him in this Edogue. Euphorion was popu- 
lär in the time of Cicero, who complfüns 
(Tusc- 3. 19) of his being preferred to En- 
nius by the taste of the day, and elsewherc 
(De Div. 2. 64) speaks of bis obscurity, a 
common Alexandrian vice, which, however, 
seems to have recommeudod him to Tibe- 
rius (Suet. Tib. 70). 

51.] 'Modulabor,' 5.14. The Image by 
which the changc is expressed is that of 
setting to tune or playing verses already 
composed. 

52.] 'Spelaea,' trir^Xma, a word which 
seems not to occur again tili Clandian (B. 
Get. V. 354), who doubtless copied Virgil, 
nnless we exoept the author of the Ciris 
(v. 466). 

53.] ' Malle,' rather than Hve a soldicr's 
life. ' Pftti,' absolutely. " Disce sine armis 
Posse pati," Lucan 6. 313, "Et nescis 
sine rege pati," Id. 9. 262, quoted by 
Kmm. — as we should say, ' to get through 
lifc.' 'Amores' used as Ovid uses it as 
the title of his poems. Perhaps it may 
have been the title of Gnllus' elegies, as 
the words of Serv. (on v. 1) are " amoram 
siiornm de Cytheride libros scripsit quat- 
tuor." With the whole passage comp. 



Prop. 1. 18. For carving verses on trees 
See 5. 13. 

54.] Heyne comp. Ov. Her. 5. 23, " Et 
quantum trunci, tantnm mea nomina cres- 
cant : Crescite, et in titnlos surgite recta 
meos." Perhaps Virg. may mean, as Voass 
thinkfi, not merely that the verses will g^w 
with the tree, but that the passion will 
increase. 

55.] He will throw himself into the 
hunting part of a shepherd's life (2. 29 
note). 'Mixtis Nymphis,' a common 
variety for ' mixtns.' " Mixtoqae insania 
lacta," A. 10. 871. The nymphs of the 
wood and mountain would take part in 
the chase, as when they attend on Diana, 
Od. 6. 105. 'Lnstrare' need not refer 
spccially to dancing, as Voss thinks, thoogli 
that may have l:«en the motion in the 
chase (comp. A. 1. 499). \Vith the passage 
gcnerally comp. Q. 3. 40 foU. 

56.1 'Auf merely distinguishes the 
actual chase from its preliminaries. So A. 

I. 322, "errantem . . snccinctam . . . aut 
spumantis apri cursum clamore premen- 
tem." 

57.] 'Parthenios,* Dict. Gcog^., agreea 
with the Arcadiun scenery. ' C£nibus cir- 
cumdare saltus,' G. 1. 140. See on 6. 56. 

58.1 ' Lucosque sonantis,' with the cry 
of the bunt (G. 3. 43). The same words 
occur G. 4. 364^ where the noise is that of 
water. 

59.] 'Pärtho' and 'Cydonia' ("Gno- 
sia spicula," A. 5. 806), the Cretan reeds 
being especially good for arrows, are pro- 
bably literary epithets (note on 1. 65). 
*Comu' for a bow of hom, A. 7. 497. 
See the description of Pandarus* bow, 

II. 4. 105 foU. 'Torquere,' improperly 
used of shooting an arrow, as in A. 5. 
497. 

60.] In the füll burst of bis enthosiasm 
he feels that he is deluding himself, as 
Heyne remarks, 'Sint* was adopted by 
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Aut deus üle malis hominimi mitescere discat I 
lam neque Hamadryades nirsus. nee carmina nobis 
Ipsa placent ; ipsae rursus concedite silvae. 
Non illum nostri possunt mutare labores, 
Nee Bi frigoribus medüs Hebrumque bibamuB 
Sithoniasque nives hiemis subeamus aquosae, 
Nee si, cum moriens alta über aret in ulmo, 
Aethiopnnx versemus oyIb sub sidere Cancri. 
Onmia vineit Amor ; et nos cedamus Amori. 



66 



Heyne afler Heins, from Med., bat Wagn. 
josily regards this as a case of the con- 
fasion of namben« not unoommon even 
in the best MSS. (see on 6. 80), <haec' 
ha\ing been wrongly soppoeed to refer to 
' spicula.' 

61.] * nie,* wbom we know so well — ^too 
well to tbink bim capable of pity. So ' il- 
lum,' V. 64. 

62—69.] 'No, woodland and song are 
delosons after all ; love is not to be baffled 
by the most violent change of scene— we 
have only to give way to bim.' 

62.] * lam ' expresses that the cbange of 
feeling is aircady begnn. ' Hamadryades/ 
referring to the nymphs of v. 55. ' Kursus' 
is restored by Wagn. bere and in tbe ncxt 
line from FU., Korn, aod oorrections in 
Med., witb the remark that in tbe best 
MSS. 'rursrnn' is generally found only 
before a vowel. 

63.] ' Ipsa ' emphasizes the second nega- 
tive clause, as in A. 4. 601, " non socios, 
non ipsum absumere ferro Ascanium ?" 
Songs had formerly been bis especial pas- 
sion. So 'ipeae silvae,' becanse it is the 
whole of woodland life that ho qnarrels 
witb. ' Concedite :' *' Concedite atqne abs- 
cedite, omnes de via deceditc," Plaut. 
Amph. 8. 4. 1: a less conrteous phrase 
tban "vivite silvae," 8. 69. 

64.] ' He is not one on wbom any hard- 
ships of onrs (see tbe preceding and suc- 
oeeding verses) can work a cbange.' Both 
bardship and efibrt seem included in 
' labores ' hcre. * Mutare,' of efiecting a 
cbange in a person, A. 5. 679.. 12. 240. 
Tbe sentiment resembles that of Horace's 
well'known Une, **Caelttm non animum," 
Ac. 

65.] Imitated from Theoer. 7. 111, where 
tbe snbject is a menace to Pan. The He- 
brus, spoken of by Hör. 1 Ep. 3. 3, as *' ni- 
vali compede vinctus," was, as Forb. re- 
marks, one of the first ice-bound rivcrs 
wbich the Romans had encountered in 



their expeditions. Tlrg. may be thinking 
of hunting in winter, as in v. 56, but there 
is nothing to fix it definitely. 

66.] 'Sithonia,' Dict. Geogr. "Mera- 
phin carentem Sithonia nive," Hör. 3 Od. 
26. 10. The second syllable is long in 
Hdt. 7. 122, but shortened by Lyoophron 
T. 1357 and the Latin writers. ' Aquosae,' 
as Wagn. observes, is an epithet of an 
Italian rather tban of a Thracian winter. 
"Dum pelago desaevit biems et aquosus 
Orion," A. 4. 52. "Torquet aquosam 
hiemem," A. 9. 671. 'Frigoribus raediis' 
belongs to this line as well as the former, 
as 'Hebrumque' seems to show. See 
however on G. 2. 119. 

67.] ' When the elm is parched to tbe 
quick,' ' libcr ' being tbe inner hark. * Li- 
ber moriens,' however, is a somewhat ex- 
travagant expression, and it may be worth 
while suggesting as a poesibility that ' aret 
Liber ' may be the true reading. Comp. 7. 
57, " Aret ager : vitio moriens sitit aeris 
berba: Liber pampineas invidit oollibus 
umbras." The elm and vine together 
would not be more inappropriate in Aethio- 
pia tban the elm alone, if Virg. means any 
thing more by the clause tban to mark 
tbe time. 

68.] ' Should ply a shepberd's calling in 
Acthiopia,' as Pan in Theoer. 1. c. is told 
wap* AlOiSxffftri yofjitvois, witb reference 
rather to bis own habits than to their fit- 
ness for the country. * Versemus,' perbaps 
a translation of tbe Greek iroAcFi' : though 
the Word was doubtless chosen to express 
the long weary wanderings of a shepherd in 
the desert, for which Voss refers to G. 3. 
339 foU. * Cancri :' " Aestus erat medius- 
que dies, solisque vapore Concava litorei 
fervebaut bracchia Cancri," Ov. M. 10. 
126. 

69.] * Since love conquers every thing, 
change of climate, occupation and all, why 
should I hold out?' Med. has 'vinoet,' 
Rom. * vicit.' 
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Haec sat erit, divae, vestrum cecinisse poetam, 70 

Dum sedet et gracili fiscellam texit hibisco, 
Pierides ; vos haec facietis maxuma Gallo, 
Gallo, cuius amor tantum mihi crescit in horas, 
Quantum vere novo viridis se subiicit alnus. 
Surgamus ; seiet esse gravis cantantibus umbra ; 75 

luniperi gravis umbra ; nocent et frugibus umbrae. 
Ite domum saturae, venit Hesperus, ite capeUae. 

' 70-77.] * So miich formypMtonilBong 76.] 'Gravis nmbra:' comp. Lncr. 6. 

for Oallos ; may it be worthy of my ever- 783, « Arboribns primam certis gravis 

growing love for him ! A shephenl mnst ambra tribnta Usqne adeo, capitis fiun- 

not remain in the shade too long, and the ant ot saepe dolores, Si qais eas snbter 

flock must be driven hoine.' iacoit prostratus in berbis." ' Cantanti- 

70.1 ' Divae :' see on t. 9. bos/ to tbose who sit and sing nnder them 

71.J 'Hibisoo/ 2. 30. Basket-work is — ^not with reference to any effect on^the 

tbe shepherd's employment for idler bonrs. Toice, as Dryden translates it. 

See on 2. 71. Tho object of tbe 'fiscella' 76.] < luniperi/ 7. 63. He is ntting 

is sbown by tbe imitation in Tibull. 3. 15, then nnder a jnniper. Martyn declares 

" Tum fisoella levi detexta est vimine iunci, tbat tbe smell of tbe jnniper is oonndered 

Raraque per ncxns est via facta sero." wbolesome; bnt Heyne refers to Apoll. 

See also dol. 7. 8. R. 4. 156, wbere Medea nses a brauch of 

72.] < Slight as this is, yon will make it juniper as tbe vebicie for sprinkling her 

of bighest wortb for Gallus,' will give drogs on tbe dmgon's eyes, as a proof tbat 

it a peculiar charm in bis eyes : " quae tbe ancients tbougbt tbere was something 

Maxnma semper Dicetur nobis, et erit quae prejudidal about it. *' Nooent et frugibos 

maxuma semper," A. 8. 271. umbrae," G. 1. 121. Tbe fact seems men- 

73.1 'My love for Gallus gprows as fast, tioned here as a sbepherd's way of con- 

hour by bour, as tbe aldcr in spring.' Ur- firming bis Statement — ' It is bad singing 

sinus comp. Find. Nem. 8. 40, aß^treu in tbe sbade : wby, shade does härm to the 

8* äptrd, x^^paif iipvait &t 5rc 94v9ptoy crops.' 

ffffru. Pal. bas 'bora,' wbicb, if moro 77.] For the tum of the line comp. 1. 

than a slip, is an odd exaggeration. 74., 7. 44 ; for the sense, 6. 85, 86. ' Ve- 

74.] * Vere novo,' as the growing time, nit,' of a star riring, as in 6. 82 of a wind 

G. 2. 323 foll. * Se subiicit,^ ib. 19. getting up. 



NOTE ON THE SCENERY ABOUT MANTÜA. 

Readers of Eustace's Classical Tour tbrougb Italy may remember tbat wbile assert- 
ing tbat " YirgU's Fhstorab ought in general to be conmdered not as pictures of real 
scenery .... but as mere lutus poeiici oomposed in imitation of Theocritus/' he 
excepts the descriptive pessages in the First, Seventh, and Ninth Edogues, and dis» 
Covers the place 

qua se subducere coUes 
Incipiunt, mollique iugpm demittere clivo 

in the neighbonrhood of Talegg^o, '* near which town they (the hills) begin to subside» 
and gradually lose tbemselves in tbe immense piain of Mantua." There, and nowbero 
eUe on tbe banks of tbe Hindus, be finds the rocks, crags, and mountains of the first 
Eclogue. (Tour, vol. i., pp. 217 foll., third edition.) I bave applied to Mr. Keightley 
on the subject, and have pleasure in cxtracting part of the answer with which he has 
favoured me. " All I can teil you is tbat on my arriving in Mantua in Company with 
two French gentlemen, wbose sigbt was better than mine, we all ascended the Torre 
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di Gabbia to riew the sarroiinduig country, which I swept with a good opera-glass» 
and we came, without a moment's hesitation, to the conclosion expressed in p. 15 of 
my TirgiL I had intended Walking on* to Fietola, bat from the view I had of it I 
saw that it wonld be qnite a work of snpererogation. Kext day a gentleman who 
rerided in Cremona accompanied na to Milan, when, finding that he was a sportsman 
and was in the habit of traversing the country in all directions» I asked him aboat 
rodcsy &c., and he assuied me there was no stone at all in the piain — ^nothing hnt Sfesso, 
solphate of lime.'* 

I oQgbt also to mention that, according to Enstace« "the ' spreading beech' still de- 
lights in the soil and adoms the banks of the Mincins in all its windings." 

So fiur as Tirgil is ooncemed, it is obvions that the qnestion is an nnimportant one, 
aa it is admitted on both sides that the scenery of the Eclogoes is generally Theocritean, 
bat that the actnal featores of the Hantoan dbtrict are represented in one or two 
ezceptional instances. 
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OM 

THE LATER BÜCOLIC POETS OF ROME. 



If bucolic poetiy foond no ooltivators at Borne before the time of Virgil, 
it does not seem to have enjoyed mach more popularitj afterwards. 
Wernsdorf (Poetae Latini Minores, vol. 2, praef. pp. vi, vii), who won- 
den that it should not have flourished more among a people originallj 
Sprung from shepherds and preserving the recollection of their origin b j 
annual festivals, and inclines to Iblj the blame on the luxurious temper 
of the great citj, as being naturallj antagonistic to a taste for nistic 
simplicity, is sufficientlj explicit in his testimony to the fact, statiug that 
no trace can be discovered of the existence of any buoolic writer after 
Yirgil earlier than Calpumius, while the pastoral poets of a Uter period, 
with the exception of Nemesianus, who, in his view, as we shall see, is not 
really one of them, are inelegant and hardly worth reprinting. Calpur- 
nius and Nemesianus themselves cannot be said to stand high in the list 
of post-Augustan authors ; but as they happen to fall within the classi- 
cal period, as commonly understood, and conform more closely than their 
successors to the Theocritean or Yirgilian type in the treatment of their 
subjeet, perhaps a brief account of them may not be unacceptable. 

At the outset we are met by a critical question, affecting the author- 
ship of the works which bear their name. These amoont jointly to 
eleven pastorals, most of them averaging less than one hundred lines. 
All of them were assigned by the five first editions, foUowing the majority 
of the MSS., to a single writer, T. (or, as the first edition gives it, after 
one MS., C.) Calpumius Sicidus. The sixth edition, ^impressmn 
Parmae per Angelü Ugoletä,' without a date, but referred by üUtius to 
the year 1500, made a division of the authorship, attributing the seven 
first pastorals to Calpumius, the remaining four to [M. Aurelius Olym- 
pius] Nemesianus, on the authority of a 'most ancient and ooirect* 
M8. from Germany belonging to Thadaeus Ugolötus. It also prefixed 
a title to the bucoUcs of Calpumius, inscribing them to this same Neme- 
sianus. This arrangement seems to have been followed almost unhesi- 
tatingly by subsequent editors tili the time of Janus Ulitius, who, in his 
< Yenatio Novantiqua ' (Elzevir, 1645, an edition of the didactie writcrs 
on hunting, togeth.er with the pastorals of Calpumius and Nemesianus), 
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siated reaaons for restorisg the wbole to Calpumius. The tide now 
tumed : Borraann, in the preface io bis ' Poetae Latini Minores ' (Lej- 
den, 1731), accepfced Ulifciue' view, though, like him, he did not venture 
in his text to disturb the received division : and Wemsdorf, fifty yeors 
aflerwards, in his preface cited above, and in an introductory essaj on 
Calpomins and bis Eclogues, enforoed the 8ame doctrine bj an arraj of 
argumeni» wbich tili yery lately were generally supposed to have set the 
qnestion at lest. The main oonsiderations on whiob he relies are the 
absenoe of anj mention of Nemesianus as a pastoral writer by Yopiscas, 
wbo allndes to bis other works, as well as by the earlier scbolars after the 
revival of leaming, the fact tbat no MS. oontaining his undisputed works 
contains these pastoraJs, the insufficiency of a Single MS. aathority, the 
self-contradictory character of the testiiliony supplied by the Parma edi- 
tion, wbich apparently shows tbat in tbat single MS. the arrangement 
bad been tampered with by a later band, the similarity of the style of 
the two sets of poems, ' ut lac lacti simillimus,' and the probability tbat 
Calpumius would write neitber more nor less than eleven pastorab, tbat 
being the number of the Idyls of Theoeritus wbich may fairly be caUed 
rustic proper — an argument somewbat recondite in itself, and depending 
on a proposition wbich bas itself to be supported by a good deal of wire- 
drawn reasoning, of too special h character to be detailed here. 80 mat- 
ters appear to have stood tili the publication of Maurice Haupt's ' De 
Canninibus BuooUcis Calpumii et Nemesiani Liber' (Leipsic, 1854). 
In thifl monograpb, wbich in its comprebensive knowledge and ingenuity 
of conjectnre is a &ir specimen of the best German scbolarsbip of our 
day, the diyided autborship of these Eclogues is strongly asserted. 
Rejeeting considerations grounded on the literary character of the 
several poems as too dependent on individual taste to fumish material 
for argument, the writer points out one remarkable peculiarity wbich 
discriminates the undisputed Calpumian Eclogues from the others, the 
absence of elisions in any foot but the first, most of the few apparent 
exoeptions being shown either to arise from false readings, or to be such 
as really proye the rule — a degree of strictness transcending tbat of 
Tibullus, LygdamuB, and Ovid, wbo are particular only not to elide long 
Yowelfl afber the first foot, wbereas Calpumius does not elide long YowelB 
at all. From tbis positive proof of a distinction of authors, a proof all 
the stronger as being fumisbed, as it were, unconsciously by the poems 
themselves, he proceeds to controvert WemsdorTs arguments for iden- 
tlty. The argument drawn from the supposed number of the rustic 
idyLs of Theoeritus be meets not only by denying the proposition on 
wbich it rests, but by showing bow eadly a counter argument might be 
constmcted to prove tbat Calpumius wrote only seven Eclogues, because, 
aecording to Servius, only seven of Virgil's are rustic proper. Wems- 

1 2 
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dorf had passed lightly over an apparent objection to bis theoiy fonnded 
on tho similaritj of passages in the earlier Eclogues to passages in the 
later, alleging other instances in which poets repeat themselves : Haupt 
contendfl that this apologj does not touch the case of the third and ninth 
Eclogues, the latter of which is an obvious tboogh unskilful imitation of 
the former. Having thua, as he conceives, shown that the poems in 
question cannot be by Calpurnius, he endeavours to prove that .they are 
rightly attributed to Nemesianus, pointing out some resemblances be- 
tween them and Nemesianus" Cynegetica, and urging that the silenoe of 
Yopiscus is not of that kind which T;ould establish a negative. He 
shows that the MS. evidence for divided authorship, instead of resting 
on a Single copy, is really supported by two others, one of them the best 
of all, the Neapolitan, and by the tradition of a third ; while he considers 
the inscription of Calpumius' Eclogues to Nemesianus to have arisen 
from a confusion between the concluding * Ezplicit Calpumii bucolicon * 
and the opening 'Aurelii Nemesiani Carthaginiensis bucolicon incipit,* 
which would foUow it immediately, and cites other instances of similar 
amaJgamatioDS by transcribers. Lastly, he separates the two poets, who 
had been previously supposed to be contemporaries, by a gulf of more 
than two centuries, leaving Nemesianus at the date to which he is com- 
monly fized by externa! evidence, the date of the emperor Carus and bis 
sons, and advancing Calpumius, whose ordinary date rests partly on the 
inscription to Nemesianus mentioned above, partly on an arbitrary identifi- 
cation of him with a certain Junius Calpumius, named by Yopiscus as the 
emperor's * magister memoriae,' to the time of Nero, to whose reign he 
points out several allusions in the Eclogues. Without presuming to 
affirm or deny the validity of this chain * of reasoning, I may perhaps be 
aUowed so far to adopt Hauptes position as to speak of Nemesianus as 
the author of four out of the eleven pastorab. 

Calpumius' first Eclogue is a sort of imitation of the Follio, intro- 
duced by a dialogue between two shepherds, brothers, Omitus and Coiy- 
don, who, as they take refuge from the heat in a cave sacred to Faunus, 
observe some verses carved on a beech-tree, apparently, so it is inti- 
mated, by the prophetic god himself. In these verses Faunus, in lan- 
guage reminding us sometimes of Yirgil*s Daphnis, sometimes of Jupiter's 
Speech to Yenus in Aeneid 1, sometimes again of the portents at the 
end of Georgic 1, announces that the golden age has come, that justice 
has retumed under the auspices of the youth who became a pleader in 
his mother's arms — an allusion, Haupt thinks, to the early forensic 

1 Mr. Merivale (Hist., voL vü. p. 41) thinks Hanpt's argoments abont the date of 
Calpnrnius inconclosiTe, and contends that the alliision to the emperor at the end of 
the seventh Eclogue "point« nrach better to Domitian." On the other hand, Mr. 
Oreswell believes the emperor in question to be the youngest Gordiaa. 
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effbrU of Nero — tbat civil war sball be bonnd in chains, the Senate no 
longer be sent to the block, and civic honours no more be a mockery — 
in confirmation of wbich blissful prediction he points to the meteor, then 
shining, not with a bloodj glare, but in a clear skj. The brothers 
receive the intimation with becoming awe, and reeolve to record the 
Verses, in the hope that Meliboeus — perhaps Seneca, perhaps, as Haupt 
thinks more probable, C. Calpumius Fiso — maj convej them to the ears 
of Aogustus. The MSS. give this Eclogue the somewhat inappropriate 
title Delo9, which may have ariseu, as WeiDsdorf soggests, from an 
association in the transcriber's mind between the prophetic island and 
prophecy of any sort. 

The second Eclogne is called Orooale, from a maiden with whom As- 
tacus« a gardener, and Idas, a shepherd, are in love, and whom thej ac- 
cordinglj celebrate in amoebean strains, with their respective produce as 
the stakes, Thjrsis as the umpire, and Faunus and the Satyrs, the Dryads 
and Naiads, *' sicco Dryades pede, Naides udo," and aU nature, animate 
and inanimate, as the audience. They appeal to their patron gods, talk 
of their respective occupations, vie with each other in offers to any deity 
who will bring the absent Crocale, enumerate their wealth, boast of their 
personal attractions, and finally are each reminded that it is time to go 
home. Thyrsis pronounces them equal in the foUowing words : 

" Este pftrei» et ob hoc concordes vivite : nam tos 
Et decor, et cantos, et amor sociavit, et aetas." 

The third Eclogue, entitled Exoratio^ is pronounced by Scaliger to be 
"memm rus, idque inficetum :" and certainly, though its coarseness 
may be paralleled from Theocritus, it is not what we should have ez- 
pected from an Imitator of Yirgil. lolas, on asking another shepherd, 
Lycidas, aller a stray heifer, finds that he can think of nothing but 
Phyliis, who has deserted him. Lycidas had discovered her under a tree, 
einging with bis rival Mopsus, and inflicted personal chastisement on 
her : on which she had run off to her friend Alcippe, declaring that she 
would live with Mopsus for the future. The forsaken lover now wishes 
for her back on any terms, and bethinks himself of sending her a 
poetical entreaty, which lolas good-naturedly offers to convey. It is 
accordingly recited by Lycidas, and taken down by lolas on cherry- 
bark — ^a piteous composition, describing the lover's desolate condition, 
reminding Fhyllis of her past pleasure in bis society, comparing bis 
personal attractions and bis wealth with those of Mopsus, offering to 
let her bind bis vindictive hands — hands which nevertheless had given 
her many presents — sneering at Mopsus' poverty, and finally threatening 
that the lover will hang himself in the event of rejection from the tree 
which first made him jealous. lolas promises to report it, and is re- 
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warded at the same moment by the sight of his heifer, which he kindlj 
gets down as an omen of his Mend'g success. 

The fourth Eclogue, CaeMOTy \s again politicaL Meliboeus, the shep- 
herd-poet's patron, finds Coiydon meditating a more than rastic song in 
praise of Caesar, a deaign in which his younger brother Amyntas is also 
anxious to join. The patron reminds Corydon that he had often wamed 
his brother against the thriftless oceupation of singing, and is told that 
it is his own kindness which has placed them both above want, and has 
given them the means of thinking of such pnrsoits. As the lines may , 
perhaps, possess some biographical interest, thoogh the images are 
obyiously borrowed from Yirgil's first Edogue, it may be worth while to 
quote them, by way of a speeimen of the poet's manner : 

" Haec ego, confiteor, dixi, Mellboee : sed olim : 
Non eadem nobis sunt tompora, non Deos idem : 
Spes magis arridet. Gerte ne fraga rabosque 
CoUigerem, Tiri<Uque famem solarer hibisoo, 
Ta fiicis, et tva nos aUt indulgentia hm. 
Tu, nostraa miseratus opes docilemque laTentam, 
Hibema prohibes ieiunia solvere fitgo. 
£cce nihil quenilum per te, Meliboee, sonamos. 
Per te secnra satari recnbamos in umbra. 
Et frnimur silvis AmaryUidos, ultima naper 
Litora terramm, nin tu, Mdiboee, faiases, 
Ultima visuri, tmcibnaque obnoxia Manns 
FlBseua Geryonis, liquidis ubi cnrsibns ingens 
Didtur occiduas impellcre Baetis arenas. 
Scilicet extremo nunc vilis in orbe iaoerem. 
Ah dolor ! et peeades inter conductus Iberas 
Irrita septena modularer sibils canna. 
Nee quiaquam nostras inter dumeta Camcnas 
• Bespiceret, non ipse daret mihi fonitan aurem, 
Ipse Dens, vacuam, longeqne sonantia vota 
Scilicet extremo non exaudiret in orbe." 

Meliboeus, after depreeating an ezpression in which Corydon appa- 
rently speaks of himself as successor of the great Tityros (donbtless 
Yirgil), oonsents to listen to an amoebean song fiom tiie brothexs in 
honour of the emperor. They invoke Caesar, speak of his superfauman 
power in cahning the woods, rendering the cattle proUfic, and fertilizing 
the country, of the freedom to dig treasnre and oelebrate roral festivities, 
and the general security enjoyed under his reign, and finally hope that 
this Deity may live and rule for ever on earth. Meliboeus compliments 
them on the improvement in their singing which the ohange of subject 
has producod, and Corydon in retum hopes that he will prove a second 
Maecenas to a seoond Virgil, introducing him to the imperial city, and 
bidding him rise from rund to martial strains. 
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MffCOHj the fifbh Edogae, is a kind of Qeorgic in a bacolic fonn. The 
person who gires it its title, an old shepherd, takes the opportuniiy of a 
mid-daj sitting in the shade to lectnre a joung pupil on the care of sheep 
and goats, the times for grazing and milking, the cautions to be obserred 
in shearing, the remedies for wounded sheep, the best kind of winter 
fodder, in a speech of 120 lines, rather closelj studied afler the thiid 
Georgic of Vipgil. 

A pastoral quarrel, LUigiumy is the sabject of the sixth Eclogae. 
Lycidas is informed bj Astüus that be has just arrived too late for an 
amoebean contest between Njctilus and Alcon, in which the latter has 
been eonqueror. Lycidas bas a different opinion of the prowess of the 
combatants, arraigns the jadgment, and challenges the judge. A contest 
is agreed on, Astüus wagering a stag, Lycidas a horse, and Mnasylos, 
the nmpire, bids them sing of tbeir respective loves. But a taunt from 
Lycidas ronses bis rival, and they appear to be Coming to blows, when 
tbey are stopped by Mnasylos, who declines to have any thing to do with 
tbia phyncal enconnter, and ends an Eclogue, not unreasonably pro- 
nonnced by Bartb and Wemsdorf the most unsuccessful of Calpumius' 
bacolic efforts. 

In the seventh and last Edogne, to which a transcriber has given the 
not Yery i^propriate title of T^nplum^ the chief Speaker is a shepherd, 
newly retnmed from town, and fuU of a show whicb he bas seen in the 
ampbitheatre, where he has been particnlarly struck with the beauty of 
the bmlding and the yariety of the wild beasts. He is congratulated on 
being young when this glorions age is beginning, and qnestioned abont 
the personal appearance of the imperial deity. The answer which bo 
giyes is complimentary enongh as far as it goes, bat conveys little 
infonnation, and certainly forms rather an abrapt termination to an 
Eclogae assamed to be the last of the series. 

'* O ntinam nobia non nutica Testis iziesBet ! 
YidiBsem propiiu mca uamina : scd mihi aordcs, 
Pnllflque panpertos, et adnnco fibula momi 
ObAienmt. Utcmnqne tarnen compeximtis ipsaxn 
Loogius, ac, nisi me decepit TiaiiB, in nno 
Et Martia vultus et Apollinis esae pntavi." 

Nemesianos, who, if not Calpomias, was certainly an imitator of Cal- 
pomius, makes bis first Eclogue a funeral poem on Meliboeos, an exalted 
personage resembling the Mdiboeus of bis prototype. Tityros is asked 
by Timetas to sing, bat excuscs bim seif ou account of bis age, and begs 
that the aathor of the request, who has become recently distinguished 
by a yictoiy over Mopsus, will himself perform the task, taking as bis 
»abject the deatb of their common friend. Timetas complies, having 
recently comi>osed an epicedium which he has inscribed on the bark of a 
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neighbooring cherry-tree. Air, earth, and water are invoked to carry 
the lament to the ean of Meliboeus, whom the poet then proceeds to 
panegyrize. 

" Longa tibi cunctisque diu spectata senccttu, 
Felioesquo anni, nostriqae novinimus aevi 
CircaluB» innocaae ckiuenuit tempora vitae. 
Nee iDinuB hinc nobis gemituB lacrimaeque faere» 
Quam si florentis mon invida pelleret annos. 
Kcc tenuit talis oomtnunis caussa qaerelas : 
Heu, Meliboee, iaces letali frigore segnis 
Lege hominum, caelo dignus, canente senecta, 
Concilioqne Deum. Plenum tibi ponderu aequi 
Pectns erat: tu ruricolum discernere Utes 
Adsucras, varias patiens muloendo querelas. 
Sub te ruris amor, sub te reverentia iusti 
Floruit, ambiguos signavit tenninus agros. 
Blanda tibi vultus gpravitas, et mite serena 
Fronte supercilium, sed pectus mitins orc." 

The uaual topics then succeed : the goda of the countiy bring gifta in 
honour of the dead : trees and herds, ' nostra armenta»' repeat bis name : 
for the sea and Und will change their inhabitants, and the producta of 
the seasons become confused, before Timetas will cease to sing of Imn. 
Tityrus compliments the singer, hints that the song may be the means 
of advancing him from a countiy life to a life in Borne, a species of pro- 
motion which these shepherda appear especially to desire, and finally re- 
minds him that the hour is late. JSpiphunus (^t-funus) is the title 
which the MSS. give to the poem — a curiously illiterate confusion of 
Greek and Latin. 

The second Eclogue is entitled Donace^ the name of a girl who has 
been removed by her parents from the passionate pursuit of two shepherd 
boys, Alcon and Idas, and whose absence they accordingly lament in 
amoebean strains. It is modelled to a certain ezt«nt on Calpumius' 
second and third Eologues, not without some ezaggeration and coarseness 
of handling, which are due to the author himself. The images in which 
the lovers ezpress their longing are, as usual, borrowed from Theocritua 
or Yirgil : one recommends himself on account of bis wealth, the other on 
the score of bis personal appearance : one talks of all nature as blighted 
to him, while Donace is away, the other reminds her that gods have led a 
shepherd's life : and evening as usual comes in to stop the singing. The 
only noticeable passage is about a tarne nightingale, which Alcon has 
sent as a present to Donace, though the thought gains but little from its 
expression. 

" Munera namque dedi, noster quae non dedit Idas, 
Vocalem, longos quae dndt» aedona» cantns ; 
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Qnae, licet interdum oontexto viinine clausa. 
Quam parvae patuere fore«, ceu libera ferri 
Norit, et agrestU inter volitare volucres. 
Seit runus remeare domum, tcctumque subire 
Virninis, et caveam totis pracponere silvis." 

It ia noticeable that the two songs, which are continuoufi, are of exactly 
the sazne length, like those in Yirgil'a fifbh and eighth Eclogues. 

In the third Eclogue Nemesianus has imitated Yirgil's sixtb. Three 
shepherds find Pan asleep, take bis pipe, and yainly try to perfonn on it : 
he awakes, and immediatelj offen to play, taking for bis subject the 
praises of Bacchus, wbose name the copyist has accordinglj prefixed to 
the Eclogue. The song, which is of no great lengtb, being given in the 
' oratio recta,' not, like Yirgil's, thrown into the form of a rapid sum- 
maiy, speaks of the birth and infancj of the god, and of the production 
of the grape, the first treading of which is described. There is consider- 
able picturesque power in yarious parts of the song, which admits, as 
Wemsdorf remarks, of illustration from yarious extant gems. Here is a 
picture of tbe chüd in the arms of Silenus. 

" Quin et Silenus parvuin veneratus alumnum 
Aut gremio foTet, aut resupinus sustinet ulnis, 
£t voeat ad risum digito, motuque qoietem 
Allicit, aut tremulis quassat crepitacula palmis : 
Cui deus amdens horrentis pectore setas 
Vellicat, aut digitis auris adstringit acutas, 
Applauditve manu mutilum caput aut breve mentutn. 
Et simas tenero colUdit pollice nares." 

Evening ends tbe Eclogue, which Fontanelle rather boldlj pronounces 
to be superior in elegance of inyention to its Yirg^an prototjpe. It is 
difficult to see the appropriateness of the praises of Bacchus in tbe moutb 
of Pan, thougb thej migbt baye come witb some grace from Silenus ; 
wbile tbe pictorial features, being such as are found represented in works 
of art, maj perhaps be due as much to artistic tradition as to tbe imagi- 
nation of tbe poet. 

The fourth Eclogue, Ero9j is again amoebean, Mopsus and Ljcidas 
stnging of tbeir loyes, Meroe and lolas. Tbe strophes are short, flye 
lines each, and each has tbe same bürden, * Cantet, amat quod quisque : 
leyant et carmina curas.' Tbe topics are, as usual, chieflj Tbeocritean 
and Yirgilian, tbe transitoriness of beautj, tbe uniyersalitj of passionate 
pursuit, tbe loyer singing in tbe beat wben all eise is sbeltered, and tbe 
emplojment of tbe yarious resources of magic. As in tbe eighth Eclogue 
of Yirgil, there is no formal conclusion. 

Such are tbe somewbat meagre products yielded bj Boman bucolic 
poetiy after Yirgil's time — compositions as unreal as Yirgil's own, witb- 
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out that exquisite graoe which makes us delight in the poem where we 
cannot recognize the genuine paatoraL A few otber pieces of buoolic 
verse, included bj Wernsdorf in bis second yolume, may perbaps be 
wortb a few lines of mention. Citerius Sidonius Sjracusanus (tbe soffix 
is notewortbj, as compared witb tbat of Calpumius) oontributes an 
' Epigramma de Tribus PastoribuB/ eigbt doselj packed lines, specifying 
tbe antecedents, fortunes, occupations, ages, musical qualifications, loves, 
and love-presentB of tbree Bbepberds. SeYenis Sanctos, ' rbetor et poeta 
Chiistianus,' bas a dialogue in Asdepiad stanzas, ^ de Moiübua Boum,' 
in wbieb BucuIub laments tbe Iom of bis cattle by an epidemic, finds 
tbat Tityrue' berds bareeecaped by being signed witii the croBS, and be- 
oomes bimself a convert from Paganism to Cbiistiaiiity. One Yespa 
writes ' ludicium Coci et PistonB, iudice Yulcano,' in which the baker 
and tbe oook extol their own art and depreciate eacb otber's, in Teraea of 
no classical merit, but witb some bumour, tbe oook being told tbat be is 
responsible for tbe suppers of Tbyestes and Tereus, and replying that 
bis art supplies liver for Tityus, wings for Icarus, and beef for Europa. 
Last comes an Edogue by tbe venerable Bede, ^Oonflictus Yms et 
Hiemis, sive Cuculus/ Spring and Winter arguing in verse before a 
Company of sbepherds for aud against tbe appearance of tbe cuckoo, tili 
tbe judges, naturally enougb, decide tbat tbe cuckoo bSubJI come, and 
conclude * Salve, duloe decus, cuculus, per saecula salve.' 
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Th£ Student of Yirgil maj be said to enjoj a singolar advantage in tbe 
preservation of those works of Greek poetiy whicli bis autbor professes 
to have ünitated. A few fragments are all tbat is lefb of tbat glorious 
bodj of Ijric song wbicb, after having been tbe deligbt of Greece, 'wbile 
Greece was jet a nation, lived again at Rome in tbe Ödes of Horace, 
inspiring tbeir spirit and dictating tbeir metre. Still more scanty is 
our knowledge of tbe poems wbicb are supposed to bave served as modeis 
for Ovid's Metamorpboses, sueb as tbe Hesiodic "Houu ' or tbe *Erc/iotov/A€va 
of Nicander. Not only may we suppose tbat we bave lost tbe key to 
many tbougbts, images, and pbrases, wbicb tbe possession of tbe Greek 
would bave enabled us to clear up, but tbe wbole relation of tbe Latin 
poems to tbeir Originals becomes a matter of inference and of vague con- 
jecture. But in possessing Tbeocritus, Hesiod, and Homer, we may feel 
tbat we possess, as it were, tbe exciting causes of tbe Eclogues, tbe 
Georgics, and tbe Aeneid. Tbey do not indeed represent all tbe literary 
influences wbicb must bave told upon Yirgil's genius, or disclose to us 
tbe origin of tbe peculiar manner in wbicb be bas conducted tbe werk of 
imitation : but tbey sbow us wbat it was tbat in eacb successive case 
first stimulated bis general conception of bis subject — wbat it was tbat 
be admired in tbe literature of Greece, and sougbt to reproduce among 
bis own coimtrymen : tbey enable us to judge of bim not only as a poet, 
but as a critic of tbe poetry of otbers. 

Witb regard to Hesiod, indeed, tbere is considerable reason to doubt 
wbetber we possess tbe wbole of wbat Virgil set bimself to copy. Various 
agricultural precepts are cited from Hesiod — for instance, about tbe cul- 
ture of tbe oHve and tbe vine — ^wbicb find no place in tbe Works and 
Days, as we now read tbem ; and tbougb some of tbese may be disposed 
of by tbe consideration tbat tbe name of Hesiod was often loosely applied 
to any tbing wbicb migbt fall under tbe bead of rural didactics, enougb 
remains of a more strictly Hesiodic cbaracter to render some otber bypo- 
tbesis necessary — wbetber it be tbe populär German tbeory tbat tbe 
cxtant Works and Days, interpolated as tbe same autbority pronounces 
tbem to be, represent only a part of tbe work wbicb was read by Virgil, 

1 Mure's Hist. of the Literatare of Greeoe, vol. ii. p. 378. 
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or the more cautioos speculation of Colonel Mure *, who refers the un- 
incorporated fragments to some of the lost poems traditionally ascribed to 
Hesiod, such as the Astronom j and the Maxims of Cheiron. Possihlj 
Propertiiis ' maj have heen thinking of these when he addressed Yii^l 
as repeating in song the directions of the old Ascraean hard, and telling 
of the piain in which the com-orop grows greenest, the slope on which 
the grape Clusters hest, though it is equallj likelj that he simplj in- 
tended to acknowledge the Greorgics as a Hesiodic poem, characterizing 
them, not hj anj thing in Hesiod, hut hj their own argmnent as summed 
up in the exordium of the First Book. In anj case, however, we maj 
he sure that what we have lost hears no proportion in value, as a means 
of estimating the relations of Hesiod and Virgil, to what we have pre- 
served. The recovery of the whole of Hesiod's poetry would douhtless 
supply Qs with illustrations of manj passages in the Georgics : it is not 
needed to indicate and shadow forth, though it might possihly deepen, 
the contrast hetween the poet of Augustan Borne and the half-my thical 
minstrel of Boeotia. 

The Works and Days are the earliest classical repräsentative of that 
species of poetiy which is known as the Didactic, a variety which has 
been extensively cultivated in later times, and may be said to have 
floarished in England down to the end of the last Century. Tet it is 
not too much to assert that a critic who wished to justify the disfavour 
with which didactic poetry is regarded by the writers and readers of the 
present day might find his strongest arguments in an examination of 
Hesiod*s poem, not by attempting to derogate from its characteristic ex- 
cellences, but by using it as a witness to show that the class of composi- 
tions of which it is a specimen was not calculated for permanence. 
Colonel Mure is not exceeding his customaiy modesty of theorizing 
when he delivers it as his opinion that * " had prose composition been | 
already populär in Hesiod's time, the Works and Days would probably] 
have been embodied in that form." It is indeed obviously the product 
of a time when verse was the one mode of formal composition, recom- 
mending itself to the reader's memoiy by its portability, and to the 
writer's imagination, as differing most from that common every-day 
Speech which it must have seemed impossible to invest with any artistic 
asfiociations. Hesiod douhtless was sensible of the pleasures of a com- 
poser, and sought for such graces of imagery and style as lay within his 
borizon : but his first object was to enunciate those practical rules which 

> Vol. iL pp. 389, 390. 501 foU. 
' " Ta canis Ascraei veteris praecepta poetae. 
Quo seges in campo, quo viret uva iugo." 

(Prop. 8. 26. 77, 78.) 
« Füge 891. 
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he regarded as necessaiy to the oonduct of lifo in an agricaltiiral Com- 
munity. But after prose writing had oome to be atndied, didactic poetry 
of thia kind was no longer poasible. It might linger on among the nn- 
educated : bat among the cultivators of composition as an art, thoee who 
wiahed really to instract were aure to write in prose. Theophrastas 
took the place of Hesiod bj the aame law which gare the chair of Xeno- 
phanea and Empedoclea to Flato and Aristotle. The Hesiodic form 
howerer remained after ita spirit had passed elaewhere. The nnion of 
practical teaching with the channa of yersification continued to be at- 
tempted by writera who forgot to aak themaelTea onder what circum- 
atancea that union had firat been realneed. It waa eaay to jirodnce 
Bomething more systematie than the Works and Days, while the dia- 
covery of images appropriate to roral life, yet not onanited to the dignity 
of the Mose, fomished a sufficient employment to the poet*a fancy. The 
poetical grammarians of Alexandria were naturally attracted to a ^pedes 
of oompoaition which, thoogh perhapa inoompatible with a spirit of pro* 
found criticism, has peculiar points of affinity to the temper of a critical 
age: and the Aleiandrianiring poeta of Rome were not unwilling to 
foUow the example. The Phaenomena of Aratos found at leaat two dis- 
tinguished tran^ators : Lucretiua and Maniliua gave the form and colour 
of poetiy to the tnitha of science, Yirgil and Horace to the rulea of art ; 
and the rear ia brought up by such poeta aa Gratiua, Nemeaianiu, and 
Serenua Sammonicua. In the ao-called Auguatan age of EngUah litera- 
ture the same causes were aeen to produce the aame effecta. We had 
Essays on Satire, Essays on Unnatoral Flights in Poetry, Essays on 
Translated Verse, Essays on Criticism, Essays on Man : Arta of Pre- 
serving Health, Arts of Dancing, and even Arts of Gookery : the Chase, 
and the Fleece, and the Sugar-cane. Some of these the world haa for- 
gotten : others are still read with pleaaure, not however for the precepts 
contained in them, but for the terae language and polished verse in 
which those precepts are enforced. But whaterer may be their beauties, 
the Hesiodic spirit is abaent from one and all alike. If we are reaolved 
to track it to ita lurking-places in English poetry, we must ascend to 
times more nearly reaembling Hesiod's own, when old Tusser could 
write, not for critics, but for farmers, and the Five Hundred Points of 
Good Huabandry were received aa respectable poetry because they were 
known to be good sense. 

Colonel Mure rightly remarks * that the Works and Days might be 
more correctly described as a Letter of Bemonstrance and Advice to a 
Brother. It is round the grasping, lazy, improvident Perses, fUya vi/irie 
Ilcpcn;, as bis brother caUs him more than once, that the whole poem 
gathers itself, parts of it, it is true, being connected with him somewhat 

• Pi«go 385. 
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loosely, bat never absolutely deiaching themselYes from him. Hesiod 
invokes the Muses, but it is that thej maj teil him of Zeus, and induce 
the great Father to see tbat human justice is rightlj awarded, while he 
himself speaks to Perses the words of truth. Perses is no Maecenas, 
who, though he maj hare suggested the subject of the song, is ad- 
dressed in it merelj as a sort of ideal reader : he is a wrong-doer in 
vhose mind a change has to be wrought, for bis own sake and for the 
sake of othen, and legend, fable, and precept are employed by tums to 
bring bim to a sense of past misoonduct and present duty. . The subject 
ia introduced, as it were, by a fireah leaf out of the Theogony, in which, 
however, the mythological dement is subordinated to the moral, a 
description of two goddesses of stxife, whom we may distinguish in mo- 
dern language as Discord and Emulation, the first the source of war 
and miseiy, the seoond of honourable endeavour. But the mond is for 
Perses, who is wamed not to waste time which a busy man can ill spare 
on the false strife, forensic wrangling, but to bare the question of bis 
own and bis brother's inheritance settled by impartial arbiters, not, as 
at the last trial of the suit, by judges whom he had bribed. For him, 
too, is told the l^end of Prometheus and Zeus, showing how Pandora 
first brought evil among mankind, who had lived tUl then untroubled by 
hard toil and grievous sickness, and conduding thence that there is no 
way of escape from the eye of Zeus. That tale being over, Perses is 
asked if he will hear another, and bidden to lay it up deep in bis heart. 
Then foUows the nairative of the five ages, in the last of which men are 
now living, an evil time, when father sball be at yariance with child, 
goest with host, friend with friend, and brother with brother; when 
justice and conscience sball not be found in the bands of men, but the 
base shall supjdant the more noble, speaking crooked words, and sball 
swear a false oath. One more tale is told, a very brief one, addressed to 
kings and judges of the earth. It consists simply of a reply by a hawk 
to a nightingale struggling in bis talons, and appealing for mercy, a 
reply which amounts to no more than that she is absolutely at bis 
disposal and had better not resist ; the Intention doubtless being to put 
ti&e case of oppression in all its naked repulsiveness, that human per- 
yerters of justice may understand and pause in their wrongful course. 
Passing from fable to a more direct mode of appeal, he again exhorts 
both Perses and the judges. The former is bidden to '^ look on tbis 
picture and on this;" on the flourishing city of the just, where there 
are peace and festal doings, where the oak canies acoms at its top and 
honey at its core, where the children resemble their parents, and none 
go on shipboard, for earth produces fruit enough, and on the unjust 
nation, which is ever wasted by famine and pestilence, ever cursed with 
barrenncss in its homes, ever feeling the band of Zeus in the loss of its 
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broad armies, of üb walls, or of its ships at sea. The latter are told that 
there are thirty thousand heayenlj watchers over the afiairs of men, who 
walk abroad over the earth, clad in mist, to see the right and wrong that 
are done, and that Justice when outraged bj human crime sits down bj 
her father Zeus, and talks to him of the perverse heart of man, that a 
people maj suffer for the unrighteousness of its kings. And now hc 
I i quits justice, and dilates with equal emphasis and at still greater length 
on the second part of bis thesis, the dutj of work. The two are indeed 
closelj connected, as the Opposition is between living on others and 
living bj a man*s own exertion. The easy path of vice is contrasted, in 
lines that have become famous, with the up-hill path of virtue, steep aixd 
rugged at first, but smooth when the ascent has once been mastered. 
*^ Work then, Perses/' he continues, " like a man of gentle blood as thou 
art, that famine maj hate thee as its foe, and august Demeter of the briglit 
crown maj love thee and fiU thj granaiy with sustenance.*' One terae pro- 
yerbial saying follows another, to illustrate the broad distinction betwecm 
the working and the unworking life : " Shame is found with poyeity, bold- 
ness with wealth : gain from the band of rapine is not good, gain from 
heayen's band is far better :" while other maxims of yirtue and prudence 
are intermixed, against yiolations of social and familj ties, on neigh- 
bours, on gifts, on spending and saying, on women and children, ending 
with the assurance that if Perses' heart is set on wealth, he must work 
work upon work. From this point the precepts assume a more definite 
and business-like character in reference to agricultural life. The rising 
of the Pleiades is the signal for reaping, their setting for ploughing. A 
man should strip to sow, strip to plough, strip to reap, if he would have 
eyerj thing come up in its season, and not go begging to bis neighbours. 
" It was thus that thou camest to me eyen now : but I will giye thee 
nought ; work, foolish Perses, work the work that the gods have assigned 
to men, that thou majest not haye to ask from others in yain : twice or 
thrice thou majest obtain : but if thou troublest them further, thou wilt 
gain nought, and lose manj words." A house, a female slaye, an ox, 
and household stuff are what a man should proyide for himself, and that 
without delaj, for delaj fiUs no granaries. The rainj season of autumn 
is the time when wood is cut best : it is then that the yarious parts of the 
plough should be shaped, each from its proper tree. Two oxen nine 
jears old should be chosen for joking togefcher, and the plougbman 
should not be under fortj jears: a jounger man is alwajs fljing 
off to bis companions. The crj of the crane is the signal for ploughing : 
before that everj thing should be in readiness. " It is easj to saj, Lend 
me jour oxen and jour plough : and it is as easj to replj, M j oxen 
have their own work to do." Slave and master alike should put to 
their band, the master guiding the plough, not without prajers to Zeus 
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and Demeter, wbile the slave a little behind gives trouble to the birds 
by covermg the seed well up. The winter is the time for social meet- 
ings : bat such thingg are not for idle waiters pn fortune. While it is 
jet Summer, a man should warn bis slaves, '* Summer does not last for 
ever: make bams for the com." But all should avoid the wintrj sleet, 
that pierces even the j^ of shaggy beasts, the hide of the oz, and the 
hair of the goat, but cannot reach the sheep through its thick wool, nor 
penetrate the tender skin of the maiden that sits at home with her 
mother, or lies warm in bed, well bathed and anointed. Then is the 
time to go warm clad and thick shod, finish work early, and get home 
before the storm. At the rising of Arcturus the vines are to be pruned 
before the swallow appears; but when House-carrier * (the snail) leaves 
the earth and mounts the trees, then the sickle should be sharpened 
and tbe slaves called early. "Moming cuts off a third of the day's 
work : morm'ng makes way in travelling, and makes way in working — 
moming, whose dawn sets many a man on bis road, and puts the yoke 
on many an ox." But when the thistle is in blossom, and the cicala pours 
its midsummer song from the trees, weary man must look for enjoy- 
ment, for a rock to shelter him, milk and wine to drink, and beef and 
kid*8 flesh to eat. As soon as Orion rises, the com should be winnowed : 
that done, the slave should be tumed out, and a spinster without a 
child fetched in, and the watch-dog fastened up for fear of thieves. 
When Orion and Sirius are in mid-heaven, let the grapes be gathered : 
when the Pleiades and Hyades and Orion set, it is time to think of 
ploughing again. But it is a bad time for having a ship at sea, if Perses 
should think of sailing, as well he may, seeing that bis father and 
Hesiod's sailed firom Cyme to Ascra, a bad dwelling-place either in 
winter or summer, all that he might fly from poverty. For himself, 
Hesiod owns that he has had no great experience in ships : he has had 
a Single Toyage from Aulis to Euboea, when he went to Chalcis and won 
a tripod with ears there as a singing-prize : still, the Mases have in- 
spired him, and he will give directions about this also. The best season 
for sailing is at the end of sunmier, but the mariner must hasten back 
and aToid the autumn rains: the other time is in spring, when the 
leaves at the end of the spray have grown to the length of a crow's foot : 
he will not, however, recommend it, as there is danger, though men per- 
sist in braving it, and it is terrible to die at sea. From sailing he passes 
to marrying, and from marrying to many smaller moralities and dec^ncies 
of life, his directions about which occupy more than fifty lines, the sum 
of the whole being a caution to avoid ill report. '* 111 report is a light 
load to take up, but a heavy one to carry, and a hard one to shake off: 

* ^p4otKo$, one of a number of descriptive a^jectives which HeBiod oonverts into 
fabstantives, Uke Aeschjflos' ii ifilatfrosf ^ ikv$€iiov^6s. 
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. for no report dies altogether which lias been reporied of many people : 
for it has something of the god in it.'* The lajst series of piecepts is 
about the lucky and unluckj days of the month, which are enamerated 
with a fulness contrasting strangely with VirgiFs brief notice of the 
subject. " DüFerent men," condudes the old bard, " praise different 
days, but few have any knowledge: sometimes a day ia a gtepmother, 
sometimes a mother : wherefore blessed and happy ia he that has know- 
ledge of all, and works his work unblamed by the immortals, distinguish- 
ing omens, and avoiding oecasions to transgress." 

I have thought it worth while to give this sketch of Hesiod's poem, 
endeavouring to preaerve something of ita coloor aa well as ita form, that 
it may be aeen how far removed it stands in ita rüde aimplicity &om 
the pomp and circumstance of later didactic poetiy, and how litÜe Yirgil 
nnderstood of hia author's geniua or hia own when he apoke of himseif 
as singing the aong of Ascra through the towns of Borne. The Iliad 
and Odyssey, if modern criticism will allow us to enjoy them in their 
integrity, might easily be shown to possess most of those requisites which 
the writer of the Aeneid and the grammariana whom he not improbably 
foUowed doubtless considcred the inTariable elements of an epic poem: 
but even though the Works and Days should be judged to have auccess- 
fully resisted the solvent power of Gennan analysis, its relation as a 
whole to the Georgics must still be regarded aa one of contraat rather 
than of similarity. Bat where a poet aTowa himaelf an Imitator, traccs 
of imitation are not likely to be wanting in his work : and though Yirgil 

! has not foUowed Hesiod as doaely or aa constantly as he has foUowed 
Theocritus or Homer, the instancea of resemblance between them in 
points of detail are neither few nor equivocal. Even the pervading phi- 
losophy, if so it may be called, of the Works and Days, the philosophy of 
labour, reappears, with no perceptible losa of reality, as the animating 
soal of the Georgics, though the phün directness with which it is en- 
forced in the one afibrds a significant contrast to the artfiil dexterity 
with which it is insinuated in the other. The picture of the Five Ages 
^ doubtless suggested Yirgil's lines on the transition from the reign of 
Saturn to the reign of Jore, which in their tum supplied some hints to 
Ovid when he set himseif to reproduce the Hetdodio narrative at the 
opening of his Metamorphoaes. The story of Prometheus has no counter- 
part in Yirgil, except so far aa it may have taught him that an episode 
may fumish an agreeable relief in didactic poetry, and ao have given 
rise to the narratives which conclude his third and fburth books; bot 
the moral of the story, the duty of submitting to a dispensation in which 
those who would live must labour, is identical with the lesson which he 
draws from his briefer view of the legendary antiquities of his subject. 
The description of the plough is from Hesiod, though the later poet, in 
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Bpite of his evident anziety to aUain exactness of detail, does not come 

up to the fulness of the earlier. The yeiy meagreness of Yirgirs para- 

graph about the luckj and unluckj days, whether it be tnie or no that 

the precise sabstance of it is borrowed from another writer', maj induce 

US to sunnise that he would not have given a paragraph' to the subject 

at ally but for bis deference to the example of Hesiod. The famous ^j , 

stonn-piece in the Georgics was evidentlj suggested bj the winter-piece f ^^"^'T ^ 

in the Works and Days, both being introduoed to warn the farmer of 

the dangers to which he is liable in bis calling, while each is evidently 

intended by its author as a specimen of elaborate description, at the 

same time that it is curioos to contrast Virgil*8 rapid enumeration of 

the more striking features of the soene, the continuous hurst of rain, 

the levelling of the crops, the swelling of torrent and sea, the flashing of 

the lightning, the terror of man and beast, the fall of the mountain peak, 

and the howling of the wind, with the Datch fidelity of drawing with 

which Hesiod represented a single point, the effect of the sleet on the 

aoimab, how it pierces some and fails to pieroe others, and how the 

wilder sort send to their dens, hke an old man moving on three legs, 

with bis back rather broken than bent, and bis h^ looking down to 

the groond. Not less instractive is the paralli^ between the two poets 

in the lines where they speak of the Coming in of the warm weather, 

'* when lambs and goats are at their fattest, and wine at its mellowest." 

Mr. Baskin might appeal to the sequel of the passage in Hesiod, the 

wish for a sheltering rock, and wine of Biblos, and a cake raised by 

yeast, and goat's milk, and the flesh of a cow that has not yet calved, 

and of firstling kids, as a proof of the ntter Subordination of any 

feeling of the picturesque in the early Greek nünd to a sense of phy- 

sical oomfort ; while it would be only just to note that Virgil, in talking 

of the pleasure of mid-day sleep, and of the thickness of the shadowing 

foliage on the mountains, has at any rate omitted the grosser and more 

purely corporeal accessories of meat and drink. Virgil may be said 

also to foÜow Hesiod in bis natural oalendar, generally fizing thel ^..k. 

time of the year by the rising or setting of some star, and once or 

twice noting the retum of a season by the retum of a bird, such as the 

stork or the swallow. As in the Edogues, the stately march of bis 

diction has in it nothing of agricultural simplicity; yet there are 

instances in which he has inütated the proverbial quaintness of some of 

Hesiod*s sayings, and expressed an epigrammatic precept in language 

of no less point and terseness. Owing to the nature of the subject, the 

passages in which Virgil has directly copied Hesiod are almost entirely 

confined to the first two-thirds of the First Book of the Georgics. We 

f See noie on 1. 276. 
K 2 
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may conjectore that be xnay have been indebted in later parfcs of tbe 
poem to lost Hesiodic writings, but we shall be conjecturing witb few 
or no data. Enougb however bas been said to sbow tbat if the mral 
poetrj of Yirgil bears tbe impress of a genius iinlike tbat wbicb pro- 
duced tbe roral poetrj of H'esiod, it is not because tb^ Boman poet 
made no attempt to model bis work on tbe Greek. 

Tbe same good fortune wbicb bas preserved to us tbe most im- 
portant of Hesiod's agricultural poems enables us to judge also of 
VirgiFs obligations to anotber writer, wbom be bas nowbere named or 
aeknowledged. In tbe Pbaenomena and Diosemeia, or Prognostics, of 
, Aratus, we bave a specimen of the didactie poetiy of tbe earlier 
I Alexandrian school. Cicero, wbo translated botb works, speaks of bim 
in a weU-known passage' as a writer wbo, tbougb ignorant of astro- 
nomj, made an excellent poem about tbe beavenlj bodies ; and one of 
tbe earlj notices of bis life belps us to explain tbe apparent anomalj by 
telling US tbat bis Pbaenomena is a metrical parapbrase of a treatise bj 
Eudoxus, made at tbe request of bis rojal patron, Antigonus Gonnatas. 
He was in fact a metapbrastes, one of a class of writers not uncommon 
in tbe later times of Greek- literature, wbo parapbrased tbe works of 
otber autbors, sometimes versifjing a prose writer, at otbers transposing 
a poet, sometimes tuming a bexameter poem into iambics, at otbers 
preserving tbe metre wbile tbey altered tbe words. Sometimes a 
successful metapbrase became in its tum tbe subject of metapbrastic 
ingenuitj. Aratus bimself was rewritten in iambics bj one Marianus, 
an unwearied writer, wbo attempted similar reproductions of Theoeritus, 
tbe Argonautics of ApoUonius Kbodius, several poems of Callimacbus, 
Nicander's Tberiaca, and, as Suidas teils us, manj otbers '. Of tbe two 
poems now in question, if tbey are to be regarded as two, and not as 
one falüng into two parts, Yirgil bas been but sparinglj indebted to 
tbe first, tbe plan of tbe G^eorgics not leading bim to attempt anj 
description of tbe stars as they appear in beaven, wbicb is tbe subject 
of the Pbaenomena. But tbe otber work, tbe Diosemeia, bas been laid 
under beayy contributions, to fumisb materials for that account of the 
prognostics of the weather wbicb occupies the latter part of Yii^'s 
First Book. The veiy first words of Aratus* poem, oyx opdas, evidently 
suggested the familiär appeal nenne vides, which Yirgil, in imitation of 
Lucretius, introduces more than once in the Georgics. The wbole of 

* De Oratore 1. 16: "Etenim n constat inter doctos hominem ignarum astrolo* 
giae, ornatiasimis atque optimiB versibaa, Aratum, de cado stellisqae dixiase, si de rebus 
rasticis hominem ab agro remotisslmmn, Nicaudrum Colophoniam, poetica quadam 
facultate, non mstica, dixisse praedare, quid est, cur non orator de rebus iia eloquentis« 
mme dicat, quas ad certam causam tempusque cognorit ?" 

> See O. Schneider'B Nicandrea (Lelpsic, 1866), p. 202. 
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the prognosiics that foUow, signs of wind, signs of ram, signs of fair 
weather, tagns firom sounds bj land or bj sea, signs from the fligbt, the 
motion, or the ciy of birds, signs from the actions of beasts, reptiles, 
and insects, signs firom the flames of lamps, and the appeai*ances on 
water, signs from the sun and moon at their rising and at their setting, 
are all given nearlj as Aratus has given them, though the manner in 
whicb they are dealt with is Yirgil's own. We know not how closely 
Aratus maj have foUowed bis original, if indeed he had an original in 
this as in bis other poem ; bui howeyer mach or bowever little scientific 
precision may have soffered from bis langaage, which is that of a 
tolerably successful imitator of the old epic style, somewhat diffuse, but 
on the whole perspicuons, and not greatly over-wrought, the arrange- 
ment of bis subject is sufficiently like that which we should expect to 
see in a prose treatise, so that the charms of yariety are occasionally 
sacrificed to the Claims of practical utility, the same thing being men- 
tioned more than once where it happens to belong to more than one 
Cluster of phenomena. But Yirgil pushes the right of a poet oyer bis 
materials far beyond Aratus. He deligbts in the profusion of pic« 
toresque images which is to be found in Aratus' coUection of prog« 
nostics, and he makes free use of them for bis own purposes ; but those 
purposes are rather poetical than properly didactic. If the reader is 
not wearied, it matters little that he is lefb in ignorance of part of what 
it concemed bim to know. Any one who will compare the hundred 
and fourteen lines in the Diosemeia, on the signs giyen by the moon and 
the sun, with the tbirty-seyen in the First Book of the G«orgics on the 
same topic, will see at once that the two writers must baye proposed to 
themselyes different objects. The first thought of the one was to com- 
municate information; the first thought of the other was to impart 
pleasure. 

In the case of a third writer whom Yirgil is snpposed to baye 
imitated, circumstances baye been less favourable to us. Quinctilian, 
in the well-known chapter in which he reyiews the yarious authors of 
Oreece and Bome, asks whether Yirgil can be called an unsuccessful 
follower of Nicander. But of Nicander's Georgics, which is eyidently 
the work referred to, we possess only fragments; and these, with the 
exception of one or two of the least important, relate to any part of the 
subject rather than to those of which Yirgil has chosen to treat — to 
such trees as the beech, the mulberry, the palm, and the chestnut, to 
tumips, and gourds, and cabbages, to flowers of all kinds, and to 
pigeons. We may agrec with the last editor of the Nicandrea S that 
notwithstanding these specimens of bis work, Nicander probably went 

' O. Schndder : ttom whote elaborate Fn>legomeiift the foUowing soootmt is takeo« 
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OTer mucb the same gronnd as Virgil, onl j iaking a xnore comprebeii- 
siTe view of his subject ; but we bare onlj Qaiiictilian*s aatboritj for 
aurmising tbat tbe reaemblance between tbe two poems extended 
beyond the name. Equally tantaüzing is the condition of our know- 
ledge about anotber work by Nicander, the McXccnrov/yyixa, tbe title of 
wbicb promises to tbrow a flood of ligbt on Yirgirs Fourtb Book, while 
tbe notices of it tbat bave been preseired merely teil iis tbat tbe autbor 
xwed WfWK, tbyme, as a masculine nonn, tbat be applied tbe rerb 
cv^oplb»^ if tbe reading is right, to tbe drones, in wbat connexion we 
know not, and tbat be placed tbe original birtb-place of the bees in 
Crete, in tbe days of S^itnin-^tbe last point, at any rate, being one in 
wbicb Yirgil n^ay seem to bave follow^ bis example. But if we are 
ignorant of those works of Nicander about wbicb, as students of 
Yirgil, we should bave most wisbed to be informed, we can at any rate 
satisfy ouraelves as to tbe general character of the poet by looking at 
bis two extant productions, the Tberiaca and tbe Alexipbarmaca. Like 
Aratus, he appears to bave been a metapbrastes ; like bim, he appears to 
bare been honoured afler bis death by baving bis works subjected to 
the same process wb^cb be bad tried on those of others ; and be leceiTes 
from Cicero a similar equivocal compliment, tbat be bad written ad- 
mirably on agricultural subjects, without ever baving bad tbe sligbtest 
connexion with agriculture. But tbougb the translator of Aratus 
includes them in the same eulogy, they appear to bave received very 
different degrees of consideration. One of the points on wbicb the 
latest editor of Nicander bas laboured most is to prove that bis author 
was never much read. ^Nicander parum lectus' is a thesis wbicb is 
dilated on more than once in bis Prolegomena. The poet bad bis meta- 
pbrastes; he bad bis scboliasts; be seems even to have bad bis inter- 
polators; but he was but little read, even by those wbo, joumeying 
oYer tbe same ground, might bave been ezpected to avail tbemselyes of 
tbe notes of a former traveUer. Dioscorides, Celsus, Scribonius Largns, 
Galen, Serenus Sammonicus, Oribasius, Aetius Amidenus, Paulas 
Aeg^neta, Theophanes Nonnus, and loannes Actuarius, are successively 
passed under review, to sbow tbat they attended to Nicander veiy 
slightly or not at all. Nor can it be said that he is likely to receive 
from modern readers the farour wbicb was denied bim by those who 
approached more nearly to bis own time. Tbe interest which attaches 
to bim is purely bistorical and pbilological. He is supposed to bave 
lived ninety years after Aratus; and his language shows piain marks 
of an increasing comiption in taste. He wrote a work on yXaxroTu, and 
bis own poems contain many words wbicb would fall under that 
category; terms borrowed from Homer, and used in questionable or 
altogether unautborized senses ; terms borrowed fh>m tbe local usage of 
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the different Ghneek nations, the Aeolians, the Aetolians, the Ambra- 
cians, the Cyprians, the Dorians, the Peloponnesians, and the Rhodians ; 
terms inymited by bis own ingenuitj, through the process of deriTation 
or compositioD. The strueture of the two poems, so far aa I have 
examined them, seems to be not unlike that which is familiär to the 
readers of didactic poetry. Each commences with a brief address to 
the person to whom the poem is inscribed, and a brief statement of 
the subject, in the one case a description of noxious reptiles, and of the 
eures for their bites, in the other an aeeount of edible and potable 
poisons and their r^nedies ; each consists of a number of paragraphs of 
moderate length, apparently bearing a substantial resembhince to one 
another, connected by modes of transition, which are not quite free 
from sameness, and occasionally lelieved by some mythological or 
geographica! notice ; and each ends with a brief reference to the author, 
whom the person addressed is requested to bear in mind. In the 
Theriaca there are one or two passages which enable ns to compare 
Nicander more dosely with Virgil. The directions in the Third Book f 
of the Gkorgics to get rid of seipents' fiom the cattle-sheds by fnmi- ■ 
gation are to be found at the opening of Nicander's poem. Later in * 
the poem occur a few lines on the Chersydros, which have supplied 
Yirgil with the details of bis pictare of the baleful serpent which 
hannts the mountain lawns of Galabria. Every reader of the Georgics 
will reoognize ' the monster that at first ander the wide-throated lake 
wages tmoeless war with the frogs, but when Seirius driee up the 
water, and the dregs at the bottom of the lake are seen, appears that 
moment on land, adust and bloodless, warming bis grim form in the 
Bon, and hissingly with out-darted tongue makes a thirsty forrow as he 
goes. 

The mention of these metaphrastae may perh^s indicate the right 
point of Tiew from which to regard Yirgil^s own work. Their 
charaeteristic was that they furnished metre and langaage'to matter 
which had been coUected by others; and any one who will read the 
Georgics, yerifying the references made by the commentators, such as 

'^ 

XtfVf i^Tor ßarpdxouri ^4p€i nirw AXX* Zrtaf 89«p 

Kcd rSB* 9y i¥ X^P^V r9k4$9t ^aipap6t rc Ktä &xP^>^f 
BJlKwwp ^«Xfq» ßXoffupbp 94/xas, iv th M\%v9oit 
yK^irp Tot^^y^ifw Wjucrai Siiff^pcas iyfiovs. 

Theriaca, w. 306^^71 (cd. O. Schneider). 

I am not soie that I have in all caaes rigbtly interpreted the words, as in a writer like 
üinuider there is room for oonnderable differenoes of opinion : bat I hare endeavonred 
to render doeely» so as to give some notion of bis style. 
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Heyne, to the prose writers on agriculture, will probablj agree that 
this is substantially whab Yirgil has done. If he difiers from them, it 
is that he passes from writer to writer, the extent of his subject 
Buggesting that variety which his poetical feeling would lead him 
joyfully to embrace, that he selects and abridges, instead of simply 
reproducing, always with a view to poetical effect, and that he is far 
more partial to digressions and episodes — ^points of difference which 
only remove him still further than them from those authors who hare 
written with a practical knowledge. It is certain that he g^ves few 
directions in any part of his subject which may not be found in some 
previoos writer; it is, I think, no less certain that he oocasionally 
appears to misapprehend the point of his own precept. The question is 
one on which I would desire to speak with all the humility of a person 
professing his own ignorance of agricultniral details ; but the instanees 
of apparent mistakes which are mentioned from time to time in the 

, notes, many of them pointed out by a commentator who professes to 
speak as a practical man, Mr. Keightley, seem to show that the sup- 
posed reality of the Gkorgics is as questionable as that of the Edogaes 

I or^tlie Aeneid. It is tnie that Pliny and, still more, Columella 
quote Yirgil with the respect due to an original authority on mat- 
ters of agriculture; but we may perhaps see a reason for distrust- 
ing their judgments when we consider that both of them have some- 
thing of the rhetorician in their own composition, and so may be 
biassed in their estimate of an author who, as one of them has ex- 
pressed it', first gave Boman agriculture the power of song. That 
Cicero at least would have considered the imputation as no reproach 
i3 evident from his language already more than once referred to, where 
his object is to vindicate for the orator that power of dealing with 
subjects only studied for the occasion which, he teils us, Aratus and 
Nicander have successfully asserted for the poet. But whatever may 
have been the extent of VirgiFs special familiarity with agriculture, a 
criticism which professes to regard the G^eorgics simply in their poetical 
aspect may waive the discussion of Virg^Fs relation to the more practical 
writers who preceded him, Aristotle, Theophrastus, the earlier authors 
in the Geoponica, Cato, and Varro, and confine its view to those who, 
being poets themselves, are likely to have influenced in any way the pro- 
duction of a poem which readers ignorant of the simplest processes of 
farming may still study with wonder and delight. Of these the last, 
and perhaps the greatest, has yet to be noticed. I allude of course to 
Lucretius. 

* " Vergilinm, qui camiinam qooqne potentem [agriooktioneni] fodt," 

OolumeDa, 1. 1. § 12. 
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The poem on the Natare of Thinge could liardly be overlooked in 
speaking of the Georgics, even if there were no avowed connexion be- 
tween the later work and the earlier. Not only is it the single instance 
of a Latin didactic poem produced by any predecessor of Yirgil whose 
works have come down to us, but it is the only didactic poem of extant 
antiqoity which can be put into comparison with the G^rgics for large- 
ness of soope and elaboration of structure. The Works and Days, as I 
have said, have few of the characteristics of systematic poetiy: the 
poema of Aratus and Nicander embrace each a limited snbject, which 
they handle nearly as it might be handled in a proae treatise. Bat it is 
the gloiy of Lucretius' poem, as it is the gloiy of the Georgics, that it • 
is fonnded on a theme which in compass and variety is worthy to be thei 
material of a great work of art, and thaf it considers that theme with m 
reference, more or less distinct and imvarying, to its capability of affect« 
ing the imagination. The one teaches the laws which govem the uni-1/ 
verse of nature, that man may cease to quail before an unknown power ;\ ' 
the other teaches the appliances by which man may sabdue the earth, ] 
and live in enjoyment of the simple blessings which nature confers : but \ 
both profesB to go as deep as Hfe itself, and both seek to impress the 
mind not only with principles of truth, but with images of beauty. Bat 
our interest in the parallel increases when we perceive that theie is 
Bomething in it more than mere coincidence. It is a singalar thing that 
Yirgil never mentions by name any of those whom he sets himself to 
Imitate. Even in the Eclogues, where he talks of PoUio and Gkillus, of 
Varioa and Cinna, — ^nay, of Bavius and Maevius, he never names Theo- 
critos, Bion, or Moschus, though we hear of the Sicilian Muses, the 
▼erse of Syracuse, and the shepherd of Sicily. In the G^rgics he does 
not name Hesiod otherwise than by glancing at the song of Ascra and 
the Aonian ^ nxount, while of Nicander and Aratus there is no hint what- 
ever. The whole of the Aeneid passes without the slightest reference to 
Homer, though we have occasionally a glimpse of Yirgil's own person- 
ality, and in one passage * a distinct mention of Greek legends as they 
are treated in Greek tragedy. Thus it need excite no surprise that 
Lucretius is nowhere named in the Georgics, or even indicated by any 
epithet or circumlocutory expression. But there is one remarkable 
passage which speaks as plainly to any reader of the De Rerum Natura, 
as if Yirgil had talked of Lucretius with the same directness with which 
Lucretius himself talks of Epicurus, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras. I 
mean those celebrated Hnes towards the close of the Second Book', 
where the poet.prays first of all that the charming Muses, whose minister 

* See note on Georg. 8. 11. ' Aen. 4. 471. 

• Vv. 476 fdL 
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he is for the great love tbat has Bmil^n bim, woald admit bim of their 
Company, and teacb bim tbe couraes of tbe stars in heaven, tbe various 
eclipsee of tbe sun, and tbe agoniea of tbe moon, wbence come quakings 
of tbe eartb, wbat is tbe force bj wbieb tbe deep seaa swell to tbe 
bursting of tbeir barrien and settle down again on tbemselyes, wby tbe 
winter sons make sucb baste to dip in ocean, or wbat is tbe retarding 
cause wbicb makes tbe nigbts move slowlj ; — and tben, after adverting 
to tbe bumbler pleasores of a country Ufe, commemorates tbe happineas 
of tbe man wbo bas gained a knowledge of tbe caasea of tbings, and so 
trampled under foot all fears, and fate's rdentlees decree, and tbe roar 
of insatiate Acberon. It is in Lncretius' poem tbat eclipses, eartbquakes, 
and tbe vaiying lengtbs of daja in winter and summer, are discnssed and 
accounted for : it is Lucretius bimself wbo dilates on tbe beatific rision 
disclosed to tbe follower of tbe Epicurean svstem, wben tbe terrora of 
tbe mind flee away, and tbe walls of tbe universe part asander, and tbe 
mansions of tbe gods appear in calm, undouded ligbt, but tbe realms of 
Acberon are no more seen. Besides tbis direct recognition, tbe nomber 
of imitations of Lucretius contained in tbe Qeorgics is very great. Even 
Forbiger, wbo bad edited Lucretius before be underfcook Yirgil, tbougb 
be bas gatbered a copious barvest, bas left some for a casual reader to 
glean : and I cannot doubt tbat an attentive student of Lucretius, wbo 
could perceive less obvious resemblanoes, would be able to collect many 
more. Tbe invocation of Venus is perbaps rather to be contraated tban 
compared witb tbe briefer addresses to tbe different rund gods wbicb 
open tbe First Book of tbe Georgics, but it seems to bave supplied a 
hint for tbe invocation of Baccbus wbicb stands at tbe bead of tbe 
Second, wbile Memmius, allowance being made for tbe greater difinse- 
ness in wbicb Lucretius tbrougbout indulges, stands in neaily tbe same 
relation to tbe one poem as Maecenas to tbe otber. Tbe narrative of 
tbe plague of Atbens, witb wbicb Lucretius oondudes bis poem, was ob- 
viously tbe model of tbe acoount of tbe pestilence in Nortbem Italy at 
tbe end of Yirgil's Tbird Book. Nor, wbile we remaric a general simi- 
larity in tbe structure of tbe paragrapbs in wbicb tbe strictly didactic 
portion of tbe two poems is contained, need we pass over tbe fact tbat 
Yirgil is indebted to Lucretius for several of tbe formulae witb wbicb 
be introdttoes tbese dirisions of bis subject — for tbe * Principio,' for the 
'Praeterea,' for tbe 'Nunc age,' for tbe 'Quod superest,' and for the 
' Contemplator.' 

To inquire into tbe points of dissimilarity between tbe De Herum 
Natura and tbe Georgics is virtually to inquire into tbe causes wbich 
bave made tbe latter nniformly populär, wbile the former has been com- 
paratively neglected. The answer is not to be found in the difierence 
of their subjects. The materialism of Lucretius is cold and cheerless 
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enoagh : but the details of ploughing and fallowing, of badding trees 
and training yines, of fattening bolls and curing sick sheep, are not in 
theni8ely«8 more inviting, at least to an unprofessional reader. Nor can 
it be Said that Lncretius fails, where such writers as Aratus and Nicander 
fall, from inferioritj in poetical power. The invocation to Venus, the 
pictnre of the old age of the world, the expostulation of nature with the 
xnortal who repines at his mortallty, the portrait of the seasons and their 
attendants, and other passages that might be named, appeal to the Ima- 
gination perhaps more strongly than any thing which can be adduced 
finom the Georgics. But it is the artistic part of poetry — that which I [/ 
haTe attempted to characterize in the Introduction tö the Edogues — 
which has the most enduring charm for the generalitj of readers : and 
there it is that Lucretius falls short and Yirgil succeeds. Lucretius 
wrote before the modulation of the Latin hexameter was thoroughly un- 
derstood, before the strength and weakness of the Latin language, 
' quid possit oriri, quid nequeat,* had been snfficiently tested. Even in 
his finest passages the versification is monotonous, the diction cumbrous 
and diffuse : his lines follow each other with a certain unifonnity, each 
containing a giTen portion of the sentence, instead of being fused to- 
gether into a complex and inextricable harmony : the words are arranged 
in a prosaic order, adjectives and substantives Coming together, though 
both may be terminated by the same sound : sometimes we are surprised 
by a new and startling metaphor, sometimes wearied by expressions 
which appear to be mere surplusage. In Virgil, on the contrary, the 
imagination may or may not be awakened, but the taste is almost in- 
variably satisfied. The superiority of his versification to that of any 
earlier author whose works have come down to us, is something extra- 
ordinary. His lines are as far removed from those of Lucretius or 
Catullus as Pope's are, I do not say from Dryden's, but from Spenser's. 
Never harsh or extravagant, his language is at the same time never 
mean or trivial. The position of his words is a study in itself. Even 
where he takes a line or phrase from a previous writer, he incorporates 
it with a skill which, in the absence of evidence to the fact, might make 
US think that he is not appropriating another*s, but reclaiming his own. 
This difference is still more perceptible in the strictly didactic parts, 
the staple, in fact, of the two poems. Few of those who read the De 
Rerum Natura read it continuously : few, if any, of those who read the 
Grcorgics read them in any other way. There is however another aspect 
in which the advantage is not on the side of Yirgil. One great reason 
why Lucretius is found to be unreadable is his enthusiasm for bis sub- 
ject. Whether he thoroughly understood the Epicurean System is, I 
believe, doubted by some of those who have most right to raise the 
question : but no one will say that he did not embrace it with all the 
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buming energj of deep conviction. Admitting the uncongeniality of 
his subject to Latin verse and its distastefulness to the vulgär, he has 
good hopo that he shall be able to make it palatable to bis Mend : but he 
does not avoid philoBophical detail for fear of being thooght tedions or 
repulsive. If Memmius is weary, the remedy, he teils him, ia not to 
hear leaa, but to hear moxe. 

** Qaod ri pigruifl paalamve reoesseriB ab re. 
Hoc tibi de piano possam promittere» Memmi; 
Usque adeo largos haastns e fontiba' magnis 
Lingua meo raaTiB diti de pectore fimdet, 
Ut Terear ne tarda prios per membra wnectoi 
Serpat, et in nobis vital daustra reeolTat, 
Quam tibi de quaTis ana re Tersibus omnis 
Argnmentorum sit copia missa per auris V 

Yirg^l is equallj conscious of a difficultj, though the manner in which 
he expresses it, while partiallj borrowed from another passage in Lucre- 
tiuB, is characteristicallj different *. " For myself," he sajs, " I too am 
well assured how hard the stniggle will be for language to plant her 
Standard here, and invest a theme so slender ynth. her own peculiar 
glory : but there is a rapturous charm that whirls me along over Par- 
nassus' lonely steeps; a joy in surmounting heights where no former 
wheel has wom a way, no easy slope leads down to the Castalian spring." 
"Angustis hune addere rebus honorem:" such is the object which he 
proposes to himself : and the way in which he attains it is by keeping 
out of sight the more prosaic parts of bis subject, substituting poetical 
Ornament, as I have said elsewhere, for logical sequence, and too fre- 
quently preferring ambiguity to tedious repetition. He had to choose 
between the farmer and the reader : and in bis consideration for the one 
he has sometimes forgotten the compassion which, at the very outset of 
bis work *, he professes to feel for the other. 

But the question of the reality of the G^rgics does not whoUy de- 
pend on the value of the work as an agricultural treatise. It may be 
true that Yirgil is an inaccurate farmer*s guide, yet true, sLso, that he 
is a warm and hearty lover of nature. This is a praise which is usually 
conceded to the Georgics mthout hesitation. Horace said that Yirgil 
received the endowment of delicacy and artistic skill from the Muses of 
the countiy ; and the sentence which, in the mouth of its author, was 
merely the expression of a fact, has been accepted and repeated in later 
times as the announcement of a judgment. Now that Yirgil has ceased 
to be regarded as the rival of Homer, it is common to represent bim as 

» Luop. 1. 410-417. 

• Georg. 3. 289 foU. Comp. Locr. 1. 136 folL 

• Georg. 1. 4U 
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the poet of rural life, ivho is to be estimated not bj the ambitions task 
which imperial vanitj thrust npon bis manbood, but bj tbe more simple 
and geniid works to wbicb he tumed of himself in tbe freshness of youtb. 
Such is tbe view wbicb is enforced by Mr. Keble in bis Lectures on 
Poetry*. Tbat wbicb especially distinguisbes Virgil, it is eloquently 
maintained, is bis ardent and irrepressible love of tbe countiy. Not 
only is it tbe animating soul of tbe Eclogues and Georgics, but it baunts 
him tbrougbont tbe Aeneid, venting itself in a nmnber of balf-melan- 
choly retrospects, and breaking out into '*a tbousand similes." He 
seems scarcely to wisb to make bis bero interesting, but be is never 
tired of illustrating epic situations by tbe cbaracteristic beauties and 
delicate proprieties of natural objects. Nay, it is even suggested tbat 
the event in his personal history wbicb most markedly connects bim 
with tbe country, is likely to bare bad a large sbare in determining tbe 
character of bis poetry. Anxiety about tbe safety of bis farm was one 
of tbe presiding feelings in tbe composition of tbe Eclogues : the tender 
recoUection of the past danger and of tbe scenes wbicb be may have 
aflerwards revisited bovers over tbe Georgics : gratitude for the protec- 
tion extended to bim induced bim to make a sacrifice of his tru^ 
instincts, and undertake the Aeneid. 

To attempt a füll discussion of tbis opinion would be obyionsly pre- 
sumptuous in one wbo is conscious of bis own deficiency in the power or 
babit of appreciating eztemal nature, and so is incapable of rigbtly 
estimating those descriptive or allusive toucbes which undoubtedly ap- 
pear througbout Virgil*s poems. Such an one, bowcTer, may perbaps 
be allowed to state bis own impression with regard to tbe prominence of 
tbe Position which tbe feeling in question would seem to have occupied 
in the poet's mind as unfolded in his works. The choice of a subject 
certainly fumishes a prima fade argument tbat the subject, or some« 
thing connected with it, bas been thought congenial by tbe chooser, 
thougb we must not forget tbat Virgil himself speaks of kings and 
battles as having been the object of his first poetical aspirations, referring» 
so tradition interprets the passage, to an abandoned intention of cele* 
brating the ' Albani patres,' tbe royal line firom wbicb Bome was derived. 
Again, we may credit the statement of his biographer tbat his parentage 
connected bim with tbe country, where bis early lifo was doubtless 
chiefly passed, at tbe same time that we see tbe fact to be susceptible of 
another use, as showing bow he may have been drawn to rural poetry, 
witbout having feit a decided love for it. But it is difScult to conceive 
that a man in wbose mind the ambition of imitation, tbe charm of recol- 
lected reading, and a taste for conventional conceptions filled so large a 

' Pnelectimies Aeademicae, vol. ii. praelL xxxvi., xzxvii. 
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gpace can have fonnd his delight and solace, at least to the extent snp- 
posed, in sympathj with extemal natiire. The unreality of the pastonl 
life in the Eclogues does not indeed prove the ezistence of siinilar im- 
re«klity in the Georgics; hat it prepares us to expect it. Probably 
there i& no passage in the Georgics in which sympathy with natuie ia 
more strongly expressed than that to which I have already adverted, 
where he contrasts the vocation of Lucretius with his own. He prays 
that he may delight in the country and the streauis that fresben the 
yalleys — ^that he may love river and woodland with an unamhttioiis love. 
He Bighs for Sperchios aud Taygetus, the revel-groand of Spartan 
maidens, and longs for some one who will set him down in the cool glens 
of Haemus, and shelter him with the giant shade of its boughs. He talks 
of the bliss of the man who has won the friendship of the roral gods, 
Pan and old Silvanus, and the sisterhood of nymphs. He occupies the 
rest of the book with the praises of the country life, its tranquillity and 
purity, its constant round of pleasant employments, its old historic and 
legendary renown. But he has already painted the destiny of a scientific 
inquirer into nature in coloura which can scarcely be intended to be 
less glowing, and declared that his first love is centred there. The yery 
distinctness with which Lucretius is indicated as the ideal afler which 
he primarily aspires is itself a presumption that the aspiration is in some 
sort genuine. There is, indeed, something stränge and sad, if this were 
the place to dwell on it, in the spectacle of a man oontcmplating the Lucre- 
tian System and an attempt to realize the old rural belicf as two feasible 
alternatives, and leaving the choice to be detennined by his mental Consti- 
tution : stranger, perhaps, and sadder still, if we suppose him to be using 
words without a distinct consciousness of their füll meaning, and to be 
thinking really of the comparative aptitude for poetical purposes of the two 
opposite aspects of nature. But though such a state of mind has no affinity 
to the terrible eamestness of Lucretius himself, it is not uncharacteristic 
of a would-be philosopher : while the touch which immediately follows, 
the praise of a country life as affording no scope for the pains of pity or 
of envy, seems to show a Hngering sympathy with philosophic doetrine 
even afler he has resigned himself to an unphüosophic life. Nor is this 
the only passage in which we find traces of a yearning after philosophy 
as the true sphere of a poet. The song of lopas in the First Book of 
the Aeneid, where several lines are repeated from the passage we have 
just been considering, shows that the conception was one which con- 
tinued to dwell with him through life : the song of Silenus in the sixth 
Eclogue is a witness no less to its early formation. In the latter, as we 
there saw, a cosmogony which, though not strictly Epicurean, is expressed 
throughout in Lucretian phraseology, is succoeded by a series of mytho- 
logical stories, as in Oyid*s Metamorphoses : but the compromise is 
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meielj equivaleDt to tbe oscillation of mind shown in the Qeorgios, 
between the scientific temper that defies death bj disbelieving tbe future 
and tbe primitive faitb in wood-gods and nymphs. The same feeling 
shows itself in the acattered hints of a pessimist spirit which appear even 
on trifling occaaions, in tbe reflection on the unequal struggle between 
man and nature as exemplifled in the sowing of pulse, and the exhorta- 
tion to tbe breeder of cattle to take advantage of those bright days of life 
which are tbe first to fly. The general impression which we thus gain is 
singubirly confirmed by Yirgil's biographer, wbo teils ns, with every ap- 
pearanceof trath, that just before bis last illness he had resolved to spend 
tbree years abroad in poHsbing tbe Aeneid, and then, for the rest of bis 
life, to devote bimself to pbilosophy. Such a taste is of course not in 
itself inconsistent with a love of the extemal aspects of nature ; but it 
sbows that, in bis judgmeut at least, natural beauty was not bis cne con- 
genial dement, tbe only atmosphere which could inv^rate the pulses and 
sustain the wings of bis fancy. His philosopbical aspirations are those 
of an intellectual amateur rather than of a genuine lover of wisdom : but 
tbe temperament which admits of such lukewarm devotion is one which 
we should expect to find not in the single-minded entbusiast for nature, 
but in the many-sided cultivator of art. 

Tbe Georgics have been characterized by Mr. Merivale ' as the Glori- 
fication of Labour. Such epigrammatic judgments are, from the nature 
of tbe case, apt to be too narrow for tbe facts which they profess to 
Cover : and a reader of Virgil may perhaps be surprised to find an inten- 
tion attributed to the poet which does not display itself prominently on 
tbe surface of tbe work. Yet I may be allowed to say that my own 
examination of the poem, extending over a time previous as well as sub- 
sequent to tbe pubUcation of Mr. Merivale's criticism, has led me to be- 
lieve that tbe remark is scarcely less true than pointed. Passages may 
undoubtedly be shown where little or no trace of tbe feeling appears : 
but it can be proved to lurk in others where its existence bitberto would 
seem to have been unsuspected ; nor can I doubt, on the wbole, that, as 
I have said in a former page, it was as strongly present to VirgiFs mind 
as to Hesiod's, thougb it is certainly not put forth in the same homely 
plain-spoken manner. So far is the poet from masking tbe toilsome 
nature of the task to which he calls the farmer, that he every where takes 
occasion to bring it out into streng light, dwelliug on it as in itself a 
source of enthusiasm, and urging those whom be addresscs to spare no 
pains to make the work thorough. Observe the form into which he 
throws bis veiy first sentence, as soon as the ceremony of invocation is 
over, and the practical part of tbe Georgics begun. ' In the dawn of 

* History of Boman Empire, vol. iv, chapter the last. 
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spring, wlien icj streams trickle melting from tbe hoar mouniaixuB, and 
the cnimbling clod breaks its chain at the west wind's touch, eren then I 
would fain see tbe plougb driven deep tili tbe bull groans again, and the 
share rubbed in tbe furrow tili it sbines.*' All tbat is omamental, or, as 
it may be caUed, poetical in the latter part of tbe sentence, tbe deep- 
driving of tbe plougb, tbe groaning of tbe bull, tbe sbining of tbe abare, 
tendfl directly to one point, bard and unsparing labour. Tbe same spirit 
may be discovered in tbe next sentence, concealed in tbe Single word 
* sensit,* wbicb denotes the laying bare, as it were, of tbe nerve of the 
soll to tbe two opposite influences by a tborougb plougbing twice in each 
season. A few lines further on we bare a passage wbicb not onlj en- 
forces strongly tbe practical duty of work, but states tbe tbeological 
ground (so to name it) on wbicb it rests. *' Bemember " — such in effect 
is Yirgil's lang^age — ** tbat tbe special aptitudes of tbe soU must be 
studied. Different regions bave different products : com is more con- 
genial to one, tbe vine to anotber. Such,'* be goes on to say, " is the 
chain of law, such tbe etemal covenant, with wbicb nature bas bound 
certain climes, from tbe day when Deucalion first burled bis stones on 
tbe unpeopled globe, stones wbence sprang man*s race, bard as they.*' 
In tbe fourth Eclogue be bad said tbat when the golden age of tbe future 
sbould at lengtb be fully consummated, the occupations of the sailor and 
the farmer wonld cease together : all lands would produce all tbings : tbe 
ground should not feel the barrow, nor the vineyard tbe pruning-book : 
the sturdy ploughman too (mark the epitbet) should at lengtb set bis 
buUocks free from the yoke. But such is not the dispensation \mder 
wbicb men now live. The appropriation of certain produce to certain 
soils is expressly intended to make labour necessary : and tbe same order 
of tbings wbicb ordained labour ordained frames of stone and thews of 
iron to grapple with it. What is tbe moral ? What, but tbat man and 
beast should accept tbe law of their being, and work with all their might ? 
" Ergo age,'* concludes the poet, 

'* Ergo age, terrae 
Fingae solum prirais extemplo a menübus anni 
Portes invertaiit taari, glaebasqae iacentis 
Polverulenta coqoat mataris solibos aestas." 

The soll is rieh (in tbe supposed case), requiring and repaying work: 
the bullocks are to be strong : tbe very line in wbicb they are mentioned 
labours with tbe intensity of their ezertion, wbicb is to begin with tbe 
year itself and to be repeated in tbe sununer : and when the clods bave 
thus been a second time tumed up and exposed to the sky, tbe sun is to 
perform its part in the great confederacy of toil, darting its meridian 
beams upon them, and baking them thorougbly tili they cramble into 
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dust. Having delivered his precepts for ploughing, fidlowing, stubble- 
burning, harrowing, cross- ploughing, irrigating, and draining, he reflects 
again on the ardaousness of a farmer^s duties, and proceeds again to 
laj a mjthological foundation for their support. FoUowing what is 
apparentlj a different, if not an inconsistent line of legend, he refere 
the origin of labour not to Deacalion's time, but to the ooming in 
of the silver age under Jupiter. In Satnm's dajs mankind had one 
common stock, and earth yielded eyeiy thing freely : Jove was the first 
to break up the land by human skill, using care to sharpen men's wits, 
nor letting the realm which he had made hia own grow dull under the 
weight of lethaigj. Then came the divers arts of life : so Toil conquered 
the World, relentless Toil, and Want that grinds in adversity. The 
acoms had begun to faü in the sacred forests and Dodona to withhold 
her sustenance, when Ceres taught men to plough and sow. Soon the 
com itself had hardship and sickness laid upon it : those plagues came 
in which give the fanner no respite, and, if he relazes his vigilance, drive 
faim back into a barbarism which resembles the golden age only in what 
it is without. " ünless your rake is erer ready to exterminate weeds, 
your shout to scare away birds, your hook to restrain the shade which 
darkens the land, and your prayers to call down rain, poor man, you will 
gaze on your neighbour*8 big heap of grain vdth unavaüing envy, betake 
yourself to the woods again, and shake the oak to allay your hunger." 
The same indomitable enthusiasm animates the poet, when, with the 
Second Book, a fresh diyision of his subject opens upon him. In a 
second invocation he sees himself and Bacchus as fcUow-labourers, 
taking part in every detail of the vintage. " Come hither, Father of the 
winepress ! strip off thy buskins, bare thy legs, and plunge them with 
me in the new must." He surreys his new province in all its length 
and breadth ; and the result is a fresh access of exulting energy. " Come 
then, husbandmen, and leam the culture proper to each according to its 
kind, and so mellow your wild fruits by cultivation, nor let the ground 
lie idle. What joy to plant Ismarus all over with the progeny of the 
wine-god, and dothe the mighty sides of Tabumus with a garment of 
olives!" No jot of the difficulty is abated or omitted: the objects of 
labour are mountains, which themselves suggest the notion of an arduous 
imdertaking : but the planting is to be thorough, the ciothing entire : 
and the reward is to be found in the work itself — ^that the wine-god 
shoold be propagated by human aid — that the weaving of so vast a rohe 
sbould be in human hands. But the poet is a worker too. His task is 
to instruct the labourer in his manifold duties, and record his manifold 
triumphs. He has launched his hark, and must perform the voyage ; 
and he calls on his patron to stand at his side, and spread with him tbe 
VOL. I. L 
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flying sali over tliis broad ooean. Again and again in the book we see 
glimpses of the same unflinching resolution : 

*' terram molto ante memento 
Sxeoquere, et magno9 scrobibns concidere montia." 

** Semimbns positifl» saperest diducere temun 
Saepiiu» ad capita, et dwro9 iaeiare bidentb, 
Aut presMO exercere aolum sab Tomere, ei ipta 
Flectere luctaniuiiUer vineia, iueeneoi.*' 

The plonghing is to be across, as well as up and down the linee of vines. 
The bullocks may be restiff : the turns maj be sharp and awkward : but 
the work is to be done. So when he passes from the vine, the olive, 
and the apple and its cognates, to less favoured trees, he seeks to shame 
the reluctant husbandman into a sense of bis duty. " I speak of fruit- 
trees — while the whole forest is teeming with produce, and the haunts 
of the birds, that know nought of culture, are red all OTer with blood- 
dyed benies. The lowly luceme is food for cattle : the tall grove sup- 
plics pine-torches : hence are fed the flames that give us light bj 
night. And are men to hesitate about planting and bestowing their 
pains ?'* " Shall nature do her part, and shaü not man do bis ?*' For 
the Third Book I need only refer to the pasaage which I instanced in a 
preceding paragraph — ^that where he talks of the arduous nature of the 
work to which he has bound himself, and the joy which for that veiy 
reason attends it. As before, he mentions bis own labours in connexion 
with those of the husbandman. " Enough of herds : another part of oor 
Charge is yet to do, the ceaseless care of the woolly sheep and shaggj 
goat. Here is a task indeed : here fix your hopes of renown, ye brave 
sons of the soil." The nature of his own ezertion is changed : it is not 
the immensity of his work which he contemplates now, but the resistance 
to be overcome in expressing a mean subject in the language of poetry : 
but it is labour still, and it is the effort required that makes bim love it. 
In the Fourth Book, it must be confessed, there seem to be few, if any, 
touches of this fecling. Yet some may perhaps be inclined to think 
that it does really appear there, only in another shape. There is no 
other part of the Gkorgics where we hear so litüe of the human 
labourcr. But the pervading atmosphere of the book is one of labour, 
from beginning to end. The conmmnity which is the subject of the 
labourer*s care is itself a miracle of labour : and the poet for the time 
is absorbed in it. He gives directions as usual to the husbandman 
about the position and construction of the hive, the taking of the honey, 
the remcdies for disease, and the like : the carcs of a bee-keeper are in 
some measure illustrated by the elaborate episode in which he teils how 
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tbe meiins of prodacing a new swarm came to be discovered : bat bis en- 
thusiasra is reserred for the unflagging toil of tbe bees tbemselves, for 
tbat organized industiy to wbicb tbe superhuman labours of tbe Cyclopes 
are supposed to fumisb no exaggerated parallel — for tbat self-sa(»ificing 
patriotism wbicb makes tbem brave deatb in cariying bome tbeir contri- 
bution to tbe common stock of boney. In tbe exordium of tbe First 
Book, at tbe end of a summary wbicb speaks of notbing but buman 
laboor, an epitbet is introdueed wbicb strikes a cbord, as some bare 
tbongbt, out of barmony witb tbe context, by commemorating tbe fra- 
gality of tbe bee side by side witb tbe weigbt of experience required for 
rearing and keeping it. If tbat epitbet was not intended, as it may well 
baye been, to announce to tbe reader tbat tbe poem would treat of bees 
as fully as of tbeir keepers, it may at least witness to tbe division of in- 
terests even tben existing in tbe poet's mind, and sbow tbat in tbe brief 
glanoe witb wbicb be took in tbe wbole of bis subject be tbougbt not 
of man alone, bat of all tbat can combine intelligence witb energetic 
toil. 

Tbe biograpber informs as tbat tbe composition of tbe Georgics occa- 
pied seven years. From wbatever soorce tbis statement was derived, it 
appears to meet tbe facts of tbe case as nearly as possible. Tbe last 
date of tbe Eclogues, as we saw, is probably 717 ; tbe concluding lines 
of tbe Georgics teil os tbat Yirgil was writing wbile Caesar was oon- f 
quering in tbe East, a time wbicb seems most natarally to refer to tbe 
victorioas progress of Octavianos afber tbe battle of Actiam in 724 (see . 
Merivale, yoL iii. pp. 358, 359). Forbiger rigbtly maintains tbat tbere ' 
is notbing to favoor Wagner*s inference from tbose lines, tbat tbe poem 
was entirely composed daring tbe events tbere spoken of. It is not 
likely tbat tbe poet rested on bis oars for five years afber tbe completion 
of tbe Eclog^es ; it is not likely tbat be employed bimself on any otber 
work : and we can easily anderstand tbat bis babits of composition, and 
tbe preparation necessary for an andertaking of sucb a cbaracter and 
magnitude, may bave made a period of seven years not more tban saffi- 
cient for tbe prodaction of tbe poem. At tbe same time it is natural 
enougb tbat be sbould bave made alterations in it during tbe remaining 
years of bis life, tbougb it was doubtless publisbed soon afber its comple- 
tion. Perbaps tbe only passage wbicb inevitably points to a later date 
tban 724 is w. 31 foll. of Book 3 ; bat tbe legend mentioned in tbe In- 
troduction to Book 4 would support tbe bypotbesis of more extensive 
cbanges, tbougb we need not suppose tbem in any case to bave been sucb 
as seriously to Interrupt tbe composition of tbe Aeneid. Wbetber tbe 
poet's residence at Naples (G. 4. 564), wbicb is mentioned as if it syn- 
chronized witb Caesar's progress in tbe East, is to be understood as 

L 2 
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referring to the entire time during whicli the Georgics were wiitten, 
or onlj to their coxnpletion, is not dear. Mr. Keightley remarks tbat 
the whole aspect of the poem \a Campanian : others have maintained as 
decidedly that it is Mantuan. The language in G. 2. 197 wonld suit 
Mantua better, as I have there obserred, while Spohn argaes that southem 
Italj can hardlj have been sufficiently tranquil to induce Virgil to fix 
bis residence there before 718. It would be easy to snggest that the 
poem was written partlj at Mantua, partlj, if not principallj, at 
Naples : but perhaps we have not data enough even for so onambitious 
ahjpothesis. 
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Ths talgect of the First Book is the tillage of the groond with a yiew to crops, cliieüy 
corn. The mention of the uncertainty of the weather at difierent times of the year 
leada the poet to giTO a lüt of the ngns of a storm and of fair weather, which he 
abridges from the Dioeemeia of Aratiu. From thia he passes to the signs of the 
political storm which had broken over Borne, and shows that eztemal natnre had been 
HO less eloquent there, while he prays that Octavianns Caesar may yet be spared to save 
Society. 

The yarioQS events mentioned in the oonduding lines are generally oonsidered to 
point to the earlier part of the period of seven years dnring which Virgil is snpposed to 
have been oomposing the Georgics, or to the time immediately preceding that period. 
Hr. Merivale, on the other band, believes the passage to have been written early 
in 722, dnring the general ezpectation of war between Octavianns and Antonius. 
His eiplanation of the poef s snpposed pontion deserves qnoting, both for the ingennity 
of the conoeption and ibr the rhetorical ability with which it is enibroed. '* The pro- 
▼ailing sentiment of gloomy yet vagne foreboding fbnnd ezpression in the Toioe of a 
yoathfnl enthnnast. Cherished by Maecenas, and hononred with the smiles of Octavins 
himself, Virgil beheld in the sway of the chief of the Romans the fairest angniy of 
legitimate and peaceAil goyemment. With strains of thrilling eloqnenoe not less 
mnsical than those with which Lncretins had soared into the airy realms of ima^na- 
tion, he desoended to the snbject of the honr, and gave words to the thonghts with 
which eveiy boeom was heaving. He invoked tho native gods of Italy, with Romnlns 
and Vesta, gnardians of Tnscan Tiber and Roman Ptüatine, to permit the yoathfnl 
hero to save a sinking world. He reminded his conntrymen of the gnilt of their fiithers* 
fathers, which had effiiced the landmarks of right, and fiUed the world with wars and a 
thonsand forms of crime. He monmed the decay of hnsbandry, the dishononr of the 
plongh, the desolation of the fields : he sighed orer the dank of the armonrer's forge, 
and the training of the nurtic oonscript. It was not the border skirmishes with the 
Germans or the Furthians that conld ezdte snch a phrenzy of alarm : it was the hate 
of neighbonr against neighbonr, the impending oonflict of a world in arms. The foes 
of Rome were indeed nging against her, bnt her deadliest enemy was of her own 
honsehold. Vu^ pointed to the Rhine and the Enphratesi, bnt his eye was fixed npon 
the Nile." (Hist. toL iii. pp. 808, 4.) In a note, after qnoting yt. 609—611, he adds : 
" In the year 717 there was actnal war&re on the Rhine and the Enphrates, bat at 
that time there was apparent harmony between the triomvirs, and the prospect at least 
of nniTeraal padflcation. On the other hand, in the year 722, there was no appre- 
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bennon of boetiUti« on ihe eMtern or the northeni flxmtier, bot tbero wu a general 
foreboding of civil war." So fiir as tbe poem itaelf is ooaoemed, it ib of ooaxae qpen to 
ua to fix on any date between the two points of time asdgned respectiTely to its com- 
menoement and its oompletion. Nor do the general probabilities of the cue belp os 
mach. Wben Virgil wrote the Fourth Edogae the recollections of the Penisian war 
were buried by the peace of Bnmdiaam : bat the oondact of Antonina may weD have 
revived them again long before the final straggle for empire between the two rivala. 
Yii^ owed nothing to Antonioa, and ao might pa» bim over in ölenoe— he doea no 
more — at a time when the triomvir was not yet the public enemy. 

Quid &ciat laetaa segetes, quo sidere terram 
Yertere, Maecenasy.ulmisque adiungere Titis 
Gonveniaty quae cura boimiy qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori, apibus quanta experientia parcis, 



1—^.] 'Agricoltore, the coltivation of 
vines, the care of catÜe, and that of bees, 
are to be my subjects :' a more or leas pre- 
dfle ennmeration of the matten actually 
treated of in the Georgics, thoogh the snb- 
jects of Books 1 and 2 are ratber indicated 
poetically than fuUy described. 

1.] This diviaion of the sabjects of Book 
1 aeems to be taken, as Serv. remarks, from 
the title of Heaiod's poem, "Efrya koI 'Hfii^ 
pai. So 2. 1, " Hactenos arvorum cultoa 
et aidora caeli." ' Laetae segetes ' seems 
to have been a common expreasion, naed 
evcn by coontry people, aa we find from 
Cic. de Or. 8. 38, "gemmare vitea, loxa- 
riem eate in herbia, laetaa aegetea etiam 
rustici dicnnt," where it U inatanoed aa a 
metapbor. ' Laetamen ' ia a technical term 
among agricoltaral writera for mannre. 
Keightley thinks that the phyaical aenae of 
'laetaa' waa the primary one, and that it 
waa thenoe tranaferred to the mind; bat 
Cicero'a view aeema more natoral, It ia 
not eaay to determine whether 'aegetea' 
refers to the land or the com. Colamclla 
(2. 15) haa " aegetea laetaa excitare/' which 
points ratber to the latter : bat a few linea 
above he aaea '* aegetem " anmiatakeably of 
the field where tbe com ia to be aown. 
«I^ietaa' would apply eqaally to both, aa 
may be aeen from tv. 101, 102. 'Quo 
aidere ' like " quo aigno," v. S54. Addison 
(Essav on the Qeorgics preflxed to Dryden'a 
tranalation) aaya that « Virgil, to deviate 
from the common form of worda, woold not 
roake ose of ' tempore,' bat ' aidere :' " bat 
the Stars enter promincntly iuto Virg.'a 
plan, constituting in fact the shephez^'a 
calendar (w. 20i folL). 

2.] < Vertere terram ' aa in v. 147, where 
' ferro ' ia added. " Vertentea vomere glae- 
bas," Lacr. 1. 211. 'Vertere' ia oaed 



withont an ablative by GoL 8, 13, in 
coi\janction with * anbigere.' ' Maeoenas,' 
IKct. Bieg., the person to whom the poem 
ia inacrilMd, aa the Worka and Days are 
to Peraes, the poem of Lacr. to Memmioa. 

8.] < Cara— caltaa.' So 'caltua' and 
'caratio' occur in a aimilar oonnexion, 
Cic. N. D. 2. 63, qnoted by Heyne. ' Ha- 
bendo pecori,' aa we ahoold aay, for breed- 
ing cattie: nearly äquivalent to "ad ha- 
bendam pecoa," a ose of the dative with 
the gärandive aafficientiy common, eape* 
dally in official designationa, e. g. " triam- 
Tiri agria dividendia." See Madv. § 241, 
oba. 8, § 415 obaa. 

4.] 'PMori, aptboa' waa re^red by 
Heina. for 'pecori, atqae apibua,' which ia 
foand in Rom. alone of Ribbeck'a MSS., and 
there from a late correction. ' Experientia,' 
of the bee-keeper, not of the beea, whose 
habita are only described incklentally. So 
4. 315, 816, " Qaia Deoa hane, Moiae, qoia 
nobia extudit artera P Unde nora ingressos 
hominum experientia cepit ?" ' Habendia' 
then will have to be aupplied from 'ha- 
bende' ' Parcis ' ia an omamental epithet, 
indicating the bee aa it ia in itaelf, not aa 
an olject of ita keeper'a care. Perhaps 
W6 may aay that it haa aa appropriateness 
here, aa snowing that the natnre of the 
bees themselvca ia a subordinate pari of the 
aubjoct of Book 4. See pp. 146, 147. 
Wagn. and Forb. think it refera to the 
diflLeulty of keeping ap and increaaing the 
atock of beea; bot thoogh thia would 
agree well with ' habendo,' Uie uae of ' per- 
cus' would be cxtrcmcly liarsh, and not 
aupported by 3. 403 (where the epithet is 
poetically transferred (Vom the Sparer to the 
thing spared), not to mention that the &ct 
itadf ia diapoted by Kdghtley. 
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Hinc canere incipiam. Yos, o clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem caelo qiiae ducitis annuxn» 
Liber et alma Ceres, veetro d munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariBta, 
Poculaque inventis A^heloia miscuit uvis ; 



5.] ' Hinc indpiam ' seems to mean ' I 
will take up the wng from this point of 
time,' ' I will beg^ now/ So Yarro, R. B. 
2. 1, prooeedfl to bis rabject with the words 
** incipiam hinc/' Not antike is '* hinc re- 
iert,"B.6.41,'nexthe8ings.' Voss's Inter- 
pretation of ' hinc ' aa *' honun partem/' " ex 
his," likeröy kfdB^v, Hom. Od. 1. 10, as if 
to show the modeaty of the poet, is far lesa 
simple and obvioua. Pal. originally had 
' bic' ' Incipiam ' ia ratber ' I will under- 
take ' than ' I will begin/ as is rightly re- 
marked by Henry on A. 2. 13. Koightley 
comp. Lucr. 1. 55, "Diaaerere incipiam.*' 
The whole ezordinm may be' translated, 
' What makea a oom-field smile, what star 
snita best for tnming up the soil and 
marrying the vine to the elm, what care 
oxen neä, what is the mathod of breeding 
cattle, and what wcight of man's ezperience 
presenres the frugal Commonwealth of beea 
— such b the song I now eseay.' 

6 — 42.] ' I invoke the sun and moon, the 
powers that give com and wine, the wood- 
gods and nymphs, the gods of horses, herds, 
and flocksy the patrons of the olire, the 
plongh,and the forest-trees — in short^every 
rural power, and especially Caesar, our 
future deity, who has yet bis province to 
chooae. Mar he, in pity to the husband- 
men, begin bis reign at once, and accept 
tbeir homage and mine.' 

6.] It is a question whether the sun and 
moon are meant to be identified with or 
distingnished from Bacchus and Ceres. 
The asyndctou looks ratber in favonr of 
the former view, which has the authority 
of Macrobius (Sat. 1. 18). It is no argn- 
ment against it that Yarro, in invoking 
the soda at the beginning of bis troatise 
De Se Bustica, discriminatea the two pairs 
of deities from each other, as bis enumera- 
tion in other respects is snfficiently unlike 
Yirg.'s : nor will the objection tliat Yirg. 
is not likely to have introduced a mystioiu 
doctrine into a poem on a practical salject 
weigh much with those who appreciate the 
charvcter of the poet. A moro serions 
difficulty is started by Eeightley, who 
obsenres that thongh t he en n m ay b are 
be cn identified wi th Boccliuis asMacrob. 
sbows from other instäuccs, it is not esta- 
blishcd that the moo u and Ceres wero cvcr 



considered the same. Bnt if the first part 
of the identiAcation is made out, the coin- 
ddence with Yirg.'s language seems too 
striking to be accidentiü, and thus the 
remunmg hypothesis beoomes probable, 
even in default of direct evidence in ita 
favour. Besides Proserpine, aa Keightley 
admits, was occasionally classed in this 
manner with Bacchus, and was in fact 
worshipped under the name of Libera (Cic. 
Yerr. 2. 4b 48): and we know that the 
iunctions of Ceres and those of her daughter 
were not always separated. On ' Lumina' 
there is a curious note of Serv.: " JVifffWfia 
fuit, sed emendavit ipse, quia postea 
ait. St V09 agr99twm praeMenÜa mumina 
FÖluni" Wakefield adopts < nnmina,' wbile 
Wagn. supposes Senr.'s remark to refcr 
to V. 7, where ' numine ' is the secoud rcad- 
ing of Med. for < munere.' ' Caelo,' along 
the sky. The general sense of the line 
is parallel to Lucr. 5. 1436 folL, cited by 
Heyne, "At vigiles mundi magnum [et] 
▼ersatUe templum Sol et Inna suo lustrantea 
lumine circum Perdocuere bomines anno- 
mm tempora verti. Et certa ratione geri 
rem atque ordine certo." 

7.] * Liber' and 'Ceres' were worshipped 
together at Rome. Keightley, Myth. p. 
4ßb. 'Si' used as frequently in adjura- 
tions. The worshipper affocts to make the 
ezistence of the attribntes of the gods de- 
pendent on the granting of bis prayer. 

SJ 'Chaoniam/ a literary epithet: see 
on £. 1. 54. So " Dodona" of the oak, v. 
149. 

9.] 'Pocula,' perhaps of the draught 
ratber than of the cup» as in E. 8. 28, 
though it might well bc^ ita usnal sense. 
* Acheloia ' agrees with * Chaoniam,' as if 
the poet had meant to repreeent Epirus and 
Aetolia aa the cradle of the human race. 
Achelous was said to be the oldest of all 
rivers, whenoe the name was frequently put 
for water in general (£ur. And. 166, Bacch. 
625 : see Macrob. Sat. 5. 18). Hyginus (fab. 
274) and Serv. have stories connecting the 
disoovery of wine with the neighbourhood 
of the Achelous. Hermann has a disscrta- 
tion '* De Musis fiuvialibus Epicharmi et 
Eumeli " (reprinted in vol. 2 of bis Opus- 
cula), where he rejects this ezplanation, and 
conüeuds that river-water got the name 
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Et V08, agrestum praesentia numina, Fauni^ lo 

Ferte simul Faunique pedem Drj^adesque puellae : 
Munera vestra caiio. Tuque o, cui prima frementem 
Fudit equum magno tellus percussa tridenti, 
Neptune ; et cultor nemormn, cui pinguia Oeae 
Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta iuvenci ; 15 

Ipse, nemus linquens patrium saltusque Lycaei, 
Pan, ovium custoa, tua si tibi Maenala curae. 



AchelouB trom the mnae AcheimB, the pa- 
troness of riven. 

10.] 'Fauni/E.6. 27. 

11.1 * Ferro pedem/ of ordinary motion, 
A. 2. 756, Catull. 14. 21, of dancing, Hör. 
2 Od. 12. 17, which may be its aense here, 
as the FauiM in E. 6 are made to dance. 
'Jlie repetition of ' Faani ' serves as a kind 
of correction of the previons verse, where 
they alone were mentioned. Keightley re- 
marks on the union of the Italian Fauna 
with the Grcek Diyads. 

12.] ' Munera,' fi. 3. 68. * Tuque ' and 
' cultor neinorum ' nwy be coupled with the 
preceding lines, being oonrtructed gram- 
maticallv with 'ferte pedem,' or a verb 
may be borrowed from v. 18. ' Prima ' is 
virtually equivalent to 'primum/ the point 
being that this was the first horae pro- 
dncel. * Frementem/ of a war-horse, A. 
7. 638., 11. 699., 12. 82. 

13.] Neptune produced the first horse, 
Scyphius, in Thewaly, by a stroke of bis 
trident. "Primus ab aequorea percussis 
cnspide saxis Thessaliens sonipes, bellis 
fataübus omen, Exsiluit," Lucan 6. 393. 
Heyne and some of the earlier commen- 
tatora suppose the reference to be to tbe 
contest between Neptune and Minerva for 
the honour of naming Athens, when the 
former produced a horse, the latter an 
olivc : bnt it may be doubted whether this 
Version of the legend was current in Virg/s 
time, as the Greek writers represent Nep- 
tune to have produced not a horse, but a 
.pring of Salt water (Hdt. 8. 55). In Ov. 
M. 6. 75, where the story is told, the MBS. 
Vary between * fretum * and 'ferum.* 8erv., 
who explains the present paasage by this 
legend, teils us that in bis time the greater 
part of the ancicnt copies actually read 
* aquam ' ibr ' equum,' though ho himself 
prefers the latter. Water, as he remarks, 
IS no part of the snbject of the Georgics, 
and tlie epithet 'frementem' wonld not 
Buit 'aquam' so well. 'Fudit' of easy 
prodnction, as in Lucr. 6. 917, " Tempore 
qnoprimura tellus animalia fhdit" (quoted 



by Gerda), which perhaps Virg. had in his 
mind. Pal. has ' fiindit,' which might be 
paralleled from A. 8. 141. 

14.1 ' Cultor nemorum:'Aristaeus(IMct. 
B.), identified by his association with Ceos, 
which he delivered from drought, and 
where he was honoured with the attributea 
of Zeus. 'Cultor' is gencrally taken as 
= 'inoola,' simply donoting Aristaeus as 
a wood-god : but its use elsewhere in Virg. 
would be in favour of taking it as a cultt- 
vator, marking out Aristaeus' functions as 
agricultural no less than pastoral. 'Dreascr 
of woods and groves/ So of Jupiter, E. 3. 
61, " nie colit terras." Thus ' dumeta ' in 
the ncxt line would be no less emphatic 
than ' iuvenci/ ' Pfttron of the brakes and 
of the herds that feed there.' Schradcr 
coi\j. ' pecorum.' One story made Aristaeus 
the first planter of the olive. ' Cui ' seems 
to imply that the process goes on Ibr him, 
because he is its patron and author, thus 
denoting causation indirectly. Comp. 2. 
5. So Lucr. 1. 7, 8, " tibi suavis daedala 
tellus Submittit flores : tibi rident aequora 
ponti." 'Pinguia/ luxuriant. So "fblia 
pinguissima" Fliny 21. 9, "coma pin- 
guiasima " Suet. Ner. 20. The fertility of 
Ceos was so great that the wild fig-tree 
was Said to bear there three times a year, 
Athen. 3, p. 77, quoted by Cerda. 

15.] " Pascuntur .... amantis ardua 
dumoe," 3. 315. ' Ter centum,' indefinite, 
like " trecentae catenae/' Hör. 3 Od. 4. 79. 

16.] ' Come thou too in thy power from 
thy forest home and the Lycean lawns, Fan, 
tender of sheep, by the love thou bearest 
thy Maenalus, and stand gracioualy at my 
aide, god of Tegea.' ' Ipse,' as the great 
rund god. The line is apparently modelled 
on Theoer. 1. 123 foll., the resemblanoe to 
which would be closer if we were to read 
' seu ' for ' si ' with Schrader ; but ' si ' is 
sufiiciently defended by v. 7. ' Lycaei,' £. 
10. 15. 

17.] 'Ovium custos/ the shepherd «or* 
^(ox^y. 'Maenalus,' B. 8. 21., 10. 55 
(where the pl. is uaed). 
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Adsis, o Tegeaee, favens^ oleaeque Minerva 
Inventrix, uncique puer monstrator aratri, 
Et teneram ab radice ferens, Süvane, cupressum^ 20 

Dique deaeque omnes, Studium quibus arva tueri, 
Quique novas alitis non ullo Bemine fruges, 
Quique satis largum caelo demittitis imbrem ; 
Tuque adeo, quem mox quae sint habitura deorum 
Goncilia, incertum est^ urbesne invisere, Caesar, 25 

Terrarumque yelis curam, et te maxumus orbis 
Auctorem firugum tempestatumque potentem 



18.] "Calami, Fbn Tegeaee, tni," Prop. 
4. 3. 30. For the rtory of Minerva and the 
olive aee on y. 13. 

19.1 TriptoIemuBisnatiirally mentioned 
after Mmerva,as the legend connected both 
with Attica. Other stories represented 
OsiriB as the inventor of the plongh (Tiball. 
1 . 7. 29), and tbis is the view of Serv. here : 
bat 'puer' points to Triptolemos, who ap- 
pears in worlu of art as a yonth (Dict. 
B.). ' Monstrator :' *' sacri monstrator ini- 
qni/' Or. Ibis 899. So "monstrata pia- 
cnla," A. 4. 6S6, the ezpiations prescribed 
by the priestess. 

ao.] Silvanns (E. 10. 24) is represented 
in scuipture with a cypress in his band, 
and hence called 8cy8po^pof . See Heyne. 
His connezion with the cypress is aeconnted 
for by the legend of his attachment to Cy- 
partasnsy an Italianized Tersion of one of 
the mytbes of ApoUo. In Catull. 62 (64). 
289 Peneos appeais at the bridal of Pelens 
and Thetis bearing trees placked np by 
the roots, and among them the cypress. 

* Ab radice' with 'ferons/ a sort of Con- 
densed ezpression, as Catnllns, 1. c, has 
*' tulit radicitns." Serv. mentions a variant 
'tenent.' 

21.1 Serr. says that the pontiffs, after 
invoking the gods whose aid was specially 
roquired in tbs particnhur case, concloded 
with a general invocation. The names of 
Borae of the roral deities of Italy may be 
found in Varro, B. K. 1. 1 ; others are 
given by Serv. from Fabios Pictor. Ursi- 
nOÜ qö^es'l'ro^. \ 13. 41, " Diqne dcaeqne 
omnes, quibns est tntela per agroe," evi- 
dently an imitation. * Stadium taeri/ 2. 
195. For a discuasion on this dass of ex- 
pressions» see on v. 213. In the case of 

* Stadium' perhaps it is more natural to 
regard the infinitive as a nominative, and 
make it the subject of the proposition. Bat 
in 3. 179, 180 ' Studium' certainly seems 
to be tiie subject, 'praelabi' being con- 



nected with it, like ' ad bella,' probably in 
a gerundial construction, as if it had been 
'Studium bellandi, aut praelabendi.' 

22.1 'Non ullo' was restored by Heins, 
from Med. and others for ' nonnullo,' which 
is found in Gud. and recognized by Serv., 
thongh an Insertion in hu tezt seems to 
apply to 'non ullo.' Pier, mentions an- 
other reading, 'nullo de,' and Rom. un- 
metrically gives 'non ullo de.' The abl. 
is descriptive of ' fruges.' The distinction 
is a general one between nature and culti- 
▼ation, not, as in 2. 10 — 13, between 
Spontaneons production and production by 
seed. 

24.] This invocation of Caesar is proba- 
bly, as Keightley observes, the first sped- 
men of the kind. It was followed by Lucan 
and Statins, the former invoking Nero, the 
latter Domitian. ' Adeo :' see on E. 4. 11. 
' Moz ' has been thought to contain a bad 
oompliment ; but the poet's present object 
is to saythat his patron wUl be deined, 
not to wish that bis death may be delayed. 
Comp. V. 603. 

26.] 'Concilia' seems to mean merely 
Company or society, as in Cic. Tusc. 1. 30, 
" seclusum a ooncilio deorum." ' Of whom 
we know not in what house of gods thou 
art in good time to sit.' Some understand 
'urbis' (genitive) of Rome, and connect 
'invisere' with 'curam;' but it is more 
natural to confine 'invisere' to 'urbes,' 
and make 'curam ' the object of 'velis,' as 
indeed is ' invisere,' rightly regarded. So 
in Hör. 1 Od. 1. 4 " cofiegisse " is virtuallv 
a nominative, and as such is joined with 
" meta." OcU. 13. 21 says that ' urbisne ' 
was found in a copy oorrected by Virg.'s 
own band, but he regards it as acc. pl. 
'Invisere' seems to have the force of 
4wowr96€w, which is peculiarly used, e. g. 
b^ Aesch., of divine regard and super- 
vision. 

27.] 'Auctorem' has here ita füll ety- 
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Aocipiat, cingenB matema tempora mjrto, 
An deus inmensi yeniaa maxiB ao tua nautae 
Kumina sola oolant, tibi serviat ultima Thule, 30 

Teque sibi generum Tethys emat omnibiis undis ; 
Anne noyum tardis sidus te menaibus addas. 
Qua locus Erigonen inter Ghelasque sequentis 
Panditur ; ipse tibi iam bracchia contrabit ardena 
Scorpios, et caeli iusta plus parte reliquit ; 35 

Quidquid eris,— nam te nee sperant Tartara regem. 



mological fbroe, ' angere ' and iti oognates 
being repeatedly usä of vegetable growth. 
"Ad frogea augendaa atque animant»," 
Loer. 5. 80. ' Tempestatumqne potentem' 
occun again A. 1. 80., 3. 528, where it 
seenu to mean storms rather than, as here, 
weather generally ; bat t)ie lepetition may 
teach OS that the diflbient moaningB are 
not Ukely to bave been discrimmatod in 
Virg.'s mind so sbarply as in ours. ' The 
givor of its increase, and lord of ita chauge* 
fnl seasons.' 

28.] * Cing«ns matenia tempora myrto/ 
nearly repeated A. 5. 72. For the oon- 
nexion of the myrtle with Venus, see B. 
7. 62 ; for that of the Julian funily with 
Venus, K. 9. 47. The myrtle coronation 
seems to be meant aa an acknowledgment 
of royalty. 

29.] 'Or whether thy Coming shall be 
as the god of the nnmeasared sea, the sole 
power to daim the seaman's homage, with 
fiirthest Thule to be thy handmaid, and 
Tethys buying thee for her daughter with 
the dower of all her waves.' * Dens,' the 
god, not a god, as is shown by 'sola, 
ultima Thule' (expressing the eztent of 
the dominion) and ' omnibns undis.' * In- 
mensi maris,' Lncr. 2. 590, the kw^tpmp 
w6¥rot of Homer. 'Venias,' come to be, 
beoome. "Nemo repente venit turpis- 
simus," JuY. 2. 83, " dignus Yenias hede* 
ris," Id. 7. 29. 

SO.] Two of Kbbeck's cnrsives read 
' magna ' for ' sola.' * Thule,' the extreme 
northem point of legendary travel, dis- 
puted about by the ancient geographera 
(Strabo 4, p. 201), and variously identified 
: by the modems with ZeÜand, loeland, and 
; Jutland. 

31.] Caesar is to many one of the 
Oceanides, and to receire as dowry the 
whole kingdom of the sea. The expression 
is like Eur. Med. 234, xfriifiArmv iwtpßoXf 
H6<riP wptuirOai. 

32.] Caesar is invited to tako bis place 
among the signs of the Zodiac, which wero 



identified with living bdngs. ' Tardis ' ia 
g^erally explained of the summer months, 
alter Manil. 2. 102, "cum aol advei^a 
per astra Aeativurn tardis attoUit meonbua 
annum ;" but it need be no more than a 
dispara^ng e^thet, intended to exalt the 
power of Caesar, who is to speed the 
year, aa Cowley (Davideis, Book 1) saye», 
"The old dmdging Sun from hia long>- 
beaten way Shall at thy voioa start, and 
miaguide the day." 

33.] * Erigonen,' IXct. R und» < Ica- 
rius.' * CheStt,' x^Ais, the cIaws of the 
Boorpion (Arat. 81, fxtydXas iwiftaiw x^l- 
\ds), which In the early representations 
of the EO^ac occnmed the place of a 
separate sign. So Ov. M. 2. 195, '* E^ 
locus, in geminos ubi bracchia concavat 
arcus Scorpios, et cauda flexisque ntrim- 
que laoertis Porrigit in spatinm signonun 
membra duorum." When the balancse 
was introduced, it was sometimes plaoed 
in the scorpion's claws» as in a sculptupc 
referred to by Heyne. Augustns' birth 13 
Said to have taken plaoe under Libra, 
according to the ordinaiy oompatation, 
and there may be also a compUment in- 
tended to the justice of bis goTemment. 
* Sequentis,' next in order. 

34.] * Ipse . . . reliquit,' parentheUcal. 
The soorpion retires of himself, so that tbc 
place is in fact ready for Caesar. 'Ar- 
dens,' as a star, and also aa a poiaonoua 
creature. 

35.] 'Reliquit,' the reading of Med., 
Born., and Oud., is more forcible than 
' relinquit,' (FaI. and two of Ribbeck's cur- 
rives,) expressing further the scoriaon's 
alacrity. 'Iusta plus parte:' haring for- 
merly taken more than bis sbare^ now he 
is content with less. 

36.] 'Sperant' Med. (first reading), 
Rom., Pal. a m. p., rightly adopted by 
Wagn. for 'sperent,' which would crcate 
rather a tantology with the next line. 
With ' sperant ' the senae is, ' llie honour 
is too great for Tartarus to hopc j and you 
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Neo tibi regnandi yeniat tarn, dira oupido ; 

Quamvis Elydos miretor Graecia campos, 

Nee repetita sequi curet Proserpina matrem — 

Da facilem cursum« atque audacibus adnue ooeptis, 40 

Ignarosque idae meoum nuBeratos agrestis 

Ingredere, et yotis iam nimo adsuesce vocari. 

Yere novo, gelidus canis cum montibus humor 
Liquitur et Zephyro putris.se glaeba resolvit, 
Depresao incipiat iam tum mihi tauruß aratro 45 

Ingemere, et sulco attritos splendescere yomer. 
nia seges demum yotis respondet ayari 



canoofc be m deBiroui of 6m]^ire on any 
terms as to wish to be king there.' For 
' nee ' Med. (fint reading) has ' ne/ 

87.] 'Tun diiB copido/ A. 6. 873., 9. 
185, which ahow that ' dira' merely meana 
intens. The line was not improbably 
the original of Milton's, '*To reign is 
worth ambition, tbough in belL" 

dS, 39.] 'Tbough the Oreeks paint 
glowing pictorei of filyunm, and Proser- 
pine 8bow8 a preference for the world below 
oYer tbe world above*' 

40.] 'Voacbiafe me a smootb coarse, 
and smile on mj hold endeavonra, and in 
pity, Uke mine, ror tbe ooontryman aa he 
wanders blind and nnguided, awome tbe 
god, and attune thine ear betimea to the 
voice of prayer.' The sentence begnn 
▼. 24 18 bere completed. 'Da facilem 
carsum/ a metapbor from sailing (" cursum 
dare," A. 8. 837). Comp. 2. 89, where 
Maecenaa is aaked to beoome tbe com- 
panion of tbe voyage, as Caesar bere to 
be its patron. So Ovid (F. 1. 3, qaoted by 
Cerda) to Qermaniciu, "timidae dinge 
navi» iter.'' 'Andacibos,' like "sanctoa 
amuB reclndere fantia," 2, 175. K^htley. 
41.] The ignoranoe of tbe biuibandmen 
is invoWed in tbe poet's undertaking to 
enligbten them. Ii we believe yirg. to 
have fonnd a special motire for writing bis 
poem in tbe depreased state of Boman 
agricnltare, there is donbtless an alluBioii 
to it bere. ' yiae,' perhape with reference 
to tbe metapbor of tbe preoeding line. 
' Mecnm ' wiüi ' miseratus.' 

42.] ' Ingredere,' nsed as in A. 8. 518« 
where Evander invites Aeneas to take upon 
him tbe oommand of tbe Tyrrbenians. 
So " Adgredere o msgnos, aderit ia*n tem- 
pns, bonores," £. 4. 48. Caesar then is 
itüled upon to enter on bis divinity. The 
other Interpretation, explaining tbe word 
with rcfcrenoe to 'viae,' 'begin to tread 



tbe path,' seems on tbe wbole less likely 
on account of the words that follow, ' votis 
iam nunc adsuesce vocari/ ' yotis ' abl. : 
see on A. 5. 284. 

48 — 49.] 'Begin to ploagb as soon as 
winter is over. A foorfold plougbing will 
be repaid by an abundant barvest.' 

4d.] ColumeUa (2. 2, § 2) teils the far- 
mer not to wait for some fixed day, as the 
beginning of spring, bat to commence 
Operations before tbe winter b well over, 
say after tbe ides of January. ' Gelidus 
. . . resolvit ' give tbe reason wby tbts is 
tbe earUest moment wben plougbing can 
begin. 

44.] ' Liquitur mootibus,' like " Liquun- 
tur rupibus amnes," 2. 185. 'Zephyro' 
is the agent by wbose help the liberation 
takes place. £mm. well comp. 2. 880, 
"Zephyrique tepentibus auris Laxant arva 
Sinus," Hör. 1 Od. 4. 1, "Solvitnr acris 
hiems grata vice veris et Favoni," Stat. 
Theb. 4. 1, " Tertius borreutem Zephyris 
Iflxaverat annum Phoebus." 

45.] The acyuncts 'depresso,' Mnge- 
mere,' ' attritus,' ' splendescere,' imply that 
the plonghing is to be thorough. So 
"fortes invertant tauri," v. 65. Tbe lan- 
guage of the first clause is borrowed f rom 
Lucr. 5. 209, " vis bumana . . . vaUdo con- 
sueta bidenti Ingemere, et terram pressis 
prosdndcre aratris." 'Taurus' bere and 
elsewbere for 'hos' or 'iuvencus.' The 
andents never plougbed with bulls, any 
more than tbe modems. 

46.] Serv. quotes from Cato's disoonrse 
to Mb Bon, " Vir bonus est, M. fili, colendi 
peritus, cuius ferramenta splendent." The 
notion liere may be of rubbing off tbe rust 
of winter. Med. (second reading) and one 
or two otbers have ' vomis.' 

47, 48.] The common practioe was to 
plougb three times, in spring, summer, and 
autnmnj but where tbo soU was stroiig 
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Agricolaey bis quae solem, bis frigora sensit ; 

Illius imnensae ruperunt horrea messes. 

At prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus aequor, GO 

Yentos et yarium caeli praediscere morem 

Cnra sit ac patrios cnltusque habitusque locontm, 

Et quid quaeque ferat regio, et quid quaeque recuset 

Hie segetes, iUie veniunt felicius uvae ; 

Arborei fetus alibi, atque iniussa Tirescunt 55 

Ghtimina. Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores, 

India mittit ebur, moUes sua tura Sabaei, 



there was another pkroghing in the antonrn 
of the previoufl year. So Pliny explaina 
the paasage (18. 20), '*quarto Mii suloo 
Yergilius existimatnr Tolnisse, cnm dixit» 
optimam esae segetem, quae bis solem, bis 
frigora sensiaset. ' Heyne comp. Tbeocr. 
25. 25| rptv6\oit air6pO¥ 4p Pttoiaip ''E<r6^ 
8tc ßdKkopTts «cd r*Tpa96\oiauf Sfioltts. 
' Sensit ' refers to the effect of the ploogh- 
ing, after which the land woold be more 
alive to fed the hot and cold seasons. 
See p. 144. 'S^es' is of oonrse the 
bind. 

49.] 'lUiiis,' segetis. 'Rnpemnt hor- 
rea:' *see, the bimis are bnrst at once/ 
the pexf. expressing instantaneoos action, 
as in 2. 81. «Horrea Tincat," 2. 518. 
Bat it woold be eqnally poasible, thongh 
less forcible, to renaer the perfect ' have 
been known to borst.' 

50 - 68.] ' First however nnderstand the 
natnre of the soil and cUmate. Different 
soils are adapted to different producta, as 
experience shows. It is Nature's hiw, as 
old as man's creation.' 

50.] <At' Qud., 'ac' Med., Rom., I\d. 
The former seems better, as the poet ap- 
parently interrupts himself, bnt the ex- 
temal authority of the Utter leaves the 
question doubtnil. 

51.] The same question is raised by 
Yarro at the outset of bis work (1. 8. 4), 
and also by ColnmeUa (1 pref.), who has 
Virg. in hu mind. Lucr. 1. 296 talks of 
the ' facta ac mores ' of the winds. 

52.] * Patrios cultus,' as we should say, 
the agricultnral antecedents of the spot, 
which is spoken of as if it were a person 
with ancestors. So * morem caeli ' and < re- 
cuset ' imply personifications. The expres- 
sion then is virtually equivalent to * pro- 
prios cultus,' 2. 35. Comp. A. 1. 51, 589 
notes. ' Cultnsque' is the reading of the 
best MSS., indudingall Ktbbeck's, so that 
'patrios' belongs to 'habitns' as well as 



'coltus.' Heyne fbDows others in read- 
ing 'cnltns,' nnderstanding 'patrioe cul- 
tus ' of the mode of culture practiaed by 
the past generation. The whole subject ia 
dealt wiä more at large by Wrg, 2. 109 
foU. 

54.] 'Veninnt,' 2. 11. BIbbeck reads 
' illi ' nrom a quotation in Anisianus. Bat 
there is no proof that Virg. ever nsed this 
archaic ibrm of 'illic/ thougfa lUbbeck 
fiuds it in 8. 17, as Donatus (on Ter. 
Adelph. 1. 2. 86) did long ago in A. 2. 
548. Pal. origmally had < hinc — illinc' 

55.] With KeighUey I have recalled the 
oomma after * allbi,' so as to make * fetoa ' 
and * gramina ' alike snbjects of ' Tirearont,' 
which seems spedally appropriate where 
young trees are spoken of. 

567] 'Nonne vides,' a favourite Lacre- 
tian expression. So Aratus opens hia Dio- 
aomeia with ohx 6fidas. 'Tmolus' (Dict. 
Oeog.) is named by no earlier writer than 
Virg. as prodncing saffron, the place moat 
famous for which was Cilida, so that it ia 
possible this may be one of Virg.'s geo- 
gpraplucal inaocuracies. The later writera 
who Support Vix^. (Golumella, Solinua, 
and Marcunus Capella) probably only oopy 
him. Serv. mentions an altematiTe of nn- 
derstanding ' croceos odores ' of the pecu- 
liar smell of the Tmolian wine (2. 96) ; but 
this seems very unlikelv. The MSS. pmnt 
to 'Molus,' which Ribbeck adopts; but 
the Omission of 't' after 'ut' is natural, 
and in spelling proper names even the host 
HSS. are untrustworthy guides. 

67.] ' Mittit,' sends to Rome. For the 
indic. see on £. 4. 52. But Med. has 
'mittat,' which may be right. PaL gives 
'mittet.' India produoed the langest 
elephants (Pliny 8. 11), whenoe ivory is 
called «Indus dens' CatuU. 62 (64). 48. 
' Molles sua tura Sabaei :' '* odores, Quos 
teuer e terra ^vite mittit Arabs," Tibull. 
2.2.4. 
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At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus 

Gastorea, Eliadum palmas Epiros equarum P 

Continuo has leges aetemaque foedera certis 60 

Inposuit Datura locis, quo tempore prinmin 

Deucalion yacumn lapides iactavit in orbem^ 

TTnde homines Dati, durum genus. Ergo age, terrae 

Pingue solum primis extemplo a mensibus anni 

Fortes invertant tauri, glaebasque iacentis 65 

Pulyerulenta coquat maturis solibus aestas ; 

At d non fuerit tellus feeunda, sub ipsum 

Arcturum tenui aat erit suspendere sulco : 



6&] < At' Dfled M in 2.447, distm^oish- 
ing^ one pari of mn enomerBtion from an- 
other. 'Chalybes' (Dict. 0.), called 
o-tBiipar/irroyf f Aescb. IVom. 714. ' Nudi ' 
gives the picture of them as working in 
the ibrge, like the Qrdopes A. 8. 425. 
•Vunoaa castoica' like *'cMtoreo gravi," 
Liier. 6. 794^ the epithet referring to the 
strong smell. For the fable and the ^ct 
aboat the beaver, see Mayor on Joy. 12. 
84w The bert 'castorenm' was prodnced 
in Pontus; an inferior aort in Spain. 
Strabo 8, p. 163. Gas. 

59.1 'llie pahna of the mares of Elia' 
for ' the maree which win pahna at Elis.' 
The object of the breed is laid to be pro- 
duced when the breed itself is produced. 
Thua the ezpreanon is not quite parallel to 
"tertia palma» Diores," A. 5. 889, with 
which it is oommonly compared. With 
'Epiros' comp. 8. 121, with «Eliadum,' 
ib. 202. Mares are mentioned as fleeter 
than horses. " Apta quadrig^ equa," Hör. 
2 Od. 16. 35. Bnt the woid may be chosen 
to indicate £|nru8 as the breeding oountry. 
60.] 'Continuo' connected with 'quo 
tempore.' ' Foedera ' of the lawi of natura, 
as in A. 1. 62, Lucr. 1. 586., 5. 57, 924. 
Pal. has ' altema,' an obvious error, which 
however Ribbeck adopts, unders^ding it 
1 suppose in the sense of "diTersa," "alia 
alüs lods." 
62.1 " Lapides Pfrrhae iactos," E. 6. 41. 
63. J ' Durum genus,' becauae bom fhmi 
thd stones. Comp. 2. 841, Lucr. 5. 926. 
The connexion seems to be that the re* 
striction of certain producta to oertain 
soils is part of the iron mle of the world, 
which is now inhabited by men of rougher 
monld, doomed to labour, and physically 
adapted to it. Work then, Virg. goes on 
to say, man and beast, and aocomplbh your 
dettiny. Contrast the language of E. 4. 
89, 41, when all countries shall produce all 



things, and the strength of man and beaat 
no more be put under requisition. 

68—70.] ' Work then, as aoon as wea* 
ther allowa you : plough with your might 
in spring and cross-pTough in summer; 
that is, where the soil is nch and stronff : 
if it be meagre, a shaUow ploughing m 
September wul do.' 

64.1 ' Pingue ' emphatic, as y. 67 shows. 

65. J 'Fortes' emphatic, like "validis 
terram proacinde iuYeneis," 2. 237. The 
rhythm of the line is obYiously intended 
to Buit the sense. ' Iacentis,' uptumed by 
the {dough and lying exposed to the sun. 
The woid is probably meant to indicate 
that there ahould be a aecond ploughing 
or crüBB-ploughing in aummer. See on yy. 
47, 48, and comp. 2. 261, " Ante supinataa 
Aquiloni ostendere glaebas." 'Let the 
dods be exposed for aummer to bake them 
to dust with its fhU mellow suns.' • 

66.] ' Maturis ' of füll midsummer heat ; 
but it aeems also to contain the notion of 
acÜYely ripening. Bom. has 'frugibus,' 
doubtlesa from y. 69. SerY. aaya " ipaius 
manu adiectum ' maturis aolibua/ " appa- 
rently referring to aome oody auppoaed to 
be corrected by Virg. himadf. 

67.] So CoL 2. 4, " Qracilea cIIy! non 
aunt aeatate arandi, aed circa Septembres 
Calendaa: quoniam ai ante hoc tempna 
proscinditur, efleta et sine aucco humus 
aeatiYO aole peruritur, nullaaque Yirium re- 
liquiaa habet." Thia September plough- 
ing ia apparently meant to auperaede both 
Winter and aummer ploughing : Col. how- 
CYer goea on to aay, that the ploughing 
muat be repeated shortly after, ao that 
aowing may take pUice at the beginniug of 
the equinoctial raina. 

68.] "Non. Septcmb. Arcturua exori- 
tur," Col. 1. 2. «Suspendere tellurem,' 
not ' aratrum,' as Forb. takes it. " Ncqne 
enim parum refert suapenaiasimum esse 
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Ulic, officiant laetis ne fhigibas herbae. 

Hie, sterilem exiguus ne deserat humor arenam. 

Altemis idem tonsas oessare novaleB, 
Et segnem patiere situ durescere campom ; 
Aut ibi flava seres mutato sidere farra, 



70 



pastinatum [Bolam], et, n fieri possit, yes* 
tigio (]|aoqae inviolatnin/' Col. 8. 18, who 
immediately afterwards ttlks of '*yineam 
in samma torra snspendere," as opposed to 
planting deep. The notion of ndäng 
seems to have oome from that of >iftng<ng 
in air : comp. A. 7. 810, " fluctn snspensa 
tamenti,"* and the uses of afpco-tfcu in 
Qreek, and see Eorc. ; at the eame time 
that the passages of Col. apparently ihow 
that It 18 not iimply i. q. * tollere,' bat 
implies that the thing is done lightly, 
perhaps with referenoe to snch phrases 
as "snspenao gradn," "suapensa manu," 
where we think of a morement as checked 
in its progreia. 

69.] * lUic' refers to yy. 64—66, * hie' 
to vv. 67, 68. * Laetisy' as the qoality of 
the aoU wonid make the com grow laxa- 
riantly. Forb. comp. 2. 261, "Hnmida 
maiorea herhas alit,ip8aqne insto Laetior.'' 
Sery. aaya " Ipaias manu adiecti sunt 
doletis duobus, qnomm alter totns legi 
potuit, ' Illic oificiant segetes ne frugibus 
illis,' ex altero hoc tantum 'ne deaerat 
humor arenam,' " words which can hardly 
belong to any paasage but the preaen^ 
though they are part of his oommentary 
on V. 67. 

71—83.] « It is weU to let your land lie 
fallow eyery other seaaon : or again you 
may change the crops, and ao reueye the 
soll at the same time that yon tum it to 
aome acconnt.' 

71.] " It can hardly be meant that the 
land was to be let lie idle an entire year, 
for in that caso there would be only one 
crop in three years. What he means is, 
that after the com had been ent in the 
Summer, the land was to be let to Ue and 
get a scurf of weeds tili the following 
spring, when they were to be ploughed 
in," Keightley, who, howeyer, on y. 47, 
quotes a passage from Simond's Trayels in 
Italy and Sidly,showing that the extreme 
yiew of the length of time allowed to 
elapse between the crops is conntenanced 
by the present practioe at Sciacca on the 
south ooast of Stcily. " When the land is 
nianured, which is rarely the case, it 
yields com eyery year, otherwise once in 
three years: thus, first year com (fro- 
mento); aecond year fhllow, and the weeds 



mowed for hay ; third, ploughing- «ereral 
times, and sowing for the fourüi yeHr** 
(p. 476). DidcBon (Hosbandry of tbe 
Andents, yol. i. pp. 444 foll.) oondades 
from a study of the agricultural writers 
that fallowing was the general mle in 
Italy. " When the seyeral anthora," aays 
he, "treat of ploughing, and direct at 
what seaaons this Operation should be per- 
fbrmed, they ha^e the fiiUow-land only in 
yiew. The seaaons of ploughing . . . wen» 
In the spring and summer, while the crop 
was on the gronnd ; for the seed-tlme was 
in autumn, and the hanreat in the end of 
Bummer. ThedirecUona giyen must there- 
fore relate only to tbe fiülow. It would 
aeem that they oonsidered the ploog-hin^ 
giy^n to land that had carried a crop the 
preoeding year, and was immediately to be 
aown for another, aa of ao litüe conee- 
qnence that it waa needless to giye anj 
directions abont them. From this we 
may conclnde that they oonsidered plon^b- 
ing and sowing immediately after a crop 
as bad hosbandry, and only tobe praetiaed 
in a case of neeessity; or at least that 
they were of opinion that yery little of 
their land was ao rieh aa to allow this kind 
of management." Ck>mpare Danbeny'a 
Lectures, p. 125. < Altemis,' alteraateiy, 
implying no more than that the hua- 
bandman instead of aowing eyeiy time 
is to sow eyery other time. ' Idem,' aa 
we shonld say, at the same time, imply> 
ine that the rules already giyen do not 
exhanst the subject. "Sapienter idem 
Contrahes . . . yela," Hör. 2 Od. 10. 22. 
'Tonsas,' reaped. "Colonns agroa uberia 
tondet SQ)i," Sen. Phoen. 130. For 'no- 
yalia,' see E. 1. 70, note. Here it appa- 
rently means fallow-land, the word bem^ 
Qsed proleptically. 

72.] <8itn:' "Sed noa de agitatione 
terrae nunc loquimur, non de situ," GoL 2. 
2, § 6. Here ' situ ' may denote not only 
repose, but the scurf that forms on things 
allowed to lie, as 'durescere' aeems to 
mean the physical effect of expoanre to 
the air. 

78.] 'Mutato sidere,' because wheat 
woula not be aown at the aame time of the 
year aa pulse. See yy. 216, 220. 'Sidere' 
18 nsed strictiy, as in y. 1, aa the seaaons 
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TTnde prins laetum siliqua quaasante legumen 

Aut tenuis fetu5 viciae tristisque lupini 75 

Su5tuleris fragilis calamos silvaiuque sonantem. 

Urit enim lini campiun seges^ mit avenaey 

Urunt Lethaeo perfusa papavera somno : 

Sed tarnen altenuB facilis labor ; arida tantum 

Ke saturare fimo pingtd pudeat sola, neve 80 

Effetos cinerem mmiinduin iactare per agroB.- 

Sic quoque mutatis requiescunt fetibus arva. 

Nee nulla interea est inaratae gratia terrae. 

Saepe etiam sterilis inoendere pro&it agros ^ 



of tbe year were marked by the constella- 
tions. Keightley seems right after Yobb 
in soppoeing these two crops to be sown 
in tbe same year, tbe pulse in spring, tbe 
wbeat in antnmn. Rom. has 'semine/ 
* Parra/ properly speit : bere probably 
com in general. "The Romans seem to 
have bad some gUmpses of tbe doctrine of 
tbe rotation of crops: but it does not 
appear tbat any system of cuUnre founded 
lipon tbis knowledge was in general ose 
among tbem/' Danbeny, p. 124. 

74.] ' Tbe pulse wbicb is loxnriant witb 
quirering pod ' — a description of tbe bean. 
Pliny 18. 21. 

75.] * Tennis viciae :' "Tbe tare or 
vetcb is called sligbt becanse its balm is so 
siender and its seed so small compared 
witb tbose of tbe bean or pea." Keigbt- 
ley. 'Tristis/ bitter, as in 2. 126. 
Vetcbes and lapines were snpposed ac- 
tually to enricb tbe bind, acting as manure 
if immediately afler they bad been cnt 
the roots were plongbed in and not left to 
diy in tbe groand. OoL 2. 18. 

76.] 'StlTam/ like 'calamos,' belongs 
to 'Ticiae' and 'lupini,' ezpressing tbe 
luxuriance of tbe crop. So " aspera silva," 
V. 152, of burrs and caltropo. 

77.1 Tbe general sense is tbat tbe same 
crop, invariably repeated, will ezhaust tbe 
soIL Flax, oats, and poppies are specified 
mcrely as instanoes of tbis mle, tbough of 
course tbey are chosen as signiflcant in- 
stances. Viig. tben goes on to say tbat, 
thougb ihis is tbe tendency of these crope 
in themselves, it need not be apprebended 
wben they are made to altemate witb 
eaeb other, if only tbe soil is renovated 
after each crop by plentiftd manuring. 
This is substantially the Interpretation of 
Wagn., and seems tbe only satisfactory 
one. 'Lini:' " Tremellius obesse mazime 
ait sdo virus doeris et lini, alterum quia 



sit salsae, alterum quia sit fervidae na- 
turae,'' Col. 2. 13, wbo goes on to quote 
the present paseage. 

78.] Comp. A. 5. 854, "ramnm liCtbaeo 
rore madentem Yique soporatnm Stygia." 

79.1 'Labor' of tbe field. «Rotation 
will bghten the strain.' " Mox et fru- 
mentis labor additus," v. 160. 'Arida' 
and 'effetos' are empbatic — after tbe 
parching and exbausting efiect of eacb 
crop. We may render fii-eely ' only think 
of tbe dried-up soil, and be not airaid to 
give it its fill of rieb manure : think of 
tbe exhausted field, and fling about tbe 
grimy ashes broadcast.' 

80.] ' Pudeat,' becanse shame restrains 
men m>m excess in any tbing. Comp. £. 
7. 44 note. ' Iactare ' in tbe same way 
seems to imply profuseness. 

82.1 ' Sic quoque ' is explained by ' mu- 
tatis fetibus.' Rest is gained by a change 
of crops as well as by leaving tbe land un- 
tillod. Rom. has ' requiesoent.' 

83.] ' Nor is tbe land meantime, wbile 
6i\joymg its rest, tbankless and unfruitfti], 
bcNcause unplonghed.' ' Gratia ' is Said of 
land wbicb repays tbe labour bestowed on 
it, and restores the seed committed to it 
witb interest. " Siocum, densum, et roa- 
crum [agri genus] . . . ne tractatum qui- 
dem gratiam referet," CoL 2. 2, § 7. So 
MartUil uses 'ingratus' of a field that 
does not bear. ' Inaratae terrae,' genitive 
after 'gratia,' the tbanklessness of un- 
ploughed land; the tbanklessness, as it 
were, of that wbicb has nothing to be 
thankful for. 

84—93.] 'Buming stubble is a good 
tbing, either as invigorating tbe soil, or as 
getting rid of its moisture, or as opening 
its pores, or as acting astringently.' 

84.] 'Saepe' witb 'profuit.' ' Sterilis 
agros^ is perbaps rightlv cxpluned by 
Keightley of tbe lands from wbicb the 
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Atque levem stipulain crepitantibiis orere flammis : 85 

Sive inde occultas viris et pabula terrae 

Pinguia concipiunt ; siye illk omne per ignem 

Excoquitiir vitium, atque exsudat inutilis humor ; 

Seu pluris calor ille vias et caeca relaxat 

Spiramenta, novas yeniat qua sucus in herbas ; 90 

Seu durat mag^s, et yenas adstringit hiantia, 

Ne tenues pluyiae, rapidiye potentia solis 

Acrior, aut Boreae penetrabile frigus adurat. 

Multum adeOy rastris glaebas qui frangit inertis 
Yjmineaflque trabit cratiB, iuyat arya ; neque illum 95 
Flaya Ceres alto nequiquam spectat Olympo ; 



00m had been curied, and which therefbre 
have nothing but the stabble on them. 

85.] ' Lerem stipnlam/ y. 289. Elmm. 
comp. Ov. M. 1. 492, '* ütqne leres sti- 
palae demptis adolentur aristis." The mott 
oommon mode cf reaping was to cat the 
com in the middle of the straw, leaving 
the rest in the ground. Yarro, B. R. 1. 
50. The rhythm again is acoommodated 
to the sense. 

86.1 Daabeny (pp. 91 foU.) accepts all 
Virg.'s reasons but the bist, ' seu darat/ 
&c., remarking that light and sandy soils 
are imorod by the Operation. He adds 
that tue ancients do not seem to have 
reached to the modern practioe of boming 
away the turf, thoagh Virg.'s words woald 
be a good statement of its salutary effects. 

88 J «Vitium' as the cold in soils is 
called "sceleratum/' 2. 256. 

90.] 'Spiramenta,' 4.39. So "spira- 
cnla' Lncr. 6. 493, "spiramina" Lucan 
10. 247. 'Qua' follows *yiis' similarly 
A. 5. 590. 

91.] The object of < durat' seems to be 
the land itself rather than the pores, 
'venas hiantis.' The explanations given 
are apparently intended to vary more or 
less acoording to the different kinds of soll. 

92.] ' Tenaes,' snbtle, penetrating. 
"Tennisqoe subibit Halitus," 2. 349. 
' Pluyiae ' is of oourse gremmatically con- 
strncted with 'adurant/ snpplied from 
' adurat/ which however belongs to it in 
sense only so far as it contfdns the general 
notion of iiyuring. See on A. 2. 780. 
' Rapidi/ E. 2. 10. 

93.] ' Penetrabile :' '* penetnde frigus," 
Lucr. 1. 494. 'Adurat :' cold is said to 
bum not only by poets (e. g. Ov. M. 14. 
763, "frigus adurat Poma "), but by prose 
writcrs, as Tac. A. 13. 35, '* ambusti mul- 



tomm artus vi Arigoris." Gerda qootes 
Aristot. Meteor. 4. 5, gdttM \4y9rat koI 

AaA& t^ aw^ytw ^ hntw^piurrÄMüA ^h 
$9pft6w. So i.woital9ir6at is uaed in Tbcophr. 
and the Qeoponica of the effect of intense 
cold. 

94 — 99.] ' Harrowing is nsefol, and so 
is croes-ploughing.' 

94.] " Our way, after breaking a fidd, is 
to give it a good tearing up wiw a heavy 
harrow with iron teeth, drawn by two or 
more horses. The ancients, who were izn> 

aeauainted with tlüs harrow ose«! 

to oreak the dods by manual labonr with 
an implement called a 'rastmm,' or a 
< sarculum :' and then, to pulTerir^ it, the 
men [or perhaps oxen] drew over it baah> 
harrowB (crates), nearly the same as now 
in use," Keightley, who explains ' rastmm * 
to be a kind of rake, heavy, with iron 
teeth, jirobably four in numhier (Cato lO). 
' Inertis ' denotes the state of the dod« 
when left to themselves, not nnlike " sei- 
nem campum," y. 72. 

95.1 • Gratis,' v, 166. 

96.1 « ITava Geres,' " mbicnnda Ceres," 
▼. 316, Hom.'s ^t»9^ Aiift^p, the epi- 
thet here seemingly indica^g the naturo 
of the reward. * Neque — ^nequiquam,' A. 
6. 117. Geres does not regard him vunly, 
as if she were an idle spectator, or wen) 
unable to help. So " respioere " of diyino 
aid E. 1. 27. Virg. may have thought of 
Hcs. Works 299, ipydCw, ll4ptni, S?or 
yipos, t^pa o-c At/ii^s *Ex9a^P17i ^Aci? S« 
a* i^orii^os Aiy/A^iyp. Tlie Kpelling * ne- 
quiquam,' adopted by Wagn., is supporied 
by the general practice of Med., by thu 
Vatican fragroent, and by the Ganon. MS. 
It assnmes that the word is dcriTcd, not 
fVom ' quidqnam,' but from ' quiquam,' Uie 
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Et qui proscisso quae suscitat aequore terga 
Rursua in obliquum verso perrumpit aratro, 
Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque inperat arris. 

Humida solstitia atque hiemes orate serenas, 
Agricolae ; hibemo laetissima pulvere farra, 
Laetus ager : nullo tantum se Mysia cultu 
lactat et ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messis. 



l(K) 



old form of the abl., so that we may com- 
pare * neqnaqnam.' 

97.] Virg. means mereljr to dutingnish 
the proceHes of harrowing and cross- 
ploughing, thoogh he ezpreeses himsdf aa 
if both were not carriea on by the aame 
indiTidnal, or applied to the same bind. 
He aeema to be ennmerating the different 
porta of cnltiTation withoat mach regard 
to Order, forgetting that he haa abendy 
recommended croas-plonghing, v. 48. ' Fh>- 
■cindere ' ia the technical term for the fint 
plonghing, the seoond bcmg exproasod by 
«• offringere," the third by " lirare." • Soa- 
dUt ' is illastrated by " inertia," ▼. 94, and 
also by *' suspendere," v. 68. Thoogh in 
the preaent tense, it mnst not be nnder- 
ftood aa implying that plonghing was to 
be immediately rollowed by croas-plough- 
ing, aa the two took place at different 
times, bat merely as denoting the has- 
bandman's habitaal practioe. * The cloda 
which he tama np he aiterwards breaks 
acToss.' ' Terga,' of the sarface presented 
by the elods, 2. 236. 

99.] 'Exercet:' "patema mra bobna 
exercet sois," Hör. Epod. 2. 3. ' Inperat 
arvia:' "nt fertilibus affris non est in- 
perandmn, cito enim exhaariet illos non 
mtermisea fecnnditas, ita animornm in- 
petos aaaidaus Uibor frangit," Sen. de 
Tranq. 15, which howeTer refers to con- 
itant sowing (comp. ** inperare ntibas," to 
task Tinea by making them bear, "inpe- 
rare Tod," to task ue voice by exerting 
it), rather than as here to oonstant break- 
ing up of the groand. Cic. De Sen. 15 
says <^the earth "onae nonqaam recosat 
inperiam," and so the aathor of the lines 
preflxed to the Aeneid, " at qaamvis arido 
parerent arva colono." Comp, the nse of 
" snbigere " for thoroogh coltivation. 

lOO— 117.] * Dry winters and wet sam- 
mers are best for the land. It is well to 
irrigate the field after sowing; well, too, 
to let the cattle eat down the yoang com, 
if too laxariant, and to drain off water 
when the land is too moist.' 

100.] Macrobias (Sat. 5. 20) says that 
Virg. haa followed the words of a " ras- 

VOL. I. 



ticam nanticam," containod in a volome of 
verse older than any of the compositions 
of the Latin poeta, "hibemo polvere, 
verao lato, grandia fkrra, Camille, metes.'* 
* Solstitiam,' properly <k either soktioo; 
when ased alone, restricted to the sam* 
mer. "Sic maltas hiemes atqae octo- 
gesima yidit Solstitia," Jav. 4. 92. Rib- 
beck imagines that this and the three 
following Unes oontiun an after-thooght of 
Virg., not harmonized with the context. 
Bat it is obvioas that the poet, wishing to 
speak of Irrigation and drainage, might 
natorally begm by speakinff of the amoant 
of wet and dry desirable at diflerent 
seasons : and the form into which he has 
thrown bis remarks is simply doe to the 
liveliness of bis fimcy. 

102.] * Moesia,' 'the reading of the 
older editions, is foand in Pal. a m. s. and 
two of Ribbeck 's carsives ; bat ' Mysia ' is 
sapported by Med., Rom., Pal. a m. p., and 
reqaired by the contezt, being the region of 
which Qargaros, the highest snmmit of tho 
ränge of loa, forms a ^irt. Both readings 
are mentioned by Senr. The fertility of 
Gargaros (or of the lower lands aboat it) 
was proverbial. "Oargara qaot segetes, 
qaot habet Methymna racemos," Ot. A. 
A. 1. 57. The sense then secms to be, as 
Heyne takes it, ' Mysia is nerer so mach 
in its pride, and Gargams never so mar- 
velloosiy fertile, as in a dry winter,' as if 
he had said ' Mysia et Oargara se iactant.' 
'Calta' then is not to be pressed, tho 
meaning bdng merely ' Mysian (arming is 
never so saccessful,' &c. Wagn. howevcr 
adopts another Interpretation suggcstcd 
by Macrobias (ubi sap.), ' No Mysian cul- 
tivation can eqaal a common field in a dry 
Winter:' bat then * ipsa soas mirantar 
Gbrgara messis ' would be very awkwardly 
expressed. A third way, as Mr. Black- 
bora suggests, woald be to ^rcss ' cnltu ;' 
Mysia and Gargarus owe tbeir fertility to 
seasons like these, far more than to cultl- 
vation. 

103 ] Comp. 2. 82. Probas reads «iactet 
— ^mireutur.' 
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Quid dicaiüy iacto qiii semine oommlniiB arva 

Insequitur cumulosque ruit male pinguis aienae» 105 

Deinde satis fluvium inducit rivoeque sequentis, 

Ety cum exuatus ager morientibus aestuat herbis, 

Ecce supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 

ElicitP illa cadens raucum per leyia murmur 

Saxa ciet, scatebriaque arentia temperat arva. i lo 

Quid, qui, ne gravidis procumbat cubnus arisÜB, 

Luxuriem segetum tenera depascit in herba, 

Cum primum sulcos aequant sata P quique paludis 



104.] *Qnid dicam/ a fonn of ennmera- 
ti<m, T. 811. 'Qni,' antecedent omitted, 
as in E. 2. 71, &c. • Iacto/ 2. 817. The 
metaphor, as Keightley has seen, is from a 
■oldier throwing bis lance, and then ooming 
to dose qaartcTB sword in hand. 

105.] 'Ruit/ levels, whereas "mam 
acenros," Hör. 2 S. 5. 22, means to heap 
np. So *'Sol ruit," A. 8. 506, means 
gocB down; "ruebat dies," A. 10. 256, 
was Coming up. The notion of the word 
Seen» to be tluit of violent movement : the 
direction of the movement dcpends on the 
oontext. ' Cnmolos ' seems rightly ander- 
stood by Dickson (vol. i. p. 518) of the 
earth at the tops of the ndges, which is 
bronght down by rakes or hurdles on the 
seed, comparing Col. 2. 4, $ 8, "inter dnos 
latius distantas sulcoe medius cnmulns nc- 
cam sedem frnmentis praebeat." The 
second readine of Med. has *tnma]oe.' 
* Male pinguis,"" non pinguis," like " male 
•anus " for " iuRanus, ' Serv., an Interpre- 
tation which enables us to give 'arenae' 
its ordinary sense, and agrees better, as 
Wagn. remarks, with what follows, where 
dry g^und reqmring Irrigation is spoken 
at* Mr. Long howcver prefers to under- 
stand *male pinguis' too stiff (comp. 2. 
218), remarking that a very light soil 
would not have ' cumuli.' 

106.] " ' Satis,' segetibus, agris satis, Id 
est, seminatis : nam participium est," Serv. 
« ' Sequentis,' quia quo duxerit sequuntur," 
Id. In II. 21. 257 foU., on which parto of 
this description are closely modelled, the 
trench-maker 08arof ß6ow ^t/xoj^c^t, and 
the water ^9c(vci 5^ rc K<d -rh^ iyorrcu 
From the description it seems piain that 
the Irrigation takes place in warm weather, 
after the com has begun to get up. Born, 
has ' fiuentis ' for ' sequentis.' 

107.] 'Herbis' must mean thebladesof 
com, not the grasa, which would not be 



growinff in a oom-fleld. With the langnage 
comp. E. 7. 57, " Aret ager : vitio morieiis 
ntit adris herba." 

loa] *Clivoei tramitis,' i.e. ««diTi per 
quem unda tramitem ladt," ' trames ' bong 
used prolepticaUy. The foroe of < eooe ' at 
once giving the picture and expresmng the 
unexpected relief to the soil, should not bo 
neglected. < And when the scorched Und 
is in a glow, and the com-blades dying — 
O joy ! from the brow of the channeUed 
slope he entices the flood: see! down it 
tumbles, waking hoarse murmurs among 
the smooth stones, and allaying the snii- 
Struck g^und as it bubbles on.' 

109.] Serv. reminds us that "elioea ** is 
the technical word for drains, and "aqoi- 
lices " for men employod to discover water. 
The latter word may be derived from 
*'lacio," thongh the older form "aquüegeB " 
points rather to " lego :" the former is per- 
haps stiU more doubtful, as the analogy of 
" colliciae" or "oolliquiae" is in fiivour of 
"liquo." 'Illa cadens:' rov /i4p rc rpo- 
Promos bnh ^i^iScf tiMnrai 'OxAcvrrcu* r^ 
5^ r* «Sica Karuß6fifPov «cXop^C«, Q- 21. 260. 

110.] • Temperat :' " frigidus aera vesper 
Temperat," 8. 337. Contrast Hör. 3 Od. 
19. 6, "quis aquam temperet ignibuaP" 
where it is the cold that is mitigated. 

111.] *Quid, qui' is explained by *di- 
cam,' V. 10^ otherwise the oonstmction 
mtght be the same as in E. 9. 44 (note). 
'Gnividis— aristis:' Gerda comp. Hes. 
Works 473, £U «er iXpociinß «rraxvcr 
rc^oicr fjpa(c. 

112.] Heyne comp. Pliny IS. 17, " Lux- 
uria segetum castigatur deute pecoris in 
herba dumtaxat: et depastae quidon vel 
saepius nuUam in spica iniuriam sentiunt." 
This luxurianoe was occasionally corrected 
by harrowing, "peotinatio/' Id. ib. 21. 

113.] 'Sulooa' here are the tops of the 
ftuTOws, or rather the ridges between the 
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Collectum hmnorem bibula deducit arena,- 
Praesertim incertis si mensibus amnis abundans 115 

Exit, et obducto late tenet omnia limOy 
Unde cayae tepido sudant humore lacunae P 

Nee tarnen, haec eum sint hominiunque boumque labores 
Yersando terram experti, nihil inprobus anser 
Strymoniaeque gruee et amaris intiba fibris 120 

Officiunt aut umbra nocet. Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam volnity prirnnsque per artem 



118.] 'Boumqne labores/ ▼. 826« ««ho- 
minumque orbisque labores," A. 2. 281. 

119.1 * Versare,' like « vertere,' v. 2, with 
a fhrther notion of frequency. 'Inpro- 
bus:' 'probos' is frequently ooapled with 
' pudtcus ' (comp, uote on v. 80), ezpress- 
ing the civic virtue of moderation and 
respect for the rights of others. Hence 
Mnprobus' denotes the absence of such 



fnrrowB, as IMckson reinarks (roL i. p. 517 
note). Pill, has or had < palude.' 

114.] ' Deduoere/ of drawing off water, 
▼. 269. * Bibnla arena'' might be referred, 
with Keigbtley, to the soil firom which the 
water is drawn off, called ' arena ' with re- 
ference to the water, bnt the scope of the 
paaaage seems rather to require that it 
should be taken instramentaliy, so that it ^ 
would seem to refer to the drains, which moderation and respect, and as sudi is ap 



Col. 2. 2 and others recommend to have 
half filled with small stones or gra^el. 
Heyne refers to Dickson to show that sand 
ia sometimes mixed with soil in orderto 
abtK>rb moistare, bat he does not gire the 
pa^^ and I have not fbnnd it. Mr. Black- 
harn, agreeing generally with Keightley, 
aeems to take 'arena' in its strict senae, 
oonaidering 'bibnla arena' as a kind of 
Oxymoron, and remarking that he has 
foand it the worst soil to drain. " Bibu- 
lam larit (pavit) aeqnor arenam," Lncr. 2. 
376. 

115.] 'InoerUs mensibns' is explained 
of the months when the weather cannot be 
depended on, i. e. the spring and autumn 
(comp. VY. 811 folL, Lucr. 6. 857—378) ; 
in this case the spring. Forb. oomp. Lucan 
4. 49, " incertns aer.'' The words them- 
selbes wonld more natoraUy mean ' at nn* 
certain seasons.' Probns, Ghramm. 1, men- 
tions a reading ' certu.' 

116.] « Exit ' of a river, A. 2. 496. 
117.1 'Sadant humore,' Lncr. 6. 948. 
Keightley rightly gires the foroe of the 
line, ' Wbenoe if the water. is not drawn off 
before the san beg^ to act on it, it might 
rot the plants.' 

118—146.] 'Bettdes all this, the farmer 
has many enemies to fight with, birds, 
weeda, and shade. Snch is Jode's ordi- 
nanoe ; it was he that introduoed labonr. 
Before him men had every thing to their 
hands, and property was not : he bronght 
in dangers and dimculties, to sharpen ha- 
man wit : and so inventions and disooreries 
multipUed, ander preanire of want.' 



plied to the wanton malice of a persecuting 

rrer which makes its victims like itsel^ 
8. 49 (note), to the nnscrupulous ra- 
pacity of a noxioos animal, 8. 431, A. 2. 
356 &c., and even to things which are 
ezacting and ezcessive, v. 1&, A. 12. 687. 
So here the goose is characterized as nn- 
oonscionable, regardless of its own and the 
fiumer's dnes. Comp, the nse of ivcuS^r, 
e. ff. of Sisyphus' stone. Of the goose 
FsUadius (1. 80) says, "Anser locis con- 
sitis inimicns est, qnia sata et morsn 
laedit et stercore," the latter part of the 
chaiige being, as M artyn observes, a vnlgar 
error. 

120.] 'StiTmoniae:* see on E. 1. 55. 
No other writer seems to speak of cranes 
as enemies to the farmer. ' Intiba :' chicory 
or snocory would be ii^jurious, as Tumebna 
(Advers. 27. 25) explains, both directly, as a 
weed, and indirecUy, as attracting geese, 
which are fond of it (Col. 8. 14). ' Amaris 
fibris' wonld rather point to the direct 
effect ; bat the words may be merely oma- 
mental. 

121.] 'Umbra,' t. 157. E. 10. 76, "no- 
oent et frugibus umbrae." ' PAter ipse f 
oomp. generally Hes. Works 42 fblL, where 
the (ümculties introdnced by Zeus are bU 
tributed to hu resentment against Prome- 
theus. ' Ipse ' added to the name of a 
god seems to express dignity, as Wagn. re- 
marks, 'the great Father himself,' tnough 
this does not always exhanst its meaning. 
See on y. 828. 

122.] 'Per artem,' A. 10. 185. 
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Movit agro6, curia acuens mortalia corda» 

Nee torpere gravi passus sua regna yetemo. 

Ante lovem nulli subigebant arva ooloni ; 125 

Ne signare quidem aut partiri limite campum 

Fas «erat : in medium quaerebant, ipsaque tellus 

Omnia liberius, nullo poscente, ferebat. 

Ille malum virus serpentibus addidit atris^ 

Praedarique lupos iussit, pontumque moveri, 130 

Mellaque decussit folüs, ignemque removit, 

Et passim rivis currentia vina repressit, 

Ut varias usus meditando eztunderet artis 



123.] «MoviV 2. 816. Comp, the qm 
of * suscito ' (v. 97), ' agito/ and note on v. 
72. < Corda/ in older Latin, the intellect. 
"AHis cor ipsum animos videtur, ex quo 
ezoordes, vecordes, oonoordesqne dicuntar, 
etNasica ille prodenii, bis consnl, oorcu- 
Inm, et cgregie cordatus homo catns JEim' 
Seztns/' Cic. Tose. 1. 9. So " hebeti oog- 
nosoere oorde/' Laer. 4. 51, the opp. of 
* acuens oorda.' This and the next line 
£^ve the good side of the changes of the 
silver age, as if labour were necessaiy for 
the development of man. The dd my tho- 
logy, however, like our own revelation, 
taught that man fint became deteriorated, 
and that the change in his relation to 
nature was intended as his punishment. 

126.] 'Ne' is the reading of aU Rib- 
beck's MSS. but one cunive, which has 
'nee,' the reading of the old editions and 
originally of Heyne. See on 3. 661. Whe- 
ther 'nee— quidem' oould stand is dis- 
puted: Madvig, Excursus 3 on Cic de 
Finibus, deddes against it. The sense 
seems to be, the ground was sacred not 
only firom breaking up by the plough, but 
from divirion by tne landmark. The 
thought will hardly bear to be put into a 
more proeaic shape, as though agriculture 
and property are doubtless connected, 
Virg. would scarcely speak of the latter 
as necessarily going before the former. Ov. 
M. 1. 186 pMtpones the division of the 
land tili the brazen age, cultivation having 
begnn in the silver. For 'limitatio' see 
IKct. A. (ed. 2) 'ager,' or 'agrimensores' 
(ed. 1). ' Signare ' may oontain a referenoe 
to ' assignatio.' 

127.] ' In medium,' 4. 157, with a riew 
to the common stock. This refers to ' ne 
signare quidem,' &c., 'ipsaque tellus' to 
'ante lovem.' 'Ipsaque tellus:' icapirbr 
B* l^pc (tt^wpos ipovpa Aifrofidni waKK6p 
Tf Kai a^voy, Hes. Works 118. So even 



in Lucr.'s yiew of the world (2. 1159), 
'*Ipsa dedit dulcis fetus et pabula laeta, 
Quae nunc vix nostro grandescont aucta 
Libore." 

128.] 'Liberius' seems to include both 
generoäty and fVeedom from extemal oon- 
straint. " Inmetata quibus iugera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt," Hör. 3 Od. 24. 
12. Forb. 

129.][ The extinction of the aerpent and 
the pacification of the wolf are to aignaliie 
the retum of the golden age. E. 4. 24w, 
5. 60. 'Malum' may be used aa Serr. 
thinks, because ' yirus' is a neutral word 
for animal fluid : but it seems more obvious 
to take 'Tims' in Its ordinaxj sense, and 
regard ' malum ' as a piece of descriptlve 
simplicity, like " malos fures," Hör. 1 S. 1. 
77. ' Ater ' frequently oocurs as an epxthet 
of serpents, when it would not be easy to 
say whether it is to be oonstrued in its 
primitive sense of black, or its derivative 
meaningof deadly, though it may include 
both. In 4. 407, where it is applied to a 
tiger, it seems to mean the latter. 

130.1 'Moveri,' deponent, to sweU. 
To understand it of sailing would anti- 
dpate V. 136, as Hevne remarks. Forb. 
comp. Lucr. 5. 999 folL, where the sea b de- 
scribed as rising and fÜling idly so long as 
there were no ships for it to threaten; 
but the two passages are oontrasted as 
well as parallel, what is the second stage 
with Virg. answering to the normal state 
with Lucr. 

131.] 'Mella:' see E. 4. 30, note. 
'Ignemque removit:' Kp6i^ 9k irvpt Hes. 
Works 50, who goes on to teil how Pro- 
metheus defeated the purpoee of Zeus by 
stealing the fire. 

132.] " Flumina iam lactis, iam flumina 
nectoris ibant," Ov. M. 1. 111. « Ptessim ' 
with ' currentia.' 

183.] ' Usus:' see on 2. 22. It ia virtoally 
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Panlatim, et sulcis frumenti quaereret herbam, 

Ut silicis venis abatrusum excuderet ignem. 135 

Tunc alnos primum fluvii aensere cavatas ; 

Nayita tum stellis numeros et nomina fecit, 

Pleiadasy Hyadas, clarainque Lycaonis Arcton ; 

Tom laqueifl captare feras, et fallere visco 

Inventum, et magnos canibus circunidare saltus. 140 

Atque aliuB latum funda iam yerberat amnem 

Alta petena, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 

Tom ferri rigor atque argatae lamina serrae, — 



pexwmifled, whenoe ' meditando.' 'Ex- 
tonderet aitifl,' 4.315, where "ezperientia/' 
▼. 816, axuwen to *iuii8' here. Gerda 
comp. Hom. H jmn to Hermes, 506, ao^liit 
^KßAdwaro rix^^» P^* a m* >• ba« ' ez- 
truderet.' 

134.] ' Pkalatim ' is illiutrated by Locr. 
5. 1462, " Usus et inpigrae nmal ezperien- 
tia meotb Bmlatiin docnit pedetemtim pro- 
gredientu." Comp, the follovring Imea, 
which Viig. doubtleM bad beforo bim. We 
miffht bave ezpected *Qt' for 'et' here, 
and 'et' for 'ut' (whicb U eiven by some 
MSS.) in the nezt line : Virg., bowerer, 
haa choien to vaxy the ezpremon, ooupling 
a particokr ihct with a general, and then 
sobjoining a aeoond partieukr, as a oo-ordi- 
nate danae with the two. ' Soleis' seems 
to mean not in bat bjf fturows. ' Might 
get aom by plongfaing.' 

135.J "Qa>erit pars semina flammae, 
Abatnua in venis silids," A. 6. 6. 'Ab- 
atmaam,' thmst away (by Jupiter). '£z- 
coderet,' A 1. 174. 

136.] ' Alnos,' as growing on the river 
hanka (E. 6. 63, note), and thos suggesUng 
the ezperiment. ' Sensere,' feit the weight 
of. 

137.] ' Faoere nomen alicni ' is a phrase 
(4. 272), to which ' numeros ' is added here 
by a kind of zengma. With the thought 
comp. Soph. Nanp. fr. 2 (Wasn.), 4^vp§ 8* 
iurrpmp /lirpa km wtpiffrpo^t . . . "Aptc» 
ro» trrpo^ds r« icol Kwhs i^vxp^ iwrip. 
Still closer, if the parallel may be allowed, 
is Fkalm 147. 4, "He telleth the nnmber 
of the Stars : He calleth them all by their 



13a] For the lengthening of the hwt syl- 
lable of 'Pleiadas,' comp. E. 2. 53 note. 
' Hyadas,' A 1. 744. 'Lycaonis Arcton,' 
Uke " ScyUam Nid/' E. 6. 74. Ovid con- 
necta the three simihurly (M. 13. 293), 
*' Pldadasque, Hyadasque, inmunemque 
aeqnoris Arcton." ' Chuwn ' is emphatic. 



Aratus (Fhaen. 40) speaks of Hdioe as 
icotfopj^ icol 4wt^pdcrvair$tu Irolfiii, IIoXA^ 
^aivoii4vri kximi wp^rrit Avb yvicr^tf. The 
present line is of oourse mainly in appod- 
tion to ' nomina,' but it ma^ have also a 
reference to * numeros,' as it is itself a sort 
of ennmeration. 

139.] The absence of snares is to be one 
mark m the retum of the gdden age, E. 5. 
60. Gerda quotes Soph. Ant. 343 folL, 
where man is said to snow bis sagadty by 
snaring beasts, birds, and flshes. 

140. 1 See on E. 6. 56. 

141.1 'Funda,' Dict. A. 'Betis.' 

142.1 The structure of the line seems to 
show that ' alta petens ' refers to what has 
gone before. The meaning seems merdy 
tobe that the flsher throws bis casting- 
net as deep as he can, the laigest fish, as 
Mr. Blackbum remarks, lyinff in the deep 
pools. The words are elsewnere used c^ 
the sea; but as they are also applied to 
shooting into the ur (A. 5. 508, where the 
structure df the line is the same), there 
can be no reason why they should not 
here be sdd of a river, of which ' altos' is 
not an unoommon epithet (4. 333). To 
oouple ' alta petens pelagoque,' with Wagn. 
and Mr. Munro, like "longius ez altoque" 
3. 238, "eztremus galeaque ima" A. 5. 
498, would be posdble of oourse, but, 1 
think, leas good. 'Lina' used of a net 
like Kipo. The drag-net is here meant. 

143.] ' Ferri rigor,' " ferrum rigidum." 
"Rigor auri.solTitur aeatu," Lucr. 1. 492. 
Gomp. Id. 6*. 1011, " quam validi ferri na- 
turne (Wakef. and Lachm. "natura et") 
frigidus horror," and also 2. 410, " serrae 
stndentis aoerbnm Horrorem," which Virg. 
may have thought of, as the latter part of 
the present verse shows. Ov. M. 1. 141, 
of the iron age, " lamque nocens ferrum 
ferroque nooentius aurum Prodierat." ' Ser- 
rae :''the invention of the saw was attri- 
buted by some to Daedalus (Pliny 7. 56), 
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Nam primi cuneis scindebant fissQe lignüm — 

Tum variae venera artea. Labor omnia vicit 145 

Inprobus et duris urguens in rebna egeotaa^ 

Prima Ceres ferro mortalia yertera terram 

Instituit, oum iam glandea atqne arbuta sacrae 

Deficerent silvae et victum Dodona negaret 

Mox et fromentis labor additos, ut mala cnlmos 150 

Esset robigo segnisque horrerat in arvis 

Carduus ; interaunt segetes, subit aspera silva. 



by othen to Us nephew (O. M. S. 24A, 
where tbe hint is said to have been taken 
from the back-bone of a fish), bj othen to 
Tdos (Sen. Ep. 90). 

144.] A. 6. 181. Jacob Brrant thoogfat 
tbe present lines spnrions, and Heyne agreea 
with bim. It is oertainly awkwurd, as one 
migbt have sapposed that cleaving of wood 
did not go on in tbe golden age ; bat Virg. 
may very well not bave been tboronghly 
oonsiatent in bis oonception of the pro g r e s s 
of society. 

146.] «Vicit' lUbbeck's MSS., ezcept 
porbaps one cornre: 'vincit,' tbe otber 
readinff, is less appropriate, as the poet is 
narrating, not uttering a sentiment. 

146.] «Inprobus/ note on ▼. 119. 
Wbetber the notion here is that of exceas, 
as tbere snggested, or of nnscrapalonsness, 
is not easy to say. Emm. comp. Theoer. 
21. 1, & ircrta, Ai6^arr§f fUim rät rixitoM 

147—159.] 'As for agricnlture, it was 
introdnced by Ceres. Even that was after- 
wards made difficnlt by diseases in tbe 
wheat and the intmsion of weeds : in Hat, 
tbe furnier bas to nse evciy ezertion if he 
would not snbmit to failnre and hnnger.' 

147.] The sowing of com bas been 
alroady mentioned (▼. 184) aa a featnre of 
the silver age; its introdnction is here 
spoken of more at length. ' Ceres,' v. 7. 

148.] It is donbtfdl wbetber «gkndes 
atqne arbuta ' are the snbject of ' deSoerent ' 
(«sacrae silvae' being tbe gen.), or its 
object. ' Defloere ' generally takes an acc 
of the person or tbing failed or fbnwken, 
not of the tbing in which the fiiilure takes 
place. Varro bowever, R. R. 8. 16» bas 
'* defidant animnm," spealdng of bees, and 
tbe analogy of " snfficio " may be nrged. 
Comp. 2. 520, <« dant arbuta silvae." < Sa- 
crae' is explained by «Dodona.* Comp. 
2. 15, •'«nemommque lovi qnae maxim« 
frondet Aesculus, atqne habitae Graiis 
oracula quercus." The sacredness of the 



groves recalls the aasodations of the 
golden age. Virg.'s n«tion seema to be 
that in the nlrer age the supply of aooma 
was checked, in order that man uiglit be 
driven to some otber kind of Ibod ; here 
bowever, as elsewhere, he is apparentlj 
embarraased by the conflicting Tiews of 
human degeneracy and human derdc^- 
ment. Acorus are more naturalW oon- 
ceived of as the food of savages tLan as 
tbe diet of the golden age ; and so in Or. 
M. 1. 101 fblL, after we bave beard that 
every part of the earth yielded every kind 
of product fteely, it is rather stränge to 
bd told that men in thoee times lived on 
arbutes, strawberries, comels, mnlberriea» 
and acoms Ikllen from the tree. At the 
end of the present paragiuph (v. 159) m 
meal of acoms is evidenUy regarded aa m 
relapse into barbarism, not to dwell on the 
question how it is that man still haA the 
Option of ibllowing a diet which nnce the 
golden age bas been forbidden bim. 

160.] «Soon however the wheat bad 
plagues of its own.' * Labor,' of the snf- 
ferings of things inanimate, v. 79. ' Ut ' 
may merely denote a consequence, as in 
'«accidit utj" but the {»ssage will gain 
force if we suppose it to indicate the will 
of Jupiter, «additus ut' implying aomo- 
tbing like «« edictum est ut." « The baleful 
mildew was bidden to eat the stema, and 
the lasy thistle to set up its spikes in tbe 
flelds.' 

151.] « Robigo,' mildew, was conteoUedy 
accordmg to t£e Italian belief, by a god« 
'Rolngus,' or a soddess, «Robigo/ who 
were propitiated by a spedal festival, the 
'Robigalia' (see Diet. A. «Robigaüa,* 
where the existence of these deities is 
questioned). «Scgnis,' as it were, the 
Symbol of inactivity, growing up wbere 
the field is left to itself. 

152.] See on»£. 5. 87 fbr the beUef that 
theae various weeds were really dinoaiios in 
the wheat. 
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Lappoeque tribolique, interque nitentia oulta 
Infelix lolium et sterilee dominantor avenae. 
Quod nisi et adsiduis herbam insectabere rastrisy 
Et sonitu terrebis aves, et ruris opaci 
Falce premes umbram, votisque vocayeris imbremy 
Heu, magnmn alterius frustra speetabis acemmiy 
Concuflsaque famem in silvis solabere quercu. 

Dicendum et, quae sint duris agrestibus arma, 
Quis sine nee potuere seid nee surgere messes. 
Yomis et inflexi primum grave robur aratri, 
Tardaque Elensinae matris volyentia plaustra, 
Tribidaque, traheaeque, et iniquo pondere rastri ; 



155 



160 



153.] 'Lappae' is explained by Keightley 
to be 'deaven, cUven, or goose-grasB.' 

* Triboli,' rplßo^oif caltrope, so called from 
their resemblanoe to the pieoes of iron of 
tbat name tbrown among an enemjr's 
catTalry. " Lolinm triboliqne fatigant Tri- 
ticeas meesis et inexpugnabile gramen," 
!>▼. M. 5. 485. 'Nitentia culta' answer, 
as Keigbtlej mjB, to the "nitidae frogee " 
of Lncr. 1. 252. 

154w] See on E. 6. 37. 

155.] ' Quod nisi,' Madr. § 449. < Her- 
bam insectabere:' comp. '* inezpngnabile 
gramen," qnoted above from Ovid. < Her- 
bam ' is the reading of most of Bibbeck's 
MSS., and snits the context better than 

* terram ' (Born.), which Heyne retained. 

156.] 'Avesr ''avidaeque yolncrea Se- 
mina iacta legant," Chr. 1. c 

157.] <Umbram' Med., Rom., Ond., 

* mnbras ' FaI. and two of Ribbeck's cor- 
siTfls. Either might stand. *Premes,' 
like "premant Titem," Hör. 1 Od. 31. 9. 

* Votifl :* vows were paid to Japiter Plu- 
vins (TibnlL 1. 7. 26). There were similar 
inyocations at Athens. M. Anton. 5. 7» 
cvx^ *A0i|mU«r* taov, law, S ^Ikt Zcv, Kork 
T^t äpo6p€u r^s *A0i|ya/My icol r&¥ irc8/«y. 

158.] This line is modelled on Lncr. 
2. 2, " magnnm alterios spectare laborem," 
and is itself imitated by Hör. 2 Od. 2. 
24^ '^ingentis ocnlo inretorto Spectat 
aoerros." The sense resembles Hes. Works 
894^ Ss TM imera "Clp^ äd^Ttreu* /a^ «-ms 
rä furu^b x>^^C<v lirAaajfS itKXorpiovs 
oXtcotn Kol iiJitkw i»icff7fs, 'Acervnm/ 
▼. 185. For 'speetabis' two MSS. have 
' ezpectabis,' one ' sperabis.' 

159.] ' Yoa will have to end where men 
began, and fiül back npon acoms.' Ob- 
serre 'in alvis,' the scene of wild Hfe, 
implying a ooatrast to *'in arvo." The 



thonght is not anlike Lncr. 5. 206 foll. 

160—175.] 'The implements for a 
farmer are ploughs, waggons, thrashinff 
instrumenta, oarrows, baskets, hurdles, and 
ians. The plough has several parts, made 
from the wood of different trees, which 
should be well seasoned.' 

160.] 'Doris agrestibns,' A. 7. 604. 
'Anna :' "Cerealiaqne arma," A. 1. 177. 

161.] 'Nee potuere' seems eqnivalent 
to ' have never been able.' 

162.] « Robnr aratri,' like " robur fern," 
A. 7. 609, Lncr. 2. 449, "robur saxi/' 
Locr. 1. 882. The expression seems to be 
an ornamental one, not neoessarily denoting 
a heavy plough for deep ploughing, which 
would not be suited to all soik. ' Inflexi ' 
is explained by w. 169, 170. 

163.] 'Tarda' qualifies 'volventia.' 
'Eleusmae matris,' Ceres, who is intro- 
duced like Celeus and Bacchus, to givo a 
religious dignity to what might otherwise 
seem triviid. *' Sleunmts novavit poeta 
pro Yulgari 'E\w<ri¥to5*' Heyne. The 
Waggons apparently belong to ner merely 
as the goddess of husbandry, as the con* 
yeyances nsed in the Eleusinian proeessions 
were not 'plaustra,' but " tensae." ' Matris ' 
is sufficienÜy explained by Aiy/i^nip, with- 
out referring to the appellation which the 
Italians are supposed to have given to 
their goddesses (Keightley, Myth. p. 451). 

164.] < Tribulum,' rk rpißoka, a < thresh- 
ing-sledge.' " Fit e tabula lapidibus aut 
ferro asperata, quae inposito auriga aut 
pondere g^ran^ trahitur iumentis iunctis 
nt dLscutiat e spica graiia," Varro, R. R. 
1. 52. This writer thcn mentions another 
kind made '* ex assibus dentatis cum orbi- 
culis, quod vocant plostcUum poqpicuni." 
One of these was perhaps the ' traha' (or 
< trahea '). Tho < tribulum ' (' trebbio,' lt. i 
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Yirgca practerea Celei vilisque supellex, i65 

Arbuteae crates et mystica vannus lacchi. 

Oinnia quae multo ante memor provisa repones, 

Si te digna manet divini gloria ruriB. 

Continuo in silvis magna vi fleza domatur 

In burim et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 170 

Huic ab stirpe pedes temo protentua in oeto, 

Binae aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorso. 



«trillo/ Sp.) 18 itill used in the East, 
in Spain, and in the Bouth of Italy." 
Keiffbtley. 

1§5.] « CdeoB,' KcXt^s, Ikther of Trip- 
tolemus and Demophon, and himaelf the 
fint priest of Demeter at Eleuns. The 

* virgca sapellex ' seems to inclnde haaketa, 
colanden, &c. (E. 2. 71., 10. 71. G. 1. 266., 
2. 241), as well as the hnrdles and the 
fan. 

166.] The winnowing-fiin was carried in 
the Elensinian processions in honour of 
lacchus, the son of Demeter and Zeos, 
sometimes confonnded with Bacchus (as by 
Virg., E. 6. 15., 7. 61), aometimee disttn- 
guished from him (Dict. B.). Rom. hai 
'vallns,' which according to Serv. meant 
the same thing. 

167.1 Imitated from Hes. Works, 457, 
r&¥ wp6<rB§p /icXfnyir ^x^A^** oliclila B4ffB€u. 

* Memor ' seems to be a translation of ftcM- 
in}M«Vo5, Id. ib. 422. In the whole of the 
))re8ent passage Virg. probably had that 
part of Uesiod's poem before bis mind. 

168.] * If you are destined (* manet ') to 
win and wear the honoars ot the divine 
conntry.' 'Digna' is explained by Senr. 
" si te capit dignitas raris," in which case it 
would mean 'deemed worthy by yon,' like 
" nee fuit indignum snperis,'^ v. 491 (note). 
Keightley renders it * desenred.' It might 
also mean ' the füll glory,' i. e. gloiy such 
as would be worth ambition. See on ▼. 
507. ' Divini ' is another attempt to revive 
the sacred associations of mral life. The 
same tone is perceptible in ' manet.* 

169.] 'Continuo' is explained by 'in 
silvis.' The words can only mean that the 
young elm while yet in the woods is beut 
and made to grow in the required shape, 
whatever may be thought of the poesibility 
of the thing, which Keightley denies. 

170.] " ' Buris,' also ' urvum,* ythit, the 
plough^beam. We have nothing in our 
plough exaeÜy answering to the 'bnris.' 
It was % pieoe of strong wood, natnrally or 
artificially cnrved, to oneendof which was 
affixed the pode, to the other the 'dentale/ 



and into it was morticed the ' slaTa.' It 
therefore formed the body of the ploo^fa, 
which from ita shape is termed by Lacre- 
tius * cnrvnm ' [as herej. ... In Virgr-*» 
plough the ' bnris ' is of elm, while in that 
of Hesiod it is of ilex (wpivos)." Keig-htley. 
Danbeny (p. 101), following Seguier, iden- 
tifles the Virgilian and Hesiod^c plongiis 
with one sUU nsed in the sonth of France 
linder the name of the Ueranlt plongli, 
where there is a 'buris' called ' biuse.' 
Seguier however oonsiders Uesiod'a IXoyia 
to be the 'buris,' bis y&iis being the 
' dentale.' 

171.] "'Temo,' fvfUs [in Hesiod l^«- 
/Soc^s], the pole. The 'temo' waa part 
of the plough, as well as of a c&rt or 
carriage. The voke was fJMtened to the 
end of it, and by means of it the oxen 
drew. . . . Hesiod (Works 435) says it 
diould be of elm or bay." Keightley, w^ho 
remarks that 'protentua' had better be 
taken as a verb, instead of supplying * ap- 
tatur,' as the ' temo ' is not fitted on like 
the ' aures ' and ' dentalia.' But 'aptantur' 
probablv refers to the shaping of the {neces 
of wood, not to fitting them on to the 
plough. So A. 1. 55^ " et silvis aptare 
trab^." ' Ab stirpe ' is restored by Wagn. 
ftom Med. a m. sec. ibr ' a stirpe.' 

172.] "'Auris,'amould-board. Wltem 
the plough was prepared for aeed-sowing, 
the ' aures ' or 'tabeUae' (Yarro 1. 29) were 
pnt to the ' Vomer,' so that it then reaem- 
bled our strike furrow plough. Fliiiy (18. 
20) would seem to speak of only one ' anris,' 
but perhaps bis words are not to be taken 
strictly." Keightley. " ' Dentale,' (Xvfia, 
the share-beam, or share-head, a pieoe 
of wood ftxed horizontally at the lower end 
of the ' buris,' and to which the share was 
fitted. In some casea the 'dentale' waa 
itself shod with iron. It is not certain 
whether it was one solid piece of timber, 
with a Space to admit the end of the 
' buris,' or two pieoes fastened on each side 
of it and running to a point : the fbrmer 
seems the more probable, and the ' dnplict 
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Caedltur et tilia ante iugo leyis, altaque fagus 
Stivaque, quae currus a tergo torqueat imos ; 
Et suspensa focis explorat robora fumuB. 

Possum multa tibi yeterum praecepta referre, 
Ni reiugis tenuisque piget cognoscere curas. 
Area cum primis ingenti aequanda cylindro 
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dono ' of Yirg. may onlj allnde to its Posi- 
tion as on each aide of the ' boris,' and ita 
Support of the two 'anres/ The plnral 
' dentalia' la nsed by ihis poet in spcaking 
of one ploogh, bnt it is probably nothing 
more than a nanal poetic licence. Hesiod 
directs the * dentale' to be made of oak." 
Id. According to Danbeny, the ' dentale ' 
lA a ahare of wood, made double by a ahare 
of iron placed over it ao aa to rädize the 
* duplex doraom.' 

173.] "'Ingum, («7^», yoke. Thia 
wiaa a pieoe of wood, atraight in the middle 
and conred towarda the enda, which waa at- 
tached to the end of the pole of the plough 
or cart, and went over the necka of the 
oxen, which drew by meana of it. It waa 
by the neck the oxen drew." Keightley. 

174.] "Stiva,' ix^^V, the plough-tail, 
or handle. The 'ativa' waa originally 
mortioed into the ' bnria,' bnt it aometimea 
formed one pieoe with it. It had a croaa 
pieoe named 'manicnla,' by which the 
ploiighman held and directed the ploogh." 
Kei^tley. 'Stiraque' ia the reading of 
all the HSS., one omitting the following 
Word ' quae/ Martyn, fblLwed by Forb., 
V088, and Wunderlich, cox\jecturea 'ativae/ 
which would at onoe dear up the aenae : 
bat the change, besidea ita want of autho- 
rity, would not improve the metre, and 
the MSS. reading ia only a poetical way of 
aaying the aame thing, by the help of a 
bendsadya, and la quite in keeping with 
Virg.'a love of variety of expreasion. The 
other alternative, keeinng ' ativaque,' ia to 
place the oomma afber *fiigua/ and take 
' que ' in ' altaque ' aa virtually equivalent 
to ' re' — ' the Ugfat linden -tree or the tall 
beech ia cut häbrehand for the yoke.' 
Ribbeck foUowa Scbrader'a tranaposition, 
placing thia line before ▼. 178, an ingeniona 
suggeation, aa Schrader'a uaually are, but 
not to be admitted in an author like Virg. 
whose text ia ao well eatabliahed. See on 
4. 208 — 205. For 'currua' Wagn. reada 
' cnraua' from two MSS. ; ' curma ' how- 
erer ia naturally enough applied to a 
plough in moti<Hi, aa in Catull. 62 (64). 9 
of a ahip, aa if a pkMigh were a apeciea of 
carriage, oontaining aa it does a 'temo' 



and a ' iugum ' at leaat. Senr. aaya that 
in Vi]*g/8 own parte wheel-plouglu were 
uaed, aa waa the caae in Fliny'a time (18. 
18) in Qauly and ia atill in Lombardy. 

176.] 80 in Hea. Worka 46, 629 the 
mdder ia to be hung in the amoke, aa in 
Ariatoph. Ach. 279 t£e ahield wben war ia 
orer. * Explorat' aeema to combine the 
notiona of aearching (diying) and teating. 
Before Hdna. the reading waa * exploret ' 
TMed. aeoond reading) : but the context ia 
deacriptiTe, not diroctiy preoeptive. On 
the wnole aubject of Virg.'a plough aee 
Eeightley'a Terma of Huabandiy, annexed 
to hu edition, a. y. 'Aratrum/ andDaubeoiy, 
Lect.8. 

176^186.] ' There are many preoepta of 
huabandry to be leamt ; for inrtance, the 
threahing-floor ahould be made thoroughly 
amooth and hard that it may not gape, and 
leave room firat for weeda and then for ani- 
nuüa of all kinda.' 

176.1 With thia uae of * poaaum ' comp. 
Flaut. Trin. 2. 2. 104, " Multa ego poaaum 
docta dicta et quamvia facunde loqui," 
where Lindemann explaina '* poaaum ; aed 
nolo nunc," and aee other inatancea in Kritz 
on Sali. C. 61. 4. 'Tibi:' Maecenaa ia 
addreaaed throughont aa the ideal reader, aa 
Memmina by Lucr. Keightley well comp. 
Lncr. 1. 400, "Multaque praeterea tibi 
poaaum oommemorando Argumenta fldem 
dictia conradere noetria." Comp, alao ib. 
y. 410, "Qnod al pigraria, paulumve recea- 
aeria ab re." 

177.1 ' RefbgiB,' from hearing, aa in A. 
2. 12 irom apMking. Obaerye the mood 
and tenae, ' I can repeat . . . but I aee yoa 
Btartoff.' 

178.] The Chief paaaagea in the writera 
De Be Kuat., refemng to the conatmction 
of an <area' or threahing-floor, are Cato 
91, 129, Varro 1. 61, Col. 2. 19 (20). A 
Bummary of their reaulta ia thua given bv 
Keightley. " An elevated apot, to which 
the wind would have free acceaa, waa to be 
aelected, but care waa to be taken that it 
ahould not be on the aide from which the 
wind uaually blew on the houae and gaiden, 
aa the chaff waa iiyurioua to treea and vege- 
tablea. It waa to be circular in form, and 
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Et yertenda manu et creta solidanda tenaci, 

Ne subeant herbae, neu pulyeie Ticta fatiacat, 180 

Tum variae inludant pestes : saepe eziguus mus 

Sub terris posuitque domos atque horrea fecit ; 

Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpae ; 

InTentttsque cavis bufo, et quae plorima terrae 

Monstra ferunt ; populatque ingentem üma aoemun 185 

Ourculioi atque inopi metuens formica seneetae. 



elevated a littie in the oentre, eo that ihe 
rain might not lie on it. It was tometimes 
flagged, bat was more asnally fonned of 
' a^^a/ with which chaff and * amnrga ' 
were well mixed. It was then made aolid 
and level with rammen or a roUing-stone, 
in Order that it might not crack and so 
give harbonr to mice, anti, or any other 
vermin, and that grase might not grow on 
it. Beeide the ' area ' was a building named 
' nnbilarium/ into which the com was car- 
ried when tiiere appeared any danger of 
rain or storm." Sometimes the * area' was 
covered (Varro, L c), bnt genenüly it was 
in the open air. *' Cum primis dioebant 
pro eo qnod est in primis," Qell. 17. 2. 
The qnestion entertained, if not nused, 
by Forb. between ' cam primis ' (= ' inter 
primos ') and 'cumprimis ' ( = ' praecipae') 
seems to be really a qnestion as to the 
Word or words with which ' cam primis ' is 
to be connected : e. g. in the present line it 
might be taken with ' area,' or with ' in- 
genti,' or with * aeqaanda.' Here it seems 
best to refer it to what has gone before, 
the ' molta prseoepta»' of which this that 
foUows is the first. Pal. has 'cylindio 
est.' 

179.] *Vertenda mann,' as Serv. re« 
marks, really precedes *aeqaanda cylindro,' 
as the preparation of the fioor is the first 
thing. ' Greta' = 'ar^ma,' as in 2. 216, 
as appears from Varro, I. c. 

180.] '*Pttlfterß pro siccitate," Philar- 
gyrias, the effect for the caase, if ' pulvere ' 
IS to be taken with ' victa ;' bat it may be 
a sort of modal abl. with 'iatiscat,' like 
«'rimis fatiscimt/' A. 1. 123. 'Fatiaoo' 
seems here to-have both its original sense 
of breaking into chinks, and its seoondaiy 
one of ezhaustion. In this latter sense it 
is joined with 'victus^' as oonstantly in 
Lucr. with ' fessus.' 

181.] 'Inludant' was the old reeding, 
and is found in Pkl. a m. s., Med. (secsond 
reading), and one or two of Ribbeck's cur- 
aives : bat Heins, was dearly right in re- 
■toring «inludant/ the reading of Born. 



and Qad., as well as originaUy of Med. and 
PaL <Mock the thre&ng-floor and the 
hosbandman's labour.' So in 2. 875 the 
goats are seid to mock the yoong vine. 
* Festes,' as ii\juring the floor and annoying 
the hosbandman. ' Eziguos mos :' ** Risi* 
mus, et merito» naper poetam, qui dixerat 
^(teteiettMH in eitta muret ro»ere CamiUi. 
At Vergüü miramur illad : 9aepe exigmm» 
mmt. Nam epitheton exigmuM aptam, pro- 
prium effbdt, ne plusezspeetaremua, et casus 
singnlaris mag^ decuit, et claniwila ipsa 



unius syllabae non usitataaddidit gratj 
Inütatus est itaque utrumque Horatius, 
Nateetw ridiadiu mut" Quinct. 8. 8. 

188.] This use of ' talpa' as maac, like 
that <^ «'damma," K 8. 28, is noted by 
Quinct. 9. 3. «Ocnlis capti:' «*Uannibal 
.... quia medendi nee locus nee tempos 
erat, altero oculo capitnr," Livy 22. 2. 
The expression seems to oome from tbe uae 
of ' capi,' for * to be ix^ared,' as in Lucr. 5. 
929, " Nee fädle ex aestu nee frigore quod 
caperetur. Nee novitate cibi, nee labi cor- 
poria uUa," the aU. with ' «ptns ' showing 
the point in which the ii^jury has been 
sustained. So aipitt in Qreek is used in 
the sense of ' affect :' see Campbell ou Flato 
Theaet. p. 2. 2. 

184.] * Inventus ' is probably the finite 
▼erb, not the participle. 'Bvdfo' is said 
to occur nowhere eise in the classiot. 

185.] * Monstra,' used of hatcful crea- 
tures-without reference to thdr sixe, as in 
3. 152 of the gadfly. ** Populatque Ingen- 
tem fiuris aoervum," A. 4. 402. 

186.J **<CnrcuUo,' the weeviL This 
larva u known to be vexj destructive to 
com and flour, but only m the granaiy. 
Even with us com is not left long enough 
on the bam-floor to be attacked by it." 
Keightley. Yarro, 1. 63, says that when 
weevils begin to devour com, it sboold be 
carried out and placed in the sun, with vcs- 
sels of water for the weevils to drown them- 
selves in. * Inopi seneetae' is rightly ex- 
p^ained by KeighUey as a poeticä expres- 
sion for the winter, the ant being apoken of 
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Contemplator item, cmm se nnx plurixna sflvis 

Induet in florem et ramos curvabit olentis. 

Si superant fetus, pariter frumenta Bequentnr, 

Magnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore ; 190 

At si luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra, 

Nequiquam pinguis palea teret area culmos. 

Semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentis 

Et nitro prius et nigra per'fundere amurga, 

Gbandior ut fetus siliquis fallacibus esset, 195 

Et, quamyis igni exigao, properata maderent. 



in brnnan langnage. With the dat. comp. 
«' metnuse toia," A. 10. 94. It is generallj 
ondentood that the ancients were in error 
aboat the habita of the ant, which has no 
Btorehooses, and remains torpid doring the 
greater pari of the Winter. Mr. Blackbnm 
faowerer flays that thiB is not always the 
caae, depending on dimate. 

187—192.] • The yield of com is prog- 
noeticated bv the walnnt. If the tree bean 
lai^lj, the harvest will be good; if there 
are many leares and little fimit, bad.' 

187.] A second preeept. ' Contemplator/ 
liQCr. 2. 114., 6. 189. ' Nnx ' is genemlly 
taken of the almond after Serv., iBidonu 
(17. 7), and Theophyhict (Nat. Q. 17). 
Martjrn and Keightlev* however, understand 
it of the walnn^ which is the more nsnal 
senae of the word, and agreee with ' olen- 
tis.» * Flurima ' with * indnet,' like " de- 
Beendet plorimiiSy'' E. 7. 60. 

188.] < Indnet in florem/ Itke "induerat 
inyoltQ8,'*A. 7. 20; "In frandem indni- 
mos/' Lncr. 4. 817. ' Corvabit/ as Wasn. 
remarka, is not atrictly aocarate,aabranchea 
are weighed down by fruit, not by leavea or 
bloaaoma. ' Cnrravit ' (Med.) ia merely a 
common confbsion of letters, thoagh a 
qnotation in Bafinianna haa 'indnit---cur- 
Tavit.' 

189.] 'Snperare'of abnndanoe, 2. 880. 
" If a great nnmber of the bloaaoma aet, aa 
the gBjrdenera term it." Keightley. 

1^.] " Aeatna nimioa Aitnroa aignificat, 
cum abandantia frugnm," Serr. He giTea 
the pictore of the ' tritnra,' hard work and 
a brtnling ann : comp. t. 298., 8. 182 foll. 

191.] 'Folioram' ia emphatic, opp. to 
• feto V ' umbra ' genenü. • If the luznri- 
anoe of the ahade ia merely a Inxuriance of 
leavea.' Emm. comp, the word ^vWofiwur, 

192.] «Teret area,' ▼. 298. «Nequi- 
qnam ' with ' teret,' ' pingnia ' with ' jialea.' 
Before Heins, the common readinlf was 
' pak»e,' which Philarg. mentions, thoagh 



not approving it. The ' tritara ' waa per- 
formed aometimes by the trampling of 
oxen, aometimes by the *'tribaram" or 
" tnüiea" (aee on y. 164), aometimea (Col. 
2. 21) by «'fnatei," flula or aticka. Rom. 
haa'terit.' 

198—208.] 'Steeping aeed-beana ia a 

fcoften punraed, to make the prodnoe 
r and eaaier to be oooked. Bat the 
beat aeeda will degenerate, nnleaa yoa pick 
erery year. It ia the tendency of every 
thing in natnre, and only man'a moet 
atrenaona efTorta can count^ract it.' 

198.] A third preeept. From vy. 195, 
196, it aeema that Virg. ia apeaking of 
legaminooa planta : and so the paaaage ia 
ezplained by Pliny, 18. 17, Col. 2. 10. Bat 
he may be thinkmg of com aa well, and 
chooaing palse only aa one inatance. See 
on y. 199. 

194.] • Nitro.' "The Wrpor . . of the 
ancienta waa not oar nitre: it'waa a 
mineral alkali, carbonate of soda, and was 
therefore naed in waahing." Keightley. 
'«'Amarga,' äfUfryn, a watery flaid con- 
tained in the oliye, of a dark oolonr, and of 
greater apecific grayity than the oil, which 
mnat be careftilly aeparated from it." Id. 

195.] 'Siliqnia fallaciboa' like «yania 
ariatia'^ y. 226. Forb. comp. Tiball. 2. 1. 
19, ** Neu aegea eladat meaaem flUladboa 
herbia," where both paaaagea aeem to be 
imitated. Here the epithet refera to the 
general character of the poda of bewia, 
which in thia particnlar caae aro to be less 
deceptive than asaal. * 

196.] Tliis line waa aappoaed by moat of 
the old interpretera to refer to what fol- 
lows, aa if Virg. had meant to aay that eyen 
alightlv boiling aeeda, aa well aa ateeping 
them before aowing, waa not aare to Im 
effectnal. The preeent panctaation, which 
waa introdaeed by Catroa, haa been eene« 
rally fbllowed aince Heyne'a aeoond edition, 
and 18 sapported by two of the writers in 
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Yidi lecta diu et multo spectata labore 
Degenerare tarnen, ni Tis humana quot annis 
Maxima quaeque manu legeret. Sic omnia fatis 
In peius ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri ; 
Non aliter, quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
BemigÜB subigit, si bracchia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in praeeeps prono rapit alveus amnL 
Praeterea tarn sunt Aroturi sidera nobis 
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the Geoponics, DidymoB 2. 85, and Demo- 
critoB 2. 41 (referred to by Keightley), as 
well as by P^adios, 12. 1, who reoommend 
the steeping of beans ihat they may boU 
inore easily. ' Hadeo ' is osed in the senae 
of being Mxiden Plant. Men. 2. 2. 61, and 
elaewhere. * Properata ' goes dcaely with 
*maderent/ belüg nearly equivalent to 
• propere.' So " propera atque eine," Plaut. 
Aul. 2. 3. S, 18 ** propere elue," "properan- 
dos et fingendoa," Pen. 8. 82, " propere 
fingendus." 

198.1 'Vis hnmana' U from Lncr. 6. 
206, "Quod Buperest arvi, tarnen id Natura 
sua vi Sentibus obducat, ni vis humana re- 
Bistat," wbere the peasimist feeling is the 
Bame as here. See p. 143. 

199.] The same preoept Lb giren by Varro 

1. 52 with r^gard to com : and this may be 
Virg.'s meaning. So Col. 2. 9. ' Sic— re- 
ferri ' is not dependent on ' vidi ' (a con- 
struction which would be plausible, so far 
as rcgards the structure of the whole pas- 
sage), but forms an independent aentenoe, 
as the force of the truth of genenil decay 
would be greatly weakened,if itwerennder- 
Btood as resting on the poet's individual 
Observation. ' So it is : all earthly thingB 
are doomed to fall away and slip back into 
chaos, like a boatman who is just managing 
to make head against the stream, if the 
tension of bis arms happens to relax, and 
the current whirls away the boat headlong 
down the river's bed.' 

200.] This line nearly coincides with A. 

2. 169, wbere see the note. The metaphor 
here is sufficiently explained by what fol- 
lows, the fktef answering to tue current, 
the oourse of nature to the hark, and human 
labour to the rower. The general sense is 
not unlike Bacon's celebrated sentence 
(Essay 24), "If time of course alter 
things to the worse, and wisdom and ooun« 
sei shall not alter them to the better, what 
shall be the end ?" Pal. and two of lüb- 
beck'fl cursives have 'et retro.' 

202.] «Subigit,' A. 6. 802. 



208.] The traditional explanation rinoe 
GeUius (9. 29) makes «atque' = "sUtim," 
aooordixigly. But the nsa^ of Virg. 
in BimileB of this Bort (as a friend has re- 
marked to me) is in favour of oonnecting 
'atque' with 'remisit.' He does not ex- 
pressly iutroduoe an apodosLa on Buch oc- 
casions, but makes hu whole sentenoe de- 
pend on the 'quam' or 'si' which follows 
the ' non aliter/ or ' band secus ' foUowing 
the nmile. Comp. A. 4. 669, " Non aliter 
quam si . . • ruat . • . Karthago . • . flam- 
jnaeque volvantur j" 8. 243, "Hand secus 
ac si . . . terra . . . reaeret . . . et . . . redu- 
dat . . . Buperque . . . pandatnr, tre]^ent- 
que." This is also Wunderllch'a view. 
' Retro Bublapsus refertur ' is of courae nn- 
derstood aller 'non aliter, quam' to com- 
plete the sentence grammatically, the sub- 
ject of it being the rower, ' qui . • . subigit.' 
'Illum' is doubtlesB the 'lembns' which 
is distinguished from the rower. So in 
GatulL 63 (65). 23, the (nriginal of the pre- 
Beut line (quoted by KeighÜey, who how- 
ever mistaKes "atque," which conples 
"agitur " with "excutitur," or perhi^ with 
" procurrit"), " Atque illud prono praeeeps 
agitur decursn," " iUud " is contrasted with 
'* huic." Wagn. accounts fbr ' atque ' by 
Bupplying ' retro sublapsus refertnr ' beibre 
it, and making the whole into an apodoais ; 
but he quotes no similar instanoe. Several 
other Views have been or might be sog- 
gested, with more or less plausibility : none 
of them, however, seems to have any real 
likülihood as against that adopted ahove. 
'Alveus' the diannel of the river, from 
which it is easy to infer the notion of the 
current. Otherwise it might be proposed 
to understand it of the vesä, 'illum' being 
referred to the rower, thongh the imita- 
tions in Sen. Ag. 497, Hipp. 182, Thy. 438 
(quoted by Gerda), look the other way. 
PaL has 'Ulum praeeeps,' which ^bbeä 
adopts, Rom. oorrected 'prono in praeeeps.' 
Rom. also has ' trahit ' for ' rapit.' 

201-230.] 'The husbandman has as 
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Eaedorumque dies senrandi et lucidus Anguisi 205 

Quam quibus in patriam ventosa per aequora vectis 

Pontus et ostriferi fauces temptantur Abydi. 

Libra die sonrnique pares ubi fecerit boras, 

Et medium luci atque imibris iam dividet orbem, 

Exercete, viri, tauros, serite bordea campis, 210 

IJsque sub extremum brumae intractabiüfi imbrem ; 



miich need to know tbe itan u the laflor. 
Sowing barley may begin when the mm u 
in the BalaDoe, and go on tili mid-winter : 
flaz and poppies too. The rising of the 
Bull ia the time for sowing bean», Inoeme, 
and millet. Wheat most not be sown tili 
the Fleiadea and the crown are set: to 
mttempt it earlier only leada to failaie. 
Vetches, Iddnej-beans, and lentUes may be 
aown fVom the setting of Arctnrus tili mid- 
winter.' 

204.1 'Arcturi/ ▼. 68. ^h (Ar^ 8i ol 
(3oi6rp) ovrös '£{ ixXmw iLpicrovpos ^Ma ff erat 
aMfaS^»^k9H|p,Arat.Fhaen.94 Boththe 
rising and aettinff of Arctuma are attended 
with atorms« bo that Arctnma says of him« 
aelf (Plant. Rnd. Prol. 71, referred to by 
Forb.) " Vehemena snm exorieni, cnm oc- 
cido^ vehementior." 

205.]Tbe Kids are two stan in the arm 
of the Charioteer fXcirrA ^a/kirowrai Ipi^o« 
mofmhw Kork x^^P^'t Arat. Phaen. 166), 
which nie April 26th and Sept.27th^29th, 
and bring atorms. " Fluvialibns Haedis " 
A. 9. 668. (Serr.) < Anguia/ v. 244«, near 
the North Fde. 

206.] 'As naefnl to the hnabandman aa 
to the MÜlor/ who first gave attention to 
the atan, ▼. 137. With the langnage comp. 
A. 6. 836. * Vectis' raisea a difficulty, as 
the sailors have not retomed home : bat 
the words may mean ' whose way home lies 
OTer stormy waters»' the stress being laid 
on * ventosa per aequoTa,' and the participle 
perhapa implying that they have saifed 
oome ere now, and so that suling is their 
callxng. Or it may be simpler to say that 
' Yectis ' Tirtnally = ** enntibus," aooording 
to one ezplanation, thongh I think not the 
best, of A. 6, 1. c« 

207.] 'Ostriferi . . . Abydi:' "Ostiea 
plnrima Abydi," Enn. Hedyph. 2. « Ora 
HeUespontia,oeteri8 o6treosiororia,"Catall. 
18.4. 

206.] ' Libra :' see on ▼. 33. ' Die/ the 
reading of moet of the MSS., is acknow- 
ledged by Prisdan, Donatus, and Proboa 
as an old form of the genitive, fbond also 



in Sali. Jng. 21 (where see Kritz), 52, 97, 
*'die extremum erat," "die vespererat," 
" parte die relimia." Other copies, indud- 
ing Rom. and lied. corrected, give * diei,' 
wmch may be meant for *dii,' a form intro- 
dnced by aome editors in A. 1. 686 (note). 
Charisius p. 101 P., who has been qnoted for 
<dii,' is too oormpt to snpply any evidence on 
the qnestion. GeUins (9. 14) says in a copy 
repated to be Virg.'s own the reading was 
* dies,' a third form, which he parallels from 
Ennins (Ann. 401), "Postremae km^^ua 
dies confecerat aetas." Wagn. inchnes to 
this, regarding 'dies ' however aa the acc. 
pl. 'Pares,' referring to the autnmnal 
equinox. So Lncan 8. 467, " Tempos erat 
quo Libra pares examinat boras." 

209.] 'Dividet,' for which Heins, re* 
atond 'dividit,' is the reading of Rom., 
Qud., and another of Ribbeck's cnrsives, 
beaides several inferior copies mentioned 
by Wagn., and the Dresden Serv. Wagn. 
argues against it, addncing^ Tarions pas- 
sages where 'cum iam' is joined witn a 
prasent. But the question ia not about 
the propriety of the present by itself, but 
of ita propnety in combination with ' fe- 
cerit,' for which we should rather have 
expected ' fecit.' On the other band the 
combination of the fut. ind. with the so- 
called fut. exactum is not uncommon in 
Virg.: see on 4. 282. In 4. 401, 2, "cum 
aocenderit" and "cum sitiunt" are not 
really oo-ordinate. Acoordingly, I have re- 
called 'dividet,' though it must be con- 
feased that ' iam,' meaning that tbe act ia 
juat happening, goes better with the pre- 
sent. The confusion of these forms ia one 
of the commonest in MSS. 

210.] ' Exeroete,' plough for seed. 

211.J 'Extremum imbrem' can hardly 
be the end of the rainy season, as this pre- 
cept is apparently meant to be parallel to 
V. 214; so that KeighÜey seems rigbt in 
supposing it to refer to the winter, regarded 
as the end of the year, unless we could take 
it of the beginning of the nüny season, 'the 
very veige.' ' Intractabilis' like "non trac- 
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Neo non 6t lini segetem et Gereale papaver 
Tempus humo tegere, et iamdudum incumbere aratris, 
Dum sicca tellure licet, dum nubila pendent. * 

Yere fabis satio ; tum te quoque» Medica, putres 2i5 

Accipiunt sulci, et milio venit annua cura. 



tabile oaelnm," A. 4. 53, thüt cannot be 
dealt with, or, as we shoold say, imprac- 
ticable, i. e. when no work can be done. 

212/| ' Lini . . . papaver.' See w. 77, 
78. < äegetem/ proleptic. 'Cereale:' Ceres 
Was represented witb poppies in her hands. 
She was said to bare introduced the poppy, 
oonsoUng beraelf witb ita seeds in ber grief 
fbr Proserpine, and to bave fed Triptolemua 
npon it. 

213.] ' Hämo tegere/ of sowing, as in 
3. 658 of barying. A qnestion bas been 
raised whether 'tempns tegere' is to be 
explained '* tempos est tegendi " or " tegere 
(satio) tempos (tempestivurn est)." The 
same difference of opinion ensts witb 
regard to other expressions of the same 
kind, Bome aaserting, others denying, the 
gomndial oonstmction. Tlins '* modos in- 
serere" (2. 73) is resolved by some into 
«< modns inserendi/' wbüe others make it a 
constniction " ad sensnm/' as if Virg. bad 
said, "nee solemos inserere uno tantum 
modo." " Mos est . . . gestare," A. 1. 336, 
may be simihurly explained " mos est ges- 
tandi" or "g^tare (gestatio) mos est." So 
in A. 2. 10 '* amor cognoscere " opinions 
wayer between taking " cognoscere " as = 
•« cognoscendi," "amor est cognoscere" as 
= "amas cognoscere," and "cognoscere" 
as a nom., " amor " meaning a tbmg loved. 
Other instances containing some specific 
differapces miffht be collected from Virg., 
bot perbaps these will suffloe. The first 
thinff to remark seems to be tbat there is 
nothmg miacooantable in the snpposition 
tbat the infinitive may be used gerondially, 
i. e., in tbese instances, stand for a nonn 
in the genitive. The infinitive is really 
oqoivalent to a nonn for almost every 
pnrpose; even where it follows a verb it 
can be at once resolved into a nonn, and 
we know tbat it was formerly so regarded 
in Qreek, from the custom of prefixing the 
artide to it. Every Solution tbat has been 
attempted of the expressions in qnestion 
in &ct involves tbis substantival nse'of the 
Infinitive. It wonld seem tofbUow then tbat 
the constmction of the infinitive — in other 
words, the case of the neun — ^mnst be deter- 
mined in eacb instance by the stmctnre 
of the particnlar passage. In the expres- 
non "mos est ge8tare,"it seems simplest to 



regard "gestare" as a nominative; in "mo- 
dus inserere," "inserere" seems as plainly 
to be a genitive. The present paasage and 
A. 2. 10 are more donbtftiL On the whole, 
bowever, the genitive seema the more pro« 
bable oonstmction in eacb. Bat it is <tif- 
ficult to sav what is absointely tme where, 
as in all these pasaases, both alternatives 
are equally sanctioned by the uaages of lan- 
gnage, wbile it migbt be plansibly argaed 
tbat the framers of the expression, so &r 
as we can conceive them to have gone to 
work conaciously, may have bad both solo- 
tions in their mind, and taken advantage of 
the ambiguity. ' lamdudnm ' is expluned 
by the next line, which impUea tbat the 
timo is Short, and plonghing sboold take 
place without delay. " lamdudnm aamite 
poenas,"A. 2. 103. For «aratris' Rom., 
migpca. Aug., Med. second reading, and Bü. 
a m. s. give ' rastris :' but Serv. read <ara- 
tris,' and the context showsthat plonghing 
is meant. ' Incumbere,' like " curvns are- 
tor," E. 3. 42. "The fiax was sown aU 
througb October and November, the poppy 
in September and October. We sow flax 
only in the spring . . . on aocount of the 
severity of our winter." Keightley. 

214. J 'Pendent,' because they do not 
yet oome down, "munt." 

216.] 'Vere:* Virg. was thinking of 
the custom of the Mantuan district (Pliny 
18. 12). In the warmer parts of Italy 
beans were sown in autumn, as Varro 
(1. 34^ and others direct. 'Medica,' ^ 
MriHiiei (r6a), luceme, said to have been 
introduced into G^reece in the invaaon of 
Darius (Pliny 18. 16), sown in April or 
May. * Putres' seems to be emphatic, as 
Col. (2. 11) says tbat the land where it is 
to be sown should be plouglied np in 
October, and lie fidlow ("putresoere") 
througb the winter. 

216.] 'Milio,' millet. 'Annua cura,* 
to distinguish it from luceme, which lasted 
ten years in the ground. Sen., Ep. 86, 
charges Virg. witb inaccnracy, saying tbat 
he had bimself seen beans reaped and 
millet sown on the same day towards the 
end of Jnne, the fkct bang tbat the time 
of sowing variod acoording to the dimate, 
and tbat Yin^. here again is speaking of a 
oolder latitude. . 
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Candidas anratis aperit cum comibos annum 

Taurus, et averso cedens Ganis occidit astro. 

At fii triüceam in messem robustaque farra 

Exercebis humum solisque instabis aristisy 2ao 

Ante tibi Eoae Atlantides abscondantur 

Gnosiaque ardentis decedat Stella Goronae^ 

Debita quam sulois committas semina, quamque 

Inyitae properes anni spem credere terrae. 

Multi ante occasmn Maiae coepere ; sed illos 225 

Ezspectata seges vanis elusit aristis. 



217.] 'Candidas . • . asiio,' a periphrasis 
for < Tere.' ' In spring time, when the 
Bun with Tanms rides.' The allosion, as 
Keightlev points out» b to the milk-white 
bulls witn gilded homs which appeared in 
the trinmphal prooessions at Rome, thoogh 
they did not strictly speaking lead the 
way (see on 2. 148). Whether 'aoratis 
oomibns' is meant to be taken descrip- 
tively with 'tanms,' or instnimentally 
with ' aperit ' is not clear. The ibrmer ia 
muntained by Serr., who observes that 
the bull rises with his back» not with bis 
homs, and seems more reasonable, as there 
would be no natural propriety in the 
Image of a bull using his homs to open a 
gate. ' Aperit ' is Ulustrated by the ety- 
mology of ' Aprilis.' 

218.] The MSS. are divided between 
« adveno ' (Med.) and * aveno ' rM., Rom., 
frasm. Aug., Qud., and two otber of Rib- 
beck's cnrsives). The latter was restored 
by Heins. : the fonner has been preferred 
by Heyne and subsequent editora» ezcept 
Ribbeä. If' adveno ' is read, 'astro' is 
probably the dative, rignifying the Bull, 
firom whose menacing front the Dog is 
•apposed to retire, though as the reference 
is to the heUacal settang of SBrius, i. e. his 
obscuration by the sun, 'astro' has been 
taken of the sun. ' Aveno' would be the 
abl., perhaps the abl. abs., expressing the 
flight of the Dog, whose tail and feet dis- 
appear before his head and Shoulders. 
Voss howcver objects that the Dog does 
not really tum m>m the Bull, but con- 
tinues to confront bim even when retiring. 
On the whole I have allowed the weight 
of exteraal authority to dedde me in 
&vonrof 'averso.' 

219.] 'Robusta:' Theoph., Caus. PI. 
4b 6, mentions wphs 1^ KpiB^ among rä 
lox^pirrvTct, and Fliny says (18. 8), " ex 
omni [frumentomm] genere durissimum 
far et contra hiemes firmissimam." 



220.] ' Solls,' as opposed to the produce 
just mentioned, w. 215 folL 'Instabia 
aristis,' like "instans operi regnisque fu- 
turis," A. 1. 504. ' Press on with an ar- 
dour which only com can satisfy.' 

221.] ' Atlantides,' the Pleiades, daugh- 
ters of Atlas. These set ' £oae,' in the 
moraing, about November 11 aocording 
to Pliny 2. 47, about October 20 aocording 
to Col. 2. 8., 11. 2. 

222.] 'Onoda^-stella Coronae:' trr4. 
^aros, rhp hyaiibs ft&fiit€ 2^/i' tiitPOA Atd- 
tnnros, iaroixo/idan^s 'AptdSnfs, Arat. Phaen. 
71. Virg. foUows Democritus in Geop. 2. 

14 and Ptolemy in placing the setting of 
the Crown between November 15 and De- 
oember 19. Others (CoL 11. 2, &c.) plaoed 
its rising about the same time, though 
earlier (about October 8), and Serv. ac- 
cordingly would understand ' deoedat ' of 
retirinff from the Sun. Its eense however 

15 fized by such passages as v. 450, E. 2. 
67. l^rg.'s meaning is expreas, and bis 
error is sufEidently aocounted for when its 
Bonrce is pcnnted out. 'Stella' perhaps 
because one star in tbe Crown is brighter, 
and rises earlier than the rest: but the 
distinction between 'Stella' and 'sidus' 
was Bometimes overlooked. 

228.] ' £re you Charge the ftirrows with 
the seed which they have begun to want, 
or force the care of a whole year's hopes 
on a reluctant soU.' 

224.] 'Invitae,' like 'properes,' refers 
in thought, though not grammatically, to 
the earth b^ore the proper fM>wing-time. 

225.] ' Maia ' was one of the Pleiades. 

226.] Pftl., Gud., and two other of Rib- 
beck's curnves have 'avenis:' Hans, re- 
stored ' aristis,' which is found in Med., 
Rom., fragm. Aug., and a quotation in 
NoniuB. See note on v. 195. 'Avenis' 
is supported by the belief already alluded 
to on £. 6. 87, that coro had a ten- 
dency to degenerate into wild oats if 
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Si yero viciamque seres yilemque phaselum 

Nee Peluaiacae euram aspemabere lentis, 

Haud obscura cadens mittet tibi signa Bootes : 

Incipe, et ad medias sementem extende pniinas. 230 

Idcirco certis dimensum partibus orbem 
Per duodena regit mundi Sol aureus astra. 
Quinque tenent oaelum zonae ; quarum una corusco 
Semper sole rubens et torrida semper ab igni ; 
Quam circum extremae dextra laevaque trahuntur, 235 



it lay too long in the groond, while 
* ariBtiB ' may have been introdnoed from 
T. 220. Col. (11. 2) mentiona an old say- 
ing among farmen, " Matoram sationem 
aaepe deopero aolere: lenun nnnqnam 
quin mala rit." 

228.] «Aodm Niliacam, Pelusia mn- 
nera, lentem : Yilior eat alica, carior illa 
&ba," Mart. 18. 9. 

229.] * Boot»,' ▼. 204^ otherwise called 
Arctophylax, leto acronychally from Oc- 
tober 29 to November 2. Kidney-beana 
('phaseli') were sown a month earlier 
when they were intended fbr eating, not 
fbrseed. CoL 11. 2, § 72. Vetchea from 
Col. 2. 10 appear to have been sown twtce a 
year, in Jannary and in tbe antumnal eqni- 
nox. Med. and fragm. Ang. have ' niittit.' 

231—2610 ' It 18 to enaure this regulär 
snccenion of the varioos leaaona that the 
sun makea bis yearly way along the zodiac 
There are five lones ; one torrid, two frigid, 
one at each extreme, and two temperate 
between them and the torrid. Between 
the temperate cones paasea the zodiac. 
There are two poles, one rising over our 
heada, the other extending below ob into 
the depths. In the former are plaoed the 
Serpeut and the Beart : the latter is either 
in perpetoal darkneat, or visited by the 
ann while he is away from na.' 

231.] Virg.'a meanin^ ia that theae 
variona aeaaona depend m fiict on the 
ann'a apparent yearly oonrae in the heavena, 
'Certia partiboa' aeem to be the twelve 
diviaiona of the lodiac. * Orbem:' *'An- 
nuna exactia oonpletnr menaiboa orbia," 
A. 6. 46. 

232.] 'Duodena' may be intended, aa 
Forb. tbinka, to refer to the annual oonrae 
of the aun, wbich, aa it were, aeea twelve 
ngna in each circuit : bot it aeema aimpler 
to make it = "doodedm." *Begit,' of 
directing a way. "Curauaque regebam," 
A. 6. 350, "lÜuUa viam fortuna regit," 
12. 406. < Mundi ' with < aatra ' like *' ai- 
dera mundi/' Lucr. 1. 788., 2. 828., 6. 614. 



' Sol aureua :' *' limul aureua ezoritur Sol," 
Enn. A. 96. 

233.] Thia paaaage down to v. 251 aeems 
to be thrown in to give a notaon of the 
magnitude and fixity of the mundane aya- 
tem. The deacription of the zonea ia taken 
from a paaaage in the Hermea of Eratos- 
thenee, preaerved by Achillea Tatiua, and 
in part by Heradidea of Pontna. It may 
be worth while to quote it in extenso : 

Wrrc 8^ ol ^nu vtpiciXiXci Anrv (pifrr«, 

1^ 8^ fiia ^a^«p4 Tff Kot iK wvphs oTor ipvßp^* 
i fik¥ ^V ftf^foiTfi, Mttamo 8^ vatra ««ptvp^ 

Ktic\tfi4niif iucTltffS &ct0«p^ct wvp6mo'tw* 
al 84 8^ iicdrcptf« w6\ois repivcvniiMai 
o/ffl Kovfia\4ai, aitl 8* CrSoffiy ftoyd^wm' 
oh /My 08»p, AXA.* awrhs än^ ovpo^^tfcF 

rvcro. f «ccir*, aU» r* itamiirx^ ?) 

woiai. 
8oial 8* iWai fatr» iwwrriai iXXiiK'j^vi 
fitaffiiy^t 64p*6s rc «al ikr(ov KpvoxdkAov, 
ifi^ if6KfniTo( r« «ol tforptop i^SiaKovaat 
icaprbr *EKtvalnis Aiifiirr4pos* ip i4 futf 

Mp*t 
&irr(iro8ct waiowfi. 

Comp, alao Ov. M. 1. 45 foU., TibulL 4. 1. 
161. An unimportant frag^nient on the 
lonea frY>m a poem by Varro Atadnus is 
preaerved by laidorua HiapalenaiB and 
Bede (WemadorTa Poett. Latt. Minn. vol. 
6, p. 1403). ' Gadum,' becauae the conea 
of heaven anawer to the aonea of earth, and 
determine their cbaracter. Macrobiua dia- 
cuaaea the aubjoct Somn. S. 2. 7. 

234.] < Ab igni' ia a tranalation of /<c 
irvp6s in Eratosth. Ordinarily we ahould 
have expected the abl. inatr. So probablv 
" pluvioque madeadt ab Auatro," Ov. M. 
1.66. 

236.] *Trahuntnr' expresaea extent; 
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Caerulea glacie concretae atque imbribus atris ; 
Has inter mediamque duae mortalibus aegiis 
Munere concessae divom, et via secta per ambas, 
Obliquus qua se signorum verteret ordo. 
Mundus, ut ad Scythiam Bhipaeasque arduus arces 
Consurgit, premitur Libyae devexus in austros. 
Hie Vertex nobis semper sublimis ; at illum 
Sub pedibus Stjrx atra videt Manesque profundi. 



240 



likd *'tr8ctas/' and is meant to tranalate 
«-cpiircvTiivIai. 

236.] 'Caeruleos' ib used somewhat 
widely to expren varioiu coloun of a dnll 
blue or green sort, being^ to a oertun ex- 
tent, as Dr. Arnold remarked, the anti- 
podes of " pnrpurens " (E. 5. 88 note). So 
in A. 3. 194.« 5. 10, it is nsed of a black 
storm-dood (answering to ' atris ' here), 
in G.4. 482, A. 7. 846. of a serpent. The 
mention of ice seems more appropriate to 
the earthly than to the heavenly zones, as 
KeighÜey obaerves : bat Virg. was donbt- 
leos thinking of the sky as the parent of 
ioe. 

237.] 'MortaHbos aegris/ Lucr. 6. 1, 
Hom.'s 9*tkotfft ßporoiai. Comp, also A. 
2. 268, where there is a similar joxta- 
Position of man's weakness and heaven's 
indolgence. The ancients snpposed only 
tbe temperato zones to be habitable : con- 
seqneiitly, as disoovery advanoed, the area 
oocnpied by thoee zones was extended, so 
that instead of flve parts or thirty degrees 
(from 24** to 54**), the space originally 
allotted to them, they were made to con* 
tain seren parts, to 66**. 

238.] ' Et' was added by Wagn. befbre 
' via secta,' and is found in all Kibbeck's 
MSS. and fragm. Aug. The position of 
tbe zodiac is thns referred to the divine 
clemency. 'Per'is rightly explained by 
Macrob. Somn. S. 2. 8, as eqnivalent to 
" inter," as the sun never enters the tem- 
perate zones. That which goes between 
two connected objects goes through the 
pair. So ▼. 245, "per duas Arctos." 
Comp. Ov. M. 2. 130, "Sectns in obli- 
quam est lato cunramine limes, Zonamm- 
qae trinm contentns fine, polumqne Effngit 
aostralem, iunctamqoe Aqnilonibus Are« 
ton." 

239.] 'Obliqnns' with 'se verteret.' 
So "sese tnlit obvia." A. 1. 314. «Infert 
se saeptns nebuU," ib. 439. Tbe nse of 
the participle in such expresstons as " sensit 
medios delapsus in hostis," A. 2. 377» is 
of the samc Kind. The ordinary gramma- 
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tical usage attaches an affective or parti- 
ciple to a noun as its absolute property : 
here the adjective or participle belongs to 
the noun only contingently on the relation 
of the noun to the verb. Thus in the pre- 
sent line the order of the signs is oblique 
not in itself but in reference to its revoln- 
tion. The principle is the same as in cases 
of prolepsis. The language here is not 
strictly aocurate, as it was not the zodiac 
but the sun that was snpposed to 
move. 

240.] Virg. goes on to describe the 
Poles, K^orth and South, speaking of the 
one as elevated and visible, the other as 
depressed and invisible. ' Scy thia ' is nsed 
for the North generally as in 8. 849. 
The 'Rhipaeae Qiwri) arces' («arces' of 
mountains, "Rhodopeiae aroes," 4. 461) 
were snpposed to separate the land of the 
Hyperboreans from the rest of the world. 
Comp. 3. 881., 4. 517. Here these ooun- 
tries are made to stand fbr the nortfaem- 
most point, not only of earth, but of the 
mnndane system, as Libya for the south- 
emmost« 

242.] < Vertex ' is a translation of " po- 
lus." *' Extremusque adeo dnplid de car- 
dine Vertex Dicitnr esse polus,^' Cic. N. D. 
2. 41 (translftting Anitus). lÜbbeck reads 
'sublimen,' which he extracts from a 
doubtful passage in Fettus, p. 306 MüUer ; 
but the MSS. of Virg. give him no connte- 
nance here, though in A. 1. 259 Gud. has 
'sublimen' for ' sublimem.' 

243.] The infernal regions were snp- 
posed to be in the centre of the earth 
(comp. 2. 292) : so here they are said to 
be over the south pole. • Sub pedibus ' i» 
to be connected with 'videt,' the feet 
being those of Styx and the Manes : but 
' videt ' of course is not to be pressed, as 
if it were meant that the south pole were 
actually visible from the shades. Arat. 
Phaen. 25 says of the poles, &X\' 6 m^*" 
obK iwloirrosy 6 5' ämios iic ßop4ao, *T^69*p 
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Maxumus hie flexu sinuoso elabitur Angais 

CIrcum perque duas in morem fluminis Arctoe, 245 

Arctos Oceani metuentis aequore tingui. 

lUic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta silet nox 

Semper, et obtenta densentur nocte tenebrae ; 

Aut redit a nobis Aurora diemque reducit, 

Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens adflavit anheÜB, 250 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 



244—246.] ImiUted agun from Ant. 
Phaen. 46: 

ElXciToi« fi4ya dwfiOf üpätet^p, wtpi r* itfi^t 

Mvptof al 8* ipa 61 «nrcffnft ix^rcpft ^- 

oyroi 
^ApKToi KtKkfdov irc^vXay/A^raf ÄKfaroTo. 

* Elabitur/ shoots out : Dot the lame as 
♦«labitar/'Forb. 

246.1 'Metaentis— üngiii' like "metu- 
ente Bolvi/' Hör. 2 Od. 2. 7. So Hom. of 
tbe Bear (11. 18. 489), ofn 8* K^i^p^t ivri 

\0€TpW¥ ÄicffaroM». 

247.] The two cases are that either the 
Bouthem regione are in total darkneaa or 
that thejr bave day when we have night. 
The doctrine that the sun perishea everv 
day is Kpicurean. Lucr. mentions both 
alternatives (6 660. foIL) : 

" At nox obrait ingenti caligine terras, 
Aut ubi de longo cursu ml ultima caeU 
Inpnlit, atque suos afflavit languidos 

ignii 
Concusaos itere, et kbefactos aere 

multo: 
Aut quia Bub terraa cnrsum oonvortere 

cogit 
Vis eadem, snpra qtiae terras pertulit or- 

bem.** 

< Intempesta nox :' £nn. A. 106, 172, Lucr. 
6. 986, like yvrr^f iMpl: <<cam tempus 
agendi est nnllum," as it is defined in 
Varro, L. L. 5. 2. It seems to have been 
a question whether the expression denoted 
any particular time of night. Macrobios 
(Sat. 1. 3) and Censorinus (Die Nat. lafit 
eh.) make it the interval between bed-time 
("nox concubia") and midnight. Varro 
1« c. identifies it with "nox concubia:" Senr. 
on A. 3. 587 with midnight ; while Festus, 
p. 82, argaing from its etymology, refers 
it to no fixed time. There appears to be 
the same uncertunty about its Qreek 
equivalent. The rhythm of the verse is 



doubtless meant to be descriptive. — 'All- is 
wrapped in etemal night, with its nlenoe 
that knows no seasons, and its thick psJl 
deepening the gloom.' 

248.] Wagn. connects 'semper' with 
what foUows : bat the rhythm produced by 
the old pointing is surely superior. * Ob- 
tenta nocte,' which is introduced rather 
earelessly after * nox,' is perhaps imitated 
from Od. 11. 19, &\V M ph^ ^Xo^ 
rdrarat SciXoitf'i ßporoiai* Here as eise* 
where in Virg. in similar cases the best 
Itl SS. are divided between ' densentur ' and 
'densantnr.' On the whole anthority 
seems in favour of the fbrmer, which Serv. 
ahio on A. 7. 794.. 11. 650 declaits to he 
thA legitimate form, so I have uniformly 
adopt^ it. Bat the point is difficnlt to 
settle, as it is admitted that 'densatos* 
and ' densavi ' are legitimate. 

249.] *Bedlre,' 'reducere,' and other 
words of the sort, are constantly used, as 
Wund, remarks, of the recurring order of 
natare. " Informis hiemes reducit luppi* 
ter, idem Sammovet," Hör. 2 Od. 10. 15. 
l'he words imply that the thing has hap< 
pened before, and thence the notion of 
regalar succession is inferred. 

250.] ' Oriens,' the rising sun, aa in A. 
6. 739, where this line is nearly repeated. 
The horses of the sun come panting np hill, 
Casting their breath, which, as Kdghtley 
observes, represents the moming air, on 
the objects before them. 

251.] Seneca (£p. 122), quoting this 
line, gives ' Illis,' which would be bighly 
plausible, if snpported by any MS. Bat 
Virg. is speaking of the region, not of the 
inliabitants, and the hypothesis of vv. 217, 
248 would be hardly compatible with the 
existence of antipodes at all, though in a 
difTerent connexion, v. 237, he seems to be- 
lieve in them. So < a nobis,' v. 240, answers 
to 'illic,' V. 247. 'Lumina' is Vesper*s 
own rays ; not the light of sunset, as Voss 
thinks, tsJcing ' Vesper ' generally of even- 
ing ; nor the other stars, as others Inter- 
pret it, much less, as tlie old commentaton 
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Hinc tempestates dubio praediscerd caelo 
Possumus, hinc messisque diem tempusque serendi, 
Et quando infidum remiB inpellere marmor 
Conveniat, quando armatas deduoere classis, 
Aut tempestiyam silvifl evertere pinum : 
Nee firustra signorum obitua speculamur et ortus, 
Temporibusque parem diversia quattuor annum. 
Frigidus agricolam si quando continet imber, 
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thonght, the candlcs tbat are Hghted on 
carth. Comp. 4. 401, "medios cum sol 
accsenderit aestus." ' Rubens ' may merely 
mean Uright, like "luna mbens/' Hör. 
2 Od. 11. 10 (where see Macleane's note), 
or the eolour of snnset may be natnrally 
transferred to the star. 

252—258.] «From tbis disposition of 
nature tbe husbandman and the mariner 
get certain knowledge, and may consult 
the heavens with confidence.' 

252.] 'Hinc' seems to refertotbe wbole 
of tbe preceding passage from ▼. 281, 
wbich has been devoted to an exposition of 
oertain parU of tbe mundane System. Tbat 
System has been mentioned at the outset 
(' Idcirco/ ▼. 231) as the guarantee fbr the 
regularity of the seasons, on the knowledge 
of which the prooeedings of the busband- 
man depend, and now Virg. enforces the 
condosion — ' It is on the streng^b of tbis 
tbat we know beforehand/ &c. Vv. 267, 
258 must dearly belong to tbis paragraph, 
not to tbat which foUows, as Prof. Bamsay 
pointed out in the Classical Museum, 
vol. 5, pp. 107 foU. Thev come in iiict 
under 'Hinc,' which is the introduction 
to the wbole paragraph. ' Hence it is tbat 
our watchingv for tbe rising and setting 
of the Stars and our attention to the course 
of the seasons are not thrown away.' It 
is from not perceiving this connexion tbat 
Kibbeck has transposed them, placing them 
after t. 251, a notion which had occurred 
to me many years ago, previous to the 
pnblication elf my first edition. ' Tempes- 
tates ' seems rightly understood by Keight- 
ley of changes of weatber, wbich agrees 
with 'dubio caelo.' Rom. and fragm. Aug. 
have * praedicere.' 

253.] The weather and the seasons are 
matten of equal importance to landsmen 
and seamen (yv. 204 foU. : comp. v. 466), 
Fo the oecupations of both are mentioned 
here. ' Infidum ' is significant, as showing 
the importance of knowing when to ven- 
ture on the sea. There may be a dis- 
tinction, aa Voss thinks, between 'remis,' 



the smaÜer craft, and 'classis,' the larger; 
but it seems more likely tbat Viig. flrst 
speaks generally of putting to sea, and 
tbcn contrasts the fleet when rigged with 
the cutting down of the timber. 

255.] 'Armatas,' rigged. "Armari 
classem cursumque parari," A. 4. 299. 
'Deducere' of ship^, A. 8. 71., 4. 896. 
Gerda comp. Hör. 1 Od. 4. 1, "Solvitur 
acris biemps grata Tice veris et FaToni, 
Trabuntque siccas machinae carinas." 

266.] ' Tempestivam ' with 'evertere:' 
itpaia r4fjL¥9ir$ai I^Xo, Theophr. cited by 
UrsinuB. Cato 81, whom Macrob. Sat. 6. 4 
ratber unreasonably charges Virg. with 
copying, says of pines and other trees, 
"cum effodies, luna decrescente eximito, 
post meridiem, sine vento austro. Tum 
erit tempestiva, cum semen suum matu- 
rum erit." Fäll. (12. 15) says that the best 
time of the year is February . 

258.] ' Farem ' is intended to contrast 
with 'diversis,' as Serv. remarks. The 
seasons are diverse, yet as they are of equal 
leng^hs, and succeed each other regularly, 
they make the year uniform. 'Specula- 
mur' in V. 257 appears to mean strictly 
to be on the wateh for: here it means 
merely to pay attention to. 

259—276.] 'Even rainy weather has 
its employments; and so have boly 
days.' 

269.] Hitherto Virg. has been insisting 
on the importance of tbe weather : he now 
shows that weather which is bad for ordi- 
nary out-door purposes is good for other 
tbings. ' Frigidus imber ' cannot apply to 
the winter, on aocount of ' si quando :' be- 
irides, winter oecupations are mentioned 
w. 806 foll. 'Frigidus' is an ordinary 
epithet of rain, as chilling tbe air, just as 
'biemps' ia used indifferently of storm 
and winter. 'Continet,' keeps bim from 
bis work : confines bim to the house. 
" Dum se continet Auster, Dum sedet et 
siccat madidas in carcere pennas," Juv. 6. 
100. ' 
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Malta, forent quae mox caelo properanda sereno, 260 

Maturare datur : durum procudit arator 

Yomeris obtunsi dentem, cavat arbore Untres, 

Aut pecori Signum aut numeros inpressit acervis. 

Exacuunt alii vallos furcasque bicomis, 

Atque Amerina parant lentae retinacula viti. 265 

Nunc facilis rubea texatur fisoina yirga ; 

Nunc torrete igni fruges, nunc frangite saxo. 

Quippe etiam festis quaedam exercere diebus 

Fas et iura sinunt : rivos deducere nulla 



260.] 'Proper&re,' to horry, U con- 
trasted with * maturare,' to get done in 
good time. See A. 1. 137. "Die oontrast 
u notioed by Oell. 10. 11, Macrob. Sat. 6. 8, 
who foUow a remark of Nigidius Figolus, 
"Matare est qaod neque citius neque 
serins sed medinm qaiddam et tempera^ 
tum est." 

261.] 'Procadit' is explaiued by 'ob- 
tand.' Forb. qaotes Lacr. 5. 1264, "Et 
nronnm quamris in acuta ac tenuia posse 
Mucronum duci fastigia pxxxsudendo." 

262.] ' Lintres ' were tronghs into which 
g^pes were put after the vintagc. ** Haec 
mihi servabit plenis in lintribus uvas," 
Tibull. 1. 5. 23. Cato (11) mentions them 
among the requlute apparatus for a vine- 
yard, saying that two are required for a 
vineyard of 100 jugera. They appear to 
have been the same as " naviae " (Fest. s. ▼. 
" navia "), which were made from a single 
piece of wood, and so called from their re- 
semblance to ships or canoes, whence both 
names. 'Arbore' is a sort of material 
ablative, like "ocreas lento ducunt ar- 
gento," A. 7. 634. 

263.] Branding cattle \b mentioned again 
3. 158. It was done with boiling pitcb^ 
generally towards the end of Januaiy and 
April (Col. 7. 9., 11. 2). It is not easy to 
seehowthe 'acervi' can have had num- 
bers stamped on them if they were merely 
heaps of com, as apparently they are in 
▼Y. 168, 185 ; so we mnst either suppose 
' inpressit ' to be used by a kind of zeugma, 
the heaps being really numbered in some 
other way, or nnderstand ' acervi ' as sacks 
or vessels of com. 

264.] The 'valli' and 'furcae' were 
probably intended to support the vines. 
See 2. 359. 

265.] Col. (4. 30), speaking of willows 
for tying up the vine (" salices viminales "), 
enumerates three sorts, the Qreek, the 
(4allic, and the Sabine or Amerian, the 



last of which has a slender red twig. 

266.] ' Facilis,' pliant, an ^ithet be- 
longing rather to 'virga,' as Eeigbtley re- 
marks. VaL has 'iaciU.' 'Rnbe*' of 
briars. "Vincula qualia sunt ex rabo," 
Col. 4. 31. Serv. makes it an adjecti^'e 
teom Bubi in Apulia (Kor. 1 S. 5. 94); 
but there is no reaaon to snppose that 
the twigs there were good fiir basket- 
making. 

267.] A. 1. 178, 179. The roasting or 
drying was to make the com eaaier to 
gnnd. Rom. has ' saxis.' 

268.] * Why, evcn on holy days a hm- 
bandman may do something.' So Cato 2, 
speaking of the means which the land- 
owner has of chocking the amount of work 
done by bis servants, mentions holy-day 
employments after those for rainy weather. 
The things which may or may not be done 
on holy days are enumerated at length bj 
Col. 2. 21 (22). 

269/| ' Fas et iura,' divine and buman 
laws, »enr., who however seems wrong in 
seeking for a real distinction where Virg. 
probably only intended surplusage. ' Riros 
deducere :' it is not dear whether letting 
water on or off is meant. The language 
will bear either eqnally, accorcUng to tbe 
use of ' deducere,' though " deducere 
aquam in yias," Cato 155 (156), is used 
for drawing water off from a field, and 
" dedudt " occurs in a similar sense abore, 
V. 113, as opposed to "inducit," v. 106. 
Serv. maintains that the latter must be 
intended, asserting on the autbority of 
Varro that irrigation was forbidden, and 
appealing to the Pontifical books to show 
that works might be finished on holy days, 
though not bpgun, and oonsequentlv that 
water already let on might be let off; but 
the eztract he gives is rather in favour of 
the other Interpretation.: "ferüs denicali- 
bus aquam in pratum duoere, nisi legiti- 
mam, non licet : ceteris feriis omnis aquas 
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Beligio vetuit, segeti praetendere saepem, 270 

Insidias ayibus moliri, incendere vepres, 
Balantumque gregem fluyio mersare salubri. 
Saepe oleo tardi costas agitator aselli 
Yilibus aut onerat pomis ; lapidemque revertens 
Incusum aut atrae massam picis urbe reportat. ^ 275 
Ipsa dies alios alio dedit ordine Lima 



licet deducere" (comp. Col. 2. 21 (22), 
where th«!re is a rimilar distinction be- 
tween the Mnctity of *' feriae denicales " 
and that of other boly days). Macrob., Sat. 
3. 3, ezplains 'dedacere' by 'detergere/ 
alleging that old watercoarses migbt be 
cleaned on holy days, bat not new ones 
made : and so Öolamdla, 1. c, ennmerates 
among lawfol tbings " fossas veteres ter- 
gere et pnrgare." But it in not easy to 
eztract this sense out of the words of Virg.» 
thongh Heyne attempts to do so, argoing 
that he who deans a watercoune lets the 
water flow, 'dedncit/ If any argument 
conld be founded on the greater or lese 
appropriateness of the work in question to 
holy days, it wonld be natural to suppose 
Virg. to be speaking of drawmg off a 
stream which had suddenly overflowed in 
the com-field. On tbe other band, Mr. 
Macleane remarks that to lead the water 
down the Channels wonld be a work of 
daily necessity for gardens in bot weather. 
Med. has 'diducere;' but in such casea 



MSS. are of little weight, and the question, 
so iar as they are concemed, is really one 
of spelling. 

270.] * Religio ' is here nsed in its tech- 
nical sense as a restraining, not an im- 
peratire power. ' Segeti praetendere sae- 
pem ' raises another difficulty, as Col. 1. c. 
says that the pontiffs forbid the making of 
heciges ibr com on holy days. Forb. and 
Keightley suppose that old hedges might 
be repaired, though not new ones made: 
but Virg.'s words are surely express. 

271.] 'Insidias avibus moliri' seems to 
refer to snaring miscbievons birds (yv. 119, 
156), as that would be a work of necessity, 
which ordinary bird-catching would not 
be. 'Incendere yepres:' Cato, 2 (quoted 
by Keightley), mentions "vepres recidi" 
among the works for holy davs. 

272.1 Washing sheep for cleanliness was 
not allowed on holy days, according to 
Macrob. and Col. IL cc, who observe that 
* salubri' is empbatic, indicating that the 
washing is to eure disease. Comp. 3. 445 
foU. ' Balantnm ' js doubtless meaut to be 
ibrcible, the sheep bleating when they are 



washed, as in 3. 457, when they are in 
pain : but it is elsewhere no more than a 
generally descriptive epithet, discriminat- 
ing sheep from other cattle bv their bleat, 
as in A. 7. 588. To which class such 
passages as Enn. Alex. fr. 1. 5, Lncr. 2. 369., 
6. 1132 are to be referred, is hard to say. 

273.] Varro Qp. Serv. says that markets 
were held on holy days, to gfive country- 
men an opportunity of going to town. 
Col. 1. c. quotes Cato (138) as saying that 
mnles, borses, and asses had no holy dayp, 
adding that the pontifical books forbade 
the hamessing of mules on ."feriae deni- 
cales." < Agitator aselli,' the driver, like 
"equorum agitator," A. 2. 476, i.e. not 
the man wbose business it was to drive 
asses ('asinarius'), but the peasant who 
happens to drive the ass to market. We 
need hardly inquire whether 'aselli' be- 
longs primarily to 'costas' or to 'agi- 
tator.' 

274.] 'Vilibus' harmonizes with 'one- 
rat/ implying, as Serv. remarks, that they 
are abundant. ' Lapidem incusum ' is ex- 
plained by Serv. of a millstone, which is 
indented that it may crush the com better. 

275.] ' Picis :' pitch would be useful for 
marking cattle, securing casks, repairing 
vessels, &c. 

276—286.] 'The days of the lunar 
month are not aU equally Incky for work. 
The fifth is bad, the seventeenth good, and, 
in a different way, the ninth.' 

276.1 Virg. is Said by Pliny (18. 32) to 
have fbUowed Democritus in this enumera- 
tion of lucky and unlucky days. Hesiod 
(Works 765 foll.) had treated the subject 
at much greater length. Yarro, 1. 37, has 
a chapter on the same sulject, but bis 
treatment of it is entirely different. Virg.'s 
own treatment is sufficiently cursory, only 
three days being named in all, for good or 
for evil, and those not accurately repre- 
sented, at least according to Hesiod, who 
was evidently to some extent bis model. 
The force of 'ipsA' seems to be that the 
mere pontion of days in the month gives 
them a oertain fitness or unfitness for agri- 
cultural purposes, irrespectively of more 
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Felicis operum. Quintam fuge : palliduB Orcus 

Eumenidesque satae ; tmn paitu Terra nefando 

Goeumque lapetumqae creat, saevainque Typhoea» 

Et coniuratos caelum rescindere fratres. 

Ter sunt conati inponere Pelio Ossam 

Scilicet, atque Ossae firondosum inyolvere Olympum ; 
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identific oonnderations. ' Dedit ' ib oom- 
monly taken m an aorist: bnt it may 
mean that the moon hat made the ordi- 
nanoe once for all in regakting the month. 
*AUo ordiDo' opp. to "uno online/' A. 2. 
102. It ifl as if Virg. had said "omnia 
dies non pariter felicis fecit." 'Alios' is 
followed by 'qnintam/ as in TibuU. 3. 6. 
32 (quoted by Wund.), « Vcnit post mal- 
tos nna serena dies." 

277.] ' Felicis operum/ happy in respect 
of (agricoltaral) work ('operam' as in 2. 
472: comp, tho title of Hesiod's poem), 
like "infeliz animi/' A. 4. 529 (see on Q. 
3. 498), "foHunatuB laborum/' 11. 416. 
The constrnction is virtually eaaiTalent to 
that with the abl. < Quintam fuge :' 

ndfiwras S* i^aX4aa$m, ^rd x^^*^^ ''* 
«al ahoi. 

Xc^ciy 
OpKoy yup6ti9POP, rbp "Epif r^ict vn^' 
4wt6pKoit. (Hes. Works 802.) 

WilfuUy or ignorantly Virg. misinterprets 
Hesiod, confounding'Opicot, the godof the 
oath, with the Latin Orcus, the god of 
the dead, and makiog the Eumenides bom 
themselves on the fif^h, instead of attend- 
ing on the birth (if that be Hesiod's mean- 
ing, which is doubtful, especially as some 
oopies give Tunntfiivat for y§ip6fuvoi^) of 
'Opicoff. For a similar misinterpretation 
See E. 8. 68 note. Pal. however gives 
' Horcus,' which lUbbeck adopts, quoting 
Serv., who says that Celsus cxplains * pal- 
lidus ' of the paleness of tliose who are put 
on their oath. But the spelUng proves 
nothing for the interpretation, as the MSS. 
constantly vary in proper names, and in 4. 
602 one of Bibbeck s cursives has ' Horci.' 
Serv. says " Probus *Orchus' legit: Cor- 
nutus vetat aspirationem:" but thcre is 
nothing to show whether these opinions 
were delivered with reference to the word 
as oocurring here or as generally used. 
'Fdlidus' of the ghastliness of death, 
Horace's 'Pallida mora.' 

278.] 'Tum' seems better taken with 
Serr. in its ordinaiy sense of 'then* than 
with Fovb. as < moreover.' It appears to be 



added here because it had been amitted 
in the preTious clause. No other extant 
authority appears to fix the birth af the 
giants to this day. 

279.] The birth of 'Coeus' and 'lape- 
tus ' is «lentioned Hes. Theog. 134^ that of 
'Typhoeus,' ib. 821 foll., the bitter not 
taking place tili after the expolsion of the 
Titans trom heaven. The two former were 
the sons of Earth and Uranus, the latter 
of Karth and TarUrus. 'Typhoens' U 
distingnished from the rest by the epithel 
'saevus/ as he was the most formidable 
(Hes. L c). 'Creat;' see on £. 8. 46. 
'Typhoea' is probably a trisyllable, the 
two last vowels coalescing (comp. ' Orphea,' 
£. 6. 30), as in Greek (Tv^^), thoogh it 
might be scanned as a dactyl, hypermetri- 
cally or otherwise. See on 2. 69. 

280.] It is doubtful whether 'fratres' 
refers to the g^ant-brood generally, or to 
the two AloiiUe. The deeds mentkmed 
in the following lines are ascribed to the 
bitter by Hom. (Od. 11. 304 folL), and 
by Virg. himself (A. & 682, where the 
words 'rescindere caelum' oocur again): 
but the Aloidae were the sons not of 
Earth, but of Poseidon and Iphimedeis. 
Possibly Virg. may have misunderstood 
the passage in the Odyssey, where thej 
are said in Homeric phrase to have beeu 
nourished by the eaith, though the word 
there used is ipovpa, 'Rescindere' msy 
be to break open, like " vias rescindere," 
Lucr. 2. 406, or it may be compared with 
Aesfch. Prom. 367 (of Typhoeus), 6r •H»» 
Aihs Ti/pcuryfS* iKw4p(r»¥ ßl^ 

281.] "OirtroM iw* Ov\6/iw^ fiiitoffor 
94fiw, avrap iw* "Oairp XI^Ator cirs' 
ffl^vWoif, t»* obpa^hs iLftßarhs cfi|, Hom. 
L c. Virg. reverses the positions of Pelion 
and Olympus, and transfers to the latter 
the epithet attached to the former. The 
nou-elision of the 'i' and 'o' and the 
shorteniug of the latter are in Imitation of 
the Qreek rhythm, and are appropriat« here 
and elsewhere where the subject reminds 
US of Qreek poetry. 

282.] ' SciUoet,' agreeably to its etymo- 
logy (" scire licet "), introduces an expUns- 
tion or development. Here it introduoet 
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Ter Pater exstruetos disiecit fulmine montia. 
Septuma post decumam felis et ponere vitem, 
Et prensos domitare boves, et licia telae 385 

Addere ; nona fugae melior» contraria fiirtis. 
Midta adeo gelida melius ae nocte dedere, 
Aut cum sole novo terras inrorat Eoub. 
Nocte leves melius stipulae, npcte arida prata 
Tondentur ; noctes lentus non deficit humor. 290 

Et quidam serös hibemi ad luminis ignis 



the details of the oonspirmcy of the giants. 
' InTolvere ' is osed in its strict Beuae of 
roUing apcm, like "involvitor ans," A. 
12. StiKS. OlympnB is heaved up the sides 
of CK»a. Pu. originally had ' iiiTertere.' 

283.] The threefold attempt seems to 
be Virff/s invention. 

28i.J 'Septuma post decamam/ the 
seventeenth aa is evident irom Hes. Works 
805, where the seventfenth follows the 
tifth immediately, thoogh the work which 
he aasigns to it is not the same as here. 
Of the works which Virg. assigns to the 
seventeenth phmting is referrä hy Hes. 
to the thirteenth, taming cattle to the foor- 
teenth, weaving to the tvrelflh. ' Ponere/ 
'to pUnt in order/ 2. 278, £. 1. 74. 
' Felix ponere:' see on E. 5. 1. 

285. J 'Prensos domitare/ perhaps fbr 

* prendere et domitare :' v/n^drccy M x^^ 
Ttßtis, Hes. ▼.7d7. Taking in hand, 'pren- 
dere,' is the first step towards brealdng in, 

* domitare.' Comp. 3. 206, 7. ' Licia telae 
addere/ to add the leashes to the warp, to 
weare. See Dict. A. ' tele,' where Hbull. 
1. 6. 78, "Firmaqae conductis adnectit 
Uda teils," is compared. 

286.] ' Fogae ' seems to refer to fogitive 
slaves. Virg. however, as Heyne reniarks, 
is speaking not in their interest, but in 
that of the husbaudman, who is wamed 
to be on his guard that day, while on the 
other band he need not watch against 
thieres. In Hesiod the ninth day is merely 
mentioned as good for work of any sort. 

* Contraria fartis :' " avibns contraria cnnc- 
tia," Lucr, 6. 741. 

287>-296.] 'Some work is Attest for 
night or early moming, mowing for in- 
stance ; and long winter evenings may be 
well spent by the hnsbandman in cntting 
torches, by bis wife in weaving, or boiling 
and skimming.' 

287.] A8inrv.259foll.,Virg.'8thought 
seems to be that no part of the hnsband- 
raan's time is nnemployed, and that cvery 
work should be done at its right time. 



' C^ida nocte ' is doubtless contrasted with 
< medio aesta,' at the same time that it in- 
dicates the eoci dew as that which makes 
work easier. ' Melius sc dedere :' the ge- 
neral sense is that many Operations are 
performed better at certain times. Virg. 
expresses the notion of Performance by ' se 
dedere/ to indicate the dependence of the 
hnsbandman upon natare. Thns the nse 
of ' se dare ' here is parallel rather to the 
instances where it is equivalent to " occnr- 
rere " than to those where it denotes com- 
pliance with the will of another. 

288.] Wakef. supposes Virg. to have 
imitatä Lucr. 5. 281, " aetherius sol In- 
rigat assidue caelum candore recenti." 
But the primary reference of 'inrorat' 
evidently is to hteral dew, and it seems 
hardly worth while to suppose a seoondary 
one to the sprinkling of the earth with 
sunlight. Heyne comp. 8. 805, "ex- 
tremoque inrorat Aquarins anno." For 
' aut ' Rom. and some others have ' vel.' 

289.] 'Stipulae:' see on v. 85. The 
eutting of the stubble too]( place in Au- 
gust, witbin a month after the reaping. 
' Leves ' and 'arida' seem both to be em- 
phatic, as suggesting what the husband- 
man has to obviate. 'Arida prata,' op- 
posed to those which could be irrigated. 
Voss. 

290.] 'Lentus' expresses the effect of 
the moisture on the grass rather than the 
nature of the mcnsture itself. 'Noctes 
deficit,' the more ordinary constractiou 
referred to on v. 148. " Hominem totum 
magis ac magis undique sensus Deficit," 
Lucr. 8. 546. 

291.] 'Qaidam/ like "est qui," Hör. 2 
Ep. 2. 182. Pers. 1. 76, as if Virg. knew 
the man, but did not choose to name him. 
' Luminis ' is gciierally taken of lamp or 
torch-light. Keightley refers it to fire- 
light, comparing 2. 432, A. 7. 13, where 
however there is the same doubt. It 
would be possiblc also to refer it to the 
late dawn of a winter sun ("lumine quarto," 
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Pervigilaty ferroque faces inspicat acuto ; 
Interea long;am cantu solata laborem 
Arguto coniunx percurrit pectine UUbb, 
Aut dulcis musti Yolcano deooqnit humorem 
Et foliis undam trepidi despumat aeni. 
At rubicunda Geres medio succiditur aestu, 



295 



A. 6. 366), 10 that the sense sbonld be 
'one man aito through a long winter's 
night,' tboQgh the parallel in A. 7 1. c 
wonld point rather to either at the other 
interpretations. Mr. Blackbum, aooept- 
ing this laut view, comp. Hör. 8 Od. 8. 14» 
" vigile« Incemas Perfer in Inoem." A. 8. 
411 "famolas ad lumina longo Ezercet 
penBO " is almilarly open to all three inter- 
pretations. 

2^.] < Inspicat,' makes into the form of 
an ear of com, the end of the wood bdng 
cnt into a point and split into yarioufl 
parU. Forb. comp. Sen. Med. 111, « Mol- 
tiftdam iam tempos erat succendere pi- 
nnm." This is probably the same as *' in- 
dde faces," £. 8. 29, though a distinction 
has been attempteid betwcen them by 
UliUus on Oratios' Cynegetica, r. 484i wbo 
supposes * inddere ' to refer to the cutting 
of pieces of wood to be bonnd together 
into brands (Dict. A. *fiLx'). 

298.] «Solatus'mightbetakenstrictly, 
as if Virg., thongh raeaning of ooarse that 
sin^ng and weaving went on together, 
chose to take a point from which the 
fonner might be regarded as past, the 
latter as beginning or continuing, bnt 
such an ezplanation woold not apply to 
A. 5. 708, ** Jsqne bis Aenean solatos vo- 
dbus inftt," so that we mnst say that the 
past partidple is used with a present 
foroe. See Madvig, § 431. 6. The do- 
mestic picture has the effect, which donbt- 
leis was one of the objects of the composi- 
tion of the Georgics, of placing the life of 
a small country proprietor in an attractive 
light. 

294.] Comp. A. 7. 14^ which shows that 
* pectine' goes with 'arguto.' 'Pectine/ 
ffcpic/f , " the comb, the teeth of which were 
inserted between the threads of the warp, 
and thus made by a fordble Impulse to 
drive the threads of the woof dose to- 
gether. . . . Among US the office of the 
comb is executed with greater ease and 
effect by the reed, lay, or hatten." Dict. 
A. ' tela.' 

295.] ' Must ' was boiled down to " care- 
num," " defrutum " (4. 269), or " sapa," on 
a night when there was no moon (Dict. A. 
< yiuam *). ' Volcanus,' as Gerda remarks. 



is uscd elsewhere of a large fire, sach as 
would be required for boiling ' mast ' (CoL 
12. 19 ; so 0. 4. 269, « igni multo ")• The 
hypermeter here seems to be a für in- 
itance of a metrical anomaly introduoed 
for descriptive efibct. See on v. 482. 

296.] ' Pdiis,' vine leaves (Pliny 14. 9). 
as wood was apt to giye a smoky taste to 
the liquor. ' Undam aeni ' like " nndantis 
aeni," A. 7. 268. Col. 12. 20 saya that 
the vessd should be of lead, as brass was 
liable to rust in boiling. For 'trepidi' 
many MSS., including Pil. originally, gire 
' tepidi/ which nould scarcely be used of 
boiling liquid. Rom. has ' trepidis^ aenis,' 
which is partially supported by Med. 

297 — 310.] 'Summer is the time for 
reaping and threshing. Winter is the 
husbandman's season for festiyity ; bat he 
still has work, Stripping acomsand berries, 
snaring and killing game.' 

297.] 'Rubicunda Ceres,' y. 96. Cd. 
2. 21 says that com should be reaped 
"cum rubicundum colorem traxenmt.*' 
' Me^o aestu ' would moet naturally mean 
midday, as in 8. 881., 4. 401. In that 
case howeyer we must suppose a stränge 
peoe of ignorance on Virg.'s part, midday 
being predsely the time which the reaper 
would ayoid, though it is the time for 
threshing. Comp. Theoer. 10. 49 foll. : 

SiTor &Xoi«irraf ^«^cu' rh tit^ra^ißpu^p 

*Eit KoXdfias ftxvp«'^ rcXc9(i rafiSsBt ftd- 

Kiara* 
"Apx^r^oi 8* difUivras 4yupofi4wm mopv- 

Kai Xiiy^iy MtZotrros' iKuniaat B\ rh cov/ml 

' Aestu ' then had better be taken of snm- 
mer as the bot season, as "frigoribus 
mediis," E. 10. 65, means midwinter. 
Wagn. oljects that the information in 
that case would be so obvious as to be 
needless, but Virg. is speaking of the 
Operations proper to the yarious sessous, 
as the next lines show, as wdl as of tbe 
times when they should be performed, and 
' hibemi,' y. 291, prepares us for the meD- 
tion of Summer. Wagn.'s own yiew, that 
' medio aestu ' means generally a snmmer'fl 
day as contrasted with a winter's night. 
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Et medio tostas aestu terit area fruges. 

Nudus ara, sere nudus ; hiemps ignava colono. 

Frigoribos parto agricolae plerumque fruuntur, 300 

Mutuaque inter se laeti convivia curant ; 

Invitat genialis hiemps curasque resolvit : 

Ceu pressae cum iam portum tetigere carinae, 

Puppibus et laeti nautae inposuere Coronas. 

Sed tarnen et quemas glandes tum stringere tempus 3os 

Et lauri bacas oleamque cruentaque myrta ; 

Tum gruibus pedicas et retia ponere cervis, 

Auritosque sequi lepores ; tum figere dammas, 



withoat any gpecial reference to noon, 
makcB ' medio ' a wone than useless epi- 
thet. 'Succiditur' seems not to specify 
any thing about the manner of clitting» 
merely impljing that the tbing is leveml 
from below. «FIob suocisus aratro," A. 
9.435. 

298.1 'Tostas' not to be joined with 
«aestn.^ 

299.] ' Flonghing and aowing botb be- 
lofDg to tbe warm months,' — spring and 
aotnmn. 'Nudos/ withoat the upper 
garment, as Cincinnatus was fonnd plough- 
ing, when the messenger from the Senate 
arrived, lAvy 3. 26. Here and in the 
following lines Virg. imitates Hes. Works, 
483 foll. The precept is word for word 
froin Hes. Works 391, yvfiphy mipuv, 
yviAvhif tk ßomruy, Serv. has a story, 
mentioned also by Donatus in bis Life, 
tbat Bome one, apparently in Virg.'s life- 
time, hearing the first part of the line re- 
peated, completed it with the words ** ha* 
bebis frigora, febrem." < Colono ' seems to 
be tntended strictiy with reference to the 
laboars of cnltivation, as other works for 
winter foUow, v. 305. So perhaps ' agri- 
colae.' 

300.] With the use of 'parto' comp. 
" parcere parto," A. 8. 317. " ' Plerumque* 
dicit, quia dicturus est aliqua, quae rus- 
ticus etiam hieme possit efficere," Serv. 

302.] ' Winter is the entertainer, calUng 
out man's happier seif, and unbinding bis 
load of care.' So December is called by 
Ot. P. 3. 58, "geniis acceptus." The 
"genius" seems to be an impersonation 
and half'deification of the happy and im- 
pulsive part of man, so that an offering to 
it would imply that the day was to be 
spent in ei^oyment. Hör. 3 Od. 17. 14, 
2 £p. 1. 144, A. P. 209. We have here 
another domestic pictnre: see on v. 291 
above. 



303.] ' Winter is to them what port is 
to the sailor, the jovial end of a weary 
time.' ' Pressae,' heavy laden : virtuallv 
oquivalent to Heinsius' oonjectnre "fessae, ' 
and doubtless intended to oonvey the no- 
tion that the ship feels the relief. Heyne. 
Tibull. 1. 3. 40, " Presserat externa navita 
merce ratem." 

304.] A. 4. 418. Comp. Prop. 4. 24. 15, 
" £cce coronatae portum tetigere carinae," 
probably an imitation of this passage. 

305.] 'Gkndes stringere,^ £. 10. 20 
note. ' Stringere' like "stringont frondes," 
£. 9. 61 note, where Cato is quoted, using 
it of gathering the olive. 'Quemas' be- 
cause * glaus ' was used of other fruits thui 
acoms. " Glandis appellatione omnis fruc- 
tus continetur, ut lavolenus ait," Qaius, 
Dig. 50. 16. 236. 

306.1 Myrtie berries were used for mix- 
ing witn wine, which was called " murteus " 
or '*myrtitcs," and used raedicinally for 
pains in the stomach. (Cato 125 (126), 
0)1. 12. 38.) ' Cruenta,' from their jnice. 
Voss thinks the red wild myrtie is spoken 
of as diBtinguLshed from the black or 
white : but the agricultural writers do not 
countenance this. Forb. 

807.1 Cerda comp. Hör. Epod. 2. 35, 
" Pavidumque leporem et advenam laqueo 
gruem lucunda captat praemia." Cranes 
were a delicacy of the table : but the hus- 
bandman might naturally snare them in 
self-defence : see v. 120. 

308.1 The epithet 'auritos' is said by 
Macrob., Sat. 6. 5, to be taken from Afra- 
nius, who in one of bis prologues introduoes 
Priapus saying, " Kam quod volgo praedi- 
cant Aurito me parente natum, non ita 
est." The word itself merely means ' haT- 
ing ears,' the length of the ears being an 
inference from the application of the epi- 
thet, just as in Soph. ^. 140, vriyy^f 
vcXc^ar, the notion of flutteringis inferred 
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Stuppea torquentem BaleariB yerbera fimdae» 

Cum nix alta iacet, glaciem cum flumina trudunt. y 3io 

Quid tempestates autunmi et sidera dicam, 
Atque, ubi iam breviorque dies et mollior aestas» 
Quae vigilanda yiriB P Tel cum ruit imbriferum ver, 
Spicea iam campis cum messis inborruit, et cum 
Frumenta in viridi stipula lactentia turgent ? 3is 

Saepe ego, cum flavis messorem induceret arvis 
Agricola et fragili iam stringeret hordea cuhno, 
Omnia ventorum concurrere proelia vidi, 
Quae gravidam late segetem ab radicibus imis 
Sublimem expulsam eruerent ; ita turbine nigro 320 



from tbe strict meaning ' winged/ ' Fi- 
gere,' £. 2. 29. Here the word must mean 
to bit with a ballet, not witb an arrow. 

809.] *' Tbe ding . . . was made of . . . 
bair, bemp, or leatber (Veget. De Re Mil. 
8. 14. . . . 'habena,' A. 6. 579)." "Tbe 
oelebrity of tbe natives of tbe Balearic 
iales as slingen ib satd to bave arisen from 
tbe drcumstance that wben tbey wei'e 
cbildren tbeir motben obliged tbem to 
obtain tbeir food by striking it witb a 
alingr Veget. 1. 16)." IXct. A. 'Iiinda.' 
Rom. nas * torquentes.' 

310.] < Glaciem . . trndimt ' apparently 
describes tbe process of freezing, the river« 
driving down tbe ice in maases, wbicb get 
stoppod and joined togetber, so tbat the 
wbole Buriace becomes frozen. Forb.'s 
explanation, 'wben tbe rivera roll down 
tbe ice to tbe sea,' would be ratber appli- 
cable to a tbaw, wbicb, as Keigbtley re- 
ininds ns, is not tbe time ibr bunting. 

811 — 334.] 'Autumn and spring bave 
tbeir special perils. Just wben barvest is 
beginning, a barricane will come and tear 
np the com from the ground, or a thnnder- 
storm will burst on the field in all ita 
horrors.* 

Sil.] 'Tempestates' seems fixed by 
'sidera' to mean 'weatber' ratber than 
'storms.' Tbe latter notion is not ex- 
pressed» bat left to be inferred. Tbe stars 
on wbicb tbe autamn storms were sup- 
posed to depend were Arcturn?, the Cen- 
taur, tbe Kids, and tbe Crown. Cerda 
comp. U. 16. 385, flftar* hucwpw^ 5tc \aßp6' 
rarov x*« 08wp Zet/f . 

312.] 'Mollior,' less oppressive. "Quas 
et molUs biemps et frigida temperat aes- 
tas/' Stat. S. 3. 5. 88. 

313.] 'Vigilare aliquid' is to beatow 
wakefiü care on a tbing. "Vigilataqae 
proelia dele," Jav. 7. S7. ' Rait imbri- 



ferum, comes down m sboweis, l^^n., 
like "nox bumida eaeloPraedpitat," A. 2.8. 

314.] ' Messis inbormlt :' 5rc ^(aaovctv 
äpovpat, IL 23. 599. The erect and 
brietling appearanoe of the field is in- 
tended, as Forb. remarks, not ita agitation 
by the wind. For • et cum * Äl. ori- 
ginally bad 'etiam/ i. e. apparently 'et 
iam.' 

315.] Serr. aays tbat Varro in bis books 
" remrn divinanim " speaks of a god Lac- 
tens, wbo made the ears of com milky. 
Comp. Dict. B. ' Lactans.' 

316.1 Mpd. originally bad 'ducerei.' 

317.J Tbe bosbandman brings tbe 
reaper witb bim into tbe field, and is 
beginning bimself to lop tbe ears. ' Strin- 
geret,' as in v. 305, ' fragili calmo ' being 
a descriptive ablative. This explanation 
is as old as Serv. 

318.] ' Omnia ventornm proelia ' aeems 
to be a Tariety for " proelia omniam ren- 
toram." 'I have seen all tbe armies of 
tbe winds meet in tbe shock of battle.' 
Tbe winds are supposed to be blowios; 
from all quarters at once, as in A. 1. 85 
(note), 2. 416. Comp. Daniel 7. 2, "Tbe 
fi}ur winds of beaven strore npon tbe 
great sea." Lucr. talks of 'Ventorum 
paces/ 5. 1230, compored by Cerda. Rom. 
nas ' consurgere.' 

319.] ' Late ' with ' emerent.* * Ab ra- 
didbus imis,' Lucr. 1. 352. 

320.] ' Sublimem ' is restored by Wagn., 
for tbe old reading 'sublime,' wbicb is 
found in none of Ribbeck's MSS. bot one 
cursive. Virg. probably imitated Attius, 
JMedea fr. 1, "sublime ventis expulsum 
mpi Saxum aut procellis." 'Expulsam 
eruerent ' is eqnivalent to " emerent et ex- 
pellerent," as '^digesta feratur," 2. 167, to 
" feratur et digeratur." Tbe worda « iU— 
volantis ' present great difRcnlty. Martin 
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Ferret hiemps culmumque Wem stipulasque volantia. 
Saepe etiam inmensiim caelo venit agmen aquarum, 
Et foedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 
CoUectae ex alto nubes ; ruit arduus aetber» 
Et pluvia ingenti aata laeta boumque labores 
Diluit ; inplentur fosBae, et cava flumina erescunt 
Cum Bonitu, fervetque fretis spirantibus aequor. 
Ipse Pater media oimborum in nocte corusca 



325 



and otben suppose them to oontain a oom- 
parison between the hurricane that rooU 
np the com (' gpravidam eeg^tem ') and an 
ordinary gast which whirls abont stubble 
(' cnlmumqiie levem stipulasque Tolantis '), 

* ita ' beiog i. q. " tarn facili negoUo." But 
tbe ' calmas ' and the ' stipula" can hardly 
be any tbing bat the straw of the ' sege« ' 
spoken of in the oontext ; and the change 
of the point of view, the same thing being 
spoken of one moment as heavy and the 
next as light, is natural enougb, both re- 
presentations being eqnally true. It would 
aeeni best then to take ' ita ' ' to such an 
eztent,' 'so fariously/ comparing a similar 
passage, Lucr. 1. 275, 286, " ita perfurit 
acri Cum fremitu, saevitque minaci mur- 
mnre pontus (?)••• ita magno turbidus 
imbri Molibus incurrens validu cum viribus 
amnis Dat sonitn magno stragcm." To 
this, which is the Interpretation of the 
Delphin editor, Heyne objects that 'ferret' 
ought to be ' ferebat :' but the verb seems 
to have been attracted into the subj. by 

• emerent ' (comp, however A. 7. 808 toll.). 
The constmction would be assisted if with 
Wagn. we were to make ' ita ' a particle of 
transition, "emerent et sublimem eiicerent, 
atque ita, i. e. emtam, ferrent ;" but the 
effect of the two sentences, thus connected, 
would be rather cumbrous. 

322.] The first part of the foUowing 
description seems to be modelled on 
Lucr. 6. 253 foU., the latter on IL 16. 
384 folL 'Venit agmen' is perhaps in- 
tended to suggest the Image of a column 
marching, though the word may have a 
more general meaning. 

323.1 So Lucr. 1. c. of a storm, " trahit 
atram Fnlminibus gravidam tempestatem 
atque procellis," from which Wakef. con- 
jectured 'fetam' here. 'Foedam' how- 
ever is supported by Lucr. 4. 169, '• Tem- 
pestas perquam subito fit turbiila foede 
Undique" (which from another part of 
the passage it is evident that Virg. had in 
bis mindl, "tempestates foedae fuere," 
Liry 25. 7, passages which seem to show 
that 'tempestatem' here is merely wea- 
tber, ' foedam ' having the sense oif ugly 



or grim, or, as we should say, foul. 
' Qlomerant ' is perhaps to be taken with 
'foedam,' thicken or mass into foul- 
ness. Tills would seem to be a case of 
0(rref>oy wp^tpor, as the brewing of the 
storm woiüd natimüly precede the descent 
of the rain. But Keightley may be right 
in taking ' caelo,' v. 322, as the dative, the 
waters marching upon the sky, though 
Lucr. 6. 257 (" Ut picis e caelo demissum 
fiumen ") is in favour of the common view. 
From this line to 2. 139 there is a lacuna 
inPaL 

324.] ' Ex alto ' may very well be taken 
' from the deep,' which would doubtless be 
the truer view of the phenomenon; but 
on the whole it seems more probable that 
Virg. meant to represent clouds as mus- 
tert from on high, ' ooUectae,' Hke ' glo- 
merant,' keeping up the military asso- 
ciations already introduced by 'agmen.' 
'Ruit aether,' like "Aether descendit" 
2. 325, ' caeli mina' A. 1. 129, an image 
explained by Lucr. 6. 291, "Omnis uti 
videatur in imbrem vertier aether." 

325.] 'Sata laeta boumque labores,' A. 
2. 306, a translation of (Ipya ßoAif, Hes. 
Works 46. Homer in the parallel passage 
bas tpr/ ityBpf&woty, Virg., as Ursinus re- 
marks, seems to have imitated Apoll. R. 
4. 1282, ii4 Tir* 6/jLßpov 'Amrcroy, So'rc 
ßovif Karä /Avpia ^KKwrtv fpya. 

326] ' Fossae,' v. 372, otherwise called 
" coUiciae " or " coUiquiae." ' Cava :' " Dur- 
ing tbe summer months in Italy there is 
little or no water in the beds of most of the 
rivers, so that their Channels may justly 
be cidled 'hoUow,' for they resemble a 
road mnning between two high banks." 
Keightley. 

327.] ' Fervet . . . aequor :' " freta cir- 
cum Fervescunt graviter spirantibus incita 
flabris," Lucr. 6. 427. * S. irantibus,' of 
the sea, as in A. 10. 291, " Qua vada non 
Spirant" (si lectio certa), the violent 
heaving of the wavcs against the shore 
beiog compared to human breathiug. * The 
sea glows again through every panting 
inlet.' Rom. bas ' spumantibus.' 

328.] "Usque adeo, tetra nimborum 
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Fulmina molitur dextra ; quo maxtima motu 

Terra tremit ; fugere ferae, et mortalia corda 330 

Per gentis humilis stravit pavor ; ille flagranti 

Aut Athon, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 

Deiicit ; ingeminant austri et densissiinus imber ; 

Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangunt.^ 

Hoc metuens, caeli menses et sidera serva ; 335 



nocte coorta, Inpendent atme FormidmiB 
ora supeme. Cum commoliri tempertas 
fülmina coeptat," Lncr. 6. 253. 'Ipae,' 
as in A. 5. 249., 12. 725. &c^ seems to ex- 
press not only dignity (above, v. 121), bnt 
personal ezertion (A. 2. 321, &c.). 'Co- 
rusca' with * dextra ' = " comscante." So 
Sen. Hipp. 166, " Vibrans conisca lulmen 
Aetnaeum manu" (quoted by Forb.), an 
imitation which shows how he nnderstood 
Virg. 

329.] 'Molitur:' "ralidam in vitis mo- 
lire bipennem," 4. 331. The word is one 
of rather wide application, genenüly imply- 
ing effort in the agcnt or bnlk in the 
object, or both. * Quo motu,' referring to 
the sense rather than to the words of the 
preceding sentenoe. So "carmine quo," 
4. 348; "quo gemitu," A. 2. 73. Porb. 
comp. Sali. J. 114, "Per idem tempns 
adversum Gallos male pugnatum : quo metn 
Italia omnis contremuerat." "£a signa 
dedit," A. 2. 171, isan instance of the same 
principle. See Eritz on Sali. J. 54, "ea 
formicUne." < Maxuma,' a perpetual epithet, 
the 7a7a ircX^pi} of Hes. Theog. 173, Sic,, 
but acquiring force here from ' tremit.' 

330.] 'Fugere' of instantaneous ilight, 
like " exiit," 2. 81. Tlie two perfecta con- 
nected by * et ' apparently describe actions 
connected and simultaneous, the asyn- 
deton in the other clauses sucoessive 
efiects. Voss comp. Orpheus, Hymn 18. 
13, *Or Kol yaia ir4^ptK9 ddKaaffd rc TOß- 
^a¥6w<rat Kol ßripts irT^<r<rou<ny, tratf 
KT&ros oZat 4(r4\$ii, Cerda Hes. Works 
611, &c., where the effect on the variouB 
beasts is drawn out at length. 

331.] • Humilis' qualifies 'stravit.' Virg. 
may have thought of Lucr. 5. 1218 foll. 

332.] Partly from Tlieocr. 7. 77, *H 

'Athon' is the reading of all the MSS. 
The earlier editors intnäuced ' Atho' as the 
regulär form of the Greek accui^ative. 
' Athon ' however occurs elsewhere, both in 
verae and prose (e. g. Livy 45. 30, Val. 
Fl. 1. 164, in which latter passage the final 
syllable is shortened as here). Accepting 
it, we must assume a form ^ABos, which 
agrees with a precept laid down by Serv. 
on A. 12. 701, Prise. 6. 18. 70, that the 



last syllable of the nominatire is to be 
made short. ' Alta Ceraunia,' a half-trans- 
lation of ^AxpoK^pa^rta, which Hör. 1 Od. 
8. 20 nses untranslated. The name Kc- 
pa^pta seems the commoner of the two. 
The fact of lightning striking the moun- 
tains is urged by Lucr. 6. 420 as an argu- 
ment against its supematnral origin, and 
explainä by him physically ib. 458 fbll. 
' Telo,' as ß4\os is used of the thunderbolt, 
Aesch. Prom. 358, and elsewhere. 

333.] < Deiicit,' of lightning, A. 6. 581, 
Lucr. 5. 1125. " Telo deiicis," A. 11. 665. 
Here it is apparently intended that one of 
the peaks is overthrown, thongh 'deiidt 
Athon telo' may only mean "deiicit telum 
in Athon." ' Ingeminant :' it is obaerved 
that the nun and wind increase after a thun- 
derclap. "Quo de concussu (comp, 'quo 
motu,' above) sequitur gravis imber et 
über," Lucr. 6. 289. 

334.] 'Plangunt,' intransitively, pro- 
bably with a notion of wailing, in which 
sense the participle occurs without an ac- 
cusative. "Plangentia iungit Agmina," 
A. 11. 146. The reflective 'planguntur' 
would be more usual, even in this sense ; 
but the common use of ' plango ' with an 
accusative of the person lamented may pre- 
pare us for finding it used without an ex- 
pressed object of any kind. Forb. and 
Jahn make 'austri' and 'imber' the nomi* 
native, which seems less ibrcible and appro- 
priate. ' Flangit,' the reading of Rom., 
and one of Ribbeck's cnrsives, adopted bv 
Masvicius and Wakef., would be awkward, 
whether the nominative were sougfat in 
* imber ' or in ' luppiter.' Both reading» 
are recognized by Serv. 'Doubly loud 
howls the south wind, doubly thick gathers 
the cloud of rain, and under the hlast's 
mighty stroke forest and shore by tnms 
wail in agony.' 

335-850.] 'Theprecautions to be ob- 
served are attention to times and seasons, 
and observance of the rund deities, espe- 
cially Ceres, who is to be worshipped daly 
in the spring of each ycar, with oflerin^ 
of milk, wine, and honey, and the ceremonv 
of leading avictim round the young com 
with a rustic procession.' 

835.] A Virtual repetition of w. 201 
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Frigida Satunii sese quo Stella receptet ; 
Quos ignis caeli Gyllenius erret in orbis. 
In primis venerare deos, atque annua magnae 
Sacra refer Cereri laetis operatus in herbis, 
Extremae sub casum biemis, iam vere sereno. 
Tum pingues agni, et tum moUissima vina ; 
Tum somni didces densaeque in montibus umbrae. 
Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret ; 
Gui tu lacte favos et miti dilue Baccbo ; 



340 



foU. ' Sidera ' is not here to be restricted to 
the signs of the Zodiac with Wagn., na the 
next two lines are eTidenÜy intended to 
^ve instanoes of the things to be observed. 
'Caeli mensea,' like "cadi hora" 3. 327, 
•* caeli tempore" 4. 100. 

336.] Satam and Mercarj are choeen as 
the two extremes, and the hosbandman is 
told to observe their course in the sky. 
Saturn in Capricom, according to Serv., 
was ftupposed to cause heavyniins,e8pecially 
in Italy. ' Frigida ' from its distance from 
the snn. * Reoepto ' is nsed nearly in the 
sense of " recipio :" otherwise we might say 
that the frequentative here has a sort of in- 
tensiiying force, denoting the distance of 
the retirement, as in Fers. 6. 8, "multa 
litns se valle receptat/' it maybe intended 
to mark the depth of the bay. 

337.] 'Ignis' with 'Cyllönius.' 'Caelo/ 
the reading of Med., is preferred by sevend 
of the later editors. That 'caeli orbis' (A. 
8. 97) might be nsed for the orbit of a 
planet, no less than for that of the snn, 
appears from 2. 477, "caeli vias," Lucr. 
5. 648, " Qni minus illa queant per mag^os 
aetheris orbis Aestibus inter se diversis 
sidera ferri ?" ' Caelo ' on the other band 
is slighUy supported by Catull. 62 (60). 20, 
" Hespere, qui caelo fertur cmdelior ignis ?" 
'Ignis' here is probably emphatic, con- 
trasted with ' frigida Satnmi Stella.' The 
Qreeks called Mercury 6 ffrikßvw. 

338.] Ceres is distingnished from the 
other gods to show that she in particular 
is to be worshipped. ' Magnae,' an ordinary 
epithet of the gods, applied not only to 
Jupiter, but to Apollo, Hercules, Juno, 
Pales, &c. ' Annua sacra ' are the Ambar- 
▼alia, mentioned before, E. 5. 70 (note), 
and described at length Tibull. 2. 1. (See 
Dict. A. 'Arvales iVatres.') 

339.] ' Refer ' might express recurrenoe ; 
see on ▼. 249, and comp. A. 5. 605, " tu- 
mulo referunt sollennia ludis :" but here it 
eeems rather todenote thepayment of a due. 
* Operatus,' sacrificing, like " facio," ^«f», 



&c. " Tunc operata Deo pubes discumbet 
in herba," Tibull. 2. 6. 95. For the pre- 
sent force of the part. see on v. 293. Med. 
originally had 'orbis,' which was altered 
first into ' herbis,' then into ' arbis,' i. e. 
' arvis,' the reading of some inferior copies. 

340.] The language is not to be pressed, 
as the Ambarvalia did not take place tili 
the end of April. ' Casum ' oontains that 
sense of " cadere" which is more generally 
expressed by " occidere." Rom. and a cor- 
rection in und. have ' casu.' 

841.] rrifAos rt^aral r* al7ct iral oTrof 
ipiaros, Hes. Works 585, speaking of Sum- 
mer. 'Pingues agni' is the order of all Rilv 
beck's MSS. but one cnrsive, restored by 
Heins, for ' agni pingues.' ' Pingues ' doubt- 
less refers to fatness either for sacrifice or 
for eating, as the mentiou of wine imme- 
diately afterwards shows. 'MoUissima:' 
so '»moUi mero," Hör. 1 Od. 7. 19, "moUo 
Calenum," Juv. 1. 69, 'mellow,' the Oreek 
fuiXtucSs as opposed to aK\iip6s ("durum 
Bacchi saporem," 4. 102). 

342.1 The second clause explains the 
first. Uesiod 1. c. wislies for a seat under 
the shadow of a rock. See p. 131. 

344.] Libations of houey, milk, and wine 
are to be made to Ceres. Macrob. Sat. 3. 
11, explaining this passage, says that the 
mixture was called "mulsum." He also 
comp. 4. 102, and explains 'miti' here of 
the wine as corrected by the honey ; but 
this is obviously needless afler ' moUissima ' 
preceding. Cato 134 directs that wine be 
offered to Ceres before harvest, along with 
the entrails of the sacrifice, but says nothing 
of any other liquid. Milk, wine, and honey 
formed part of the Qrecian offerings to the 
dead (Aesch. Pers. 611 foll.); and we know 
that the Greek Demeter was connected with 
the lower world. (MüUer's Dissertations 
on the Eumenides, §§80 foll.) Dapbnis at 
theAmbarralia is tobave milk andoil (the 
latter being part of the funeral libations, 
and occasionaJly offered to Demeter, Müller, 
§ 89), and also wine (E. 5. 67 foU.j. 
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Terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges, 345 

Omnis quam choruB et socii comitentur ovantes, 

Et Cererem clamore vocent in tecta ; neque ante 

Falcem maturis quisquam supponat aristis, 

Quam Cereri torta redimitufi tempora quercu 

Det motus inconpositos et carmina dicat. 350 

Atque haec ut certis possemus discere signis, 
Aestusque, pluviasque, et agentis frigora ventos, 
Ipse Pater statuit, quid menstrua Luna moneret ; 
Quo signo caderent austri ; quid saepe videntes 



Theoer. 6. 53 foll. makes milk and oU 
oftered to tbe nymphs, milk and honey to 
Pän : and Macrob. 1. c. says that on Decem- 
ber 21 ' mulsum ' was offered to tbe Panes. 
Serr. mentions an Interpretation wliicb 
coapled ' Bacebo ' with ' cui j' bnt ' miti ' 
is strongly against thia, tbongb Baccbns 
and Ceres are invoked togetber at tbe 
beginning of Tibnllus' description (2. 1. 8), 
and asaociated, perbaps in connexion with 
tbe Ambarvalia, by Virg. bimself E. 6. 79. 

345.] " Tunc vitula innameros lustrabat 
caesa iavencos: Nunc agna exigui est bostia 
parva soll. Agna cadet vobis, quam circum 
nistica pubes Ciamet: lo messis et bona 
vina date," TibuU. 1. 1. 21 foll.. from 
%vbicb it appears that tbe victim varied ac- 
cording to tbe circumstances of tbe wor- 
sbipper. Cato 134 speaks of a sow. In 
tbe ' Snovetaurilia ' tbe sacrifices were car- 
ried thrre times round tbe assembled multi- 
tude, and so in tbe lustration of tbe fleet 
(Dict. A. *lu8tratio*). 'Felix' is doubt- 
less ' auspicious/not^as Serv. tbinks, * fruit- 
ful,' tbere being no instance quoted wbere 
it is applied in that sense to an animal. 

346. J * Chorus et socii :' " cborus socio- 
rum." 

347.] So Hör. 1 Od. 30. 3, "vocantis 
Türe te multo Glycerac decoram Transfer 
in aedem," thougb tbe goddess is invited 
tbere to a cbapel, not to a bouse. ' Neque 
ante:' it is a que»tion wbetber tbis is 
raerely an additional waming to tbe bus- 
bandroan to celebrate tbe Ambarvalia, as 
an indispensable preliminnry to tbe bar- 
vest, or an injnnction to perform a second 
set of rite3 in summcr time (Cato 134). 
Tbe language is ratber in favour of tbe 
latter, as otherwise. taken strictly, it would 
seem to imply that tbe Ambanralia migbt 
be celebrated any time before tbe barvest : 
still it would bave tbe awkwardness of an 
epparent aiteorthought, tbe mention of tbe 
second festival being almost entirely over- 



shadowed by tbe flrst. Comp, however 
Tibull. 2. 1. 21, wbere harrest rgoicingi 
are briefly alluded to in the middle of tbe 
description of the Ambanralia. The obaer- 
vances here specified, dandng and singing, 
aro too common to be fixed to eitber fes- 
tival in particular. Comp. E. 5. 73, 74, 
TibuU. 2. 1. 51 foll.. Hör. 3 Od. 18. 15. 

349.] 'Quercu,' in memory of man's 
first food. Serv. 

350.] <T>et motus:' ''band indecoros 
motus more Tusco dabant," JAvy 7. 2, 
speaking of tbe origin of dramatic enter- 
tainments. 'Inconpositos:' '* inoonposito 
pede," Hör. 1 8. 10. 1, of rongb vcrses. 

351—392.] ' Besides, Jupiter bas given 
the busbandman prognostics of tbe weatber. 
Tlius wind is foretold by noises on tbe sea, 
in the mountains, and in the woods, by tbe 
babits of birds, by shooting stars, and by 
down on the water. Rain is preoeded by 
thunder and ligbtning, by the desoent of 
cranes, cattle snuffing the air, swallows 
flying low, frogs croaking, ants carrying 
out tbeir ^gs, the nunbow drinking, Too\a 
flying in Company, sea-birds dipping in tbe 
water, ravens croaking by the water, and 
lamps sputtering.' 

351.] 'Possemus,' Med. (first reading^ 
Rom. restored by Wagn. ' Possimus' (Gud.) 
was the old reading. ' Moneret ' Supports 
'possemns.' 'Haec' fa 'aestus, plnvias, 
agentis frigora ventos.' For 'oiscere' 
Canon, and a variant in Med. bave ' now- 
cere,' Rom. 'dicere.* 

352.J In 'lentis frigora ventos»' «fri- 
gora' IS the important word, contrasted 
with 'aestus' and 'plnvhis.' Ov. M. 1. 
56 bas "facientis frigora ventos," an ob- 
vioub imitation. 

353.] Tbere is a sligbt similarity in tbese 
lincs to Aratns, Diosemeia 10—13. ' Men- 
strua :' in her montbly oonrse. 

354.] ' Wbat should betoken the falLof 
the wind.' ' Signum,' ffrifia, * Quid saepe 
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Agricolae propios etabuliB armenta tenerent. 355 

Gontinuo, ventis surgentibns, aut freta ponti 

Incipiunt agitata tumescere et aridus altis 

Montibus audiri fragor, aut reeonantia longe 

Litora misceri et nemorum increbrescere murmur. 

lam sibi tum curvis male temperat unda carinis, 36o 

Cum medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi 

Clamoremque fenmt ad litora, cumque marinae 

In sicco ludunt ftilicae, notasque paludis 

Deserit atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 

Saepe etiam Stellas, vento inpendente, videbis. 365 

Praecipitis caelo labi, noctisque per umbram 



videntes :' * saepe videntes ' U expluned by 
vv. 865 fbll. to mean not obserration of the 
mme thing on different occasions, which 
seems to be its force in v. 451, bat Obser- 
vation of a thing frequently repeated on 
the aame occasion, and thns proved not 
to be acddental. Katnral obaerration is 
grounded by Virg. on divine warning. 

356.] The important words are * ventis 
BargentibuD.' These that foUow are pro- 
l^ostics of wind. Almost all of them are 
closely copied irom Arai. Dios. 177—200, 
while manv of them in tum are reproduced 
by Lucan 5. 551 — 567, du ingenioos pas- 
»age, which is worth comparing. 

357.1 Connect ' agitata tumescere.' 

358. J ' Aridus fragor :' xop^Ktop, aZop, 
and ltip6p are used ror sonnds. The two 
first occur in the lliad of metal pierced by 
a spear (13. 409. 441). It will then mean 
' harsh/ opposed to * liqnidus,' as aZos, &c. 
are to ^p6s: so Ütpotf fi4Xot. The two 
contrasted notions seem to be those of 
fluency and abruptness. "Aridus unde 
auris terget sonus," Lucr. 6. 119, of cer- 
tain Tarieties of thunder. So Mr. Kingsley 
talks of " thunder harsh and dry." Bom. 
lias ' arduus.' ' Besonantia longe r' ßiattphy 
4r* oiyMkol ßoittmMS *KKrai r* wJiKioi, 
hwW cISSioi ^x4\%voai. riyyoirrat, Arat. 1. c. 
Virg. has passed oyer ci^toi. 

359.1 'Misceri' is explained by 'reso- 
nantia, which acts instead of an abl. like 
"murmure" A. 1. 124, "tumultu" A. 2. 
486. For the sound of the woods as a sign 
of vrind, comp. A. 10. 97 foU. 

360.] 'Curvis' Med., Gud., 'a curvi»' 
Rom. and two of Bibbeck's cuTvives, sup- 
ported by Arusianus p. 264 L. Euphony 
U in fiivour of the Omission of the preposi- 
tion, which is likely to have been added by 
a transcriber. Probably 'sibi temperat' 



should be taken as oae word = " parcit," 
and * cunris carinis' as thedat. There seems 
to be no oondusive instanceof ' temperare' 
foUowed by the abl. without a preposition. 
* Male :' scarcely. ' The storm is dose at 
band.' 

361.] There is some difficulty in identi- 
fyingtwo out of the three birds here men- 
tioned. 'Mergi' are commonly supposed 
to be cormorants, but their flying from the 
sea befbre a storm leads Keightley to iden- 
tify them with sea-guUs, though he admits 
that this does not suit Ovid's deacription 
(M.11.794)ofthe 'mergus' aslong-necked. 
' Fulicae,' Keightley thinks, are oormorants, 
not coots, as Hiny 11. 37 speaks of them ai 
crested. On the other band Cic. de Div. 1. 
8, translating Aratus, gives 'fülix' for 
4p9t9i69, the heron. The confiision is fur- 
ther increased by the want of correspond- 
ence between Virg. and Aratus. What 
Virg. says of the ' mergus' ia said by Ara- 
tus of the heron : what Virg. says of the 
' fulicae ' is said by Aratus of the atBviai, 
which appear from Fliny 10. 32 to have 
been the Greek equivalent to' mergi.' 

362.] 'Marinae' is opp. to *in sicco.' 
Lucan (5. 553) agrees with Aratus» " Aut 
siccum quod mergus amat." 

364.] Keightley says that Virg. is more 
accnrate here than Aratus, who makes the 
heron fly from the sea. Aratus however 
had been preceded by Theophrastus (De 
Sign. Vent. p. 420), ipwBiht iiirh daXdunnis 
w*r6fityos «roi ßo&y r¥f6fjMroi tnifAtUy iari, 

365.] 'Vento inpendente:' emphatic, 
like ' ventis surgentibus.' Arat. 1. c. says 
that the wind coraes from the same quarter 
as the shooting stars. In Geopon. 1. 11, 
on the oontrary, the wind ia said to come 
from the quarter towards which the stars 
shoot. 
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Flammarum longos a tergo albescere tractus ; 

Saepe levem paleam et frondes volitare caducas, 

Aut summa nantis in aqua colludere plumas. 

At Boreae de parte trucis cum fulminat, et cum 370 

Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus, omnia plenis 

Rura natant fossis, atque omnis navita ponto 

Humida vela legit. Numquam inprudentibus imber 

Obfuit : aut illum surgentem vallibus imis 

Aeriae fugere gruee, aut bucula caelum 375 

SufipicieuB patulis captavit naribus auras, 

Aut arguta lacuB circumvolitayit hirundo, 

Et yeterem in limo ranae cecinere querelam. 

Saepius et tectis penetralibus extulit ova 



867.] ' Flammamm :' ro\ 8* iwtßtp ^vfAxA 
AwoKwKa(y»tfrat, Arat. 1. c. Bat the 
words are firom Lucr. 2. 206 foll.» **Koc- 
tnxUBsqae faoes caeli sublime voUntit 
Nonne vides longos flammarum duoere 
tractus? . . . Non cadere in terram Stellas 
et sidera oemis?" as Macrob. Sat. 6. 1 
points out. 

869.] Arat. 189 makes tbiatle-down 
nlaying on tbe water a ngn of wind. * Col- 
ludere :' they stick togetner and drive tbe 
same way. 

370.] Tbese are tbe signs of rain, also 
taken witb few variations trom Arat. 201 
foU. * Boreae :' tbe meaning is, wben 
tbere are tbunders and ligbtnings from all 
parts of tbe sky, three wind« being put fbr 
all, as Arat. 1. c. shows. 

871.1 ' Domus/ as if eaeb of tbe winds 
bad a nome in tbe quarter of tbe beavens 
from wbicb it blowa, a diflerent conception, 
as Voss remarks, from tbe cave of Aeolus 
in A. 1. 

872.] * Plenis fossis :' comp. " inplentur 
fossae/ V. 326. 

873.] * Humida,' witb tbe rain. ' In- 

Sudentibus' = " ex improviso/' unwamed. 
ed. originaUy bad * prudentibus/ wbicb 
Scbrader preferred. ' Obfuit,' comes upon 
tbem, in a bad sense. 

874.] Tbe perfecta seem to be used on 
account of ' numquam obfuit.' ' Rain bas 
never been known to take men by surprise : 
tbere bave always been tbese and tbose 
prognostics.' 'Vallibus imis' witb 'fugere;' 
comp. Tac. H. 8. 85, " si diem latebra vita- 
visset," tbougb *' latebra " in tbis passage 
may be tbe abl. instrum., wbile ' vallibus 
imis' must be tbe abl. loci. For tbe fact 
of cranes desoending before rain sce Aristot. 
Hist. A. 9. 10. 



375.] ' Aeriae,' a translatioa, and if Butt- 
mann 18 rigbt, a mistranslation of ^^tm 
7«paroi. Virg.'s epitbi^t apptiea to tbe 
nsual mode of tbe cranes' fligbt, and is con- 
trasted witb < vallibus imis.' ' Bucala :' tbe 
wbole passage from tbis place to y. 387 is 
dosely imitated and partly borrowed from 
tbe " Navales Libri" (if WemsdorTs con- 
iecture is rigbt) of Varro Atadnas (quoted 
by Serv.), wbo bas bimself translated 
ijratus, — 

"Tum liccat pelagi volucrea tardaeque pa- 
ludis 
Cemere inezpleto studio oertare lavandt, 
Et velut insoUtumpennisinfundererorem; 
Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavit hirando, 
Et bos suspiciens caelum (mirabile visu) 
Naribus aerium patulis decerpsit odorem. 
Nee tenuis formica cavis non evebit ova." 

377.] " Tbe swallow is alwav» obserred 
to fly low before rain, becauae the flies and 
otber insects on wbicb sbe feeds keepat 
tbat time near tbe surface of the gronnd 
and tbe water." KeigbÜey. 'Arguta,' 
not a perpetual epitbet, but denoting tbat 
sbe twitters as sbe flies. 

378.] 'Vetus querela' bas no referenco 
to legend or fable, as Serv. suppoeea. 
Keigbtley quotes tbe Scbol. on Hör. Kpod. 
2. Sß, wbo says tbat tbe ancients used 
' querela ' of tbe note of all animala but 
man. Some MSS. bave 'auf fbr 'et;' 
but tbe ' et ' oouples tbe two sounds. 

379.] 'Saepius' denotes repetition (r. 
354), wbicb agrees witb 'terens.' Wbether 
it is to be oxtended to ' bibit ' and ' incre- 

{)uit ' is not dear. * Tectis penetralibus,' 
ike "adytis penetralibus," A. 2. 297, and 
" caeli penetralia templa," Lucr. 1. 1105, if 
tbe reading is ccrtain. Keigbtley remark) 
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Angiistum formica terens iter, et bibit ingens 380 

Arcus, et e pastu decedens agmine magno 

Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis. 

lam varias pelagi volucres, et quae Asia circum 

Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Caystri, 

Certatim largos humeris infundere rores, 385 

Nunc Caput obiectare fretis, nunc curreroin undas, 

Et studio incassum videas gestire lavandi. 

Tum comix plena pluTiam vocat inproba voce 

Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena. 

Ne nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puellae 390 



that on the contrary the ant b obeenred 
to carry in her egg* on the approach of 
nun. 

380.] It has been Bnppofled from molKris 
6x^1*9 Arat. 224, that 'terens angnstnm 
iter' means 'boring a narrow passage.' 
Bnt ' tecUfl penetralibos ' is the transhition 
of aroiAiif ix^'» &nd 'angnstam iter' ia to 
be interpreted like "oüle angnsto/' A. 
4. 405, • terena' (•« terere viam ") being ex- 
plained bj ' eaepins.' * Arcus :' Aratus has 
SM/ATI ^Ipts, Plant. Cnrc. 1. 2. 41, '* Ecce 
siiitem bibit arcus! pinet, Credo, herde 
hodie." The ndnbow was snppoaed to 
draw np moisture firom the sea, rivers, &e,, 
with its honiB, and to discharge it in nun. 
Hence TibnU. 1. 4. 44 and Stat. Theb. 9. 
405 talk of "imbrifer arcns." Sen. N. 
Q. 1. 6, who refers to Vlrg., says that a 
rainbow in the south brings heavy rain, in 
the west sHght showers and dew, in the 
east fair weather. Virg. of conrae can only 
mean that the appearanoe of the rainbow 
is a sign of rain, drawing np the water 
being anumed to be its constant function. 

382.] 'Densis aus ' looks like a mistrans- 
lation of rira^dß^poi vr4pa irviri^ in Arat. 
237. It here means however ' with crowded 
wings.' 

383.] Arat. 210 foU. «Variae' Med., 
Rom., Ond. originally, * varias ' Gnd. oor- 
rected and two other of Ribbeck's cnrsives, 
one of them from a correction. Serv. men- 
tions both readings, but decidedly prefers 
* varias.' It is conceivable that Virg.'s 
love of variety may have led bim to change 
the constmction (comp. vv. 199 fbll., A. 
2. 775, notes) ; bnt the acc. is on the whole 
neater, and is supported by the pasaage 
from Varro. • Variae volacres ' is common 
in Lucr., where some suppose it to = 
*' pictae " (see on G. 3. 243). Here at any 
rate it has its niorc ordinary meaning. 

VOL. l. 



' Circnm,' adverbial. 

384.] 'Rimantur Asia prata:' aearch, 
try in every chink; "riraaturque epu- 
lis," A. 6. 599. 'Asia prato:' II. 2. 
461, 'AWy iy kufi&ri, KaötrrpUv ii/i^l 
^cf0pa. 'Caystri' with 'stagnis.' The 
whole clause ' quae — Cayatri ' is a literary 
amplification of Aratus' epithet Xc^vomu. 

385.] ' Rores ' implies that they makeit 
into sprav. 

886.] Med. seoond reading, Rom. and 
Gnd. have ' in undam.' 

887.] ' Incassum,' wantonly or without 
object ; nearly the same notion as Aratus* 
&ir\i}o-Tov, Varro's " inexpleto stndio." 

388.] ' Inproba :' comp, "inprobus an- 
ser," V. 119. If it means ' ceaselessly ' here, 
it shottld be taken with ' vocat.' But we 
may render it ' villainous,' or, as we shonld 
say, 'good-for- nothing/ because the raven 
invites the rain. Ladewig g^ves the apirit 
of it in the words < die Hexe,' the witch, 
which may be illuatrated by Hör. 2 8. 5. 
84, " anna inproba." ' Flnviam vocat ' is 
firom Lucr. 5. 1084 folL, "comicum ut 
aaecla vetnsta Corvorumque g^reges, ubi 
aquam dicuntur et imbris Poaoere, et 
interdum ventos anrasque vocare." 

389.] 'Spatiatur' expreaaes the pace of 
the ' atately raven.' The alliteration, as 
in the previons verae, gives the effect of 
monotony. Some MSS., including the 
margins of Med. and Gud., inaert a tino 
after or before thi» verse, " At (or • ant *) 
Caput obiectat qnerulum venientibus un- 
dia," which ia doubtleaa manufoctured 
from V. 386, though it would agree with 
Aratus. 

390.] Thestress isratheron 'nocturna.' 
Not even thoae who are ahnt up in doors 
at night are without prognostic. "Niai 
herile mavia Carpere penaum/' Hör. 3 Od. 
27. 6 k 
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Nescivere hiemem» testa com ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum et putris concrescere fiingoe. 

Nee minus ex imbri soles et aperta aerena 
Prospicere et certis potero cognoscere signia : 
Nam neque timi stellis acies obtunsa videtur, 395 

Nee fratris radiis obnoxia Bürgere Luna, 
Tenuia nee lanaß per caelum vellera ferri ; 
Non tepidum ad solem pennas in litore pandunt 
Dilectae Thetidi alcyonee, non ore solutoe 
Inmundi meminere sues iactare maniplos. 400 

At nebulae magis ima petunt campoque recumbunt, 
Solis et occasum servans de culmine summo 
Nequiquam serös exercet noctua cantus. 
Adparet liquide sublimis in aere Nisus, 
Et pro purpureo poenas dat Scylla capillo ; 405 

Quacumque illa levem fugiens secat aethera penms. 



891, 892.] From Arat. 802, S07. 
Antat makes the ipattermg a proffnostio 
of bad weather generally, and tne rang^ a 
pro^ostic of inow. Vira. however affrees 
exactly wlth Aristopb. Wasps 262, iwuat 

Vt lk«F rovr* ^, TMCiy öcT^y ftdXiffra, 
'Testa,* the eartlhen lamp. 

898 — 423.] < When the rain is over, yoa 
can teil whetber the weather is goiDg to 
be flne, Uy such marke a§ these : the moon 
and Stars are bright, the sky free fhim 
fleecy cloads, kingSshers leave off snnning 
theraselTes, and pigs tossing straw, mists 
iloat low, owls boot at snnset, larger birda 
ehaae smaller, rooks caw joyonsly in tbeir 
nests, as if they feit the pleasure, not, bow- 
ever, from real foresight, bat from aym- 
pathy with the atmosphere.' 

398.] *Soles,' fine days. Ov, Trist. 6. 
8. 31, "Si nameres anno soles et nabüa 
toto, Invenies nitidam saepius isse diem." 
' Ex imbri/ after the shower yon will know 
whetber it is going to be fine or rain again, 
as Wagn. remarks. Rom. has *ezimbres,' 
whtchMartyu adopted; but the word ha« 
HO authority. 

395.] Virg. begins by negativing certain 
phenomena, which woald have lieen more 
natarally mentioned aroong the signa of 
rain. Arat. 2Sl,*H/iüt 8* krripoBw ica0aphr 

896.J 'Obnoxia,' beholden. «And the 
moon IS bright as thoogh she ahone with 
her own light.' "Non rastris, hominnm 
non Olli obnoxia corae," 2. 438. Wagn. 



interprets it < not reddened by the 1 
Heyne, who has an Ezcaraos on the pa«- 
sage^ snpposea the meaning to be that the 
moon does not rise, regarding ' fratris radiis 
obnoxia ' as a sort of perpetaal einthet. 

397.] Arat. 206. 207. Locr. 6. 504 
comparea rain-cloads to ** pendentia rdlen 
lanae/' referring prindpally to their power 
of imbibing mmstore. ' Tenoia,' triayllable, 
aa in Lncr. 3. 383, '* tenaia fila," and eUe- 
where. 

398.] * Tepidam ad sdem,' the aftemoon 
or evening sun. 

399.] 'DUecUeThetidi^'poasiblyhecaiise 
the loTers were changed into Halcyons by 
Thetis : bat it is sim^er to say ' loved by 
her as sea-birds.' Comp. Theoer. 7. 59. 
Serv. mentions a stränge reading * aoloU\' 
"i. e. nimiam patenti." 

400.] 'Meminere:' comp, "meminere 
fagu,'' Lncr. 4. 713, and the Homeric ose 
of fA^ßPiiffBai, ' Iactare solntos maniplos,' 
to toss them so as to loosen them; toss 
them to pieces. KeighÜev says the swine 
carry straw in their mooths to make beds 
for themselveB. 

401.] * Nebolae,' that is, the doods on 
the monntains. Comp. Aiat. 256 —258. 

408.] The night-owl ia a ngn of fine 
weather, Arat. 267. * Neqoiqaam,' lika 
< incassum ' — a prolonged objecUess efibrt. 

404.] * Llqaido,' dear after the storms. 
For the story see the Faeado-Yiigilian Ciris 
(where w. 538—551 are reprodnoed); also 
Or. M. 8. 1 foU. Rom. has < aethere.' 
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Ecoe inimicas, atrox, magno Stridore per auras 
Insequitur Nisus ; qua se fert Nisus ad aoras« 
nia levem fugiens raptim secat aethera pennis. 
Tum liquidas corvi pr^o ter gutture voces 
Aut .quater ingemmant, et saepe cubilibus altis» 
Nescio qua praeter solitum didcedine laeti, 
Inter se in foliia strepitant ; iuvat imbribus actis 
Progeniem patvam dulcisque revisere nidos ; 
Haud» equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 
Ingenium aut rerum fato prudentia maior ; 
Verum, ubi tempestas et caeli mobilis humor 
Mutavere vias et luppiter uvidus austris 



410 



415 



407.] It U best to Uke ' inimicng, atrox ' 
tu» two epithets. Comp. ''Acer, anhelanti 
nmU]s,"A.5.254. 

406.] Keigbtley explains 'qna se fert 
Nisos ad Buras ' of tbe greater bird bavtDg 
miased bis pounce, and thus betng obliged to 
aoar into tbe air in order to make a second, 
while tbe smaller escapes as fast as it can. 

409.] ' Baptim :' tbe primitive meaning 
ia eitber by a snatcb or by snatcbes; 
lience eagerly, bastily, qnickly. Comp, 
that sense of ' rapidna ' in wbicb it seems 
to bare tbe meaning of ' rapio/ noticed in 
E. 2. 10 note. 

410.] 'Lignidas,' soft, opposed to 
"rancas.^ «Preaio gntture' apparently 
opposed to "plena roce." Tbe wbole pas- 
sage 18 loosely rendered trom Arat. 271 — 
277. Aratns appears to distinguisb accu- 
rately between tbe ipni/iauot K6pa^ that 
cTies 8i90tLr(f and vXci^cpoi 8* ä,y€Xfi96p, 
Comp. Lncr. 6. 1068 ibll. 

411.] 'Cubilibns altis' seems to be a 
loose rerrion of iviip Kolroto fi4B€»prat, 

412.] < Nescio qua,' Ac. : X'^^P*"' '^ ^<' 
miavatro, Tbe VlrgiÜan Version is cbarae- 
teristic. 

413.] Tbe old reading was * inter se 
foliis.' Wagn. restored tbe prep., wbicb is 
foond in Med., Born., Gud., &c. 'Im- 
bribus actis ' may eitber be ' wben tbe rain 
is spent»'like "tempns actnm" (Borm.^, 
or * wben tbe rain is driven away ' (Heyne), 
not ' whenthe rain basdescended' (WundL, 
wbo comp. 2. 884). Tbe sentenoe can 
hardly bave any otber meaning tban tbat 
tbe rooks are glad to revisit tbeir voang 
wben tbe sbowers are over, tnongh 
Keigbtley dbjects tbat they bave been 
driven bome already by tbe sbower, and 
accordingly nnderstands 'revisere/ to 
review', examine tbe State in wbicb tbey 
are in after the storm. Serv. asserts on 



tbe autbority of Pliny that rooks are apt 
to forget their yonng and not go near 
them 

415.1 An allasion to tbe Pvtbagorean, 
Platonist, and Stoic sjAritnafism, wbicb 
Virg. here r^ects in favonr of the Epicn- 
rean and Lncretian materialism. In 4. 219 
fte. be mentions tbe '* anima mundi " view 
witbont disapprobation. Here as else- 
where tbe subj. is used of a reason not 
aocepted as tbe tme one by tbe Speaker : 
see Madv. § 857 b. ' Divinitus' is distin- 
guished from ' &to/ as Virg. is apparently 
alluding to tbe language of different philo- 
Sophies. ' Not, if I may jndge, that Heaven 
has given them any spark of wit like onrs, 
or Fate any deeper insigbt into things.' 
' Beram prudentia ' go tc^ther. ' Maior,' 
'more tban usual' — more, for instance, 
tban men bave. It seems better to follow 
Beiske in pointing ' Haud, equidem credo ' 
than to keep tbe common pnnctuation 
' Haud equidem credo.' * Equidem credo ' 
is thrown in modestly. 'luvat — nidos' 
will tben be a kind of parentbesis, giving 
the reason for the joy of the birds, wbich 
is the main subject of tbe sentence. Ov. 
M. 15. 359 however has " Haud equidem 
credo." 

416.] Lncr. 5. 1068, "Et partim mutant 
cum tempestatibusunaBaucisonos cantus." 

418.] 'Mutavere vias' is explained by 
' mobilia,' the weather and the atmosphenc 
moisture being supposed to sbift. " Com- 
mutare viam '' occurs Lucr. 2. 180. Thus 
there is no occasion to follow Bibbeck in 
reacUng ' vioes,' the conjecture of Catrou 
and Markland, confirmed by one MS. ' lup- 
piter uvidus austris ' denotes tbe condition 
of tbe atmosphere before the change. Con- 
nect 'uvidus austris,' not, as Keigbtley, 
'austris denset.' "Humidus auster," v. 
462. Bom. has ' humidus ' here. 
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Denset, erant quae rara modo, et, quae densa, relaxat, 
Yertuntur Bpecies animorum, et pectora motofi 420 

Nunc alios, alios, dum nubila ventus agebat, 
Coneipiunt : hinc ille avium concentus in agris. 
Et laetae pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi. 

Si vero solem ad rapidum lunasque sequentis 
Ordine respicies, numquam te crabtina fallet 425 

Hora, neque insidiis noctis capiere serenae. 
Luna, revertentis cum primum coUigit ignis, 
Si nigrum obscuro conprenderit aera comu, 
Maxumus agricolis pelagoque parabitur imber ; 
At si virgineum suffuderit ore ruborem, 430 

Yentus erit ; vento semper rubet aurea Phoebe ; 



419] For 'denset' seo on v. 248. 

420.] 'Speciw/ phases, a materialistic 
Word. ' MotuB/ also materialistic. 

421.] ' Alios, dum nabila ventus agebat ' 
is to be constmed parentbetically. The 
change from low to bigh spirits being the 
point, the second 'alios' is logically = 
" quam," and does not denote a co-ordinate 
differenoe, as in " Numqnam alind natura, 
aliud sapientia dicit " ( Ju v. 14. 321) . Comp. 
Flaut. Trin. 1. 11. 123, *' Alium fecisti me, 
alius ad te veneram." 

422.] For • hinc ' Med. a m. p. has * hie' 
Perhaps we may render 'There lies the 
secret of the birds' rural chorus, and the 
ecstasy of the cattle, and the rooks' trium- 
phal paean.' 

424—437.] 'You may get prognostics 
too fVom observing the sun and moon. Ob* 
Bcurity in a new moon is a sign of rain : 
redneas, of wind : but if she is dear on her 
fourth day, there will be fine weather to 
the end of the month.' 

424.] < Rapidum :' comp, above E. 2. 10, 
though here it may have its ordinary sense. 
' Sequentis,' following each other. ' Lunas' 
might mean either the daily or monthly 
moons, but, looking to ' primum ' and 'ortu 
quarto,' it probably means the daily. 

426.1 Gerda comp. A. 5. 851, "Caeli 
toties deoeptus fraude sereni." 

427.] These lunar prognostics are se- 
lected from Arat. 46 foll., where the sub- 
ject is treated mnch more elaborately. 
Virg. has seized the three main pointo, 
dulness as a sign of nun, redness of wind, 
brightness of fiiir weather, and expressed 
them in lang^age borrowed from various 
parts of bis original. Aratus has expressed 
them himself yet more concisely, vr. 70 
foll. 



Ilfb^a 8* €p9u$on4rp Soic^ciy Är^^io jccA.«^* 

0tfVt, 

"AKKoßi 8* 6XX9 /i*Xai¥0fi4rp SoKcccy ftfroM 

' CoUigere ' seems to imply the recalling of 
things Bcattered and their formation into a 
mass. 'Revertentis/ '«etuming to her.' 
"Sparsosque recolligit ig^s," Lucan 1. 
157, of the lightning. The metapbor is 
perhaps from a general rallying bis foroea. 
If tbis seem too great a strain on the lan- 
guage^ we may construe 'coUigit* simply 
' gathers,' and < revertentis ' ' reappearing/ 
" What time the mighty moon was gather- 
ing light," Tennyson. 

428.] ' Aera,' the air seen between the 
homs of the cresoent moon. We should 
say ' there is a halo round the moon,' But 
the words need only mean 'if the air is 
dark and the cresoent dull.' 

429.] 'Agricolis pelagoque,' a poetical 
variety for " agris pelagoque " or " agricolis 
nautisque." 

430.] 'Ore' may be explained as an 
ablative of place ; which without the prep. 
is rare, but occasionally occurs, particularly 
in poetry (comp. " arbore," A. 6. 187). Per- 
haps the already double construction of 
' sufiundo ' may have suggestcd this further 
variety, which is simpJy an Inversion of 
" suffuderit OS rubore." Here as elsewhere 
(see A. 1. 381) Virg., in seeking for variety, 
i to have had more than one poesible 



construction in bis mind. It seems scarcely 
Virg^lian to suppose 'ore' to be an old 
form of the dative, as Key thinks, Lat 
Gr. 1020. 

431.] ' Vento ' might be taken either as 
an abl. instrum. (see v. 44), or as ah abL 
of circumstance (comp, "ut in tectoriis 
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Sin ortu quarto, namque is certissimus auctor, 
Pura neque obtunsis per caelum comibus ibit, 
Totns et ille dies, et qui nascentur ab illo 
Exactum ad mensem, pluvia ventisque carebunt, 
Yotaque servati solyent in litore nautae 
Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae. 
Sol quoque et exoriens, et cum se condet in undas, 
Signa dabit ; solem certissima signa sequuntur, 
Et quae mane refert, et quae surgentibus astris. 
Ille ubi nascentem maculis variaTerit ortum 
Oonditus in nubem, medioque reAigerit orbe, 
Sospecti tibi sint imbres ; namque urguet ab alto 
Arboribusque satisque Notus pecorique sinister. 



435 



440 



videiniu Anstro," Cic de Div. 2. 27). It 
might be objected to the latter that the 
rednew is a prognostic of Coming wind« 
althoogh we might perhaps say, 'when 
there is wind about.' 

432.] •!«,' «ortna qoartua.' Aratns 
dweUs on the third and fourth as tbe 
critical days, and connects bis prognostics 
witb them. Virg. firat gives tbe mänvonr- 
able prognostics witboat reference to days, 
and then connects tbe favonrable prog- 
nostics witb one of tbe critical days. 
'Anctorr' "non si mibi luppiter auctor 
Spondeat," A. 5. 17. 

433.1 TiTg, takes bis general distinc- 
tlons n-om Aratns, 'pnra' answering to 
KoBofrii, ' obtnnsis cornibns ' to waxio^i^ «tal 
iifkßXfinvt KfpaiaiSt and * mbet ' to ipt^s. 

434. J Arat. 78 folL seems to say tbat tbe 
signs of the third and fonrth days will 
oiüy hold good for half the montb. 

436.] ' Serratia' tbat have come safe to 
port ; not preserved from peril as if there 
bad been a storm. Comp. a-^iwBtu. ' In 
litore/ A. 5. 286. Rom. bas * ad litorn,' 

437.] Tsken almost yerbally, according 
to GelL 13. 26 and Hacrob. Sat. 6. 17, from 
a Hne of Parthenins, who is said to have 
tanght Virg. Qreek— rxa^icy icol Ni^mi 
(Niy.^7?) icol 'Ip^ (OelL gives ttpoxitf) 
MfKuc^prjf. Tbe pecnliarity is that the 
last syllable of 'Glauco' is left open in 
the thesis, a licence not indnlged in by 
Virg. elsewhere. Wagn. wonld lead'Olaa- 
coqne.* 

438 — 460.1 <For the snn's prognostics, 
a spotted or boDow disc at rising is a sign 
of nin : a ck>ady or pale snnrise of hail. 
At sonset dark grej spots denote rain, 
fiery red wind, a mixtnre of tbe two rain 



and wind. But a dear rising and setting 
betoken dear weather.' 

438.] The foUowing passage is dosely 
imitated from Arat. 87 foll. Qud. and 
some others have 'condit,' which Heyne 
adopted. 

439.] Med. and one or two of RibbecVs 
corsives read 'sequentnr.' 'Sequnntar,' 
attend. 

440.] ' Befert,' probably of recurrence : 
See on v. 249. 'Sorgentibos astris,' at 
snnset. 

441.] Virg. bas bere mized two, and 
nnless ' qne ' in the next line is to be taken 
for * ve,' three signs which aie separate in 
Aratns. * Kascentem,' &c. is a translation 
of. woiKiXÄotTO ¥io¥ ßdWovTos dpo^pat 
k^kXos, and ' medioque refugerit orbe ' of 
icoiXot Ui96fitvos n§pir4\kp, which istrans- 
latedby Avienus "medioque reoedens orbe." 
' Medioque refuserit orbe :' either recedes 
from the middle of bis disc to tbe dr- 
cumference, or retires in respect of the 
middle of his disc. Lucan, 5. 544^ bas a 
similar line, speaking however of sunset : 
" Orbe quoque exhaustus medio languens- 
que recessit." As in the case of the moon, 
Virg. bas picked out salient points from 
Aratus' lengtby enumeration. 

442.] *Condo' is naturally constructed 
here, as in v. 438, as a verb of motion, as 
it means strictly not 'to hide,' but 'to 
throwtogetber' or *into* (comp, "ooniido," 
"eontorqueo"). 

443.] ' Urguet ' witbout a case, as in A. 
10. 433. There is tbe same doubt about 
' ab alto ' bere as about " ex alto," ▼. 824. 
Tbe sense 'from the deep' is truer to 
nature ; ' from on high ' perhaps more like 
Virg. 
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Aut ubi Bub lucem densa inter nubila sese 445 

Diversi rumpent radii, aat ubi pallida sarget 

Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile, 

Heu, male tum mitis defendet pampinus uvas ; 

Tarn multa in tectis crepitans salit horrida grando. 

Hoc etiam, emenso cum iam decedit Olympo, 450 

Profuerit meminisae magis ; nam saepe videmus 

Ipsiufi in Yoltu varioB errare colores : 

Caeruleus pluviam denuntiat, igneus Euroe ; 

Sin maculae incipient rutilo inmiscerier igni, 

Omnia tum pariter vento nimbisque videbis 4S& 

Fervere ; non illa quiflquam me nocte per altum 

Ire, neque a terra moneat convellere funem ; 

At si, cum referetque diem condetque relatum, 

Lucidus orbis erit, frustra terrebere nimbis. 



445.] Aratns coaplen this prognostio 
with the ooncavitj of the disc m portend- 
ing ei t her rain or wind. ' Sese diverai rum- 
pent' is vx^(6ti*itai. 'Sese mmpent' == 
" emmpent," as in A. 11. 549, *' tantuB m 
nnbibna imber Ruperat." Lncan 5. 542, 
speaking of sunset, says, "Noton altera 
Phoebi, Altera pars Borean diducta Ince 
Tocabat." 

446.] Tbe only thing answering to this 
in Aratus is v. 115 — 119; where boweTer 
thongh tbe pbenomenon is the same, its 
significance is totallj opposite. 

447.] Imitated from IL 11. 1, Od. 5. 1, 
and repeated A. 4. 585., 9. 460. 

449.] Comp, ^piaffotrras ifi^ßpovi, Find. 
I^th. 4. 81. The radical notion of ' bor- 
ridus' seems to be that of erect points. 

450.] If 'hoc' refers to what goes be- 
fbre, it may mean eithor gencrally the 
san'fl significance, or speciaUy the parti- 
cular fact just noted, that being taken as 
a type of the others, which are supposed 
to be yet more significant in the evening 
than in the moming. Aratus, ▼. 168, says, 
'Ecrircpfoif irol /ioAAoy iwlrptwM ff^fiaffi 
TovTois' (the last three words are other- 
wise'read itXrißia Tcir/i^paio,) 'Law^pSB^v 
yäp 6ftAs oiifAulptrui i/ifitv^s aUL This 
points to tbe latter of the two inter- 
pretations suggested, 'hoc' being ff^/uurt 
To^oif. If any MS. were to give 'haec,' 
it would perhaps be an improvement. But 
it is possible that Virg. may refer to what 
foUows, and that 'nam' v. 451 has the 
fbrce of 'nenpe'(8ee on 2. 898), exph&in- 
ing rather than justifying the words pre- 
ceding it. Gnd. and two other of Uib- 



beck's cnrsiyes have 'deoedet»' whkh 
Heyne retainod. 

451.] Comp. Arat. 102—107. After 
' nam ' undetstand ' tarn,' at evening. 

452.] ' Errare/ iwitpixu. 

453.1 'Caeruleus' (noto on t. 296), 
luKwu, ' Igneus,' Ip«v0of. 

454.] A translation of «f tc ftip ^i^«^ 
vr4pm¥ tiiuAit k^xP^^I^^' *^^* ' Maoolae ' 
must therefbre rdate to ' caeruleus,' ' igni' 
to ' igneus.' 

456.] 'Fervere:' Virg. also usea *ef- 
fervo,' 'strido,' and 'fiügp.' <Non' for 
'ne' is rarely used. Quinctilian (1. 5> 
mentions it as a solecism. 

457.] Wagn. and others read ' ab,' firom 
Valerius Probus 1, p. 1411, but witfaout 
MS. authority. Wagn.'s theory that ' ab' 
is always kwi seems arbitrary. Bibbed: 
reads ' moveat ' from Med. a m. p., it is 
difficult to see why. ' Convellere fbnem ' 
to cast loose the rope fiutening the ship to 
the shore. 

458.] Arat. 126 foll. Aratus aays that 
if the sun sets without doud, bat there 
are red douds above, there is no dang«r 
of rain next moming or at night. Virg. 
omits half the prognostic, and extends the 
rest to the moming. 

459.] 'Frustra terrebere nimbis' ap- 

rrs at flrst sight to mean ' you need not 
frightened by clouds if there are any/ 
implying that there are likely to be tome. 
But the words seem to be a rfaetorical 
transhition of Arat. L o. ol$ «^c ^li^a 
Xph Atfptoy oirV M ¥wcr\ w^ptrpii/Uuf 

ÖCT«I0. 
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Et claro silvas oemes Aquilone moveri. 460 

Denique, quid vesper Berus vehat, tmde serenas 
Yentufi agat nubes, quid cogitet humidus Aufiter, 
Sol tibi signa dabit. Solem quis dicere falsaza 
Audeat P lUe etiam caecoa instare tumultus 
Saepe monety fraudemque et operta tumescere bella. 465 
nie etiam exstincto miaeratus Gaesare Bomamy 
Cum Caput obecura nitidum ferrugine texit. 



460.] «CUro' marlu that the fear of 
'ntmbi' isyain. 

461^40L] 'In Short, the son is yoar 
great prognosticator of weather; and not 
üf weather alone, fbr he gives signs of 
suddeu and aecret oommotions, as lately 
when he darkened himself in grief for the 
desth of Caesar, though in truth that was 
a üme fbr other portents in earth, sea, and 
■ky — dogs howling, owls hooting, volcanic 
erupdons, arms clashing in the tkj, earth- 
quake shocka, mysterious voices, appari- 
tions, cr.ttle spoiking like men, nvers 
fttopping, Images oovered with moisture, 
lUQudationSy iÜ-omened sacriflces, spring« 
of blood, wolves heard within citv walis, 
lightnings in a dear skj, and shooting 
Stars— aJJ prelosive to a second batüe of 
Roman against Boman, foughtin the same 
conntry as the first, and learing a störe of 
relics to be tnmed np in distuit days by 
the hosbandman.' 

461.] Med. (iurst readmg) and Rom. 
have 'ferat:' but "nescis quid vesper 
sema vehat" was a Roman proverb, and 
formed the title of one of Varro's Menip- 
peanSatiros. Gell. 13. 11. Macrob. Sat. 1. 
7. ' The eecrets which evening carries on 
bis wing.' <Unde serenas Ventos agat 
nnbes ' aeems to be explained by the pre- 
vioos line. The san gives prognostics of 
fair winds prodadng fair weather. 'Se- 
renas agat nubes ' is either to be explained 
" agat nnbes ita nt serenam sit caelum," 
or, with Mr. filackbum, brings douds 
proguosticating fine weather. In anv case 
'aerenas' is evidently opposed to 'hami- 
dos.' Probably Virg. is loosely summing 
np the miuate direcUons in Arat. 880— 
889. 

462.] 'Cogitet:' Heyne comp. Hör. 
1 Od. 28. 25, "quodcunqao minabitur 
Eanis." Forb. comp. Id. 4 Od. 14. 26, *' Au- 
fidos — Dilaviem meditatnr agris." 'The 
hidden purpoee of the rainy tiouth.' 

468.] Comp. ManU. 2. 134, "Qnod 
fortnna ratum faciat, quis dicere falsnm 
Awleat?" 



464.] 'Tamultus' has here its politicid 
sense of a sudden alarm of war, generallr 
in Italy or Cisalpine Oaal, when all dti- 
zens were at once called out (Dict. A. ■. 
V.). So A. 6. 858, " magno turbante tu- 
mnltn." 

465.] 'Fraudem,' unseen danger or 
treachery, as is shown by 'caeoos tumul- 
tns' and 'operta bella.' 'He it is who 
often betrays the stealthy approach of 
battle alarms, the heavings of treacheiy 
and concealed rebellion.' 

466.] 'Ule etiam' is paralld to 'ille 
etiam ' v. 464^ being in fiict only a stronger 
form of the copulative. ' Miseratus ' need 
merely mean 'showed hb sympatby with 
Rome's loss,' thongh it might also imply 
that the sun sent a friendly waming of the 
evils that were yet to come. 

467.] 'Ferrugine,' the dark odour of 
the sun nnder eclipse. An eclipse of the 
sun occurred in November, ü.o. 710, in 
which year Caesar was mnrdered. " Cae- 
mlns, et vultom ferrugine Ludfer atra 
Sparsus erat," Or. M. 15. 789, who gives 
a ümilar acconnt of the portents on the 
occasion. Lucan, 1. 522 folL, also imitatci 
this passage, describing the prodigpes which 
heraldcd the flrst dvil war. But the light 
of the sun seems to have been abnormiiüly 
affected at different times during the year 
in question (Pliny 2. 80, Dion Cass. 45. 
17, Flut. Caes. 69). Taking this in con- 
nexion with the other prodigies, Keightley 
observes that the phenomena appear to 
have been parallel to those which occurred 
in 1783, when Calabria was devastated by 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, ana 
the atmosphere of the whole of Europe 
more or less obscured. 'Ferrugo' is ex- 
plained by Nonius, p. 549, as a kiud of 
iron-grey, fh>m which it comes to be u&ed 
of objecta of a lurid or murky hue, as of 
Charon's boat, A. 6. 808, not unlike '* cae- 
ruleus," with which Ovid, 1. c, couples it. 
But it is also used of more pleasing objects, 
as in O. 4. 183, A. 9. 582., 11. 772. Its 
various npplications may pcrhaps be re- 
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Impiaque aetemam timuerunt saecula noctem. 
Tempore quamquam iUo tellus quoque et aequora ponti, 
Obscenaeque canes, inportimaeque volucres 470 

Signa dabant. Quotiens Cyclopum effervere in agros 
Yidimus undantem ruptis fomacibus Aetnam, 
Flammarumque globos liquefactaque volvere saxa ! 
Armorum sonitum toto Germania caelo 
Audiit ; insolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes. 475 

Yox quoque per lucos volgo exaudita BÜentis, 



oonciled if we snppofle the coloar intended 
to be a dark Uue, wfaich would strike 
different observen differently acoordiog as 
they compared it with different shades. 
So CatuU. 62 (64). 223, speaks of the sail 
of Theseus' ship as "obscunu fermgine 
Hibera," while " femigine clanu Hibera " 
is Said of a warrior A. 9. 682. 

468.] 'Impia saecula,' ihe impions 
raoe, like " mortalia saeda," &c., in Lncre- 
tiuB. 

469.] *Qaamquam :' 'thoagh if we are 
to speak of the sun's ng^iÜcance to the 
World as weU to the hosbandman, it was 
not the snn alone/ &c. And this leads 
the way to past and present politics. 
'TeUns/ by earthquakes, vv. 475, 479: 
cuffßht fiiyas yMv6fi€tfos, Dion, 1. c. 

470.1 'Obscenae,' Med., 'obrceni,' the 
rest of the MSS. Bat the fem. seems 
more nsnal. "Vlsaeqne canes ulnlare 
per nmbram," A. 6. 267. 'InportunuB* 
(" in quo nullum est auxilinm, velut esse 
solet portus navigantibus," Festus^ seems 
to be the same as " inopportunas.'^ It is 
sometimes couplod with "incommodus." It 
henoe acquires that strong sense wbich we 
See in the Greek Axaipos. "Cradelis- 
simus atqae inportunissimus tyrannas," 
Livy 29. 17, in fin. Here, as in A. 
12. 864, 'inportuna' seems = "infausta," 
' ill omened,' ' accursed/ and so virtually 
synonymous with 'obscenae,' itself an 
epithet of ' volucres,' A. 8. 241, 262., 12. 
876. Books were said to have pieked 
ont an inscription in the temple of Castor, 
a pack of dogs to have howl^ at the door 
of the Chief pontiff. Dion, 1. c. "Tristia 
miUe locis Styg^us dedit omina bnbo," Ov. 
1. c. So Shakspeare, Jul. C. 1. 8, "And 
yesterday the bird of night did sit, E?en at 
noondny, upon the market-place, Hooting 
and shrieking." Serv. says night-birds 
appeared by day, and so Lucan T. c. ** di- 
rasoue diem foedasse Tolncres." 

471.] 'Signa dabant' seems to imply 
that theee portents occnrred before Caesar's 



death, as wamings of the oime and 
harbingers of the calamity, which la the 
meaning of Ov. L c ; Virg. however may 
mean that they were signs of the anger of 
the gods at the parricide, and prognostics 
of civil war as a punishment. See ▼. 489. 
Dion describes the portents as happenin^ 
after Caesar's death, and speaks as if they 
were regarded by some as omens of the 
Subversion of the republic. Cic PhiL 4, 4 
makes another use of them. Comp, also 
Hör. 1 Od. 2, who treats the pro^gies in 
the same spirit as Virg., apparenüy re- 
gpurling them as penalties fh>m heaven 
for the civil wars. The phenomena of 
that time were doabtless spread orer a 
considerable period. Serv. qootes from 
Livy a Statement that before the death 
of Caesar there was an eruption of Aetna 
so tremendous as to be feit even at Bhe- 
ginm. ' In agros,' on account of the mo- 
tion implied in ' effervere.' 

472.] 'Undantem' refers to the lava. 
•Pornacibus' is snggested by 'Cyclopum.* 
'Volvere' is the lava stream. 'I^que- 
facta saxa:' comp. A. 3. 676. With the 
language comp. Lucr. 6. 680 — 693. 

474.] "The noise of battle hurtles in 
the ür," Sbaksp. Jul. C. 2. 2. Comp. A. 
8. 526 foU., Ov. M. 16.783, "Armaferrmt 
nigras inter crepitantia nubea, TenibUisque 
tubas auditaque comaa caelo Praemonuisse 
nefiw." 

476.] The belief of the andents that 
earthquakes took place in the Alps from 
time to time (Fliny 2. 80), is confirmed by 
modern experience, though Heyne suggests 
that avalanches may have been mistaken 
for them. Lncan L c. has "veteremque 
iugis nutantibus Alpes IMscussere nivem." 
'MontibuB,' the reading of Med. a m. p. 
and Rom. a m. s., though adopted by 
Wakef., is an obvious error. 

476.] " Eodem anno M. Caedicius de 
plebe nuntiavit tribunis, se in Nova via, 
ubi nunc sacellum est (sc. All Locutii) 
Bupra aedem Vestae, vocem noctis silentio 
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IngenBy et simulacra modis pallentia miris 

Visa 8ub obscurum noctis ; pecudesque locutae, 

Infandum I Bistunt amnes, terraeque dehiscunt, 

Et maestum inlacrimat templis ebur, aeraque sudant. 4S0 

Proluit insano contorquens vertice silvas 

Fluviorum rex Eridanusy camposque per onmis 

Cum stabulis armenta tulit. Nee tempore eodem 

Tristibus aut extis fibrae adparere minaces, 

Aut puteis manare cruor cessayit, et altae 485 

Per noctem resonare lupis ulidantibus urbes. 

Non alias caelo cecidemnt plura sereno 



audiBie doriorem humana, quae magistra- 
tibns dici iuberet Gallos adventare/' Liyy 
6. 82. Comp. Juv. 11. 111. So the famoas 
/t,9raßaUm/A§p 4tntvß9tf, the voioe (Bath- 
cd) from tbe Temple just before the taking 
of Jerusalem. *Ltioos' shows that the 
voice WM diTine. So Ov. 1. c. has '* sanctis 
lucis." 

477.] ' Sunolacra modis pallentia miris,' 
Lacr. 1. 123. 

478.] 'Pecudesque locntae:' the old 
Boman portent "locutos bos." 'In- 
fandiim' calls attention to its mmatural 
horror. 

479.] * Sistnnt,' intranutive. The cause 
of *siBtunt amnes' is given in 'terrae de- 
hiscunt,' the earthquake. The same por- 
tent seems to be pointed to bj Horace, 
" Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis Littore 
Etrusco violenter undis," 1 Od. 2. 18 folL, 
where see Madeane. 'Terrae' generally 
roeans the whole expanse of the eartb. 
Here it implies that there were numerous 
or repeated earthquakes. 

480.] ' Templis,' abl. of place. ' Ebur ' 
and 'aera' are ivory and bronze statues, 
the mateiial being put for the object. So 
' ebur ' fbr an ivoiy pme, 2. 193 ; " spirantia 
aera," A. 6. 848. Ov. M. 16. 792, " Mille 
locis lacrimavit ebur." < Inlacrimat ' seems 
to mean 'weeps over Caesar.' 

481.] IMon 1. c. says S rc 'HpiSoy&s M 
wo\b rijs w4pil TJys TtKceylcas i^ai^rtis 

^if ijKariktwt. 

482.1 The notion of overflowinff is ex- 
prosed here metricallj by a crasis, as in 
y. 296 by a hypermeter. ' Campos — tulit,' 
repeated (with the Substitution of ' trahit') 
A. 2. 4d9. 

484.] 'No respite wu there in those 
fearfnl days to tiie threatening filaments 
that overcast the entrails with sadness, or 



to the blood that welled from Springs in 
the ground, or to the howUng of wolves 
by night, echoing through our steep-built 
towns.' ' Fibrae,' acoording to Varro, L. 
L. 5. 79, and Serv. on t. 120, A. 6. 699., 
10. 176, are the extremities of the liver. 
Cels. 4 11 says that the lungs are divided 
into two ' fibrae/ the liver into four. What 
the point to be observed with regard to 
them was does not appear. Cic. De IKv. 
1. 10 says " quid fissum in extis, quid fibra 
▼aleat, acdpio," which would almost seem 
as if the existenoe of a ' fibra ' at all was a 
phenomenon: but he may merely mean 
what good or ctü can be prognosticated 
from the sUte of the ' fibra.' Ovid's lan- 
guage here is parallel to Qcero's : "mag- 
nosque instare tumultus fibra monet» 
caesumque caput reperitur in extis," 1. c. 
Inauspicious appearances during sacrifloe 
happened to Caesar himself, Suet. Jul. 81. 
Dion 1. c. speaks of a bull leaping up after 
sacrifice. 

486.] 'To mn from wells,' as if there 
were Springs of blood. Ov. 1. c. speaks c^ 
bloodv rain. 

486.] 'Resonare' depends on 'cessave- 
nmt.' 'Altae' perhaps, as Wakef. says, 
may have referenoe to ' resonare,' the sound 
being increased by the height of the build- 
ings; at any rate it seems to point to 
the Position of the Italian cities, 2. 166. 
Wolves entering Rome are several times 
mentioned in Livy as portents. In Sbak- 
speare there is a Hon, but no wolf. ' Ulu- 
lare' of wolves A. 7. 18, of dogs A. 6. 
267. 

487.] 'Sereno' is the emphatic word. 
Thunder in a clear sky converted Horace. 
"Namque Diespiter Igni corusco nubila 
dividens Plerumque per purum tonantis 
Egit equos volucremque currum," 1 Od. 84. 
6. Dion 1. c. speaks of lightning striking 
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Fulgura, nee diri totiens arsere cometae. 

Ergo inter aese paribus concurrere teUs 

Bomanas acies iterum yidere Philippi ; 490 

Nee fuit indignum superis, bis sanguine nofltro 

Emathiam et latoB Haemi pinguesoere eampos. 

Seilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illia 

Agpieola, incurvo terram molitua aratro, 

Exesa inveniet seabra robigine pila, 495 

Aut gravibus rastris galeaa pulsabit inanis, 

Grandiaque effoaais mirabitur oosa sepulchria. 



the temple of Yictory, but not of a dear 
■ky. A oorrection in Qud. has ' Binistro/ 

488.] 'Totiens anere cometae:' Vois 
■QggeststhattheyweremeteoTB. Dionsays 

ii4lipafi9f Kol TIS ii/rriip Mutfhs M itoXkits 

489.] * fiiigo t' tbe mnrder of Caemr led 
to a retribntion on Rome, wbich was fore* 
shadowed by all these poixents. ' Paribus/ 
becanse tbey were Romans on botb sides. 
'* Pares aqoUas et pila minantia pilis," La- 
oanl.7. 

400.1 It is not necesntry to snppose 
tbat Virg. actnally confbunded tbe site 
of tbe two battles of Pharsalia and Phi- 
lip!^, as < iterum ' may very well go witb 
' concorrere,' tbe scnse bang 'tbe issue 
of all was a second civil war.' Bat in 
tbe next lines be dwells on the ftuct tbat 
botb were foogbt in tbe nortb of Greece 
witb sometbing less tban geograpbical ac- 
curacy, eztending Ematbia, wbicb was a 
name of PiKonia, afterwards of Macedonio, 
so as to cover Tbessaly. Otber writers 
were still less strict, probablv, as Mr. Meri- 
vale (Hist. Rom. 3. 214) bas snggested, 
mistaking Viw., whom tbey imitated. Ov. 
M. 15. 824, '* Emathiaquelteram madefient 
caede Pbilippi," may mean no more tban 
Virg. does ; but Manil. 1. 906 can bardly 
be referring to tbe two engagements wbicb 
actually took place at Pbilippi witb twenty 
days' interval, and Lucan 1. 680 foll., 7. 
854 folL, 9. 270, treats Ematbia, Tbessaly, 
and Haemus as poetically convertible 
terms, as does Jut. 8. 242, who makes 
Octavianus conquer in Tbessaly. 

491.1 ' Nor did it seem too cruel in tbe 
eyes of tbe gods.' Comp. '*Cui pulcbmm 
fiiit in medios dormire dies," Uor. 1 £p. 2. 
80, and for tbe absolute use of ' indignum' 
witb tbe etbical dative, *' Sat fuit indig- 
num, Caesar, mundoqne tibiqne," Lucan 
10. 102. 



492.] 'Pingueacere:' comp. Hör. 2 Od. 
1. 29, and Madeane's note. Platarch, 
Marios 21, aays tbat Aix^bilocbas spoke €(f 
the plains as fmttened by human bodies — 
perfaaps tbe earliest tbat did so. Gompi. 
also Aescb. Tbeb. 587, t^rSc wtwm x^«*«- 
Pers. 806 is not parallel, as wtnrfm, eri- 
dently refers to 'Atrmwht dpitt. 

493.] 'Tes, and tbe time will oome 
wben in tbose borders the husbandman, wm 
witb bis crooked plougb be uf^eavea tbe 
mass of earth, will find, devoured bj a 
scurf of rust, Roman javelins, or strike h» 
heavy rake bn empty heims, and gue 
astounded on the gigantic bones tiiat 
Start from tbeir broken sepalcbres.' The 
touch in 'ag^oola' is probably meant to 
recall tbe reader's mind to the real sab- 
ject of the poem. In any case it is a aori 
of unconscioas testimony to the arts of 
basbandry as more permanent tban tbose 
of war. 

494.] Luer. 5. 932, "Nee lobnstna erat 
eurvi moderator aratri Quisquam, nee 
sdbat ferro molirier arva." ' Molitua ' (r. 
829 note) perbaps contains a suggestiaD 
tbat tbe relics of Pharsalia woald Iw buried 
deep by age. 

495.] ' Pila ' is empbatic, as it waa the 
characteristic RomaiyRreapon. So Lucan 1. 
7, cited on ▼. 489. 'Scabra robigine,' 
CatuU. 66 (68). 151. 

496.] ' Inanis ' is empbatic, as tbe hol- 
lowness would aifect tbe sound, at the same 
time tbat it reminds ns tbat the beads 
wbicb wore the belmets have long sinoe 
mouldered away. 

497.] 'Qrandia' refers to tbe notion of 
perpetual degeneration. Juv. 15. 69, ** Nam 
genus hoc vivo iam decrescebat Homero; 
Terra malos bomines nunc edacat atque 
pusillos." Comp, also Lucr. 2. 1160 foU. 
' Effossis,' broken into by the ploogh or 
barrow. 
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Di patrii^ Indigetee, et Romule Yestaque mater, 
Quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia aerras, 
Hunc saltem eveno iuyenem succxirrere saeclo 500 

Ne prohibete ! Satis iam pridem sanguine nostro 
Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiae ; 
Iam pridem nobis caeli te regia, Caesar, 
Invidet, atque hominum queritur curare triumphos, 
Qaippe iibi faa versum atque nefas, tot bella per orbem, 
Tam multae acelerum facies, non ullus aratro 506 

Dignus bonos, squalent abductia arva colonis. 
Et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem ; 



498—514.] 'We hare s Cteaar yet: 
spare him to us» ye gods, thoagh ye may 
well call him away from a world like oun, 
where right and wrong are inverted, hoB- 
bandry gives way to aims, war nges from 
east to weit, cities of the same land aro 
arrayed agaiiMt each other, and humanity 
ia whirled on like a charioteer in a raoe 
mastered by bis honm.' 

498.] With this whole panaga compare 
Hot.'b imitation, 1 Od. 2. *Di patrii' 
are not the same as ' Indigetes/ as appears 
from Ovid's parallel to this paamge» M. 
15. 861, " Di, precor, Aeneae comites, qni- 
bos enas et ignis Cesaerunt, diqne Indi- 
getes, geuitorqne Qoirine/' wbere tbe " Di 
Aeneae comites" are tbe 'Di patrii/ as 
tbey include VesU, whilo the "Di Indi- 
getes " include QnirinoB. 

499.] ' Toscnm Tiberim :' it seems pro- 
bable that the old connexion of Etmria 
with Bome may be in Virg.'e nünd bere, as 
it obTionily was in tbe Aeneid. * Bomana 
Fdatia:' tbe Falatine wu tbe bill of Ro- 
mains and bis city. 

600.] ' Hunc saltem :' as tbe gods had 
snatcbed away Caesar. 'Saeculum' an- 
swers exRctly to *the sge.' In modern 
Englisb perhaps we sbould say 'society.' 
'luvenem:' comp. E. 1. 48 and Hör. 
1 Od. 2. 41, " Sire mntata invenem fiffura 
Ales in terris imitaris almae Filius Maiae 
patiens Tocari Caesaris nltor." 

502.] Hör. (3 Od. 8. 21) indnlges in 
the lame affectation of antiquarian super- 
stition, a spirit to wbicb it must be allowed 
that tbe Aeneid itself ministen. The line 
itself is nearly repeated A. 4. 541. 

501^.] Octavianus had prohably not yet 
enjoyed bis triple triumph, whicb was not 
celebrated tili 725, tbough he had had more 
than one ovation; but Vtrg. speaks to 
him, as Forb. remarks» as if to live on 



earth were synonymons with to trimnph. 
Tet there is sometbin|^ stränge in the ex- 
prearion * human tnumphs,^ unless we 
suppose tbe poet to intend some still 
more extravagant oompliment. Ferbaps 
the feeling may be that the human viotor 
was all but a god (" Res gerere et captos 
ostendere dvibus bostis Attingit sulinra 
lovis et caelestia temptat," Hör. 1 Ep. 17. 
83), bat that Caesar might rise higher. 
Hör. treads closel^ in tbe steps of Virg. 
" Hie magnos potius triumphoe. Hie ames 
did pater atque prinoeps " (1 Od. 8. 49). 
The oonclnding strophe of Mr. Tennyson's 
Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton may illustrate the difference of tone 
vrith which a Christian poet would speak 
of the translation of an eartbly oonqueror 
to bigfaor * triumphs.' 

606.] « übi ' = " apud quos," sc. " homi- 
nea." 'Quippe' assigns the reason why 
heaven grudges Caesar to so thankless a 
spbere. 'Versum,' inverted, not over- 
tumed. Comp. Hör. Epod. 5. 87, 88, 
" Venena magnum fas netasque non valent 
Convertere humanam vioem." 

506.] 'Aratro' is probably tbe dative. 
' The ploQgb bas none of its dne honour.' 
" Honos erit huic quoque pomo," £. 2. 53. 
But it might possibly be tue abl. ' There 
is no honour tbat is worthy of the plough ' 
= 'tbe plough is thought worthy of no 
honour.' The language is like A. 7. 635, 
" Vomeris buc et f alcis bonos, huc omnis 
aratri Cessit amor." Here and in the two 
foUowing lines tbe subject of tbe Qeorgics 
is kept before the eye. 

507.] 'Soualent,' are gone to wceds. 
** ' Abductis,' taken away to senre as sol- 
diers." Keijjbtley. 

508.] ' Curvae ' and < risidum ' seem to 
be opposed, and ' rigidum " seems to refer 
to the straight swonl of the Romans. 
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Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum ; 
Yicinae raptis inter se legibus urbes 
Arma fenmt ; saevit toto Mars impius orbe ; 
TJt cum caroeribus sese effiidere quadrigae, 
Addunt in spatia, et frustra retinacula tendens 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 



510 



509.] 'Enplmtes,' the ParthiaiiB, against 
whom AntoniuB was commanding in 718. 
See Merivale, voL 3, pp. 279 foll. The 
troables in Qermany are the same whieh led 
to Agrippa's ezpedition, mentioned in In- 
trod. to £. 10. For the relation of these 
erents to the date of this Book, see pp. 
149, 160. 

510.] <Vicinae urbeB,' allading to the 
cities which took different parte in the civil 
war in Italy, especially in Etmria. ' Ruptis 
inter se legibus,' breaking the laws which 
bonnd them together. ' Legibus,' the laws 
of civil Society. Forb. comp. A. 8. 540, 
" Fdecant acies et foedera mmpant."' 

511.] 'Arma ferunt,' are m arms, A. 
9. 183. Wakef. wished to read < fremnnV 
not seeing that great part of the emphasis 
is on V. 510. 'Impius' is emphatic, as 
raost of the wars of the time were con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the civil 
conflict. 

512.] 'Caroeribus sese eflbdere:' the 
< carceres ' were arange of staUs at the eud 
of the circus, with gates of open wood-work, 
which were opened simultaneously to aUow 
the chariots to start. Dict. A. s. v. ' Circus.' 

513.] The true reading of the opening 
words of this line is not certain. ' Addunt 
spatia' i» the reading of Rom., 'addunt 
spatio' of Med., altered into 'addunt in 
spatia,' which is also the corrected reading 
of Oud. Another of Ribbeck's cursives 
has ' addunt se in spatia,' which la found 



in some inferior MSS^ and for a lang' time 
was the common reading. Heins, adopted 
' addunt in spatio,' the ori^al reading of 
Oud. Sinoe Burm., most editora have 
read ' addunt -in spatU.' The ch<noe seems 
to lie between the two last-named read- 
ings, as there is an evident Imitation of 
th&B passage in Sil. 16. 373, " lamqne fere 
medium evecti certamine eampom In 
spatio addebant,'' where "spatio" may be 
an error for " spatia," but Üiere is no room 
for "se." Till the tme Interpretation of the 
passage has been arrived at, the reading 
must remain unoertain : but the two most 
plausible ezplanations, that which renders 
' addunt in spatia ' ' they throw themselves 
on to the oourse' (the verb being used in- 
transitively, or ' sese ' supplied from ' effii- 
dere,' with which comp. A. 1. 439, " Infert 
se . . . miscetque viris "), and that which 
understands 'addunt' as an elliptieal ex- 
presnon for "addunt gradum," '^podem," 
or " viam " (phrases for which see Heinsius' 
note), *in spatia' being taken like 'in 
dies,' both presuppose ' in spatia.' 

514.] ' Fertur equis,' like &<rTo;iof wAXoi 
ßUf^ ^fpowriv, Soph. El. 725. Comp. A. 1. 
476. For ' audit ' comp. Hör. 1 Ep. 15. 13, 
"equi frenato est auris in ore;" and fc/t 
'currus audit,' Find. Fyth. 2. 21, jp/tora 
irueixi^ipa, Serv. suggests that tiie cha- 
rioteer hurried on by the furious horses 
is Octavianus; but this hardly agrees with 
V. 500. 
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Thb main rabject of the Second Book is the calture of trees, especiallj of the vine. 

Bat there is no great regolarity in the mode of treatment. Virgil opens with an 

ennmeration of the different ways of propagating trees, natural and artificial, so as to 

give some notion of the magnitude of the theme ; then shows how art can improve 

npon natnre, and recnrs again to the manifoldness of hia snbject, dwelling especially 

on the innomerable varieties of vines. Withont mach relevancy he talks of the trees 

which are indigenoos to different coantries, and is thenoe drawn off into an ealogy of 

Italy, which he does not fit with any practical application. The qaestton of the 

aptitndes of varioos soils is treated fiu- more widely than the snbject of the book re- 

qoires, embradng the choice of com and pasture land as well as of gronnd for planting 

Tinea and other trees. For the next 160 lines the poet seems to be thinking exclu- 

sirely of the vine or of the trees planted in the ' arbastam ' as its sapporters. He does 

not distingoish between the different modes of rearing the vine, bat in general appears 

to assame that the ' arbustum * will be the means adopted. He speaks of the vine and 

its sapporters ahnost indifferently, as objecfcs more or less of the same.cnltnre, so that 

while keeping the fbrmer prominently before him he feels himself at liberty to ose 

general langoage, or even to conftne bis langnage to the latter, as metrical convenience 

or poetical variety may saggest ; a manner of speaking which renders this part of the 

book pecnliarly difficnlt, at least to an anprofessional commentator. The olive, which 

was pnt forward prominently in the programme of the book, is actoally disposed of in a 

Tery few lines, as reqniring hardly any cnltnre at all, while the other fruit-trees are 

dismissed even more briefly. The remaining trees receive a very hasty recommendation 

to the caltivator, backed however with an assarance that they are even more nsefbl to 

man thi^n the vine. In the oelebrated digression which oonclndes the book the labo- 

rioosaspect of a coontry life, elsewhere so prominent, is studioosly kept ont of sight, 

and we hear ovly of ease, enjoyment, and plenty. Its interest as bearing on the tastes 

of the poet himself has been noticed in the general introduction to the Oeorgics. 

The beaaties of this book have always been admired, and deservedly so. They are 
most oonspicnoos in the dig^ressions ; bat the more strictly didactic part contains inna- 
mereble felicities of expression, thoagh it may be doubted whethcr in general they do 
not obscnre the practical meaning as mach as they illostrate it — whetber in fact they 
do not constitute the strengest condemnation of that school of poetry of which they 
are m> ülastrioas an example. 

Äs in the case of Book 1, we can say nothing of the date. All that we know is that 
w. 171, 172 seam to have been written jost after the battle of Actium ; but the 
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pMMge to which they belong is pradiely one which may have been introdaoed after 
the rett of the poem wai compoied. 

Hactenus arvorum cultus et ßidera caeli, 

Nunc te, Bacche, canam, neo non sUvestria tecom 

Yirgulta et prolem tarde crescentis olivae. 

Hucy pater o Lenaee ; tuis hie omnia plena 

Muneribus, tibi pampineo gravidus autumno 5 

Floret ager, spumat plenis vindemia labris ; 

Hucy pater o Lenaee, veni, nudataque musto 

Tingue novo mecum dereptis crura cothumis. 



1—8.] ' Thus far of tillage and seaaons : 
now of the vine, the trees of the planta- 
tiou» and the olive. May the patron of 
the yine assUt ine, helping the poet aa he 
belps the Tine-dresser.' 

1.] 'Arvomm coltns' is the general 
lubject of Book 1. * Sidera caeli' refera 
to vv. 204 — 258, and perhape also to the 
prognostics which occupy the latter part 
of that book, down to the condnsion. 
'Hactenns,' «c. "cecini." Comp. Aesch. 
Cho. 148, iifuif fi^tf <^X^' rda9€r tm 8* 
ivtnlou A^«, «rX. Bom. 18 wanting 
from this line to v. 215. 

2.] 'Silvestria virgnlta:* Voa» and 
Wagn. have rightly obsenred that the 
forest-trees aro introdaced principally as 
forming the sapportera of the yine, so that 
there may be a special propriety in ' tecum/ 
• Virgalta' for " virguleta," a nnmber of 
twigs, hence applied to bushes or low or 
yonng trees, which here seem to be taken 
as the type of such trees as the husband- 
man cultivatea. * Silvestria ' seems to be 
nsed vagaely, as elsewhere in this book. 

3.] Uesiod, as reported by Pliny 15. 1, 
Said that the " sator " (perhaps the aower) 
of an olive never saw its fruit. Theophr. 
De Gans. Plant. 1. 9 called the oUto 9va-. 
av|4s, contrasting it as sach with the 
vine. For this reason Varro 1. 41 reoom- 
mends that it should not be rairad from 
seed (see below, vv. 56 foll.). 

4.] ' Hac ' may be elliptical, like 9fvpo : 
but ' veni,' y. 7, smooths over the ellipse, 
which is at least nnnsual in Latin. ' Pater:' 
" Omnem deum necesse est inter soUemnis 
ritus pcUrem nuncupari; qaod Lucilius 
in deonim concilio inridet (Sat. 1. 3, Ger- 
lach): Ut nemo sit nostrum quin pater 
optnmif divum, Ut Neptnnu' pater, Liber, 
Satuma' pater, Mars, Jana', Quirinu' 
pater, nomen dicatnr ad unnm," Lactant. 
4. 3. Compaie or oontrast the equally 



general application of äwa^ to the gods of 
Greece. Virg., while showing hia ritoal 
learning, and giving the inyocation an azr 
of pontifical solemnity, doubtleas thon^ht 
of Bacchus as patron of man and giver of 
increase to the fruits of the earth. ' TnU 
hie omnia plena muneribua :' Viig. fimäes 
himself surrounded by the gifts of automn, 
of which he is going to sing. To ooneeiTe 
of him as mcaninff that he actoally writes 
in antnmn would be less natural, thoogh a 
modern poet (Keats at tbe opening of hi<i 
Endymion is an instance) might intxtidaoe 
such a personal specification. 

5.1 ' Tibi :' comp. Lucr. 1. 7 foU. ' "nbi ' 
can hardly be taken in these two paaiagea 
as the datiye of the agent, but in each 
case it seems to express the acknowled^> 
ment of nature to its author and sustainer. 
See on 1. 14. It is a qnestion whether 
'autumno' is temporal, or constructed 
with ' grayidus ' in the sense of the frnits 
of autumn, like hw^pa. 

6.] 'The yintage is fbaming In the brim- 
ming yats.' 

8.J 'Tinguere,' Uke iSdlvrfcv, meana 
both to immerse and to dye. For ' mecum ' 
comp. " Igrnarosque yiae mecum mise« 
ratus agrestis," 1. 41, and * una,' v. 39 
below. ' Dereptis ' is the reading of ibar 
MSS. for ' direptis.' The question, ss haA 
been remarked on 1. 269, was probably 
one of mere orthography to the copyists, 
who use ' de ' and ' di ' indifferenUy with- 
out regard to their meaning. ' Cothumis :' 
Vell. P. 2. 82, of Antonius, " Cum redi- 
mitns hedera coronaqne yelatoa aurea et 
thyrsum tenens cothomisqne sncdnctua 
curru velut Liber pater vectns eiset Alex- 
andriae." Bacchus was represented with 
hunting buskins, which would natarallj 
form part of bis fawn-skin dress. Virg. 
profeasing to write with aview to practice, 
identifies the poet with th« hnsbandman, 
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Principio arboribns varia est natura creandis. 
Namqu€l aliae, nullis hominum cogentibus, ipsae lo 

Sponte Bua Yeniimt camposqae et flumina late 
Ourva tenent, ut molle siler, lentaeqae genestae, 
Populus et glauca canentia fronde ealicta ; 
Pars autem posito surgont de semine, ut altae 
Castaneae, nemorumque lovi quae maxuma frondet ift 
Aesculus, atque liabitae Graus oracula quercus. 
Pullulat ab radioe aliis densissima silva, 
TJt cerasis ulmisque ; etiam Pamasia laurus 
Parva sub ingenti matris se subücit umbra. 
Hos natura modos primum dedit ; bis genus omne 20 
Silvarum fruticumque viret nemorumque sacrorum. 



and iiiTok« Baoehos at the opening of his 
sobjeet, as if the usistaDoe h| actually 
reqaired wen in the Tine-drener'fl occa- 
paüon. 

9—34.] 'Trees are propagated invarioiu 
wtLjB, lome natoral, aonie artifictal.' 

9.] ' Varia est natura ' indndes all the 
modes by which treee are generated, down 
to T. 84. Of these modea tbere are two 
divisioiu, TT. 10— 21 and VT. 22^84. The 
firat divinon, generation without the help 
of man. ia aubdivided into spontaneoaa 
generation (tt. 10—13), generation by leed 
(rv. 14 — 16), and generation by snckera (w. 
17 — 19). 'Nnllis hominnm cogentiboa' 
reallv tpedfie« the fint diviaion, thoogh it 
nominally bekmgs only to its flnt sub« 
divinon. ' Arboriboi creandis/ like " ha- 
bendo peoori/' 1. 3 note. * The law of the 
prodnction of trees ia variooi.' 

10.] Virg. ia snpposed by Heyne and 
others to nfer here to prodnction by in- 
Tisible aa distinffnished fran ▼irible Beeda» 
agreeably to a diatinction made bv Varro 
1. 40, bat from t. 49 it seems as if he he- 
liered in strictly spontaneona generation. 

11.] *Ipsae^ and 'sponte sna/ in spite 
of a snbtle diatinction attempted by Voas» 
are a tautology. ' Veninnt ' for " prove- 
ninnt," 1. 64. 

12.] 'Cnrva,' by callinff attention to 
the bends of the river, äows that the 
trees grow along its side. The scanty 
notices of the 'siU^r' do not enable ns to 
identify it : bat it is comectored to be the 
oner. See Kdghtley, Flora Virg. s. v. 

13.1 'Salicta* = ."saliceta," for '«salices.*' 

14.J ' Posito de aemine/ from seed de- 
posited casnally, drmping from trees. The 
words themielvea, like *'aeminibas iactis," 



▼. 67, might refer to any kind of sowing, 
bat in each case they are determined by 
the contezt. At the aame time, as Virg. 
says nothing in the rest of the passage 
aboat Bowing by the band, we may sop- 
pose that he rcgarded it as virtnally men- 
tioned in the mention of dropped seed, and 
not worth particalarising separately, being 
the lowest form of hnman co-operation 
with natare. 

16.] *Nemonim' ia either partitive, 
* maxama nemonun ' being eqnivalent to 
"maxnma arbornm nemorensiam," or con- 
stracted as a kind of local genitiTe, ' chief 
over the wooda,' like ftrarof x^^h Aesch. 
Ag. 609. See on T. 634 below. <Iovi' 
like "tibi," V. 6. 

16.] 'Quercas,' the oak-g^ves of Do- 
dona. The oracles were dra%ni dther from 
the mormnring of the fbliage or from the 
notes of the pigeons. 

17.] ' PoUnuit ab radioe,' &c. : propaga- 
tion by natural snckers, called *' pnlli " by 
Cato 61, "pnUuU " by Pliny 17. 10. 

19.1 ' Se Bubiicit,' £. 10. 74. 

20.] 'FHmnm,' in the first instance, 
i.e. before man had tried czperiments. 
' Natora ' here seems nsed strictly, opposed 
to ' otoos,' not generally, as in ▼. 9, whero 
it means the natural principle of growth, 
whether assisted by cidtivation or not; or 
we may lay the stress on ' dedit,' and make 
the contrast between what is asked or ez- 
torted from nature, and what she girea 
nnsolicited. Lucr. (6. 1361 foll.) speaks 
similarly, though in less detail, cf sowing 
and planting as suggested by nature. 
< His/ by these modes. ' To these they 
owe their verdnre.' 

21.] 'Fniticum,' shmbs, that ia, treea 
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Sunt alii, quos ipee via sibi repperit usua. 
Hie plantaB tenero abecindens de corpore matrom 
Deposuit sulciB ; hie Btirpes obruit arvo, 
Quadnfidaaque sudea, et acute robore vallos ; 
Silvarumque aliae pressoa propaginis arcus 
Exspectant et viva sua plantaria terra ; 
Nil radicis egent aliae, Bummumque putator 



S5 



withont tnmks. ' Nemonimqae flacromm' 
does not denote a botaniaü* bat merely a 
poetical division. 

22.] Aiüficial modet — sucken, sets, 
layen, cnttings, pieoes of the cleft wood, 
andengrafting. Comp. Tbeophraataa, Hut. 
Plant. 2. 1, Pliny 17. 10. The readinx of this 
line is not quite oertain. Med., toe only 
nncial that contains tbe panaffe, fleems to 
have had originally ' alie quo«/ which was 
afterwardscorrectedinto' aliae qnas.' Tbis 
strongly favoon SciUiger's ooi\j., adopted 
by Ribbeck, * aliae onas— vias,' as the 
omiauon of the ' s ' berore ' sibi ' woald be 
a Bixfficienüy common tonn of error. The 
bulk of MSS. however, indading those of 
Bibbeck's carsives, appear to give *a]ii 
quo«,' which is supported by the Dresden 
Serv., and may have been the original 
reading of Med., Foggini dcdaring that 
'alie' is so written that it may have 
been 'alii/ while it is less trivial in ex- 
pression than the emended text. Possibly 
too it may receive a slight confirma- 
tion from the tum of expression in 
Pliny 17. 17, "Reliqna genera casns in- 
genio sno exoogitavit." It may still be 
doubted whether * via ' means tbe method 
(ji4$o9ot) by which things are found out, 
or the course of experience in which 
they are found out. The former mean- 
ing is bome out by Cic. Brutus 12» 
"Kon antea neminem solitum via nee 
arte sed accurate tarnen et de scripto 
pleroeque dicere;" but the latter ng^ees 
with Lucr. 5. 1462 folL, which Virg. 
probably imitated, "Usus et impigrae 
simul exporientia mentis Paullatim docuit 
pedetentim progredientis." Perhaps it 
IS most in unison with Virg.'s msnner 
to Buppose that he intended both. Qud. 
has 'aUi quos ipsa/ which, if more 
than an error, may show that the trän- 
scriber intended nature by 'ipsa,' oon- 
necting 'usus' as a gen. with 'via.' 
* Usus ' seems to mean practical expe- 
rience. The Word is frequently used in 
connexions which suggest the notion of 
want, 1. 133, E. 2. 72, Lucr. 4L 852., 5. 



1462., 8. 9. But it is dear from the oon- 
text in tbese cases, espedally in the wbole 
passage Lucr. 4. 822^857, that the ori- 
ginal notion is still prominent. In pas- 
sages like Cic. Tuac. 4. 2, it may be ren- 
dered ' occasion,* as in the common phrase 
" usus " or " usu venit." * Ipae usus,' ex- 
perience alone, without the example of 
nature. 

28.] 'Plantas,' suckers. Heins, and 
Heyne read ' abeddens,' which is found in 
Qud. and another of Ribbeck's corsives. 
Wagn. supposes that there is a distviction 
in the sense of the words, the former being 
restricted to Separation by the knife, while 
the latter b equivalent to " avellere." ' Te- 
nero' is not for "teneras," but expreeaec 
the violence done to the tree by the arti- 
ficial Separation, thus contrasting it with 
natural propagation by suckers, w. 17 — 
19 ; as we might say, ' from the Ueeding 
Item.' 

24.1 " Hie altius deponit validiores cnm 
radidbus plantas," is Serv.'s paraphrase 
of 'hie stirpea obruit arvo.* 'Stirpes' 
may, however, be used merely fi>r "sti- 
pites," and in tlus case ' stirpes,' ' sudea,* 
and ' vallos ' may denote the same thing 
dlfferently treated. ' Quadrifidas ' implie« 
that the bottom is cut across to form a 
root, ' acuto robore ' that it is brought to 
a Single point. 

26.] ' Some forest-trees wait to recdve 
the arch of the depreased laver, and slips 
which partake of their life, and spring ftdn 
their soll.' 'Silvarum' fbr 'ariwrum:' 
see on v. 16. ' Arcus,' the bow which the 
depressed layers form. 

27.] 'Viva,' unseparated from the pa* 
rent stem. 'Sua,' in which they them- 
selves g^w. * Plantaria ' seems tobe from 
"plantare" ("exiguis laetum plantaribos 
horti," Juv. 13. 123), though it may 
possibly be from " plimtarium," which 
might very well stand in poetry fbr 
"plantae." 

28.] ' Putator,' the gardener, only called 
'putator' here because he has lopped tbe 
sboot from the tree. 
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Haud dubitat terrae referens mandare cacumen. 

Quin et caudicibus sectis, mirabile dictu, 30 

Truditur e sicco radix oleagina ligno. 

Et saepe alterius ramos inpune videmus 

Yertere in alterius, mutatamque insita mala 

Ferro pirum, et prunis lapidosa rubescere corna. 

Quare agite o, proprios generatim discite cultus, 35 
Agricolae, fructusque feros molUte colendo, 
Neu segnes iaceant terrae. luvat Ismara Baccho 



29.] * Referens,' restoring it to its na- 
tive earth. * Surnrnnm cacnmen,' a cut- 
ting from the very topof the tree. Falk- 
(üua 3. 25 (§ 28), '* [Monu] serenda est 
taleis vel cacaminibus." 

30.] Theophr. Hist. Plant. 2. 2, ennme- 
rating the ways in which trees may be 
propagated, oonclades with rov ^6\ov 
KaroKowirrot tts iiutpd, I do not know 
that he anywhere details the prooess ex- 
pUcitly, nor is it clear how he distinguishes 
it from two other modes of propagation, 
kwh Tov <rrtK4xovs and äwh rov np4fii^ov, 
along with which he mentions it. There 
is the same doubt how Virg. means to dis- 
tingnish the process described here and 
that touched on w. 24, 25; and, again, 
which of them is intended by " truncis," 
V. 63, and "solide de robore," v. 64. 
Conftning oorselTes to the present passage 
and TV. 2^ 25, we may perhaps say that 
here the pieces aie smaUer, and have no 
root, natural or artificial. This would 
agree with the acoonnt given by Gerda, 
who pTofesses to have (krived it from 
practical men in his own country, Spain. 
**Secant agricolae scinduntque in partes 
plures candicem olivae cui amputata radix, 
cui ampntati rami: Ita conseetum info- 
diunt, ac inde format se radix, et mox 
arbor, quod poeta stupet, qoia vere minim." 
Eren he however docs not explain whether 
the wood is deft, m Senr. wonld lead ns to 
think, or simply cnt. The passage from 
Pliny 17. 10, referred to on ▼. 22, fails us 
here, as in the part of the enumeration 
which seems to apply to this method the 
text is uncertain. 

31.] ' Radix oleagina ' is mentioned as a 
spccimen of the several kinds of trees 
which are grown in this manner; the 
royrtle is instanced by Serv. as one of 
them. Comp. A. 3. 21, 46, the prodigy of 
the bleeding myrtle. "Pliny (16. 43) 
teils OS that olive wood wrought and made 
into hinges for doors has b^n known to 
sprout when left somo time without being 
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moved." Keightley. 'Sicco ligno' is a 
Airther description of ' candicibns sectis.' 

82.] ' Inpune,' without damage to the 
quality of either tree. We might render 
' by harmless magic' 

34.] * Firum ' is the subject of ' ferre.' 
'Prunis,' on prunes. The epithet * lapi- 
dosa ' shows that ' corna ' is not put for 
' oomos,' though this objection might per- 
haps be met by supposing Virg.'s meaning 
to be that the fruit of the comel becomes 
transformed into the prune. ' Rubescere,' 
too, would be inapplicable to a change from 
the redder fhiit to the less red. At the 
same time the difficulty of supposing a 
fruit-bearing tree to bare a "victus in- 
felix" (A. 3. 649) grafted on it remams 
unexplained. 

35 — 46.] * Listen to me then, husband- 
men, bend to the work, and leam to sub- 
dne this part of nature also; and you, 
Maecenas, join me in coasting along this 
bonndless main.' 

35.] Having opened out the subject in 
its manifoldness, he seizes that as an op- 
portunity for b^peaking his readers' and 
patron's attention. For this and the fol- 
fowing lines comp. Lucr. 5. 1367, " Inde 
nllam atque aliam culturam dulcis agelli 
Temptabant, fructusque feros mansuescere 
terra Cemebant indutgendo blandeque oo- 
lendo." *Qeneratim,' after the kinds of 
trees ; a Lucretian word. 

37.] ' Neu segnes iaceant terrae :' comp. 
1. 121, where the feeling is the same. 

* luvat:' Virg. is exhorting to exertion, 
and aocordingly stimulates enthusiasm by 
pointing to two great triumphs of industry, 
Mount Ismarus, planted all over with 
vines, Mount Tabumus, with olives. Comp. 
V. 260, " magnos scrobibus concidere mon- 
tis," and note on 1. 63. Thus the wonls 

* conserere/ * magnum,' * vestire,' are em- 
phatic. 'luvat' then will have its füll 
sense, expreasing a delightful occupation, 
not, HS Keightley and Bothe seem to think, 
a mere repayment of labour. ' What joy 
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Conserere, atque olea magnum vestire Tabumum. 
Tuque ades, inceptumque una decurre laboreTn, 
O decus, o famae merito pars maxuma nostrae, 40 

Maecenas, pelagoque volans da vela patenti. 
Non ego cuncta meis amplecti versibus opto, 
Non, mihi si linguae centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox ; ades, et primi lege litoris oram ; 
In manibus terrae ; non hie te carmine ficto 45 

Atque per ambages et longa exorsa tenebo. 
Sponte sua quae se tollunt in luminis oras, 



to plant Ifinarus all over with the progeny 
of the wine-god, and dotho tbe might.y 
Bidea of Tabumus with a garment of 
olives!' 

39.] Heyne has rcmarked the propriety 
of separating the invocation to Maecenas 
from that to Bacchus. There is, however, 
the obvious difference that whilo Bacchus, 
like Augustus in Q. 1, is invokeil as a god 
to give his aid, Maecenas, like Memmius 
in Lucretins, is invited as a patron and 
reader to giv^e his attention. * Decurre/ 
a naval metaphor. Comp. A. 5. 212, " pe- 
lago decurrit aperto," where "aperto " will 
illustrate * patenti/ v. 41. CatuU. 62 (64). 
6, "Ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere 
puppi." ' Laborem ' is a cognate accus. 
Comp. A. 6. 862, "Currit itcr tutum." 
It is not easy to say whether ' laborem ' is 
to be understood of the whole subject of 
the Georgics, ' inceptum ' referring to Book 
1, or ' inceptum decurre ' regarded as äqui- 
valent to " incipe et decurre," or, lastly, 
* inceptum ' understood of the beginning 
already made in the present Book. 

40.] The words imply an acknowledg- 
ment to which 'merito' refers. Comp. 
Epictetus 15, ^iois $9u>l r« ^vom irol i\4- 
yotrro. So Prop. 2. 1. 74 calls Maecenas 
« Et vitae et morti gloria iusta meae." 

41.] 'Da vehi,' set sail; 'pelago pa- 
tenti, on or over the open sea. The meta- 
phorical reference of the epithet may pos- 
sibly be to the unbrokenness of the iield 
(comp. V. 175) rather than to its extent; 
but, however understood, it still clasbes 
with the imagery of w. 44, 45. * VoUns,' 
at fuU speed. So. A. 1. 156, "curruque 
volans dat lora secundo," which shows 
that Burm. and Voss are wrong in pre- 
ferring ' volens ' here, the reading of one 
MS. Gud. has ' petenti,' rather an iuge- 
nious error. 

42.] ' Cuncta,' the whole subject. Comp. 
V. 103. ' Opto ' seems to be uaed her« of 



undertaking boldly, as apparently A. 6. 
501, "Qttis tam crudelis optavit aniiiere 
poenas ? " where " optavit " seems equiva- 
lent to It\i|. See note there. 

43.] An obvious Imitation of IL 2. 
48a Macrob., Sat. 6. '3, says that Hos- 
tius had already imitated the paasage in 
the Seoond Book of a poem on the His- 
trian War, from which he quotea " non si 
mihi linguae Centum atque oib sient toti- 
dem voeeeque liquatae." ' Non,' sc *' op- 
tem amplecti," or " amplectar." 

44.] * Primi litoris oram ' =r " primam 
litoris oram." Comp. A. 1. 541, " prima — 
terra." 

45.] ' In manibus terrae :' comp. ApolL 
R. 1. 1113, TOi<ri 8i Maxpidits o-K&riai, 
irol waca wfpaiii Bfnßmifis iA x*P^^ ^*^' 
npov^p9T* ihMeUf and with the langoagv* 
genendly Prop. 4. 9. 35, " Non ego veü- 
fera tumidum mare findo carina : Tuta sub 
exiguo flumine nostra mora est." 'Cmr- 
"mine ficto,' feigncd strains, i. e. romantic 
or mythical. ' Hie ' almost seems to implj 
an Intention of doing so one day. It iä 
difficult otherwiK to see the point of these 
lines, unless we snppose the poet to havt> 
one of his predeccssors in hb eye. . 

46.] ' Ambages :' comp. Lucr. 6. 1079, 
" Nee tibi tam longis opus est ambagibu^i 
usquam." Theword denotes, as we ahould 
say, going a long way round, instead of 
Coming to the point. < Ezoisa' for " exor- 
dia." So "exorsus" in (Sc Pro Lege 
Manil. 4. 

47 — 60.] ' Nature requires to be aa»ist«d 
by art : trees of spontaneous growth are 
not fruit-bearing, but may be made so : 
natural snckers are dwarfed unless Irans- 
planted: trees springing up from seed 
grow slowly and yield poor fruit.' 

47.] Virg. here retums to the three- 
fold (üvision of trees naturally produced, 
viz. those that are generated ^K>nta- 
neously, those from aewl, and those from 
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Infecunda quidem, sed laeta et fortia surgunt ; 

Quippe solo natura subest. Tarnen haec quoque, si quis 

Inserat, aut scrobibus mandet mutata subactis, so 

Exuerint silvestrem animum, cultuque frequenti 

In quascumque yoces artis haud tarda sequentur. 

Nee non et sterilis, quae stirpibus exit ab ünis, 

Hoc faciet, Tacuos si sit digesta per agros ; 

Nunc altae frondes et rami matris opacant, 55 

Crescentique adimunt fetus, uruntque ferentem. 

lam, quae seminibus iactis se sustuUt arbos, 

Tarda yenit, seris factura nepotibus umbram, 

Pomaque degenerant sucos oblita priores, 

Et turpis ayibus praedam fert uva racemos. 6o 



«acken, the Order of the last two being 
Iiere reveised. He showB that each of 
tbese kind» admits of improvemeiit by 
cultiyation. 'Sponte sna/ &c., those which 
are spontaneoaaly generated. 'Oras' ia 
the reading of Med. a m. p. only, the 
other MSS. having 'auraa.' Bat the ex- 
preanon here and in A. 7. 660 seems to be 
dearly from Elnnius and Lucretius, in the 
latter of whom 'Inminis oras' frequently 
occars. Compare Gray'« " warm predncts 
of the cheerful day." In itself 'auraa' 
might be tupported ftt>m A. 6. 747 and 
other p ama ge», where Hght and vital air 
are treated as identical. 

49.] ' Natura,' productive power. The 
worda 'qnippe -anbest ' refer only to 
'laeta et fortia,' not to 'infeconda.' 
Comp. Qmnct. 10. 2. 11, "Namque üa 
qoae in ezemplnof adsumimua 8ab€»t na« 
tora et vera via: contra omnia imitatio 
ricta eat." Comp, also Lucr. 8. 273, 
** Nam penitna prorsum latet haec natura 
subeatqne." For Virg.'s doctiine see note 
on Y. 10 above. ' Tamen ' muat relate to 
' iniecnnda,' to which * silvestrem animum' 
is dearly parallel; though the qualifying 
partide ought rather to belong to 'sed 
laeta et fortia,' aa being the last assertion. 
< Unfruitiiil as they are.' 

50.] ' Inserat,' engraft them with cut- 
tings from other treea. 'Insero' has a 
«louble oonstruction. Comp. "Inseritur 
vero et fetu nocis arbutus horrida," below 
V. 69. * Mutata,' transplanted. That sim- 
ple transpkntation improves a tree is 
Btated by Pallad. 12. 7, and other rural 
writen. ' Snbactis,' well prepared vfith 
the spade. ' Sabigere ' is mied for knead- 
ing uid chewing. Comp. Col. 3. 5, " Lo- 



cum sabigere oportet bene: ubi erit sab- 
actus, areas facito." 

51.] * Exuerint — sequentur:' see on 4. 
282. 

52.] 'Artis:' that which is allen to 
their nature and communicated by train- 
ing. 'They will leam whatever lessons 
you choose to teach.' Bibbeck reads 
' voles ' from Med. and a oorrection in 
Gud. : but ' voces ' suits ' seqnentur ' 
better. 

53.] 'Sterilia' is the genend descrip- 
tion, 'quae stirpibus exit ab imis' the 
characteristic 'Stirpibus ab imis' = "ab 
radice." v. 17. 

54.] ' Vacuos ' contrasted with the wood 
where it is choked by the parent tree. 

55.] ' Nunc,' in its natural state. ' As 
it now is the towering foliageandbranches 
of its mother overshadow it, and roh it of 
its fruit as it grows up, and wither up the 
productive powers it exerts.' 

57.] Wagn. commences a new para- 
graph with ' lam, qiiae;' but it is unuecea- 
saxy. This is the third kind of wild trees. ' 
This use of * iam ' nearly in the sense of 
"praeterea" is not uncommon. Comp. 
'< Iam varias pelag^ volucres," 1. 383. ' Se- 
minibus iactis' = "posito semine," v. 
14. It does not relate to sowing by the 
band. 

68.] 'Venit,' as v. 11. 'Seris nepo- 
tibus, to unbom generations of men. 
Comp. V. 294 below, E. 9. 50. 

59.1 ' Poma,' all kinds of fruit. 

60.1 ' Avibus praedam,' because no men 
will pick them. That vines were raised at 
Bome from grapes or grape-seeds appears 
from Cic. Sen. 16, Pliny 17. 10 (Forb.). 
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Scilicet Omnibus est labor inpendendus, et omnes 
Cogendae in sulcom, ac multa mercede domandae. 
Sed truncis oleae melius, propagine vites 
Respondent, solido Paphiae de robore myrtus ; 
Plantis et durae coryli nascuntur, et ingens 65 

Fraxinus, Herculeaeque arbos umbrosa eoronae, 
Gbaoniique patris glandes ; etiam ardua pabna 
Nascitur, et casus abies Tisura marines. 
InserituT yero et fetu nucis arbutus horrida, 
Et steriles platani malos gessere valentis ; 70 

Castaneae fagus, omusque incanuit albo 



61 — 72.] 'Artificial methods vary ac- 
cording to the kind of tree: with some 
trees tnincheons rait best, with aome 
layen, with othera sets, with othen 
sacken: g^fting again is practised on 
some trees, not on others.' 

61.] «Scilicet' is ezplanatory. 'The 
«actis.' 

62.] 'Cogendae in sulcnm,' formed on 
the analogy of " cogere in ordinem," and 
giving the notion of training and disci- 
pline. 'Drilled into trenches.' 'Multa 
mercede/ at grcat cost of laboar. Comp. 
Ben. de Tranq. 11, "Magna qaidem res 
tnas mercede colui." 

64.] ' Respondent :' "votis respondet 
avari agricolae," 1. 47. The word is some- 
times, as bere, nsed absolutely. Col. 3. 2, 
" Gemella vitis maior nisi praeptngui solo 
non respondet." This may possibly be de- 
rived ünom the ose of the word in the case 
of debtors, as in Cic. Att. 16. 2, Sen. Ep. 
87, "pespondere nominibns." 'Tmncis' 
and 'propngine' aro ablatives of the in- 
strament. Five of the six methods (v. 
22 — 34^ are here mentioned. The " cacu- 
mcn " (v. 29) is omitted. The instance of 
the olive in both cases seems to identify 
* truncis ' with " candicibus sectis," v. 30 ; 
and if this is so, ' solido de robore ' must 
answer to ** stirpcs," " sudes," " vallos," v. 
24, 25, in spite of the testimony of Senr. as 
to the appUcability of " candicibus sectis " 
to the myrtle, quoted on y. 31. But, as was 
remarked on v. 30, it is not easy to say. 

65.] For 'et durae' Serv. mentions 
another reading, ' edurae,' which is found 
in some inferior MSS. Ribbeck reads 
' ecdurae.' 

66.1 Comp. "Populus Alcidae gratis- 
sima," E. 7. 61. * Coronae * seems to be a 
sort of attributive gen., like "gratum 
littus amoeni secessus," Juv. 8. 4. 

67.] ' Chaonii patris :' comp. " Lemnius 



pater," A. 8. 454. 'Chaoui' = "Dodo- 
naei." 

68.1 ' Kasdtur,' sc. ' plantis,' which wp 
should have expectcd to be repeated, as 
the more important word ; but the repeti- 
tion of the verb is meant to remind us of 
the rest of the expresaion of which it has 
formed a part. We may perhaps oompare 
the half repetitions of words in Homer. 
See Jelf's Gr. Gr. § 343, obs. 1. 

69.] Wagn. reads 'Inseritur vero et 
nucis arbutus horrida fetu,' on the autho- 
rity of a oorrection in Med. and of six 
other MSS. Here however, as in 3. 449 
(note), critical probability seems in favour 
of the common reading, which in both 
instances is supported by Senr. Wagn.'s 
▼iew as to the inharmoniousneas of hyper- 
metric lines with dactylic endings does 
not seem of much weight in itself withont 
MS. authority. If the elision implied a 
synapheia, this might require the last 
syllable but one to be long by nature. 
The copyists, even of the better MSS., are 
apt to remove metrical anomaliee, as tfaey 
have done e. g. in A. 6. 83 and A. 7. 437. 
In the time of Serv. some read * horrens ' 
here, a Substitution also found in some 
extant copies. It should be observed that 
the expression of Serv. "versus dactylicus " 
suggests another principle of explanadon, 
which might bo extended to the two 
passages firom the Aeneid, viz., that of 
supposing that the last foot is actually a 
dactyl in place of a spondee. 'Fetu'is 
the abl. ' Nuds,' i. e. the walnut. * Hor- 
rida,' trom the roughness of the stem 
(Heyne). 

70.] • Sterilis,' opp. to " pomifenu" 

71.] For ' fagus' all the MSS. but two. 
one of them from a correction, give ' fagos.' 
a reading which, though acknowledged by 
Serv., may safely be imputed to the mis- 
apprehenalon of copyists, who aupposed 
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Flore piri, glandemque sues fregere sub ulmis. 

Nee modus inserere atque oculos inponere simplez. 
Nam, qua se medio trudunt de cortice gemmae 
Et tenuis rumpunt tunicas, angustus in ipso 75 

Fit nodo sinus ; huc aliena ex arbore germen 
Includunt, udoque docent inolescere libro. 
Aut rursum enodes trunci resecantur, et alte 
Finditur in solidum cuneis via, deinde feraces 
Plantae inmittuntur : nee longum tempus, et ingens so 
Exiit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma. 



' oftstaneae ' to be nom. pl. The stnictnre 
of the Bentence ib decidedly in favour of 
connecting the words with thoee which 
foUow, nor ü it likely, as Serv. admits, 
that the Romans shonld have preferred 
the beech-nnt to the chestnut, so as to 
graft the former tree on the latter. Wagn. 
and Forb. take 'fägns' as the nom. pl. of 
the fbnrth dedension, rclying on Culex v. 
139, "Umbrosaeque manent fagus he- 
cleraeque ligantes Bracchia." Serv. men- 
tions varioos stranffe ways of getting rid 
of the diificnlty, taking ' castaneae fagoe ' 
aa a hypallage (!) for ** iagi castaneas/' or 
treating ' fagoe ' as a Oreek nominative, 
the latter lütemative being varied by a 
proposition to separate ' castaneae ' from 
' fagoa ' and constmct it with ' malos.' 
The last syllable may however be long by 
caeaura. Keightley says of the ' omus :' 
' It is yery uncertain what this tree is : 
the usual opinion is that it is the " sorbos 
aucuparia/' our qnicken or monntain ash. 
As this however is qtiite a different tree 
from the ash, and Columella (De Arb. 16) 
calls the " omos " a ** fraxinos mlvestris/' 
distingaished fW>m the other ashes by hav- 
ing broader leaves, botanists are now in- 
rlined to think it is the " fraxinos rotnndi- 
folia " of Lamarck, the manna tree, or tree 
that yields the manna, of Calabria.' The 
words * incannit albo flore ' are to be taken 
with both danses. 

73 — 82.] ' Grafting is distinct from in- 
ocnlation : in the latter case you introdnoe 
a bad, in the former a slip.' 

73. J 'Nee modus inserere:' see on 1. 
213. 'Oculoa inponere,' to inoculate or 
bad, 4wo^a\fiur^s, In what follows 
iooculation is distiugnished from engraft- 
ing. We must therefore take *8implex' 
as = ••unus," as "duplex" firequently = 
** duo." ' The mode of grafting and in- 
oculating is not one.' It is posrible that 



Virg. may mention the two species first as 
constituting a genus, and afterwards as 
the variettes of the genus which they con- 
stitute, though this seems dumsy. Mr. 
Blackbum supposes Virg. to mean that 
there are more ways than one of grafting 
and budding, and then, after giving one 
wav of budding, to pass on, without de- 
scnbing another, to g^rafting — a preference 
of literary variety to logical arrangement 
which would not be un-Virgilian. In the 
whole context Virg.'s object is to showthe 
manifoldness of Ins subject. See above, 
w. 68 foll., below, w. 83 foll. 

76.] * Tunicas,' that which is under the 
"oortex." Pliny 24. 3., 16. 14. 

76.] <Fit,' IS made by the knife. 
« Huc . . . includunt,' A. 2. 18. 

77.] 'And teach it to grow into the 
bark which gives it the sap of life.' 

78.] 'Rursum,' on the other band. 
Comp. Hör. 1 £p. 2. 17, "Kursus quid 
virtus et quid sapientia possit Utile pro* 
posuit nobis exemplar Ulixem." 

79.] ' Feraces plantae,' slips from fruit- 
fnl trees. 

80.] 'Et:' comp. A. 3. 9, "Yix prima 
inceperat aestas. Et pater Anchises dare 
fatis vela iubebat," a remnant of primitive 
simplicity of expression, which sometimes 
gives more force to a passage than the em- 
ployment of a more formal connecting 
partide. 

81.] 'Exiit:' see note at the end of 
Book 2. The perfect expresses instanta- 
neousness. So perhaps " ruperunt," 1. 49. 

82.] Serv. gives ' mirata estque,' a cor- 
rection, as it would appear from bis note, 
for ' mirataque,' which seems to have been 
an old reading, and is found in a fragment 
attached to Oud. Gud. itself has 'miratnr 
estque.' The original error, as Heyne re- 
marks, was probablv ' miratasque,' which 
is actually r^ by Med. a m. p. and some 
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Praeterea genus band unum, nee fortibus ulmis. 
Nee salici lotoque, neque Idaeis eyparissiB ; 
Nee pingues unam in faeiem naseuntur oÜTae, 85 

Orehades, et radii, et amara pausia baca, 
Pomaque et Aleinoi silvae ; nee surculus idem 
Crustumiis Syriisque piris gravibusque volemis. 
Non eadem arboribuB pendet vindemia nostris. 
Quam Metbymnaeo carpit de palmite Lesbos ; 90 



other copies, and 8 eaaily acconnted for by 
the confiision of terminations. 

88 — 108.1 * Again, there are Tarieties in 
each kind of tree, the olive, the apple, and 
pear, and etpecially the Tine, the (üver- 
rities of whiiji are innamerable.' 

84.] According to F^ cited by 
Eeightley, there are ftve kinds of the ar- 
boreecent Iotas, wbich is itself distinct 
from the aqnatiCy containinff three va- 
rieties, and the terrestrial and herbaceons 
(aee on 3. 394), containing two. "The 
lotu8-tree grows on the north coast of 
AfVica; it is described by Theophraatua 
and Polybins, and ia a tree of moderate 
altitnde, bearing small fruits, which are 
Bweet, resemblmg the date in flavoor." 
Keightley. 

85.] 'Unam in facicm:' comp. A. 10. 
637. ''Tum Dea nube cava tennem aine 
▼iribns nmbram In (aciem Aeneae (visn mi- 
rabile monstrum) Dardaniia omat telis." 
In both pawages ' in fadem ' ia adverbial. 

86.] Cato 6 mentions eight kinds of 
oUves^Coi. 6.8 ten, Macrob. Sat.d. 20(2.16) 
aixteen. 'Orchades' and *radii' appear to be 
so named from their shape. The ' orchades' 
are oblong, the 'radii' are long like a 
weaver's änttle. 'Fansia' is a kind of 
olive which reqnires to be gathered before 
it is ripe; hence 'amara baca.' Htny 
(16. 3) says that the ' pausia ' is gathered 
first, then tho ' orchis,' then the ' radios ;' 
and Colnmella says that the oil of the 
' pausia ' is excellent while it is green, bat 
is spoiled by age. 'Orchites,' the more 
usual form, was introduced by the early 
editora on very slender MS. authority, if 
any ; bat it would spoil the metre, unless, 
with one MS., we were to read 'radiiqae.' 

87.] 'Pomaque et Aleinoi silvae:' the 
' que is disjunctive, as in 3. 121, " Et 
patriam Epirum referat fortisqneMyoenas." 
' Nor are apples, &c. of one sort any more 
than olives/ ' The orchards of Alcinous ' 
(comp, the description of them in Od. 
7. 112 foll.) ara the same as the 'poma,' 
nnless we aappoae them to convey a 



still more general dengnation, * apples, 
and all Alcinous' orchard treea.' * Sur- 
culus,' cutting : a poetic variety, intended 
to signify not that the pear must be planted 
by cuttings, but that it may. The mean> 
ing of oourse is not that the cuttings difier 
as cuttings, but that they diflfer as beloog- 
ing to different trees. 

88.] ' Crustnmiis :' so called fix>m Crus- 
tumerium or Crustuminm, at the con- 
flux of the Allia and Tiber. Serv. say» 
they were partly red. ' Syriis :' Serr. and 
Pliny say they were black. 'Volemis:* 
the ' volema ' are named, without descrip- 
tion, by Cato, and mentioned by Pliuy 
merely as spoken of by Virg. Serv. de- 
rives them from "vok," ' liand-fiUers,' 
mentioniug howerer another etymology 
from a Qaniish word meaning < big.' Pliny 
(16. 16) says tliat the Crustumine were 
the best. The * Syria,' according to Col. 
6. 10, were also called " Tarentina." Sy- 
rian pears are mentioned by Jav. 11. 73, 
and Martial 6. 78. 13. 

89.] Here and in vy. 267, 278, 300, 
* arbos ' may mean either the vine or the 
tree which supported it, the " sUvestria vir- 
gulta" of V. 2. Riny (14. 1) and üljMan 
(Dig. 47. 7. 3) include the vine among 
'arbores.' On the other band, CoL (3. 1) 
distinctly excludes it; Cato (32) correla- 
tively contrasts ' arbores ' and ' vitea,' and 
the writers on agriculture generaUy apeak- 
ing of vineyards use ' arbores ' of the trees 
which supported the vincs. It is dear that 
'arbor' means the supporter in E. 5.32, 
" Vitis ut arboribus decori est, ut vitibuj 
uvae," and in Y. 290 of this book it is 
distinguished from the vine. Altogether 
there seems to be no passage in Virg. 
where • arbos ' is clearly used for the vine, 
and therefore it is not easy to resist the 
argument in favour of the technical sense in 
a technical treatise. 

90.] Hör. 1 Od. 17. 21, "Hie in- 
nocentis pocula Leabii Duces." The 
' palmes ' is the bearing wood of the vine. 
CoL 6. 6. 
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Sunt Tbasiae yites, sunt et Mareotides albae, 

Pingoibus hae tenis habiles, levioribus illae ; 

Et passo Psithia utilior, tenuisque Lageos, 

Temptatura pedes olim vincturaque linguam ; 

Purpureae, preciaeque ; et quo te carmine dicam, 95 

Khaetica ? nee cellis ideo contende Falernis. 

Sunt et Aminaeae vites, firmissima vina, 

Tmolius adsurgit quibus et rex ipse Phanaeus ; 

Argitisque minor, cui non certayerit ulla 

Aut tantum fluere aut totidem durare per annos. loo 



91.] 'Thasiae vites:' Atlieuaeus (1. 51) 
coUectfl testimonies to tbe eicellence of 
tbe ThasUn, Lesbian, and Pidthian wines 
axnong othera. Hiny also speaks of an 
Kgyptian wine caUed Thasüin (14. 7, and 
22.2). 'Maraotidee:' comp. Hör. 1 Od. 
37. 14, "Mentemque lymphatam Ma- 
rcotico." ' Albae ' is of course an epithet of 
* Mareotides.' Comp. Col. 10. 347, " Saepe 
Buas sedes praecinxit Titibna albis." The 
referenoe then is probaUy to the pale 
green colonr of the grape. 

92.] From thu Terse it might seem as 
if Virg. meant that these vines may be 
grown in Italy, though y. 89 looks the 
other way. 

93.] *Ffi88o/ Bc. "vino" = "vino e 
passia utis facto." Comp. Col. 12. 39, 
" Passam optnmnm sie fieri/' &c. ; Stat. 
Silv. 4. 938, '* Vel passum psitbüs suis re- 
coctam ;" Pliny 14. 9, " P4thium et me- 
lampntbinm paasi genera snnt;" G. 4. 
269, "Pdithia passos de vite racemos." 
The Word * Psithia ' is Greek, bnt seems to 
have DO known meaning. 'Lageos,' \i- 
yttos. * Tenne,' as an epithet of wine, is 
opposed to " dulce " by Pliny 14. 9, and to 
" pingae " and " nigmm " (23, 1), where it 
is conpled with "austemm;" so that it 
seems to mean a thin and light wine. 

94.] * Olim ' may either be < some day,' 
after it has been made into wine, or < soon,' 
after it has been dnink. Lucr. 6. 1116 
has " Atthide temptantur gressus." 

95.] The 'purpureae' are mentioned as 
a particiüar kind of grape by Col. 3. 2. Of 
the 'preciae,' whieh Serv. explains by 
"praecoqoae," there were two kinds, distin- 
gaished by the size of the grape. Col. 3. 2, 
Pliny 14. 2. 

96.] ' Khaetica :' this wine appears from 
Pliny 14. 7 to have boen gprown as far 
Houth as the neighbonrhood of Verona. 
Suetonius (Aug. 77) says that it was a fa- 
vouritc with Angustas, but it appears from 



Pliny 14. 1 that the fashion was changed 
by Tiberius. Seneca (Nat. Q. 1. 11) thinks 
Yirg.'s language equaÜy applicable to praise 
and censure; bat surely ' ideo ' shows that 
it could only be understood in the former 
sense. ' Celus :' the füll expreasion is "cella 
vinaria." 

97.] 'Firmissima:' comp. Pliny 14. 2, 
"Principatus datur Aminaeis propter fir- 
mitatem senioque proficientem vini qjus 
utique vitam." Further on he speaks of 
wines as " contra omne sidus firmissima." 
The ' Aminaea vitis ' appears to have in- 
cluded several varieties', and to have g^wn 
in different partsof Italy. Where the Ami- 
naei lived, from whom it took its name, 
is disputed : see Janus on Macrob. Sat. 3. 
20 (2. 16). In the article "vinum" in 
Dict. A., it is observed that the names of 
wines, derived from their original localities, 
were retained when the vines had ceasecl 
to be grown in thoee localities. Col. 3. 9 
speaks of the Aminaean vines as among 
the very oldest. 

98.] 'Tmolos et' is the reading of 
Heyne, with some of the early editions, 
and some inferior MSS. ; bat ' Tmolius ' is 
supported by Bibbeck's MSS., induding 
fragm. Veron. Pliny 14. 7 speaks of 
Tmolian wine as good not to drink alone, 
but to mix with other wines, to which it 
imparts sweetness and the flavour of age. 
The ellipse is oImos, Comp. ' Lageos.' 
'Bex ipse Phanaeus' is a translation of 
Lucilius' Xl6s rt iwd^Tfis, which Serv. 
quotes, Phanae being a promontory and 
port of Chios. ' Adsurgit :' comp. '* Utque 
viro Phoebi chorus adsurrexent omnis," 
E. 6. 66. 

99.] ' Argitisque minor :' thcre were an 
' Argitis maior * and an ' Argitis minor.' 
The uame is seid to be derived from i^6s, 
allading to the colour of the g^pe or 
wine. Col. 3. 2. 

100.] • Certaverit . . . fluere . . . dorare:' 
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Non ego te, Dis et menBis aocepta secundis, 
Transierim^ Rhodia, et tumidis, Bumaste, racemls. 
Sed neque, quam multae species, nee, nomina quae eint. 
Est numerus ; neque enim nimiero conprendere refert ; 
Quem qui scire yelit, Libyci yelit aequoris idem 105 

Diseere quam multae SSephyro turbentur arenae, 
Aut, ubi navigiis violentior incidit Eunis, 
Nosse, quot lonii veniant ad litora fluctus. 
Nee Tero terrae ferre omnes omnia possunt. 



comp. Stat. Silv. 5. 8. 191, <*Non tibi 
oerUflBet iuvenilia fingere oorda Nestor/' 
and see on 1. 213. 'Tantum flnere/ to 
yield so mnch joice : comp, below v. 190, 
and Co). 3. 2, " Graeculae vites acinomm 
exiguitate minos fluunt." 

101.] ' Dis et mensis accepta secundis :' 
drinking did not begin tili after the flrst 
oonrse, when it was commenced by a liba- 
tion (A. 1. 723, &c,) ; so that there is no 
need to refer ' Dis ' to the temples. Comp, 
however Hör. 3 Od. 11. 6, "Divitnm 
mensis et amica templis," of the Ijre. 

102.] The Rhodian vine is merely men- 
tioned by Pliny and Columella. lÖiodian 
wine occurs in the aneodote of Aristotle 
chooeing bis snccessor nnder pretence of 
choosing a wine, Qell. 13. 6. Athenaeas, 
14. 68, quotes Lyncens as speaking of a 
peculiar species of Rhodian grape calied 
'Imriüvtof ßirpvs, * Bumastus :' cnlled by 
Varro and Macrobins " bnmamma." Fliny 
14. 1, "Tament vero mammamm modo 
bumasti." ßov means magnitude, as in 
/io^wf. Pliny (14. 3) says there were 
two kinds, black and white. 

103.] Plinv (14. 2) says that Dcmocritas 
alone pretended to know all the Tarieties of 
yines even in bis own conntry. To the 
same general effect Col. 8. 2, who quotes 
these lines. Cato had notioed fifty-eight, 
Pliny about eighty. The number has been 
indefinitely increased since, 1400 having 
been coUected in the garden of the Luzem- 
bourg, a number supposed to be not more 
than half of those cultivated in France 
alone. F^e on Pliny 14. 4, referred to by 
Keightley. 

104.] * Neque enim,' nor indced. See 
Key's Lat. Gr. 1440. 

105.] <Who should wish to know it, 
would wish also,' &c, It is difficult to 
say whcther * Libyci aequoris ' means the 
plains or the sea of Libya. There is 
sufficient authority for the expression 
* Libyan sea,' Pliny 6. 1 ; and where the 
Word is ambiguoufl its nsual meaningought 



perhapa to prevaiL There might be an 
objection, poetically speaking, to the repe- 
tition of the gale at sea in both similes ; 
but in the first ' Zephyro tnrbentur ' seems 
to be mere omament. The common Inter- 
pretation however, referring it to the 
Band of the desert, is supported by CatulL 
7. 3, quoted by Ursinus, " Quam magnus 
numerus Libyssae arenae Laserpicifens 
iacetCyreni8,Oraclum lovis inter aestuosi.*' 
Comp, the oracle in Hdt. 1. 47, oUd r* iyit 
i^dufiov r* ^lOpAw Kol firrpa Ba\dff<ni%, and 
Pind. Pyth. 9. 46, 

Kvpiov %s icdtrrttw t4Kos, 

ÖtaBa «col Tdtras Kt\*iBovr 

'Oaaa rt x^^*^ lipu^ ^uAX* Arov^/cwt, 

*Ev OaXdtra^ jvol iroro/Aois ^dfioBoi 
K6fuuri¥ ^iirais r* Mfimv H\otf4c¥reu. 

106.] Most of Ribbeck's MSS., indnd- 
ing Med., Verona iragm., and Gud. read 
'dicere,' which is plainly a mistake, and 
may be calied an orthographical error. 

107.1 Connect ' violentior incidit.' 

108.1 * lonii fluctus' = "fluctus lonii 
maris.' Virg. seems to have in his eye 
Theoer. 16. 30, 'AAA* Titot yiip 6 ßi6x^t 
in^ k6¥i K^fiara firrpui^f *0<r<r* iy^fios x^P* 
(TorSc fitrh yKavKas hxhs if$u. 

109—135.] *Diflerent soils are proper 
for different trees, and so we find each 
oountrr with trees of its own.' 

109.] The words are firom Lucr. 1. 166, 
"ferre omnes omnia possent," wherc the 
fact that particular places produce parti- 
cular things is urged to prove that nothing 
can come of nothing. The fact has been 
mentioned already, 1. 50 — 63 (see note on 
latter verse), where it is recognized as 
connected with the present conditicm of 
humanity, just as the opposite, "omnis 
feret omnia tellus," £. 4. 39, is a cha- 
racteristic of the golden age. Here we 
have the fact and nothing beyond. We 
may compare also, with Forb.« the language 
ofE. 8.68. 
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Fluminibus salices craasisque paludibus alni iio 

Nascuntur, steriles saxosis montibus omi ; 

Litora myrtetis laetissima ; denique apertos 

Bacchus amat collis, aquilonem et f rigora taxi. 

Aspice et extremis domitum cultoribus orbem, 

Eoasque domos Arabum pictosque Gelonos : ii5 

Divisae arboribus patriae. Sola India nigrum 

Fert ebenum, solis est turea virga Sabaeis. 

Quid tibi odorato referam sudantia ligno 

Balsamaque et bacas semper frondentis acanthi P 

Quid nemora Aethiopum, moUi canentia lana, 120 

Yelleraque ut folüs depectant tenuia Seres P 

Aut quos Oceano propior gerit India lucos. 



110.] ' Flnmmibtu nucantnr :' the wil- 
low appean to grow in tbe river. Comp. 
E. 7. 66, " Popolos in flaviis, abies in 
montibus altis." 

111.] The 'omofl' is mentioned, v. 71, 
as one of the trees on which a fruit tree is 
engrafted, in conjunction with "steriles 
platani." 

112.] « Amantis litora mvrtos," 4. 124. 
See on £. 7. 62. < Apertos ^ suggests the 
idea of < apricos,' to which ' aquilonem et 
frigora' is opposed. He treats soil and 
climate together, as in 1. 51 foll. 

Il4w] 'Extremis domitum cultoribus 
orbem ' = " eztremas orbis partes cultas." 
* Extremis cultoribus ' is the dative of 
the agent. The sentenoe is closely con- 
nected with what foUows, the sense being, 
' Look at foreign lands, go as far as you 
will, you will find eaeh country has its 
tree.' 

115.] 'Fictosque Gelonos:' Hör. 2 Od. 
20. 19, " Ultimi Geloni ;" Claud. u Rufin. 1. 
313, "Membraque qui ferro gaudet pinx- 
isse Gelonus." 

116.1 'Divisae arboribus patriae :' their 
oountnes are divided among trees, i. e. eaeh 
tree has its allotted country. ' Sola India,' 
Ac. : comp. 1. 57. ' Sabaeis ' in the next 
line seems to prevent our taking * India ' as 
a loose name for the whole East, including 
Aethiopia, and to require us to take it as 
India Proper, thongh ebony does not g^row 
there alone. As Forb. remarks, the geo- 
graphy of the ancient poets is apt to be 
vagne, especially in the case of countries so 
far rerooved. 

117.] ' Turea virga :' Pliny (12. 14), after 
stating that there is great doubt and dis- 
crepancy as to the nature of the tree, says 
" Qui mea aetate legati ex Arabia venemnt, 



omnia inoertiora fecemnt, quod iure mire- 
mur, virgis etiam turis ad nos commeanti- 
bus : quibus credi potest, matrem quoque 
tereti et enodi fruticare trunco." 

119.] For the transposition of * que ' in 
the construction 'que et,' comp. Hör. 3 
Od. 4. 18, "ut premerer sacra Lauroque 
collataque myrto." It is doubtful whether 
the baisam and acanthus are not meant 
rather to be distinguished as belonging to 
different countries, than connected, as be- 
longing to the same. The country of the 
baisam is by some thought to be Judaea, 
by others Arabia Felix. The acanthus is 
attributed both to Egypt and to Arabia. 
The acanthus is not a herb but a tree, the 
acacia. Bodaeus a Stapel, cited by Martyn, 
accountsfor 'bacas' by saying that though 
there are no berries the flowers grow in 
little balls. Martyn himself understands 
it of the globules of gum, Keightley of the 
pods. 

120.] 'Lana:' caUed by Hdt. ttpio^ iwh 
{^Aou, I.e. ootton, the product of the tree 
cotton, " gossypium arboreum." Pliny 19. 
1, "Superior pars Aegypti, in Arabiam 
vergens, gignit fruticem quem aliqui gos- 
sypion vocant, plures xylon, et ideo lina 
inde facta xylina." 

121.] This was the belief long after 
Virg.'s time. Pliny 6. 17, ** Seres, lanitio 
silvarum nobiles, perfusam aoua depecten- 
tes irondium canitiem." Silkworms were 
not known in the Roman empire tili the 
time of Justinian. 

122.] Here again Pliny Supports Virg. 
(7. 2), "Arbores quidem" {speaking of 
India) "tantae proceritatis traduntur ut 
sagittis superari nequcant." Val. Fl. 6. 76 
foU. says the same thing of the forests of 
Syene. Virg. does not specify the trees, 
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Extremi sinus orbis, ubi aera vincere summum 
Arboris haud ullae iactu potuere eagittae P 
Et gens illa quidem sumptis non tarda pbaretrijs. 
Media fert tristis sucoe tardumque saporem 
Felicis mali) quo non praesentius ullom, 
Pocula si quando saevae infecere novercae, 
Miscuenintque berbas et non innoxia verba. 



125 



bat nmply discTiminates them from others 
by their beight. India is süd to bave a 
greater variety of forest trees than any 
other country. Mr. Macleane says, 
"'Oceano propior India' seems to mean 
the jungles of the Malabar ooast, mnning 
to the dcpth of many miles at the foot of 
the Western Gh&ts, and aboanding in teak 
and jack trees of an enormous height. I 
have seen them aixty or eighty feet from 
the gronnd to the branches, and there are 
■ome higher stiU. Entire mainmasts are 
made of a single stem for large ships. The 
ancients got their pepper from this coast. 
The jangles in some parts mn quite close 
to the sea." 'Oceano propior' is ex- 
plained by * extremi sinus orbis.' It seems 
to imply the Homeric notion of the ocean 
as a great stream, encirding the outside 
of the World. So Catnll. 62 (64). SO, 
" Oceannsque man qai totum amplectitur 
orbem." 

123.] «Sinns:' it is hard to ascertain 
the exact meaning of this word in all the 
passages where it occnrs ; bat here it seems 
to mean a deep or remote reoess, a nook. 
Comp. Hör. Epod. 1. 18, " Vel Occidentis 
nsqne ad altimum sinum," where the com- 
mentators are not explicit. * Arboris aera 
summum vincere,' to overshoot the air at 
the top of the tree ; an apparent confosion 
between the notion of shooting through 
the air at the top of the tree, and shooting 
over the tree. The expression * aera sum- 
mum arboris ' has been imitated by Val. 
Fl. 6. 261, " Si quis avem summi deducat 
ab aere rami ;" Juv. 6. 99, " Tum sentina 
gravis, tum summus vcrtitar acr." Hom., 
Od. 12. 83, estimates the height of the 
mouth of Charybdis by saying that a 
strong man could not send an arrow up to 
the top, and Aesch. applies the same image 
metaphorically, Supp. 473, and probably 
Cho. 1033. 

125.] * Non tarda' = « impigni." For 
the Indian archers Keightloy refers to 
Hdt. 7. 65. Heyne, Bryant, and others 
liave suspectod the genuincness of this 
verse, bnt without cause. 
. 126.] 'Tardum/ lingering. *Mcdicum 



malum' is the citron. 'Mali' is tbe 
genitive of 'malum,' not 'malus,' and 
therefore ' feUds ' must mean not * prolific/ 
bufc ' blossed,' as an antidote. Comp, tbe 
application of the word to the gods, an as- 
sociation with which ' praesentios ' agrecs, 
though we need not snppose that Virg. 
intended it. 

127.] ' Praesens ' is close at band, and 
hence prompt, efficadous, sovereign. Comp. 
A. 12. 152 "ffl quid praesentius audes," 
aud see Forc. 

129.] 'MiscuSrunt' seems to be ased 
like "fu«runt," "tulÄrunt," "steWfnint," 
" dederunt," tbough it is also poesible that 
there may be a syuizesis of the seoond and 
third syllables. The line is repeated 3. 283, 
and on that aocount has been suspected 
by Heyne and other editors. In Med. it 
appears not in the text, bat in the margin. 
It is recognized by Senr. There are many 
instances in which Virg. whoUy or par- 
tially repeata in a later poem a line which 
lias appeared in an earlier, and many 
where the same line is repeated in diflerent 
parts of the Aeneid, a practace which was 
doubtless adopted deliberatdy from Ho- 
mer; but there b apparently'no instance 
of the recurrence of an entire line in 
different parts of the Georgias, with the 
exception of the epic repetition in 4. 550 
folL, where see note on v. 551, and onlv 
one (1. 494., 2. 513) of a partial repe> 
tition, though Lucretias, whom Vu^. 
might have been expected to follow, re- 
peats whole possages. On the other hand, 
it is certain that the copyists sometimes 
introduced lines which tjiey remembered 
to have seen elsewhere; see on 4. 338. 
Still, as the extemal evidenoe against the 
genuineness of the line is far irom strong, 
and there is nothing inappropriate in the 
sense, poisons and incantations being fre- 
quently connected, it seems deddedly best 
to retaiu it. It will then serve as an 
epexegesis of 'infecere.' With 'miscue- 
runt verba' comp, the last line of the rery 
obscure epigram attributed to Virg., * In 
C. Aimium Cimbrum Rhetorem' (Cata- 
lecta 2. 5), " Ista omnia, ista verba mtscuit 
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Aoxilimn venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 130 

Ipsa ingens arbos faciemque simillima lauro ; 

Et, si non alium late iactaret odorem, 

Laurus erat ; folia haud ullis labentia ventis ; 

Flos ad prinia tenax ; animas et olentia Medi 

Ora fovent illo et senibiis medicantur anhelis. 135 

Sed neque Medorum silvae, ditissima terra, 
Nee pulcher Ganges atque auro turbidus Hermus 
Laudibus Italiae certent, non Bactra, neque Indi, 
Totaque turiferis Panchaia pinguis arenis. 
Haec loca non tauri spirantes naribus ignem 140 



fntri," where ihe point seemB to be that 
the penon attacked, being a suspected 
Iratridde, and also an affe<Sed gpeaker or 
writer, mixed hu Btrange Jargon with the 
dranght with which he poisoned hU brother. 
130.] Here, as in 1. 129, ' ater ' seems 
to contain the double notion of black and 
deadly. In the former senae it is to be 
ejiplained either with referenoe to the 
oofour of the poison itaelf, " nigri cnm lacte 
veneni," A. 4. 514, or to the colour pro- 
daced by it on the body, "nigroa efferre 
maritos/' Juv. 1. 72. 

133. J • Erat ' for « eeeet." Ov., Amor. 1. 
6. 34^ " Solns eram ri non saevns adesaet 
Amor." The indicstive it freqnently naed 
for the auhjunctive, eapecially by Tacitns, 
for the aake of rhetorical livelineaa, to ahow 
how near the thing was to happening. For 
inatancea of the preaent participle naed 
fls a finite verb Wagn. comp. 3. 505, A. 
7.787. 

134.] 'Ad prima,' in the higheat de- 
gree. Comp. Hdt. 6. 13, ^s rä wpära, 
*' Aj^rime ' is the more nsual expreaaion. 

136.] ' Foveo ' meaus generally to che- 
nah, either phyaically or morally. It ia 
one of thoee worda which muat be ren- 
dered Tery variooaly according to the con- 
text. Here it denotes a me£cal applica- 
tion, 0cpoirc^ctv. See on 4. 230. 

13&— 176.] <For the exoellence of ita 
peculiar producta, however, no oountry 
ran riral Italy. It has not the mythical 
gloriea of a aavage antiqnity, but it haa 
more uaeful characteriatica, — com, wine, oil, 
flocka, herda, and horaea, and a benignant 
dimate, while it ia free from the noxioua 
animala and herba that abound elsewhere. 
Ita citiea and rivera, ita aeaa and lakea, ita 
harboura and breakwatera, ita mines, ita 
racea of men, ita heroee, are all ita own. I 
glory in it aa my country, and nuae in ita 
honour thia mral atrain, at once old and 



new.' Thia celebrated burat of patriotiam 
appeara to be Virg.'a own. A eulogy on 
tue agricultural capabUitiea of Italy occurs 
near the beginning of Varro'a work (R. B. 
1. 2), and Pliny concludea hia Natural 
Hietory with another. The twenty-aecond 
elegy of Propertiua' Fourth Book aeema to 
be a direct Imitation of thia paaaage in Virg. 

136.] * Silvae ' ia generally taken aa the 
genitive after 'ditiaaima/ a punctuation 
introduced by Reiake. After much heei- 
tation, I have returned to the old Interpre- 
tation, connecting ' Medorum ailvae,' and 
placing 'ditiaaima terra' in apposition. 
Comp. " Alcinoi ailvae," v. 87, and " Sunt 
et Aminaeae vitea, firmisaima vina," v. 97. 
It ahould however be mentioned that Med. 
haa 'regna' na a correction inatead of 
' terra,' and that Maniliua 4. 752 haa '* Et 
moUea Arabea, ailvarum ditia regna." The 
'ailvae,' according to the punctuation I 
have adopted, will be the citron-grovea ; 
with the other pointing nothing more than 
general luxurianoe in treea aeema to be 
meant. 

137.] 'Auro turbidua,' whoae mud or 
aand ia gold. Heyne calla it an Oxymoron. 

138.] ' Bactra ' aeema to be mentioned 
merely aa a great Eaatem power. 

139.] 'Panchaia,' the happy ialand of 
Euhemerua, ia here put for Arabia, near 
which hia fancy placed it. ' Que ' ia dia- 
junctivc. ' Pinguia ' appeara to refer tothe 
frankiucenae rather than to the general 
fertility of the aoil. 

140.] ' Here ia a land where no bullocka 
breathiug fire from their noatrila have 
ploughed the aoil, where no enormona 
dragon'a teeth were ever aown, where no 
human harvest atarted up briatling with 
helma and crowded lancea; but teeming 
com and the wine-god'a Massic juice Iiave 
madc it their own ; ita tenanta are olivca 
and Inxuriant herda of cattle.' Lucr. 5. 
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Invertere satis inmanifi dentibufi hydri, 

Nee galeis densisque Timm seges horruit hastis ; 

Sed graTidae fruges et Baeehi Massicus humor 

Inplevere ; tenent oleae armentaque laeta. 

Hinc bellator equuB campo sese ardnus infert ; 145 

Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges et maxuma taurus 

Yictima, saepe tuo perfusi flamine sacro, 

Romanos ad templa deum diixere triumphos. 

Hie yer adsiduum atque alienis mensibus aestas ; 

Bis gravidae pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. 150 



29, " Et Diomedis equi spinintes naribns 
ignem." 

141.] It is difficnit to say whether 
' satis dentibus ' is abl. abs., by a kind of 
dcrtpov Tp6r9pov, or, as Wag:n. aftcr Voss 
and Jacobs explains it, dat. If the latter, 
it shonld be taken, not with Wag:n., * for 
the teeth sown in the fable by Jason/ but 
i. q. *' propter sationem dentium " (Madv. 
§ 426), which appcars to be nearly the 
saine as Jaoob's notion of a prolepsis. 

142.] 'Seges' is of course connected 
with * virum.* 

143.] 'Gravidae:* comp. 1.319, "g»" 
vidam segetem." 'Bacchi Massicus hn- 
mor:' comp. "Uctens hnmor," Lacr. 1. 
258. 

144.] Perhaps an imitation of the 
rhythm of Lncr. 5. 202, " Possedere, tenent 
rupes, vastaeqne paludes." * Laeta,' pro- 
lific. It must be owned that 'armenta' 
is nnnatural after ' tenent oleae,' bat it is 
the reading of all the MSS. < SarmenU' 
and 'arbusta' have been conjectnred, bat 
Virg. has already spoken of the vine. After 
'oleae' <que' is inserted in Med. a m. 
sec., and in some others for the sake of the 
metre. It was first omitted by Heins. 
Varro, Festas, and others derive the name 
" Italia" from its oxen, itoXoI (vitali), and 
Qcll. 11. 1 calls it ** armentosissima." 

145.] ' From this land comea the war- 
horse that prances proadly over the field 
of battle.' Comp. A. 3. 537, where four 
white horses are the first object seen in 
Italy, and are interpreted as an omen of 
both war and pcace. 

146.] Serv. qaotes Pliny as saying 
that the water of the Clitumnus made the 
animals that drank of it white; Pliny 
howeyer (2. 103) does not specify the Cli- 
tnmnas, bat speaks of the water in the 
" ager Faliscus," to which strictly speak- 
ing the Clitamnns does not belong. Virg. 
speaks of the whiteness as coming from 
bathing in the stream. Jav. 12. 13 con- 



fines himself to the fiattening effect of the 
pastares of Clitumnos. 

147.] <Tao perfoffl flunüne aacro:' 
comp. Enn. A. 1. fr. 37, " Tcqne, pater Tibe- 
rine, tuo cam flomine sancto;" and A. 8. 
72. So "sao cam gargite flavo," A. 9. 
816, and " Hone ta, LKva, tno reenbantem 
corpore sancto Circamfasa saper," Lacr. 
1. 38. This ase of the poeseasive pronoan 
and eptthet together belongs to the earlier 
Latin poetry. ' Sacro :' Plmy the yonnger 
(Ep. 8. 8), speaking of the sonrces of the 
Clitnmnns, says, " Adiaoet templum pris- 
cum et religiosam. Stat CUtamnoa ipse, 
amictas omatasqae praetexta. Praesens 
namen atqne etiam fatidicam indicant 
sortes. Sparsa sant circa sacella conplnra 
totidemqne Dei." 

148.] The white balls did not lead the 
way in the procession, bat the^ came 
earlier than the trinmphal car. Dict. A. 
' Triamphos.' 

149.] ' Here is oeaseleas spring, and 
sammer in months where summer is 
Strange; twice the cattle give increase, 
twice the tree yields its senrice of frait.* 
*Ver' and 'aestas' are of coarse nsed 
loosely. The meaning is that there is 
verdnre all the year, and warmth in the 
winter months. Lacr. 1. 180, « Qaod si de 
nlhilo fierent, sabito exorerentor Incerto 
spatio atqae alienis partibns anni." Virg. 
may have had the expression of Lncr. in 
his eye when he said that Italy really en- 
joyed that which Lacr. gives as a derange- 
ment of natare. 

150.] It is not qaite clear whether 'po- 
mis ' is the dat. or abl. If the fbrmer, it 
mast = " pomis creandis." The latter is 
sapported by Ovid, M. 3. 212, " Et pedibas 
Pterelas et naribna ntilis Agre." Keight- 
ley refers to Varro 1. 7, where the apple- 
trees at Consentia in the Brnttian terri- 
tory are said to bear twice, as the probable 
origin of Virg.'s statement. 
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At rabidae tigres absunt et saeva leonum 

Semina, nee miseros fallunt aconita legentis, 

Neo rapit inmensos orbis per humum, neque tanto 

Squameus in spiram tractu se colligit anguis. 

Adde tot egregias urbes openimque laborem, 155 

Tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis, 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 

An mare, quod Bupra, memorem, quodque adluit infra P 

Anne lacus tantos P te, Lari maxume, teque, 

Fluctibus et fremitu adsurgens Benace marino P i6o 

An memorem portus Lucrinoque addita claustra 

Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus aequor, 

lulia qua ponto longe sonat unda refuso 



151.] One of Ribbeck's carrives haa 
'rapidae/ a common conftiaion. See on 
E. 2. 10. 'Saeva leonum semina' is an 
imitation of "triste leonum Seminium," 
Liucr. 3. 741. Med. originally bad * leones,' 
with wbich 'semina' migbt conceivably 
be in apposition. 

152.] Tbere is aconite in Italy, acoording 
to Dioticorides 4. 78. Virg/s statement, 
therefore, is not accurate. But it is Tain 
to attempt to save bis credit, as Serv. and 
otherv bave done, bj laying the streas on 
* faUunt,' as tbe context clearly requires an 
assertion of freedom from poisonous berbs. 
' Legentis ' is the subst. Comp. 0. 1. 193, 
" Semina vidi equidem multos medicare 
serentis." So "medentes" and "canentes " 
in Lucr., "amantes/' "nooentes," "ba- 
lantes," " salutantes," kc, 

153.] 'Tanto tractu/ 'tbat ynst tndn/ 
wbich be bas elsewbere. Virg. appears to 
be thinking exclusively of tbe bnger ser- 
pents. 

155.] 'Tbink, too, of all those noble 
cities and tropbies of human toil, all tbose 
towns piled by man's band on precipitous 
rocksy and tbe rivers tbat flowbeneatb their 
time-bonoured walls.' 'Operumque labo- 
rem ' occnn again A. 1. 455. Here Virg. 
may be thinking of tbe Etruscan cities. 

156.] 'Praeruptis saxis congesta' is a 
specific description of theposition of many 
of tbe Italian towns. The addition of 
' manu ' here implies labour, as elsewbere 
violence (3. 32), or care (3. 395). tbe gene- 
ral notion being that of personal exertion. 
Hence its freqnent use with ' ipse.' 

157.] This migbt seem to be mercly a 
pieture of tbe Situation of some of tbe old 
cities of Italy, but tbe mention of seas and 
lakes immediately following shows tbat 



Serv. is right in supposing a special refer- 
ence to tbe usefulness of the rivers. 'An- 
tiquos/ bowever, appears to be chiefly a 
pictorial epitbet. 

158.] An amplification of " mare supe- 
mm " and " inferum." 

159.] < Lari/ Lago di Como. 

160. J 'Benace,' Lago di Oarda. 'Ad- 
surgens,' &c., ' beaving witb tbe swell and 
the roar of ocean/ Comp. Val. Fl. 3. 476, 
" intortis adsurgens ardnus undis," and A. 
1. 539, "subito adsurgens fluctu nimbosus 
Orion." 

161.] The Avemus and tbe Lucrinns 
were two small land-locked pools on tbe 
Campanian ooast between Misenum and 
Puteoli. Agrippa united tbem, faced tbe 
mound wbich separated tbe Lucrinns from 
tbe sea with masonry, and pieroed it witb a 
Channel for the admission of vessels, v.c. 
717. To this double baven he gave tbe 
name of the Julian in honour of bis patron's 
house. See Merivale, Hist. vol. iii. pp. 
247 foU. Horace*s mention of the work is 
well known : " sive reoeptus Terra Neptu- 
nus classis Aquilonibus arcet, Regis opus" 
(A. F. 63 foll.). 'Claustra' refers to tbe 
strengthening by masonry of tbe original 
mound wbich separated the Lucrinns from 
the sea. 

162.] ' Indignatum,' chafing at tbe bar- 
rier. rhilarg. refe« tbe words to a par- 
ticular storm wbichoccurred wbile the work 
was going on, and wbich was regarded as a 
prodigy, being accompanied witb the sweat- 
ing of an image at Avemus. 

163.] 'Refuso/ beaten back. 'lulia 
unda' = "unda lulii portus/' wbich re- 
sounds with the noise of tbe sea beating 
against its outer barrier. 
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Tyrrhenusque fretis inmittitar aestus Ayerms P 

Haec eadem argenti riTos aerisque metalla 165 

Ostendit Tenis, atque auro plurima fliixit. 

Haec genus acre virum, Marsos, pubemque Sabellam, 

Adsuetumque malo Ligurem, Yolscosque yerutos 

Extulit, haec Decios, Marios, magnosque Oamillos, 

Scipiadas duros hello, et te, maxume Caesar, 170 

Qui nunc extremis Asiae iam yictor in oris 

Inhellem aTertis Romanis arcihns Indum. 



164.] 'And the Tyrrhenian billows oome 
foaming ap into the Channel of AvernoB.' 
< Fretis ' seems to refer to the paasage made 
between the two Ukes, of which Avemus 
was the more Inland, so that the sea is sap- 
poeed to issue throngh the Channel men- 
tioned on v. 161, mix with the waten of the 
Lncrine, and thenoe flow into the Avemns. 
It 18 possible, too, that ' fretis/ which is 
properly applied to the sea, may be used 
proleptically of the ATemus as the reoep- 
tacle of sea- water. In any case a contrast 
seems intended between 'Tyrrhenns' and 
' Avemis/ the effect of the work of Agrippa 
being to mingle two distant waters. 

165.] Lucr. 6. 1255, "Manabat yenis 
fenrentibas in loca terrae Concava couve- 
niens argenti rivns et auri." These lines, 
however, refer to the actual liqnefaction of 
the metals by a conflagration. 'Bivos' 
and ' fluxit ' denote not streains but stream- 
likc threads. ' Auro plnrima fluxit ' has, 
however, been supposed to mean the gold 
found in the Po, which is mentioned by 
Pliny 33. 4. In the same passage he speaks 
of Italy as abonndtng in metals, if the 
Senate had not forbidden the working 
of the mines; and so at the conclusion 
of his Natunü History, in the passage 
mentioned above on vv. 136—176, he 
says "Metallis auri, argenti, aeris, ferri, 
quamdlu libnit exercere, nullis cessit." 
'Venia,' in its veins. The perfects 'os- 
tendit ' and ' fluxit ' may possibly point to 
the discontinuance of working the minea, 
thongh they need only mean ' it has been 
known to display/ &c. 

167.] ' Genus acre virum * refers to all 
that foUows. ' Marsos :' Appian, B. C. 1. 
46, OÖr^ Karh Mdpattv olh-t ii^tv Mdp<ratP 
ytviaßai Oplaußo^. * Pubem Sabellam,' the 
Samnites. The name Sabellians was a 
general one, including the various tribes 
supposed to have issued irom the Sabines, 
as well the Marsians and Pelignians as the 
Samnites and Luoanians. Niebuhr, Hist. 
vol. i. p. 91. 



168.] 'Malo/ hardship. 'VeruUis:' 
comp. A. 7. 665, " veruque Sabello." The 
regulär name of the weapon appears to be 
" verutum." It was a ^ort dut used by 
the lighc infantry of the Roman army, and 
originally borrowed firom the Sabines and 
Yolsci. Lipsius conjectured ' reruto ;' bat 
the ooi^unction of 'malo' and 'Terato' 
would be yery flat. 

169.] All these heroes saved Borne in 
extreme peril, the Dedi from the Latin«, 
Mariufl fin>m the Cimbri, Camillua from the 
Gauls, the Scipios from Carthage ; and so 
Octavianus savea her from her enemies in 
the East. 

170.] The form 'Scipiadea' had been 
already used by Lucilius. So Liocivtiaa 
calk Memmius " Memmiades " for metrical 
reasons. The oombination of the Boman 
family name with the Homeric patronymic 
producea rather a hybrid effect, espeoally 
as there is nothing in the fiimily name itseÜT 
to diatinguish the son from the father. 
See Munro on Lucr. 1. 26., 3. 1034. A« 
Virg. b using the plural, we might bare 
expected him to have talked of \S» " gen^ 
Julia " inatead of individualizing Octavia- 
nus ; but the love of variety and the desire 
to pay a higher oompliment doubtless led 
him to express himsdf as he has done. 

171.] These lines refer to the battle U 
Actinm, in which Octavianus rolled back 
the tide of Bastem Invasion from the west, 
and the triumphal progress which he afber- 
wards made as conqueror throogh Syria, 
Fälestine, and Aaia Minor. Comp. A. 8. 
685—728. 

172.] * InbeUem* has given sometrouble 
to the commentators, but it is a mere epi* 
thet of national oontempt for the van- 
quished, and espedally for Aaiatics. ' Ko- 
manlä arcibua ' ia Bome itaelf. Comp. A. 
4. 234, " Ascanione pater Bomanas invidct 
arcia?" 10. 12, "Cum fera Karthago Bo- 
manis arcibus olim Exitium magnum atque 
Alpis inmittet apertas ;" ' arces ' probably 
being the hilla, as in v. 535 of tbia book. 
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Salve/ magna parens frugum, Satumia tellus, 
Magna virum ; tibi res antiquae landis et artis 
Ingredior, sanctos ausus recludere fontis, 175 

Ascraeumque cano Romana per oppida Carmen^ 

Nunc locus arvorum ingenüs ; quae robora cuique, 
Quis color, et quae sit rebus natura ferendis. 
Difficiles primum terrae coUesque maligni, 
Tennis ubi argilla et dumosis calculus arvis, iso 

Palladia gaudent silva Tiväcis olivae. 
Indicio est tractu surgens oleaster eodem 



It was the prospcct of an Oriental despo- 
tism at Rome which exasperated the na- 
tional aentiment. Comp. Hör. 1 Od. 37. 6 
foU., Prop. 4. 11. 41 foU. 

173.] 'Hail to thee« land of Satum, 
mighty mother of noble fruits and noble 
nien ! For theo I essay the theme of the 
glory and the skill of olden days : for thee 
1 adventnre to break the seal of thoee hal- 
lowed Springs, and sing the song of Ascra 
through the towns of Bome.' ' Satumia ' 
gives the idea of mythical greatneas. See 
Kvander^s speech A. 8. 314 foll. 

174.] 'Res antiquae laudid/things which 
bave beenfrom antiqnitj the subject-matter 
of pruse and art. * Artis/ the art of agri- 
culture. Comp. 1. 122, "primusque per 
artem Movit agros." Ribbeck adopts ' ar- 
tem,' the reading of Pal., countenanced by 
an erasure in one of his cursives ; but it 
seems decidedly inferior. < Laudis :' comp, 
the opening of Cato, De Re Rust. : " Virum 
bonnm cum laudabant [maiores nostri], ita 
landabant bonum agricolam bonumque co- 
lonum. Amplissime laudari existimabatur 
qui ita laudabatnr." Puesibly the words 
may refer to 'Satumia tellus' and the 
mythical glories of agriculture under Sa- 
tnm. 'Tibi,' not * ingredior,* is the em- 
phatic Word. Ue lias already entered on 
the su^ect. 

175.J ' Sanctos ausus recludere fontis * is 
from the Lucretian " invat integros acce- 
(lere fontis Atque haurire" (1. 927); but 
Virg. introduces a religious notion. He is 
the first that has been thought worthy to 
nnseal the holy spring. Comp, below, v. 
476, and Prop. 4. 1. 3, " Primus ego in- 
gredior puro de fönte eacerdos Itala per 
Graios orgia ferre choroe." 

176.] ' Ascraeum,' &c. : * I am a Roman 
Hesiod,' is what Virg. mcans to say. Comp. 
3. 11 note. In E. 6. 70 Hesiod is called 
** Ascraeus senex." Comp. " Syracosio ver- 
su," ib. 1, for Theocritean. 



177—183.] 'Now for the genius of the 
diiTerent soils. A hilly soil of marl and 
gravel is the soil for the olive.' 

177.] 'Robora' = "vires." Comp. 1. 
86, "Sive inde occultas viris et pabuhi 
terrae Pinguia concipiunt." The subjoined 
clauses are constracted as if " dicendis " or 
some such word had been expressed with 
' ingeniis.' 

178.] 'Quis color,' what is its dbtin- 
guishing colour. See below, w, 203 — 255. 
Pal. originally had ' qui.' ' Natura :* comp. 
" Quippe solo natura subest," v. 49. ' Na- 
tural power.' < Rebus ferendis :' comp. v. 
9 above. 

179.] 'Difficiles,' opp.to"faciUs," below, 
V. 223. 'Malignus* opp. to "benignus." 
Comp. A. 6. 270, " lunae sub luoe maligna," 
and Hör. 2 £p. 1. 209, " laudare maligne." 
Comp, also Pliny, £p. 2. 17, '*Quarum 
arbomm illa vel maxime ferax est terra, 
malignior ceteris." Roth 'difficilis' and 
' malignus ' are metaphorical, as we might 
say ' churlish ' and ' niggard.' 

180.] 'Tennis,' lean, hungry. 'Ar- 
gilla:' Col. 3. 11 speaks of "creta qua 
utuntur figuli quamque nonnulli argillam 
vocaut " as being in itself unfavourable to 
production. There are three signs of a 
'terra difficilis et maligna' — 'argilla,' 
' dumi,' and ' calculus.' Cato's precept (6) 
is " Qui ager fngidior et macrior erit, ibi 
oleam Licinianam seri oportet." 

181.1 As tl.e olive is slow of growth (v. 
8 note), so it is long-lived. Pliny 16. 44 
speaks of it as an allowed fact that olives 
live two himdred years. ' Silva ' seems to 
have no particular force, a sort of oma- 
mental variety for " arbore." 

182.1 ITie presence of the wild olive 
shows that the soil is goodfor the cultivated. 
The ' oleaster,' as Martyn remarks, is not 
to be confounded with the plant cultivated 
in our gardens under that name, which is 
more properly called " eleagnus." 
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Plurimus et strati bacis silvestribus agri. 

At quae pinguis humus dulcique uligine laeta, 

Quique frequens herbis et fertilis ubere campus — 185 

Quälern saepe cava montis couTalle solemus 

Despicere ; huc summis liquuntur rupibus amneB, 

Felicemque trahunt limum — quique editus austro. 

Et felieem curvis inTisam pascit aratris : 

Hie tibi praevalidas olim multoque fluentis 190 

Sufficiet Baccho vitis, hie fertilis uvae, 

Hie laticis, qualem pateris libamus et auro, 



183.] With tbe picture comp. E. 7. 54. 
'Silvestribus' here U osed strictly, opp. 
to " feUcibus," 

184—194.1 <A rieh and moist slope, 
witb a soutnem aspect, u tbe soil for 
vines.' 

184.] 'Dulci uligine:* Col. 2. 9 says, 
*' solet autem salsam nonnunquam et ama- 
ram uliginem vomcre terra, quae quamvis 
matura iam sata, manante noxio humore, 
corrumpit." In 11. 3, § 37, be says tbat 
' dulcis uligo ' is best secured by pumting 
near a spring. 

185.] 'Frequens bcrbis:* comp. Ov. 
Her. 16. 54, "locus piceis ilicibusque fre- 
quens ;" Tac. A. 4. 65, *' quod talis silvae 
frequens fecundusque esset." 'Ubere' 
seems to be merely a metapbor from tbe 
breast as tbe source of nourishment. 

186.] ' Sucb as we often see at tbe bot- 
tom (or on tbe side) of a mouniain bollow.' 
Heyne, foUowing Heins., reads ' dispicere ' 
from several MSS., including Gud. See on 
A. 1. 22^1. 

187.] 'Liquuntur' is constructed like 
"fluunt," as in Stat. Tbeb. 5. 618, "in 
volnera liquitur imber," comp, by Forb. 
* Huc * is used where in a regularly con- 
structed sentence we sbould expect " quo." 
Tbe sentence gives tbe reasou for tbe mois- 
ture of land so placed. 

188.] ' Felieem limum * forms a contrast 
to ' tenuis argilla.' ' Quique editus austro ' 
is to be couplcd witb 'quique frequens 
berbis,' not explained witb Heyne, "aut 
qualem eum campura vidcmus, qui editus 
austro." 'Editus austro,' rising to tbe 
soutb. ' Editus' U not = " expositus," but 
bas its natural signification, and ' austro ' is 
nearly = "ad austrum." Comp, for tbe 
exprcssion "caelo educerc," A. 2. 186, 
for tbe sense Col. 3. 1, "optumura est 
solum nee campestro nee pracceps, simile 
tamen edito campo," 3. 2, " vinum . . . iu- 
cundius afferunt collina quae magis exu- 



berant aquiloni prona, sed sunt generosiora 
Bub austro;" in whicb last passage " aquiloni 
prona " also illustratcs tbe constraction of 
' editus austro.' Autborities were divided 
as to tbe best aspect for a vineyaid ; see on 
V. 298. 

189.] 'Felieem' ('filicem'). tbe female 
fern or brake, according to Martyn. Sonw 
of tbe earl}' editors bave read 'silioem,' 
whicb would sgree witb Col. 3. 11, but 
' felieem,' besidcs being tbe reading of the 
MSS., is supported by Pliny 17. 4^ and 
Buits * pascit * better, 

190.] ' Fluentis :' comp, above, v. 100. 

191.J 'Fertilis uvae' like "Fertilis fru- 
gum pecorisque," Hör. Carm. Saec 29, 
• fertilis,' like "ferax," being tbe verbal of 
"fero." 

192.] ' Pateris et auro.' There seems no 
objection to explaining tbis and nmilar 
expressions (if it can biß called an expla- 
nation) by wbat is termed bendladys, 
so long as we bear in mind tbat sucb figures 
are not so mucb rules which tbe poets fol- 
lowed, as belps devised by tbe grammarians 
for classifying tbe varieties of langnage in 
which tbe poets indulged. The word hen- 
diadys indeed amounts to no more tban a 
Statement of tbe fact tbat two words arc 
used to express one tbing. We might bave 
bad eitber ' pateris ' or ' auro ' separately ; 
but tbe poet chooses to use botb. Such 
a redundance of expression is oommoo 
enougb in poetry, e. g. in tbis very passage 
' hie fertilis uvae, Hie laticis, qualem,' &c. 
are only two ways of saying that tbe soll 
bears good vines. Early poets are prone to 
it from simplicity, later from a love of Or- 
nament ; but whatever tbe reason, it is one 
of tbe most obvious of tbe poet's resources. 
Tbc feeling which prompts its use in the 
particular case must vary according io 
clrcumstanccd, and no single rationale, 
sucb as tbat whicb supposes the secoiul 
noun in the hendiadys to be cpexegetical 
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Inflavit cum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad aras 
Lancibus et pandis fumantia reddimus exta. 
Sin armenta magis Studium vitulosque tueri, 
Aut ovium fetum, aut urentis culta capellas, 
SaltuB et saturi petito longinqua Tarenti, 



195 



(Biyce on A. 1. 2), will oover tbe instances 
iwhich hBve to be dealt with. Tbe relation 
lietween the two nouns may be sometimes 
described as tbat of attribute and subject, 
flometimes as tbat of a wbole and its part» 
Acm bnt no genend mle can be laid down, 
except tbat tbe two nonns, wbile repre- 
«enting tbe same tbing, seem commonly to 
represent dUtinct aspects of it, so as not 
to ran into simple tantology. For tbis 
reason tbey may generally be combined in 
translation, being reaolved into a nonn 
with its epitbet, or a nonn witb anotber in 
tbe genitive, as bere, 'golden bowls/ or 
«bowls of gold/ Tbe best wines were 
natarally tbose tbat were osed in libations. 
Comp. V. 101 above, E. 6. 71. For tbe 
use of tbe ' patera,' a kind of sancerj in 
libations, see Dict. A. s. y. 

193.1 ' Pinguis Tyrrbenas : ' comp. Ca- 
tnll. 87 (39). 11, "Ant pastbs (parcus) 
Umber aut obesus Etruscus." Serv. ex- 
plains ' pinguis,' " victimarnm scilicet car- 
nibos.^ ' Ebur,' an ivory pipe : comp. 1. 
480, "maestum inlacrimat templis ebur," 
and tbe use of * auro ' just above. Pliny 
16. 36 speaks of tbe "sacrificae tibiae 
Toscorum," wbicb bowerer be says were 
inade of boxwood. Prop. 6. 6. 8 bas a 
fMicrificial pipe of ivory, tbougb it is a 
Pbryg^n one.- Perbaps a pipe streng^h- 
ened witb ivory rings is meant. Dict. A., 
* Tibia.' Tbe custom of employing pipes 
at sacrifices was Greek as well as Roman ; 
bat as pipers appear to bave existed at 
Rome from tbe earliest times, it is suffi- 
ctently probable tbat, like actors, tbey 
were imported from Etruria, wbere from 
the worksof art we knowevery dcscriptton 
of musical instniment to bave been in use. 
(Dict. A., 'Roman Music.') 'Tyrrhenus* 
then may mark tbe original extraction of 
the Order, for such tbey may be called, 
having been actually inoorporated into a 
College (Val. Max. 2. 5). 

194.] 'Pandis,' eitber curved, deep, 
or bowed bcneath tbe weight of tbe en- 
trails. " Pandos autumni pondere ramos," 
Ov. M. 14.660; " rotundas Cnrvet aper 
lances," Hör. 2 Sat. 4. 40. On tbe 
other hand " cavas lances " occurs in Mar- 
tial 11. 31. 19. Med. a m. pr. and anotber 
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MS. give 'patulis.' 'Fumantia,' reek- 
ing. Serv. bowever speaks of tbe entrails 
as boiled before being offered. ' Reddere ' 
is sfud by Serv. to Iw tbe technical word 
for laying tbe entrails on tbe altar. Stat. 
Theb. 4. 466, " Semineces fibras et adbuc 
spirantia reddit Visoera;" Tac. H. 4. 53, 
"Lustrata suovetaurilibus area et super 
caespitem redditis extis." 

195 — 202.] ' For gnzing choose a ooun- 
try like tbe lawns of Tarentum and tbe 
piain of Mantua.' 

195.] 'Tueri:' comp. CoL 6. 3, "tueri 
armentum paleis," from wbicb and other 
passages * tyeri ' seems to bave tbe mean- 
ingjif " su stenta re." A more g ener al sense 
however is^ perbaps recommen^ed by tbe 
parallel use of the word 3. 305. For 
'Studium tueri* see on L 21, 213. 'Ar- 
menta ' indudes bqrscs and oxen. 'Vitu- 
los ' probably bas ^>eciäl reference to tbe 
breeding. 

196.] 'Ovium fetum' Pal., 'ovium fe- 
tus ' Ribbeck's other MSS., ' fetus ovium * 
Bome later copies. It seems best to foUow 
Ribbeck in restoring the first, wbicb is 
also tbe reading of Canon., tbougb the 
agreement of several good MSS. in an un- 
metrical reading is stränge. The goat 
was held, eitber by its bite, or by some- 
tbing poisonous in its saliva, to kill crops 
and trees, especially vines and olives. 
Comp. Varro 1. 2. 17, 18, 19, wbence it 
appears tliat "coloni" were., sometifties 
fofbidden in tbe "terms of tbeir lease 
("leges colonicae'') to keep goats "in. 
agro surculario," i. e. wbere vines, olivesy 
or other trees were planted. See also w. 
378 foll. 'ürentis,' causing to wlther, 
killing : comp. 1. 77. ' Culta ' = " sata." 

197.] ' Saturi,' rieb. Pers. 1. 71, "rus 
saturum ;" Seneca, N. Q. 5. 9, " Locos ob 
bumidam caeli naturam satnros et redun- 
dantis." Some MSS., including Med. a 
^* P>> give ' Satyri,' wbicb seems to bave 
been introduced by tbose wbo thougbt 
with Probus tbat the word, like "Satu- 
reianus," Hör. 1 S. 6. 59, (Madeane's 
note,) was the a^j. from Saturium or 
Satyrinm in Calabria. For the fertility 
of tbe Ager Tarentinus see Hör. 2 Od. 6. 
10 foll. ' Long^ntjua Tarenti :' comp. 
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Et qualem infelix amisit Mantua campom, 

Pascentem niveos herboso flumine cycnos : 

Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non gramina deenrnt, 200 

Et, quantum longis carpent annenta diebus, 

Exigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponet. « -' 

Nigra fere et presso pin^is sub vomere terra, 

Et cui putre solom, — namque hoc imitamur arando — 

Optuma frumentis ; non ullo ex aequore cemes 205 

Plura domum tardis decedere plaustra iuvencis ; 

Aut unde iratus silvam devexit arator 



"caerala ponti." 'Lon^nqaa' would of 
ootine have more force, if we could snp- 
poee \irg., at least at the time of writing 
ihis pasaage, to have been at Mantua 
rather tban Naplos. 

198.] * The plaln which Mantua lost ' in 
the aasignment of lands mentioned in £. 1 
and 9. 

199.] E. 9. 27—29, ** Vare, tuura nomen, 
snperet modo Mantua nobis, Mantua vae 
miflerae nimium vicina Cremonae, Cantan- 
tes sublime fer^t ad üdera cycni." ' Her- 
boso flumine/ the Mincius. Comp. £. 7. 
12, A. 10. 205. 

200.] ' Deerunt/ a dissyllable, Uke ** de- 
esse " in Lucr. 1. 43, " Talibus in rebus 
communi deesse saluti." So " deerit," A. 
7. 262, and " deest," A. 10. 378. • D«mnt,' 
which is found in Qud. and one or two 
other of Ribbeck's cunives, was the read- 
ing bcfore Heins. The Variation is per- 
haps aocounted for by the spelling of Med., 
•derunt,* which agrees with the precept 
of VeliuB Longus, p. 2227, quoted and foU 
lowed by Lachm. on Lucr. 1. c, that 
" de " in composition ** inminnitur " before 
a Towel. 

201, 202.] * Kay, all tbat your herds can 
deTour on a summer'B day will be replaced 
by the cold fresh dcw of one short night.' 
This of oourse is an exaggeration. But 
Varro 1. 7 quotes a Statement that in the 
plains of Rosea in the ager Beatinus a pole 
left lying on the ground one day was over- 
grown by the next. ' Longis diebus ' and 
' exigua nocte ' are of course opposed. For 
'reponet' Med. and two or three other MSS. 
have * reponit.' Plaut. Pers. 1. 1. 37, " Üt 
mihi des nummos. . . . Quos oontinuo tibi 
reponam hoc triduo." 

203 — 225. J * For oom-cropa a dark, rieh, 
crumbling soil is the bc8t,or g^und lately 
cleared of trees. Gravelly soils yield but 
scantily; tufa and marl are infested by 
aniJces. But a grassy soil which imbibes 
and exudes moisturo readily will be good 



for every thing, whether vines, olives» pas- 
ture, or com.' 

203.] 'Nigra,' caUed "pulla" by Cato 
151 and Col. 2. 10, § 18, &c. " This is the 
colour of the land in Campania, and indi- 
cates the presence of decayed animal and 
vegetable matter " (KeighÜey). ' Presso/ 
&c., which shows itself fat when tbe 
ploughshare is driven into it. " Depn-sso 
aratro," ] . 44. ' Fere ' goes with < optuma 
frumentis.' ' 

204.] It may seem hard to see bow the 
same soil can be both ' pinguis ' and ' pu- 
tris;' Mr. Blackbum however remark« 
that this may be the caae with what is 
technically termed a free as oppoaed to a 
stiff loam, which has a certain amount of 
unctuousness when pressed, yet is friable. 
'Namque hoc imitamur arando:' Col. (0. 
4. 2) quotes this line as meaning tbat the 
natural character of the soil actually saves 
the manual labour of artificially loosening 
ihe earth (" pastinatio "). Med. originaUj 
had ' imitatur,' which was probably intro- 
duced by some one who thought the fonn 
a passive one. 

206.] 'Tardis,' from tbe load they are 
drawing. ' Tardis iuvends ' migbt perhaps 
be taken as an abl. of the agent, construing 
' decedere ' as a neuter pasmve. But it 'm 
better to take it as a modal^bl., or abl. 
of circumstance. - -- ^ 

207.] The meaning is that ground lat«Iy 
cleared is another kind of soil which is good 
for com. * Aut * then refers grammaticallj 
either to the sentence ' nigra fere,' &c., or 
to 'non ullo ex aequore,' &c., the scnse 
being the same either way. In the one 
case we supply " optuma frumentis," in the 
other " quam ex illo aequore, nnde," &c. 
Pliny (17. 4) denies the universal truth of 
this and most of the following signs. * In- 
tus,' at the w^ood cumbering the ground, 
a thought developed by ' ignava ' in the 
next line. ' Devexit,' carted away. 
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Et nemora evertit multos ignaya per annos, 

Antiquasque domos avium cum atirpibus imis 

Enüt ; illae altum nidis petiere reliotis ; 210 

At rudis enituit inpulso yomere oampus. 

Nam ieiuna quidem cUtobi glarea ruris 

y ix humilis apibuB oasias roremque ministrat ; 

Et tofus scaber, et nigris exesa chelydris 

Greta negant alios aeque serpentibuB agroB 215 

Dulcem ferre cibum et curraB praebere latebras. 

Quae tenuem ezhalat nebulam fumosque. volucris, 

Et bibit humorem, et, cum volt, ex se ipsa remittit. 



SOe.] 'Unde' gOTerns 'derexit' only, 
«erertif and 'eroit' bdng in materijü, 
but not in formal oonnexion with the pre- 
▼ions claiue. Comp. A. 4. 263, "divea 
qnae mnnen Dido Feoerat et tenui telas 
oiacroyerBt anro." BaL haa ' nemora ver- 
tit,' which is worth mentioning, as showing 
that in otber plaoea where MSS. anbstitate 
a aimple rerb for a Compound withont 
ii^urin^ the metre it may be a mere 
tranacnptnral error. 

209.2 " FrondiferaBqne domot aTiom/' 
lincr. 1. 18. . 

210.] ' Petiere f the tenae does not de- 
note rapidity, like^Aigere ferae," 1. 830, 
and ** exiit " aboYe, v. 81, bnt is determined 
by that of the preceding verba. 

211.] Fliny (17. 5) uses the worda "illa 
poat vomerem niteacens," and quotee IL 
18. 547 for an actnal ahining appearance 
of the earth aller the plough, though he 
mistakea that paasage, the point of whioh is 
the aupematonl appearance of bUuskneas in 
gold. Dot the natural appearance of bright- 
nosa in the earth. But it is safer to refer 
'euituit' to the trim appearance of the 
newly redaimed land, or perhapa of the 
rising cropa, a aenae aupported by Attiua 
ine. fr. 18, "Probae etai in aegetem 
snnt deteriorem datae Frugea, tarnen ipeae 
anapte natura enitent," and by 1. 1&3 
above, «nitentia culta." «Enituit,* like 
the preceding perfecta, ia aoristic. «Af 
ia i M, aa MUae' ia ai fi4w. The birds fly, 
and the field on which they lived ao long 
brightena under culti^ation. 

212.] He giTca the reaaon why he re- 
oommenda ground auch aa he haa been 
mentioning — ^becauae soil of a oontrary 
character is fiir leaa productive. * Quidem ' 
ia noarly yw, 

213.] < Gaaiaa :' aee E. 2. 49. ' Rorem,' 
roaemary, as in Fliny 24b 11. He men- 



tiona the beea as being part of a husbend- 
man's care, antidpating, as it were, Book 
4. 

214.] ' Tofus ' is a sort of yolcanic sand- 
atone, <tufa.' Pliny 17. 4 and Cof. 3. 11 
say that äbil where ' tuia ' is found is not 
neceasarily to be condemned. ' Chelydri,' 
▼enomous snakes of ampbibious nature, 
mentioned in Lncan 9. 711, where they 
are described as " tracti via üimante chely- 
dri." The name water-tortoise ( x^^^s tüttp) 
referred to the hardness of the skin. 

215.] 'Creta' is generally rendered 
chalk ; bat Col. in a passage referred to 
on y. 180 identifiea it with " aigilla, qua 
ntuntur figuli." For the notion that it 
waa eaten by oertain creatures Keightley 
refers to Front, in Qeop. 7. 12. The old^ 
oommentatora put a stop after 'creta,'' 
connecting ' tonis ' and ' creta,' like ' gla- 
rea,' with ' ministrat,' and understoncUng 
'negant' 'men deny,' or aa Sery. givea it 
more apecifically, "negant: Nicander et, 
Solinus, qui de bis rebus scripaerunt." 
Wrft. means that the presenoe of tufa and 
man is a sign that snakes haunt the 
place. 

216.1 * Dulcem ' is to be taken strictly ; 
fori ykp yXvKua, Qeop. 1. c 'Aeque' 
goeawitii' ferre 'and 'praebere.' 'Corraa' 
relatea to the shape of the snake. 

217.] 'Fumoa^ ia the same thing aa 
'nebulam,' ateam, which riaes in a thin 
doud. 'Vducris' is equiralent to 'te- 
nuis,' as " lentus " er " tardus " applied to 
▼apour (A. 5. 682) is to "spissus." Virg. 
may have thought of Lucr. 5. 463, " £x- 
balantque lacus nebulam fluviiqne per- 
ennea: Ipaa quoque interdum teUus fu- 
mare videtur.'' 

218.] * Ex se ipsa remittit ' may refer to 
ezhalations, like the preceding verse, or to 
exudations. 
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Quaeque suo semper viridis se gramine yestit, 

Nee Bcabie et salsa laedit robigine fermm, 320 

lila tibi laetis intexet vitibus ulmos, 

lUa ferax oleae est, illam experiere colendo 

Et faeilem pecori et patient€n:i vomeris iinci. 

Talern dives arat Capua et vicina Vesevo 

Ora iugo et yacuis Glanius non aequus Acenris. t* 225 

Nunc, quo ^uamque modo possis cognoscere, dicam. 
Bara sit an supra morem si densa requires, 



219.] All Ribbeck's MSS. but one cnr- 
sive pwce 'aemper' beibre the a^jectiye. 
' "iridis ' 18 the reading of only one M8. 
But where one word ended and tbe next 
began with * s/ a transcriber might na- 
turallyjoin the'words, and write one 's' 
instead of two, as is frequently the case in 
Med., 80 that 'viridiae' may have stood for 
dther ' viricUs se ' or * viridi se.* ' ViridiB ' 
then will be taken closely with 'vestit/ as 
if it had been " viridem." Wagn. oompares 
A. 1. 314^ " mater sese tolit obvia," and 
other passages. 

220.] The «Scabies' is the effect of tbe 
• robigo ' on the snrface of the iron ; " sca- 
bra robigine/' 1. 495. < Salsa/ because the 
same saltness which woold rast iron woald 
be nnfaToarable to produoe: see tv. 237 
foll. It is opposed to " duld nliffine laeta/' 
V. 184. Pliny, 17. 4, says, " ferro omnis 
[terra] robiginem obducit." 

221.] The emphatic words are «laetis 
Titibus.' In proso it wonld be " illa feret 
laeta8 vitis qnae nlmis intexantar/' Pal., 
Qnd. &c. havo ' intexit.' 

222.] «Oleae' is the reading of Med. 
and two of Ribbeck's cursives, and of the 
old editions. Heins, from Pal., Rom., and 
the majority of MSS., snpported by Nonius 
and Arusianus Messius, restored * oleo.' If 
this is the true reading it should be con- 
st med as the abl., on the analogy of '«fer- 
tlUs" and "fecundas." 

223.] «Faeilem pecori:' «facilis* seems 
here to be a metaphor from personal cha- 
rncter, and nearly equivalent to ««com- 
modus," which is joined with ' patiens * in 
Hör. A. P. 257. « Wellnatured to cattle.' 
See on 4. 272, "facilis quaerentibns 
herba." 

224.] « Veserus ' is properly an a^jec- 
tive. Whcre used as a Substantive it is 
«« Vesevus mons." 

225.1 Gellius (7. 20) has a story that 
Virg. first wrote ' Nola iugo,' and changed 
it because the people of Nola would not 
allow him to bring water to bis land. We 



can scarcely aigue in support of 'Nola' 
from the topographical character of the 
passage, because that is satisfied by < Ve- 
sevo.' « Non aequus,' because it overflowed 
Acerrae. 'Chinius' is of course put for 
the oountry through which it nms, like 
««Hydaspes," 4. 212. «Yacuis' doea not 
seem to mean unpeopled by inundationa, 
aa Serv. takes it, but mmply thinly peopled, 
llke "«vacuis Cumis," Juv. 3. 2; ««vacuis 
Ulubris," Id. 10. 102. 

226—258.] «To teil dose soil from loose, 
sink a pit, throw the earth in again, stamp 
it down, and see whether it exoeeds er falls 
Short. To teil bitter soil, put some in a 
basket, mix it with fresh water, and taste 
what trickles through. To teil rieh soil, 
handle it and see whether it crumbles or 
sticks to the fingers. Moist soil shows 
itself by the luxurianoe of its herbage. 
Heavy and light soils teil their own tale. 
Black and other colours speak to the eyes^ 
Cold soils are hard to detect, exoept by the 
presence of firs, yews, and ivy.' In the 
preoeding acoount of the soils Vuig. has to 
a certain extent anticipated the question 
how to ascertun them, e. g. vv. 180, 185, 
212 foll., while in the present paragraph 
be has still something to add abont the 
aptitudes of each (w. 228, 229, 239. 24C\ 
&c.) ; but the awkwardness of thia want of 
arrang^ment can hardly be said to be feit 
in poetry. 

226.] For «quo qm^que' Rom. and 
others of Pierius''MSS. read « quQCumgue,' 
which Jahn adopts, understanding an acc. 
from the context. 

227.] «Requires' Med. (first reading). 
Pal., restored by Wag^., who rightly re- ' 
marks that it agrees with ' capies,' * lube* 
bis/ &c.; «requiras' Med. (secoiid read- 
ing), Rom. «Si' might oonceivably go 
with ' sit,' in the sense of « an/ like '« quae- 
Bisse si incolumis Lycortas evasässet" 
Livy 39. 50; but this would leave «re- 
quires ' very baro. The confusion of the 
Order must be set down as poetical» as in 
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Altera frumentis quoniam favet, altera Baccho» 
Densa magis Gereri, rarissima quaeque Lyaeo : 
Ante locum capies oculis, alteque iubebis 
In solido puteum demitti, omnemque repones 
Kursus humum, et pedibus summas aequabis arenas. 
Si deerunt, rarum, pecorique et yitibus almis 
Aptius über erit ; sin in sua posse negabunt f , 
Ire loca et scrobibus superabit terra repletis, ^ ' 
Spissus ager ; glaebas cunctantis crassaque terga 
Exspecta, et yalidis terram proscinde iuvencis. 
Salsa autem tellus et quae perhibetur amara — 
Frugibus infelix ea, nee mansuescit arando, 
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Hör. 1 S. 5. 72, " Fäene macros arsit dum 
turdos versat in igni." ' Supra morem ' u 
not to be pressed, as if it meant exoes- 
sirely. The meaning evidently is whether 
the earth in qnestion is looser or stiffer 
than the average. Serv. says of these 
lines, "Uli autem versus incomparabiles 
sunt: tantam habent sine aliqua perisso- 
logia repetitionem." 

229.] 'Magis' aeems to belong to 'densa.' 
Thxs answers best to < rarissima quaeque.' 

230.1 ' Ante locum capies oculis' is ex- 
plained by 'in solido/ which gires the 
reason for the choice. 

231.] ' In solido/ where the ezperiment 
may be fairly tried, which it could not be 
if the eround was hoUow. 

232. J 'Pedibus summas aequabis arenas ' 
= "recalcabis," Col. 2. 2. 

234.1 'Über' is a laudatory synonym 
for 'solum.' 

235.] 'Scrobibus:' 'scrobes' is here 
nsed as a synonym for 'puteus/ rather 
loosely, for 'scrobes' as a general rule were 
excavations longer than they were broad, 
such as a trench for vines, or a grave. Col. 
5. 5 allows, as an exception, the 'scrobs' 
for vines to be as broc^ as it is long. ' Scro- 
bibus ' is the plunü for the Singular. ' Su- 
perabit' = "supererit." The word as used 
intransitively seems first to mean ' to be 
Buperior/ henoe ' to be in exoess/ and lastly 
<to renudn over/ without the notion of 
excess, as in £. 9. 27, "superet modo 
Mantua nobis," &c. Possibly here there 
may be the forther notion of elevation in 
the soll, which would fiül under the first of 
the meanings giyen, as in Stat. Theb. 4. 
458, "Qnamquam infossus humo superat 
tamen agger in auras." In ▼. 314 below 
the third meaning seems to be chiefly in- 
tended; in v. 330 the first or second, though 



the distinction of shades is not always easy. 
A further donbt about the senseof the wora 
wiU meet us A. 1. 587., 2. 311. Pliny 
throws doubt on the practicabilifcy of this 
test (17. 4), "Scrobes quidem regesta in 
eos nulla oomplet, ut densa atque rara ad 
hunc modum deprehendi possit." 

236, 237.1 The epithets 'cunctantis/ 
' crassa,' ' vaudis,' should be brought out in 
translation, being such as would be ex- 
pressed in Qreek by the position of the ad- 
jective either before the article or after the 
Substantive. ' Prepare yourself for resist 
ance in the clods, and stifihess in the ridges, 
and let the oxen with which you break up 
the ground be stroug.' For 'exspecta' 
' exerce ' was read originally in one of Rib- 
beck's cursives, and is supported by Rom. 
' Proscinde,' 1. 97. 

238.] Pliny 17. 4 gives a more favour- 
able view of this kind of soll : " Salsae ter- 
rae multo melius creduntur, tutiora a vitiis 
innasoentium animalium." 'Perhibetur 
seems to denote that ' amara ' is a common 
epithet of soils. Diophanes in Qeopon. 5. 
7, recommending a similar test of soil to 
Virg.'s, speaks of rj^y ytvauf wutpäif ^ 

239.1 On the whole I have preferred 
(with Jahn and Keightley) Wakef.'s punc- 
tuation to that oommonly adopted, which 
makes the paienthesis b^n aiter ' infelix.' 
The metrioU harshness introduced by the 
former is not unpleasing as a yariety, and 
is oompensated by the improvement in the 
sense, ' ea' being thus maide the subject of 
a bona fide parenthesis, giving the reason 
why a Salt boU is to be avoided, not of one 
which is a mere expansion of what has been 
Said before. In any case ' frugibus ' seems 
to be used generally of the miits of the 
earth, as in v. 173, not specially of corn. 
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Nee Baccho genus, aut pomis Boa nomina serrat — 
Tale dabit specimen : Tu spisso yimine qualos, 
Golaque prelorum fumosia deripe tectis ; 
HuG ager ille malus duloesque a fontibus undae 
Ad plenum caloentur ; aqua eluctabitur omnis 
Scilicet, et grandes ibunt per yimiiia guttae ; 
At sapor indicium faciet manifeetus, et ora 
Tristia temptantum eensu torquebit att^ro. ^ 
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• Infeliz ' = " infecnnda ." * Prugibus ' is 
the dat. Sali. Jug. 17, "«^ frf^m for- 
tiliB, bonus pecori, arbon inferandtu." 
Had it been "felix " instead of • infelix,' we 
might more properly have taken ' fhigibos' 
as the abl. 'Arando' = "aratione:" see 
on £. 8. 71. Witb ' mansuescit arando' 
comp. Lucr. 6. 1868, <<froctiuqae ferot 
mansnesccre terra CÖmebant indulgendo 
blnndeque oolendo.'* 

240.] <GeiiUB' is best illnstrated bj the 
a^. " generomu." In tach a boU the vine 
' degenerates.' So we applj the words 
•race/ 'racy,* to wine. 'Nomina,' name 
for charaoter. Both this and * genas ' are 
metaphors firom nobility . Gato 25, " Sicqne 
ikcito stndeat bene percoctom siccmnque 
legere, ne vinum nomen perdat." 'The 
t grape is not kept true to its raoe, nor the 
apple to its name.' 

241.] 'Spedmen,' a sample, instance, 
or, as here, a proof, in which sense it oc- 
cars Lacr. 4. 209, " Hoc etiam in primis 
specimen Terum esse videtar. Quam celeii 
motn remm simulacra ferantor." The 
'qualos' appear to be the same thing as 
'cola.' niey were made 'spisso vimine' 
that they might stndn the wine from the 
grapes. 

242.1 Comp. 1. 175 note. 

248.1 ' Ager :' the whole * ager ' is vir- 
tually the subject of the experiment. ' Ma- 
lus :' he oBsames the bittemess, which he 
calls maliffnity (comp, «sceleratum frigns,' 
▼. 256), of the soll both in making the ex- 
periment and in its resolt, where a prose 
writer wonld of coorse have expressed him- 
self hypothetically. ' Dnlces ' is important. 
'Hoc ad plenom calcentnr' = "hnc ad 
plenum ingerantur et caloentur." 

244.] ' Calcare ' seems to be used tech- 
nically of other kinds of pressure than 
treading. Cato (117) says of olives " in 
orculam calcato.'.' <Ad plenum' is un- 
doubtedly aphrase (Hör. 1 Od. 17. 15, &c.), 
but that is no reason for giving it with Forb. 
the vague sense ' oopiously,' instead of tak- 
ing it ' to the fuU [of the stnüner],' tili the 
strainer is ML 'Eluctabitur,' ooze out. 



245.] ' SciUcet ' denotes the consequenoe 
of the prooess, ' Ton will aee.' 

246i.j Virg. is expressing himsdf poeti- 
cally, not with Ic^cal precision, so he marks 
tiie iHt>gTe8S of the murative by ' at,' dis- 
tinguishinff the water from the taste of the 
water, ano, as it were, foUowing the for- 
tunes of both, though of conrse the mean- 
ing is oiüy 'as the water ooies out, Uie 
taste will show you,' &c Gomp. vr. 211, 
212. 'Manifestus' seems plainly to go 
with 'fikciet,' not with the foUowing 
clause, whichover reading be adopted: 
«The toste will elearl^ betray the troth.' 
' Indidnm faeere' is a phrase for pbiying 
the tell-tale. "Id anus mihi indiciam 
fiscit»" Ter. Adelph. 4. 4. 7. 

247.] I have restored 'amaro' from 
FsL, Kom., and (aocording to Foggini) 
Med. originaUy. Editors since Heyne have 
generally preferred ' amaror/ the corrected 
reading oi Med., found also in one or two 
of Ribbeck's cumves, on the otrength of a 
story in Qell. 1. 21, where it is said that 
Julius Hyginus, an old oommentator on 
Virg., professed to have found ' amaror ' in 
a MS. belonging to the poet's fiunily. 
Oellius says that 'amaro ' in bis time was 
almost universally read, though Hyginus ' 
discovery was approved by several'critical 
authorities. Serv., while mentioning both 
readings, advocates 'amaror,' referring to 
Lucr. 4. 224, the only place where the 
Word occurs. Internal evidence is strongly 
in favour of the a^eetive against the sub^ 
stantive. The introduction of another 
nominative similar in meaning to * sapor ' 
would be unnecessary, and therefbre un- 
graoefül, while 'sensu,' which is not, as 
Gell, objects, necessarily synonymons with 
'sM)or,' would be improved by an epithet. 
A f orther confirmation of ' sensu amaro ' is 
Bupplied by Lucr. 2. 398 ibll., a passage 
partially cited by Macrob. Sat. 6. 1 : 

** Huc acoedit, uti mellis lactisque liquores 
lucundo sensu linguae tractentur in ore; 
At contra tetra absinthi natura ferique 
Centauri foedo pertorquent ora sapore." 
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Pingnis item quae Bit tellus, hoc denique pacto 

Discimufl : haud umquam manibuB iactata fatiscit, 

Sed picis in morem ad digitos lentescit habende. 250 ;r-'- 

Humida maiores herbas alit, ipsaque iusto 

Laetior. Ah nimium ne sit mihi fertilis illa, 

Neu se praeyalidam piimis ostendat aristis ! 

Quae gravis est, ipso tacitam se pondere prodit, 

Quaeque levis. Promptum est oculis praediscere nigram. 

Et quis cui color. At sceleratum exquirere frigus 256 



ThiB also iUnstrates ' ora torquentur,' and 
the whole passage seems to have been in 
Virg.'s mind. From it we may see that 
lAdewig » wrong in connecting * temptan- 
tum sensu ' (reading of course ' amaror '). 
•Tristia' is prolcj^c. *Will warp the 
inouths of the triers into disgast bj the 
eense of bittemess/ 

248.] *Deniqne' belongs to 'hoc pacto/ 
and means 'to be brief.' The remalning 
instances are despatched concisely. 

249.1 ' Fatiscit/ cracks, breaks in pieces, 
1. 180. Wakef. conjectared 'tractata,' 
which the poet seems purposely to have re- 
jectcd in favour of a more poctical word. 
There is the same liveliness in the Lucretian 
expresnon " iacere indn manns." " Manibus 
traetata" occars Lncr. 4. 230, singniarly 
enonghy within a few lines of 'amaror/ 
mentioned in the note jnst above ; so that 
it is conceivable that the whole passage may 
have happened to be in Virg.'s mind at the 
time of writing, especially if it be supposed 
that ' amaror ' was the word he ased. Simi- 
lar instances, where, as here, there is no 
connexion in the original betwcen the two 
things snpposed to be imitatcd, are not nn- 
frequently to be found, though the coind- 
dence is generally too shadowy to be pro- 
nounced intentional. 

250.] ' Ad digitos ' is explained by the no- 
tion of " adhaoret " contained in ' lentescit.' 
' Habendo :' see on £. 8. 71, and comp. Lucr. 
1. d>13, " Annulus in digito subtertenuatar 
habendo/' where, however, the sense of 
'habere,' to wear, is not quite parallel. 
Here it seems to mean to handle, so that 
we may compare "male habere aliquem." 
The test is mentioned by CoL 2. 2, § 18, 
with a slight Toriety. 

251.] 'Maiores,' higher than nsnal. 
'Ipsa,' in itself, altogether, as distin- 
guished from the particular laxariancc of 
the grass. 

253.] 'Primis aristis/ when the enrs 
first appear, just before caring, over luxu- 
riance before earing bcing adverse to pro- 



ductiveness, as is observed by Mr. Black- 
bum, who adds, " On my remarking onoe 
to a country squire, what excellent com 
crops his land ought to produce, he said 
that from its richness the com was apt to 
go to straw instead of ear." Heyne, fol- 
lowed by Wagn. and Forb., understanding 
the passage similarly, paraphrases ' primis 
aristis ' by " herbis surgentibus," and refers 
to Serv. But the wordsof Serv, are " Her- 
bis surgentibus, quaram luxuries fiituris 
frugibus nocet, quas ciilini tenues ferro non 
possunt," in which " futuris fragibus " and 
" culmi tenues," not " herbis surgentibus," 
answer to ' primis aristis.' Their mistake 
seems to lie in misunderstanding Serv. as if 
he meant by ' herbis ' thie blades of com, 
as in 1. 112, a passage which Serv. righÜy 
compares as generally apposite. 

254.] * Tacitam ' is for " tacite/' perhaps 
meant to be opposed to 'indicium faciet.' 
' Without farther experiment.' 

255.] It may be questionod whether 
' oculis ' is to be constructed as dat. with 
' promptum ' or as abl. with ' praediscere.' 
With the former Interpretation comp. Ov. 
M. 13. 10, "Sed nee mihi dicere promptum. 
Nee facere est isti." ' Praediscere,' either 
to Icam before you cultivate the field, or 
to kam at once, before experiment or 
investigation, opp. to ' exquirere.' 

256.J 'Cui' is taken by Heyne as ;= 
" cuicumquc," and by Wagn. and Forb. as 
= " cuique," Both are ünnecessary. It is 
a double question. See Key's Lat. Gr., 
1136. So also Ladewig takes it. The 
misunderstauding of the oonstruction seems 
to have led at an early period to a corrup- 
tion of the text. Serv. mentions two 
readings, ' quisquis,' which he declares to 
be the right one, and ' quis cuique/ which 
it was Bought to make metrical either liy 
omitting 'at' or by changing 'color' into 
' colos/ BS if the final ' s ' could be elided. 
Tlie oldest MSS. are similarly divided. Pal. 
having ' quisquis,' Med. ' quis cuique ' al- 
tered into ' quisquis,' while Rom. strangely 
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Difficile est : piceae tantum taxique nocentes 
Interdum aut hederae pandunt yestigia nigrae. 

His animadversis, ierram multo ante memento 
Excoquere et magnos scrobibus coneidere montis, 
Ante supinatas aquiloni ostendere glaebas, 
Quam laetuminfodias vitis genus. Optuma putri 
Arva solo : id venti curant gelidaeque pruinae 
Et labefacta movens robustus iugera fossor. 



260 



gives 'quis cui cive.' One of Ribbeck's 
carsivesgiyes 'auis cui' from a correction, 
and it is also ine original reading of tho 
fint Mentelian. Rib^k reada ' qnisquia,' 
which he remarks may also stand for * qais 
qaeis/ bat critical considerations point 
decidedly to 'quis cui/ ' Sccleratum :' 
Pliny 24. 13, "AdTersantur serpentium 
soeleratisnmis haemorrhoidi et presteri floa 
aut mora." The word is howeTer probably 
half playful, and as such may be compared 
with Hör. 2 S. 3. 71» " Effagiet tarnen haec 
sceleratus vincula Proteus;" Haut. Pseud^ 
3. 2. 28. "Senapis scelera . . . oculi «t 
stillent facit." 

257.] Comp, above y. 113, "Aquilonem 
et frigora taxi." Hiny 17. 6, "Terram 
amaram sive macram si quis probare velit, 
demonstrant eam atrae degeneresque her- 
bae, frigidam autem retorride nirta." Pro- 
fessor Ramsay (Dict. A. 'agricultura *) says 
thut the aneients wero in the habit of 
forming an estimate of untried ground not 
only from the qualities which could be 
detected by sight and touch, but also from 
the character of the trees, shrubs, and herb- 
age g^owing upon it spontaneously, a test 
of morc practical value than any of the 
others ennmerated in the Second Qeorgic 
(177—258). 

258.] Hiny 16. 34, afler Theophrastus, 
divides ivy into " Candida," "nigra," and 
*' helix." The " hedera alba " is an emblem 
of beauty, E. 7. 38. ' Pandunt vestigia,' 
reveal the traces of the cold. Wakef.'s 
interpretation, * extend their roota/ though 
ingenious, is far from probable. 

259—272.] 'Havingascertained the soil 
you want, let it be well tronched and 
thoroughly exposed to sun and air beforo 
you plant your vine. The object is to 
make the soil crumbling. A caroful gar- 
dener wiU make his nursery-ground like 
his vineyard, and transplant his trees into 
precisely the same position which they 
nave occupied hitherto.' 

259.1 ' His animadversia * = " agri qua- 
litate dfeprehensa," Senr. 



260.] Lucr. 6. 962, *< terram sol exco- 
quit et facit are." • Scrobibus :* see above, 
y. 235. 'Coneidere :' Justin 2. 1, "Concinm 
fossis Aegyptum." Rom. has ' circumdare.' 
' Magnos montis ' (imitated from Lncr. 1. 
201, "magnos manibus divellere montis") 
18 a strong, perhaps an exaggerated expres- 
rion, as if the husbandmau was to d% up 
(' concidero ') whole mountains. The lesson 
to be enforced is that of hard and thoroogfa 
work. See v. 37 note. Tliere is the eame 
feelingin 'excoquere,' indicated not merely 
by the preposition, but by the attribution 
of the process not to the sun but to the 
husbandman. With this word, and with 
the next line, comp. 1. 65, 66, a passage 
which is animated by the same enthu- 
siasm. 

261.] The repetition of 'ante' is em- 
phatic, showing that no labour is to be 
spared, and no vigilance omitted. * Sn- ^ 
pinatas,' uptumed. ' Aquiloni ostendepe :' 
Varro 1. 24 " Ager soli ostentus." Hesiod 
Works 611, Aci^oiS* ^«^(y (ß^rpvs). 

263.] 'Id curant,' bring this about. 
'Id' = "ut putri solo sint." The connexion 
is ' The great object is to have a crumbling 
Boil ; that is the work of wind, and frost, 
and hard spade labour.' He recurs to the 
precepts he had just given vr. 259 — 261, 
and shows the reason for them. The 
passage then is parallel to ▼. 204, "Et 
cui putro solum, namque hoc imitamnr 
arando," which Philarg. oompores. With 
the mention of the wind comp. 1. ^ 
"Zephyro putris se glaeba resolvit," though 
here perhaps Virg. is thinking chiefly of 
sharper winds. 

264.] i.e. the process of stirring the 
ground called " pastinatio." 'Robustus,' 
as in E. 4. 41, paints vigorous ezertion. 
'Labefacta,' loosened. Seneca, N. Q. 
4. 5, "Nix tenera et labefacta;" Lucr. 
1. 492, " Tum labefactatus rigor auri sol- 
vitur aestu." It would be alm possiUe to 
interprot ' labefkcta movens ' " movens et 
labeficiens :" see below, v. 267. 
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At, si quos haud ulla viros vigilantia fu^t, 
Ante locmn similem exquirunt, ubi prima paretur 
Arboribufl seges, et quo mox digesta feratur, 
Mutatam ignorent subito ne semina matrem. 



265 



265.] Med. has <ac,' which Ribbeck 
adopts. * Si quM haud olla viros vigilantia 
fiigit' is a poetical yariety for *'si quos 
prae Tiffilantia nihil fagit." 

266.J 'Ante' aeems best explained by 

• ante' above, vv. 269, 261. Wiahing to 
impren on the hnsbandman the necewity 
of thoroogh work, he has mentioned va- 
rions indispensable prdiminaries to the 
plantiug of the vine: he now adds one 
-which, he says, a perfect workman will 
adopt» that of providing the same kind of 
gronnd fbr the norsery and for the vine- 
yard. * Locum similem ' then will be in 
appoeition alternately, aa it were, with 
eacb of the two dauses that foUow, < ubi . . . 
sege« ' and ' quo . . . feratur/ ' a like spot 
for the norsery, and a like spot for the 
vineyard,' the two being reciprocally com- 
pared, jnst as in the expression ' alius . . . 
alias,' which we translate ' one thing . . . 
another,' there is, so to speak, a reciprocal 
contrast. Or we might explain the oon- 
Btniction somewhat differently, bv saying 
that the poet nsed * similem ' wiut a view 
to only one of the two spots, the vineyard, 
which was to be like the nursery, or the 
nursery, which was to be like the fbture 
vineyard, and that then in explaining the 
comparison he expressed himself as if the 
two things compared were co-ordinate in 
his conception ; as if he had said, < Ante 
exquirunt duos locos, alterum alteri si- 
milem, sdlicet, ubi &c., et quo' Ac. 
This change of view is the same which we 
have had occasion to remark in 1. 421 
(note), and it is well illustrated by Aesch. 
Prom. 555, rh 9taft^l9iop 94 /toi n4Xos 
itpoa4wra 'r6V iKU¥6 9*, 5re rrA. *' Similis 
ac," "atque," "et," are found elsewhere, 
like "alius ac," *'idem ac,"sometimeswith 
" si " following. . Both * ubi paretur ' and 

* quo feratur ' depend equally on ' exqui- 
mnt ;' each alike is to be the object of the 
husbändman's search. 

267.] Keightlev now supposes * similem ' 
to mean ' a soil like that in which the 
parent vine Stands/ explaining vv. 269 
foll. similarly of transplantation into, not 
from, the nursery ; but this seems ftir less 
likely. The " aeminarium " for vines is de- 
Bcribed by Ck>l. Arb. 1. The commentators, 
supposing Virg. to be speaking of the nur- 
serv for vines in connexion with the vine- 



yard (which in the note on the preceding 
une I have assumed to be the case), seem 
universally to understand *arboribus' of 
the vines. The question has been treated 
on V. 89, and it need only be added here 
that such a use of words is peculiarly un- 
likely in the präsent context, as in vv. 289, 
290 'vitii' and 'arbos' are expressly dis- 
tinguished. We might evade the difficulty 
by supposing the reference here to be not 
to vines at all, but simply to their sup- 
porters, which had a "seminarium" of their 
own, fh>m which they were transplanted 
into the "arbustum," as appears from 
Pliny 17. 10, 11, Col. 5. 6, who expressly 
apply precepts like these of Virg. to their 
ca<e. We should then eonclude that 
Virg. being anxious, as elsewhere, to com- 
bine brevity with variety, had passed from 
the vines to their supporters, leaving the 
treatment of the former to be inferred, as 
it were, a fortiori. Such an explanation 
would be certainly oonfirmed by Col. 1. c, 
whoee langnage is founded on Virg.'s: 
" Ne aliter arbores oonstituamus quam 
quemadmodum in seminario steterint: 
plurimum enim refert ut eam partem caeli 
spectent cui ab tenero consueverunt." 
But such a transition would create an 
almost inexcusable ambiguity, thongh we 
must not estimate the Impression received 
by thoee who were familiär with the dis- 
tinction between ' vitis ' and ' arbos ' by the 
Impression produced on those who have 
overlooked it. I would suggest then that 
thesenseof *ubi pnma paretur arboribus 
seges' is, 'where at first ^* prima' = 
"primam,"opposed to 'mox') tne vine-crop 
may be got ready for its supporters,' in 
other words, may be prepared for after- 
wards standing in the " arbustum," a de- 
scription of a nursery for vines, in which 
the poet may have been thinking of a 
maiden being trained for' a husband. This 
would furthcr avoid the nccessity of chang- 
ing the sense of 'seges' in the two clauses, 
and referring it in the first to the soil of 
the nursery, in the second to its Contents. 
< Digesta feratur' = "digeratur et feratur," 
or rather " feratur et cügeratur." Comp. 
V. 318, "Concretam radicem adfigcre 
terrae." 

268.] ' That the sudden change may not 
make the plants feel strangely to their 
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Quin etiam caeli regionem i^ cortice signant, 
Uty quo quaeque modo eteterit, qua parte calores 270 

Austrinos tulerit, quae terga obverterit aad, 
Bestituant : adeo in teneris consuescere multum est. 
CoUibus an piano melius sit ponere vitem, 
Quaere prius. Si pinguis agros metabere campi, 
Densa sere ; in denso non segnior ubere Bacchus ; 27^ 
Sin tumulis adclive solum coUisque supinos^ 



mother/ ' Subito ' goes with ' mutatam.' 
< Semlna ' here are the young vines ; see 
below, Y. 354» " Seminibus positis." The 
appUcation of tbe word to young trecs la 
common in tbe agricultural writen, and is 
embodied in the word "seminarium." * Ma- 
trom' is the earth. Comp. A. 11. 71, "Non 
iam mater alit tellus virisque ministrat." 
PUny 17. 10 ingeniously distinguishes the 
" seminarium " and the vineyiud as " nu- 
trix " and " mater." Gud. has ' mutata.' 

270.] PUny 17. 11 says that as Cato has 
made no mention of this practice, it is pro- 
bably valueless ; and adds that some intens 
tionally changed the poaition of vines and 
tlgs when they were transplanted. If we 
tiuce the oonstruction to be 'restituant 
modum quo quae steterit,' &c,, we shall 
not have to suppose a change of constinio- 
tion at ' quae terga obverterit/ which is 
neoessary if we follow the commentators in 
understanding ' arbores ' as the object of 
* restituant.' The manner of the repeti- 
tion also seems to indicate that the several 
clauses are objects of the verb. The words 
of Col. quoted on v. 267 might be pleaded 
for the ordinary view, but he foUows 
Virg. so closely that his use of language 
cannot be oonsidered independent. * Qua 
parte calores austrinos tiüerit»' ' the part 
on which it bore the brunt of the southom 
heit.' 

271] 'Axi/ the north pole. Comp. 3. 
351, "Quaque redit medium Khodope por- 
recta sub axem.'' ' Quae terga/ that side 
which, as a back, it tumed to the cold 
wind of the north. 

272.] 'Adeo in teneris consuescere mul- 
tum est,' 'so powerful are habits formed in 
tender age.' The connexion requires this 
rather than ' so powerful is habit in the 
case of things of tender age,' as the poet is 
speaking of habits formed in the nursery, 
and in their effects extending to the 'ar- 
bustum.' ' In teneris ' then will have the 
foroe of " in teneris aunis," though we nced 
not suppose an ellipse. The line is quoted 
by Quinct. 1. 3 with 'a teneris,' which 
would mean 'habits which have lasted 



from infancy.' 

273—287.] ' Plant your vines dasely on 
the piain ; on slopes more widely, yet still 
in regulär lines and at equal distances, so 
as to present the appearance of a Hoinan 
Icgion, and that not merely for appearauce 
saSce, but to give each plant as mach grow- 
ing room as its neighbours.' 

273.] Some vines were better suited 
for the hill, some for the piain. See CoL 
3. 1, § 6. 

274.] 'Prius:' this is another prcli- 
minary, which of oourse ought in atrict- 
ness to have preceded that mentioned In 
the last Paragraph, 'terram mnlto ant« 
memento, &c. 'Campi' is tbe same as 
' piano ' and the emphatic word. ' If you 
measure out, or set apart for a vineyard, 
fields in a rieh piain.' ' Pinguis,' opp. to 
the light soll of the hills. With the lan- 
guage comp, the Oracle in Hdt. 1. 66, «al 
Ka^^¥ vtSlop <rxolf9f Sio^cr^crao-ftu. There 
seems to have been another reading, < agri 
— campos/ which is supported by Gud. 
and partially by Pal. 

275.] It would beharshtotake' densa' 
as strictly adverbial. It is rather an ad- 
jective agreeing with an indefinite snb- 
stantive. ' Non segnior ubere»' not less 
proliiic. Comp, "segnes terrae," v. 37, 
" s^fnis Carduus," 1. 151, and for ' segnis ' 
with abl. A. 7. 383 (note). 'In denso' 
= "in loco denso consito:" comp. Vin 
sicco/' 'In denso ubere' oould scarcely 
mean any thing but a doee or süfl* soil, 
and such is reuly the sense of ' densos ' in 
Ov. M« 2. 576, "densumque relinqno 
littus, et in molli nequiqnam la^r 
arena," expressing the crowding of the 
parts of the soil, not, as Wund., föllowed 
by Forb., expUdns it, the crowding of 
things upon it. 'Über' is specially uscd 
of the fruitfulness of the vinc ; Col. 4. 27. 
"ut ubere suo gravatam vitem levet;*' 
Claud. B. Q. 501., "pabnitis über Etrusci/' 
' Not less proliiic ' than when planted wide, 
because in the rieh piain there is abun- 
dance of nutrimcnt. 

276.] ' Collis supinos,' gently slopiug, 
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Indulge ordinibnw, neo setiufi omniB in luxgwm 
Arboribus podtb flecto Tia limite quadi^. 
Ut saepe ingenti hello cum longa cohortes 
Explicuit \effx>f et campo Btetlt agmen aperto, 
Birectaeque acies, ac late fluotuat omnifl 
Aere renidenti tellus, neodum horrida nusceut 
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60 as to present s broad surfiice, which 
»eems to be the general notion of the word 
as appUed not cml j to biUi, but to plains 
fu&d to the Bea. See BentL on Hör. Epod. 
X. 29. 

277.3 'Indvlge ordinibtiB,' give yonr 
Txvwa room, aet them wide. <Nec setioB/ 
as niQch as if tbey weie set dose. The 
Order of the paange is probably ' nee aetins 
[^quam n densa seras] omnii aecto Umite 
^via arboribns positia in ungnem qoadret/ 
*Tet «tili [as mach as when yon plant 
cloae] let each avenue with drawn line aa 
you 86t your treeo ezactly tally/ = • Yet 
still BO tet yonr trees that the line of each 
avenoe that yon draw may exactlv taUy 
<with the reat.' 'Secto via limite' then 
will = « Tia iecta." Comp. 1. 288, " Via 
secta per ambaa," where Virg. odk the 
ecliptic " via/' whUe Ov. M. 2. 180, «peak- 
ing moro predsdy, calls it " limea." No- 
thing more than regnlarity ia preecribed 
in theae two lines bo understood ; it is the 
simile of the legion, which foUows, that 
ahows that the 'qnincnncialis ordo' is in- 
iended. If with Martyn and Donaldson 
(Dict. ▲. ed. 1, 'Agrimensores') we preas 
the distinction between ' via ' and *' limes," 
making the latter mean the tranvene 
path, which is to cut the formor at right 
anglfls, the constmction mnst be 'omnis 
via, secto ümite (i.e. cum limes sectns 
fuerit), quadret [cum eo Umite] ' — a nse of 
tho abL abs. in the place of some other 
constmction, with which we may comp. 
Jnv. 1. 70, " viro miscet sittente mbetam." 
Bat there wonld be some awkwardness in 
this abl. abs. following * arboribns positis,' 
and the language wcrald stiU not be qnite 
predse, as a qnincnnx woold not be repre- 
sented by a nnmber of parallel lines with 
croas hiies at right angles. 'Via' and 
' limes ' are nsed in the same context again 
A. 2. 697, apparenüy withont any inteuded 
oontrast. ' In ungnem ' goes with * qoad- 
ret,' as in Col. 11. 2, § 18, ««abies atqne 
popalns singolis operis ad nnguem quad- 
rantnr." So fkr as the precopt of regn- 
larity is conoerned, it wonld be the same 
thing whether 'arboribns' meant the 
vines or their snpporters. Bat the yoang 
mes conld scarcely be oompared to the 



cohorts of a legion, and the general con- 
siderations nrged on v. 89 seem decisive. 

279.] There is no groond for taking 
'saepe' after 'com' with Wagn« A. 1. 
148 merely proves that Virg. might have 
so expressed himself. 'Ingens bellam/ 
mighty war, a perpetual epithet. So 
«< BeUnm ingens geret Italia," A. 1. 267 ; 
" magnom populo portendere bellum," ib. 
7. 80. It matten litüe whether 'hello' 
be taken as dat. or as abL The " quincunci- 
alis ordo " wonld be aocorately represontod 
by the position of the maniples of the 
*• flastati," " Principes," and " Triarii," in 
the old Boman army. 

Hastati □ □ a a D 

Principe^ O a □ □ 

Triarii d ZD CD CJ ZD 

Befbre Virg.'s time, however, th^ practioe 
had changed, the legion being divided into 
ten oohorts, which could not be arranged 
in a quinconcial form, thongh when dis- 
posed in three Unes they bear a superficial 
resemblance to it. This vague simihuity 
may be what Virg. intends, or ho may be 
adopting a comparison made while the old 
disposition of the army prevailed. ' Co- 
hortes' too wonld point to the later 
arrangement. 

280.] ' Agmen ' is the column in order 
of march, which deploys into 'acies/ or 
line of batUe. 

281.] 'Dirigero adem' is a military 
phrase. Livy 81. 27, " Coniectisqne in 
medium sarcinis aciem direxisset." 

282.] ' lienidenti :' this verb means 
properly to smile, and is thence to glit- 
ter, like 7cXay: II. 20. 362, ydKaurat ik 
irSura V9p\ x^^'^ XaXjcov ^b artponris. 
Coupled with * fluctuat,' it may be inteuded 
to remind us of the Aeschylean Mipt$fiop 
y4\afffuu 'Aere renidenti tellus' is firom 
the "aere renideecit tellus" of Lucr. 2. 
826, and the whole passageappears to be a 
study afler the splendid picture drawn in 
that and thesurrounding lines rather than 
a natural andappropriate illustration of the 
vineyard. ' Neodum,' &c. : while the regn- 
larity of their order is still undisturbed. 
' The grim m^\6e of the fight has not yet 
begun.' 
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Proelia, sed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis : 
Omnia sint paribus numeris dimensa yiarum ; 
Non animum modo uti pascat prospectus inanem, 
Sed quia non aliter viris dabit omnibus aequas 
Terra, neque in yacuum poterunt se extendere rami. 

Forsitan et scrobibus quae sint fastigia qnaeras. 
Ausim vel tenui vitem committere sulco. 



285 



283.] 'Dubiiis' means generally in 
Buspense. It is not necessary to limit it 
either to the nncertainty wbich side will 
begin« or to the nncertainty of the iasne. 
Man is not yet called into action, and 
therefore he is said to hoyer between the 
two armies. * Mediis in armis ' = ^r /act- 
atx/il^, the Space between the two armies. 
Possibly the image before Virg.'s mind was 
that of two Roman armies facing each 
other in civil war. 

284.] On the whole it seems best to make 
this the apodosis of the nmile, thongh 
Virg. seems occasioually to introduce a 
simile withoat one regolarly' expressed; 
and in the present passage it matters no- 
thing, so nir as the sense is oonoemed, 
whether we take one from the preceding 
or following lines. 'Viarura' may be 
taken either with * omnia ' or with ' pari- 
bus numeris.' The order of the words 
points to the latter. 'Paribus numeris 
viarum ' h somewhat difBcult to explain, 
though the difiiculty has not been noticed 
by the commentators. It probably = 
*'pare8 et nnmerosae viae/' and means 
cqual and regfular avenues. Comp, "nn- 
meroso horto," Col. 10. 6. If the order 
is that of the 'quincnnx' all the avenues 
oannot be equal, bnt the correspouding 
ones may. Varro 1. 7, " Si sata sunt in 
quineuncem propter ordines atque inter- 
valla modtea." ** Quid enim illo quincunoe 
speciosius, qui, in quamcunque partem 
spectaveris, rectus est ? Sed protinus in 
id quoque prodest, ut terrae sncum aeqna- 
Hter trahant/' Quiuct. 8. 3, § 9. Pliny 
17. 11» " In disponendis arboribus arbus- 
tisque ac vineis quincuncialis ordinnm ratio 
vnlgata et necessaria, non perflatu modo 
utilis, yerum et aspectn grata, quoqno 
modo intueare in ordinem se pomgente 
versu." 

285.] 'Animum inanem:' the epithet 
seems to be transferred from * prospectus ' 
to 'animus.' Comp, "animum pictura 
pascit inani/' A. 1. 463. We may then 
take < inanem' closely with 'pascat/ as 
Mr. Blackbum suggests, feed unsub- 
stantially, i.e. without a vicw to ntility. 



not onlike "ping^ pasoere oris'* E. 6. 4. 
Comp, the phrase " animi canasa." 

287.] 'Because otherwise the boog^fas 
will have no empty spaoe wherein to spread 
themselTes.' ^bbeck reads ' poterunt ex- 
tendere' from Rom. and Pal.; bnt ' se ' is 
found in Med., Verona fragm., God., and 
two other curnves. 

288->297.] 'The trench fbr the vine 
may be shaUow; that for its sapporter 
must be deeper.' 

288.] ' Fastigium ' is used of the skvpe 
of a trench, Caesar, B. Q. 7. 73» "Ante 
hos obliquis ordinibus in quineuncem du- 
positis scrobes trium in altitudinem pedom 
fodiebantnr, pauUatim angustiore ad infi- 
mum fastigio." Comp. Id. ib. 4. 17, where 
" fkstigate " is nsed of a slope as opposed to 
a perpendicular. Virg. evidently intends 
US to think of depth, which would of oourse 
depend on the length and indination of the 
slope. In Varro 1. 14» " fbs«a ita idonea 
si . . . fkstigium habet ut [aqua ?] exeat e 
fnndo," it appears to meau the fall of a 
drain : Id. ib. 20, " agricolae hoc spectan- 
dum quo fastigio sit fnndus," it aeems to 
be for the levä. of the ground. It would 
be easy to classify these meanings and 
oonnect them with tbose which oontain 
the parallel notion of height ; but we seem 
not to have the starting-point of a plau- 
sible etymology. 

289.] ' Sulcus ' is clearly distinguished 
from ' scrobs ' in the agricultural writen ; 
and from Pallad. 2. 10, Pliny 17. 35, and 
Col. Arb. 4, it would appear that the 
' sulcus ' is characterized by length. Virg., 
however, obviously intonds no such du- 
tinction. As to the exact depth of the 
'scrobes' or 'snld' the writers seem to 
vary. Pliny 18. 11, Col. 4. 1., 6. 6, Ac, 
Much must have depended, as the last- 
mentioned writer, 7. 13, remarks, on the 
particular soil. It would seem however 
from a oomparison of Col. 5. 5 and 5. 6,. 
that the vines were pLanted less deeply in 
an < arbustum ' than in another vineyard, 
though the language of these passages is 
scarcely consistent with Id. Arb. 16. 
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Altior ac penitoB terrae defigitur arbos, 290 

Aesculus in primis, quae, quantum yertice ad auras 

Aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 

Ergo non hiemes illam, non fiabra, neque imbres 

Convellunt ; inmota manet, multosque nepotes, 

Multa virum volvens durando saecula vincit. 295 

Tum fortis late ramos et bracchia tendens 

Huc illuc, media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram. 

Neye tibi ad solem yergant vineta cadentem ; 
Neve inter vitis corylum sere ; neve flagella 



290.1 ' ArlxM ' here is evidenÜv distin- 
gnished from the vine. The (dd Tiew was, 
that Yirg. meant merely to oontrast the 
vine with other trees generally. Bat 
Heyne rightlj regards it as a oontrast be- 
tween the vine and its snpporter. Comp, 
notes on w. 2, 89, 267, 278. 'Terrae 
deflgitor:' "defigere aliqnem cmci" is 
quoted from Varro ap. Non. The con- 
stmction is 'arbos altior (for 'altios/ 
which was the reading before Heins.) de- 
figitur ac penitns terrae defigitnr.' It 
nppears from the passages jast cited fVom 
Colnmella and Pliny, that other trees were 
never pknted at so slight a depth as the 
vine sometimes was, bat the difference 
is not so great as this possage woald de- 
note. 

291.] 'Aescnlns:' Plinj 17. 23 says 
" Transpadana Italia . . . qaerca arbostat 
agros," i. e. plante them in " arbasta " to 
snppcnt the rine. Part of the following 
description, which äppears simply orna- 
mental, is repeated by Virg. speaj^ing of 
the " qaercas^' ▲. 4. 4i6 foll. 

299.] Wagn. needlessly explains * im- 
bres ' of torrents swollen by rain. 

294.] 'Maltos nepotes,' many sncoes- 
sive generations. Comp. v. 68. Many 
MSS., incinding Verona fragm. and Oud., 
and perhaps supported by a qaotation in 
Xonios, read 'maltosqae per annoa/ an 
interpolation, as Wagn. plansibly co^jec- 
tares, derived from 4. 206. 

295.] Imitated from Locr. 1. 202, 
" Mnitaqae vivendo vitalia vincere saecla ;" 
Id. 8. 948, «Omnia si pergas vivendo vincere 
faecla." 'VoWens,' roUing, and so going 
throogh. Comp, "tot volvere casus,'* 
A. 1. 9. A parallel use of 'oondere' 
has been noticed £. 9. 62. The notion 
implied in 'volvens' would be more natu- 
niUy coapled with 'saecala,' as in "vol- 
venda dies," A. 9. 6. But such inversions 
are not rare. ' Many are the posteritiee. 



many the generations of men that it rolls 
along, and lives down yictoriously, while 
stretching out its sinewy branching arms 
on all sides, it Supports with its central 
bulk the vast weight of their shade.' 

296.] * Tum,' in this and other passages, 
appears to indicate a point in a narration 
or description, not neoesslEirily a point of 
time, and generally the last point, so as to 
be nearly = "denique." Comp. £. 2. 49, 
A. 1. 164., 4. 260., 6. 677.. 7. 76. It 
seems hardly necessary with Heyne to 
divide the poetical picture logically, and 
say, that the depth of the roots is the 
canse, flrst, of the firmness (t. 293) and 
long life (w. 294, 296) of the tree; 
secondly, of its power to bear the weight 
of iU boughs (vY. 296, 297). Ribbeck 
adopts * pandens ' from Qud. 

298.] ' A vineyard shoold not face the 
west: a hazel should not be planted to 
Support the vine : cuttings should not be 
taken from the top, either of the vine or of 
its supporter : a blunt knife should not be 
applied to the young plant : a wild olive 
should not be used as a snpporter, as it is 
apt to catch fire, and the whole plantation 
may be bumt down.' Virg. despatches in 
a few lines a number of miscellaneous pre- 
cepts relative to vines, ending with an or- 
namental description. The precept ' Neve 
tibi ad solem,' &c. is noticed by Col. (3. 
12), and Plin^ (17. 2), but with an in- 
timation that it was not generally received. 
Their own view, as well as that of Pblla- 
dius (6. 6), is that the aspect of a vineyard 
should varv with the climate. 

299.] Fliny (17. 24) nays of the vine 
"odit et corylum." 'Flagellum' is the 
tender shoot at the end of the branches of 
the vine. Varro 1. 81, "Quam vocant 
minorem flagellum, maiorem etiam unde 
uvae nascuntur palmam." Catnll. 60 (62). 
62, " vitis . . . lamiam continffit suramum 
radice flagellum." ' Summa nagella ' does 
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Summa pete, aut summa defringe ex arboxe plantas ; 300 

TantuB amor terrae ; neu ferro laede retunao 

Semina ; neve oleae silvestris insere tnmcoa : 

Nam saepe incautis pastoribus ezcidit ignis, 

Qui, furtim pingui primum sub cortice tectus, 

Bobora conprendit, firondesque elapsus in altaa 305 

Ingentem caelo sonittim dedit; inde secutus 

Per ramoB victor perque alta cacumina regnat» 

Et totum involvit fiammis nemus, et ruit atram 

Ad caelum picea crassus caligine nubem, 

Praesertim si tempestas a vertice silvis 31 o 

Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus. 

Hoc ubi, non a stirpe valent caesaeque reverti 



not mean the end of tbe shoot, bat the 
■hoot at the top of the vine. For the pre- 
cept that cuttingB are not to be made fh>m 
the topmoflt thoots, comp. Ool. 8. 10. 
Fliny 17. 14 Tecommends the contrary. 

300.1 « Destringe/ Heyne; bot aU lüb- 
beck's MSS. give ' deflringe/ a word nsed 
bv VaiTO (1. 40), who oppoees it to ** de- 
plantare," the latter being the lern violent 
mode of Separation. The word here ia not 
to be prcssed, as it is not the manner of 
rcmoying the braneh, bat the part fmok 
which the branch ia remoTed, that forma 
the point of the precept. ' Arbore,' the troe 
which sapportfl the vine. ' Plantas/ cat« 
tings for the *' aeminarinm " (see note on v. 
267). Pliny 17. 14 refers to thia pasaage, 
which he seems to anderstand of trees in 
general, while he sapposes Virg. to be 
speaking of cuttings ibr grafttng. 

801.] 'Tautns amor terrae:' so great 
18 their love for the earth that when they 
are far from it they are less Tigorons. 
' Ferro retunso :' for thia precept compare 
Col. 4. 24. ' Semina,' the young vines or 
trees ; see note on v. 268. 

302.] Wagn., from the reading of Med. 
'oleas, haa introduced *olea,* giving* in- 
sere ' the technioal meaning of grafting, 
and anderstanding the cantion tobe against 
griifbing the olive on the ' oleaster,' a view 
apparently snpported by Palladias (5. 2), 
who givea directions for safdy grafting 
the olive on the oleaster withoat the risk 
of this bad resnlt from a fire. Bat this 
involves an extremely awkward Insertion 
of an isolated precept aboat the olive in 
the midst of precepts aboat the vine, 
which are apparently continaed down to 
V. 420, where there is a distinct trandtion 
to the olive ; nor does Columella seem to 



be aware of any danger to the olive frora 
the Oleaster (6. 9). It aeema better theo 
to retatn * oleae' and imderstand 'Insere ' 
of planÜng in tho " arbostom,'' aa in CoL 5. 
7, ''Arboribos rampotinis si framentom 
non inseritor." 'Insere' wDl thns = 
'intersere,' v. 299. It appean from Fliny 
17. 23, tiiat the olive, if not too lea^, was 
fireqoently naed aa a snpporter, tooagh 
Theophr. Ckaa. Plant. 8. 1^ eondemns it 
aa drawing too mach nonriahment from 
tbe vine. There was an indooement to 
plant the 'Oleaster ' and ' oorylits ' amoog 
other trees, as af!brding fbliage for the 
Ibod of catüe, OoL 5. 9. Hence perfaaps 
the present caation. 

304.] The tree is oalled awrbr mk 
Xiro^y, Theophr. H. P. 5. 10, a&d said to 
be göod for boming. 

£)6.] 'Secntos," mnning along the 
wood. Comp. A. 8. 482, "6ammiaqoe 
sequacibas iras.'* The word, as Madeane 
remarks on Pers. Pnü 5, is nsed where, 
fftrictiy speaking, there is no notion of fd- 
lowing a lead ; bat the image seems always 
to be that of fbUowing, wbether or no 
there is actnally any tfaing to foUow. 

307.] 'Dominates victononsly among 
the bninches and the sammlta that tower 
so high.' 

808.] 'Nema8,'the"arbastiim." 'Roit' 
of an impnlse from below : see on 1. 106. 

311.] 'Olomerat,' thickens or masaes; 
and so makes more intense, fiereer. ' Fe- 
rens ventns,' a fair wind, ^opbs or Mffos 
&yfftor : " fieret vento mora ne qnaferenti," 
A. 3. 473 ; " Exspectet fiuälemqae fhgam 
ventosqae ferentis," A. 4. 430. So oar 
sulors speak of < a carrying wind.' 

812.] "Hoc nbi: sabaodi oontigerit,'* 
Serv., an expressbn to which no parallel 
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PosBunt atque ima similefi reyirescere terra ; 
Infelix superat foliis oleaster amaris. 

Nee tibi tarn prudens qulsqtiam persuadeat anctor 315 
Tellurem Borea rigidam spirante movere. 
Rura gelu tum claudit hiemps ; nee semine iacto 
Concretam patitur radicem adfigere terrae. 
Optuma vinetis eatio, cum vere rubenti 
Candida yenit avia longis invisa colubris, 330 



bas been adduoed. Wakef. oonnects ' hoc ' 
with ▼. 314^ taking 'aU' with «Talent' 
and ' poasunt,' « thuB» when the vines are 
trreparablj ii\jared, jou have only tlie wild 
olive left/ there being varions paaiiages in 
Liucr. where 'hoc' is uied similarly, with 
•ubi' foUowing, e.g. 4. 860, "Hoc, tibi 
stiffugit sensam simul angalas omnis. Fit 
quasi ut ad tornam Bazomm stmcta tna- 
mur." The authoritj for this pnnctoa- 
tion as oompared with the other makes it 
plausible; bnt it does not seem so well 
Buited to express the sense required. Virg. 
wonld hardly say ' the wild olive sorvires 
in the case where thevines cannot recover/ 
as bis meaiung evidently is that the vines 
never recover. < Non a stirpe Talent ' is 
a Condensed expression for '* stirpe v^ent 
et a stirpe fepnllalant ;" their stock no 
more shows lifo. 'Qae' is disjonctiye. 
• Valent,' sc. « vites." « Caesae,* when the 
bnmt stock has been ent (to make it grow 
again). 

313.] 'Ima terra,' from the earth at 
their roots. 

814.] 'Infelix,' harren. 'Soperat' = 
"solos snperest." See on ▼. 235. In 
translating we might say ' is lefl master of 
the field.' ' Foliis amaris ' seems to be an 
implied Opposition to the "dulces nvao" 
that have been lost. The bittemess wonld 
not hinder their being good for fodder; 
comp, "salices carpetis amaras," E. 1. 
79. 

315 — 846.] ' Do not plant vines in win- 
ter, bnt in spring or towards the end of 
antnmn. Spring is the season when all 
natare is procreant and prolific, and when 
the weather iavonrs infant growth. It 
mnst have been in spring that the world 
itself was created. Were there no spring, 
young life wonld perish between the two 
extremes of cold and heat.' 

315.] ' Nee,' &c. =: " nee quisqnam tarn 
pmdens habeatnr ut tibi persnadeat." ' Let 
no adriser have snch credit for fbresight 
as to persnade yon.' 

316.1 Virg. isdissnading the vine-g^wer 
from pianting in winter, when thero are 



north Winds and frost. Comp. 1. 299. 
Herne, with Fbl., Rom., and anotber MS., 
and Konius s. v. ' Rigidos,' reads ' moveri,' 
which wonld seem rather to mean ' let no 
one persnade you of the fkct.' Wagn. 
restores ' movere ' on the authority of the 
bnlk of MSS. Ribbeck prefers the passive, 
on rhythmical grounds. 'Movere/ in order 
to make ' scrobes.' The passages qnoted 
by the oommentators from Cato, Fliny, 
Colnmella, &c., have referenoe rather to 
the weather than to the season, though one 
may be taken as implying the other. 

817.] I have replaced ' tum,' the com- 
mon reading, fbr 'tunc' (Med. Rom.), 
which I had formerly adopted. See on A. 
4 408. The divergence of the best MSS. 
here and elsewhere may make os pause : 
bnt their agreement in the great miyority 
of instances renders it probable on the 
whole that Virg. wonld not have nsed 
'tunc' before a consonant. 'Semine 
iacto,' a phrase properly relating to the 
•owing of com (1. 104) or other seed, is 
nsed of the pianting of trees. Comp. vv. 
268,302. 

818.] 'Concretam' may be taken as 
' concretam gelu,' the cpithet which wonld 
naturally bdong to ' terrae ' being ioined 
with ' radicem ;' bnt perhaps it is better 
to take it as equivalent to " ita ut con- 
crescat," sc. ' terrae.' Comp, daudian, 6 
Cons. Hon. 77, " Hinc tibi concreta radice 
tenacins haesit." " Id cuins semcn est," 
understood from what precedes, is the 
snbject of ' adfigere,' or perhaps ' semen ' 
itself, the young sboot. 

319.1 The old reading before Heins, 
inserted 'est' after «satio;' but all Rib- 
beek's MSS. omit it. 'Rubenti,' with 
flowers. " Ante novis rubeant quam prata 
coloribus," 4. 306. Col. 8. 14 says that 
▼ines should be planted in spring or au- 
tumn, according to the climate and the 
character of the soil, the time in the 
former case being from the middle of Feh. 
to the vemal equinox, in the latter from 
the middle of Oct. to Dec. 1. 

320.] •Avis,'i.e. "dconia," the stork. 
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Prima yel aatumni sub frigora, cum rapidus Sol 

Nondum hiemem contingit equifl, iam praeterit aestas. 

Ver adeo frondi nemorumy Ter utile silvis, 

Yere tument terrae et genitalia semina poscunt. 

Tum pater omnipotens feeundis imbribus Aether 325 

Coniugis in gremium laetae descendit, et omnis 

Magnus alit, magno commixtuB corpore, fetus. 

Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris, 

Et Venerem certis repetunt armenta diebus ; 

Parturit almuB ager, Zephyrique tepentibus auris 330 

Laxant arva sinus ; superat tener omnibus humor ; 

Inque novos soles audent se gramina tuto 



Jnv. 14. 74^ " Seipente doonia pnllM Nu- 
trit." Isidonu, Origines 12. 7, " Ciconiae 
veris nuntiae, aocietatis comites, serpen- 
tium hofltes." The stork seemt to be men- 
tioned here only omamentally, as ihe 
harbincer of spring. 

321.] 'Prima autainni frigora:' the 
fint cold days of aatuinn, i. e. the latter 
part of the season. See abore on y. 319. 
'Rapidns' is a perpetual epifcbet of the 
SUD, to be understood liko ** rapido aestu " 
(E. 2. 10), &c 

323.1 < Adeo ' can only be rendered in 
English by laying a stress on ' ver.' ' Ke- 
momm' and 'silvis' probably both mean 
the trees in the "arbastnm." * Frondi' 
roay be specified on account of its nae as 
food for cattle. 

324.1 * Tument :' Theophr. C. P. 3. 3, 
6py^ 8c [^ 7^] Uro)' fviic/AOS fl ical Btpfi^ 
Kai TO, rov hipos fxV ^^MM'^P^ ^^'''c 7^ 
9vBtaxvT6s rt Kai tußXatrriis icoi 6\As 
9brp€iHis im, The language of the fol- 
lowing passage is metaphortcal, and bor- 
rowed from physical generation. 

325.] Comp. Eur. fr. ine. 890. 9, 10, 
ip^ S* 6 atfiifhs ovpakhs ir\iiipo6ftt¥OS 
"Ofißpov TCirciir is yaia» 'A^poHriis Chro: 
Aesch. Danaides, fir. 43. Some identify 
' Aether ' and ' Tellus ' with Jupiter and 
Juno, and Virg. may have thought of the 
description II. 14. 346 foU. ; but the pas- 
sage contains rather a poetioo-physical 
than a theological view of the subject, and 
is evideutly suggested by Lucr. 1. 250, 
** pereunt imbres ubi eos pater Aether In 
gremium matris Terrai praecipitavit," Id. 
2. 992, " Omnibus ille idem (caelum) pater 
est unde alma liquentis Humoris guttas 
mater quum terra recepit," on both whieh 
1 see Munro. Comp, also £. 7. 60. 
' Gremium ' is an instanoe of 



the metaphorical langnage of the paasage. 
Comp. Terenoe^ Eunuch. 3. 5. 37. ' Lae- 
tae,' fruitful. 

327.] 'Alit fetus 'is a departnre from 
the fig^re of the marriage of heaven and 
earth to the common and natural idea of 
the fertilizing effect of showers. ' Magnus 
. . . magno :' Virg. is fond of such com- 
binations. Comp. 1. 190, " Magnaque 
cum roaffno veniet tritura calore." Per- 
haps he leamt them from LucretinB, e.g. 
1. 741, " Et graviter mag^ magno ceci- 
dere ibi casu." But /liyas fA€ya\maTl is 
as old aa Homer. 

328.] This rektea to the loves of the 
birds. Lucr. 1. 10, 

" Nam simul ac species patefacta est rema 

diei 
Et reserata viget genitabilis aura Fisvoni, 
Aeriae primum volucres te, Diva, tnum- 

que 
Significant initum, perculsae corda tus 

vi." 

' Avia virgulta' = " virgulta in aviis nlvis.*' 

330,331.1 Comp. "Zephyro putris se 

glaeba resolvit," 1. 44. Here, owing to 

the long metaphor which has preceded, 

* sinus,' which is also metaphorical, is sub- 
stituted for " glaebam." ' Laxo ' is much 
the sameas " solvo." Pal., Rom., Oud. and 
two other of Ribbeck's curuves have 

* trementibus,' which cannot be right 
' Superat,' abounds. Comp. Lucr. 5. 806, 
" Multus enim calor atque humor super- 
abat in arvis," and see on v. 235. ' Tener 
humor,* Lucr. 1. 809. 

832.] ' Gramiua ' is the reading of the 
vast miyority of MSS. * Germina ' how- 
ever is found in ono or two copies, and 
has been read by most of the latcr editors 
on the authority of Celsus apud Philarg. 
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Gredere ; nee metuit surgentis pampinus austros 

Aut actum caelo magnis aquilonibus imbrem, 

Sed trudit gemmas et frondes explicat oixinis. 335 

Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 

InluxJBse dies aliumve habuisse tenorem 

Crediderim : ver illud erat^ ver magnus agebat 

Orbis, et hibemis parcebant flatibus Euri : 

Gum primae lucem pecudes hausere, virumque 340 

Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis. 



The latter reftding wonld create a taa- 
tology with what follows; and 'gra- 
mina ' U supported by Horace, 4 Od. 7. 1, 
** redeant iam g^mina campis Arboribus- 
que oomae." Bat tbe question is very dif- 
6cult, as Virg. in what he says of the frnit- 
fnlness of the soil xnay have been thinking 
mainly of the vine. ' Credunt se in novoa 
aoles ' is probably a oondensation of " cre- 
dnnt se solibns *' and *' trudunt ae in soles," 
posribly with a farther reference to the ex- 
presrion " in dies." ' Solee ' are the suns of 
each day. <Novi/ becanse they are the 
beginning of the wann seaaon. Virg. pro- 
bably here had in bis eye Lncr. 5. 7§3 foU. 
* As the new snns dawn, the herbage ven- 
tarea to enconnter them with safety : and 
the young vine-branch hasno fear that the 
sonth wind will get up, or that the mighty 
north will send a burst of nun from the 
sky, but pota out its buds, and nnfolds all 
ita leavet.' 

336.] * Crescentis' = "nascentis," which 
Bentley on Manil. 2. 428 wiabed to read. 
Doederlein, Lat. Syn. 6. 86, oonsiders 
*'cresoo" to be a nenter inchoative ftom 
" creo," This and the following linea mean 
that the world was bom in spring; not 
that the first ages of the world were per- 
petnal spring. 

838.] ♦ Ver illnd erat :' comp. A. 3. 173, 
" Xec sopor illud erat." ' It was spring- 
tide that the great globe was keeping.' 
Gerda comp. CatulL 66 (68). 16, " lucun- 
dam cum aetas florida ver ageret." 

339.1 'Hibemis,' &c. : there was no 
sign of Winter. ' Fbroebant flatibos,' like 
the common phrase "parcere altcui," spared 
them, that is, forbore to pat them forth. 

340.1 'Hanrio' b osed for drinking 
throngh the eyes and ears as well as 
throagh the month, A. 4. 359., 10. 899. 
Bat light and air are not unfreqnently 
confonnded, pnre ether being suppoeed to 
be liquid flame. 

341.] ' Ferrea ' is the reading of nearly 
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all the MSS. Bat the second reading of 
Med., found also in one other copy, is 
' terrea,' which is found in most of the 
MSS. of Lactantius, Inst. 2. 11 (Paris ed. 
1748), approved by Bentley on Hör. Epod. 
2. 18, and has been adopted by Wagn. and 
the later editors in general. It is however 
by no means certain that Lact, really read 
' terrea,' as, though he quotes the passage 
to show that some ancient thinkers held 
"homines ceteraque animalia sine uUo 
artiftce orta esse de terra," he might feel 
that ' dnris capat extolit arvis ' warranted 
bis assertion ; and the same may be said of 
a gloss in FhiUrgyrias, which is mach to 
the same effect. ' Terrea ' in the sense of 
* made of earth ' (** terreos agger " Varro 
R. R. 1. 14) might possibly have been in- 
tended, as Mr. Munro (Jonm. Phil.) think«^ 
to express compendiously the stränge theory 
of generation from earth maintained by 
Lucr. 5. 808 ; in that case however Virg. 
would hardly have osed 'duris,' as there 
Lucr. rather dwells on the softness of the 
earth (** moUia terrae arva " v. 780), which 
he supposes (w. 811 fbll.) to have been füll 
of Juices like a mother's milk. * Ferrea,' 
on the other band, is supported by '' Unde 
homines naü durum genus," 1. 63 (note), 
as Serv. says, as well as by Lucr. 5. 925, 
" Et genus humanum multo fuit illud in 
arvis Durius ut decuit tellus quod dura 
creasset," and is in complete keeping with 
Virg. 's dominant feeling, the glorification 
of labour. Serv. aptly ezpresses the mean- 
ing, "procreata ex lapidibus ad laborem." 
Bentley's objection that 'ferrea' would in- 
troduce an unseasonable reference to the 
iron age will not have weight with those 
who have observed the fluctuating charac- 
ter of Virg.'s lang^uage about cosmogony. 
He does not ignore the story of the foor 
ages ; but he attempts to combine it with a 
more scientific view of creation and early 
history (comp. E. 6. 31 foU. with ib. 41, and 
see also A. 8. 314foll.); and as here he ii 
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Inmissaeque ferae silyifl et sidera caelo. 

Nee res huno tenerae possent perferre laborem, 

Si non tanta quies iret frigusque caloremque 

Inter^ et exciperet caeU indulgentia terras. 345 

Quod Buperest, quaecumque premes virgulta per agros, 



writing philoflophically, it is no wonder 
that he shonld not have goarded against 
employing a tenxi which might be andere 
stood in a mythological senae. 

342.J The stars are looked upon as the 
living inhabitanta of heaven, as the men of 
earth, and the beaata of the woods; Or. 
M. 1. 73, 

"Ken regio foret nlla Bois animantiboa 

orba, 
Astra tcnent caeleste aolom fonnaeqae 

deörum, 
CeBsemnt nitidis habitandae pisctboa 

nndae, * 

Terra feras cepit, volucres agitabilis aer." 

See also G. 4. 227 (note). 

843.] This verse, with the two following, 
refers to the beneficence of spring gene- 
rally. ' Res tenerae ' are the yonng plants, 
bnds, &c., not like " ipse tener mundi oon- 
creverit orbis " in E. 6. 84. Comp. Lncr. 
1. 179, "et vivida tellas Tuto res teneras 
effert in Inminis oras." Comp. Lucr. 5. 
1213, "quoad moenia mundi Et taciti 
('solliciti' Lachm. aiter BenÜey) motus 
nunc possent ferre laborem." *Uanc la- 
borem/ all the trials to which plants are 
exposed. So the word is applied to tblngs 
inanimate 1. 79, 150, and below, v. 372. 
'Sufferre,' the first reading of Med., is 
perhaps not improbable, as the less com- 
mon word ; bnt it would be hazardons to 
Substitute it for the reading of all the 
other oopies, only one having a variety, 
' proferre,' while in another the first syl- 
lable of * perferre ' is in an erasure, 

344.] 'Tanta quies' is ezplained by 
'hunc laborem' — <so great a respite.' 
Pal. has ' calorque,' which Philarg. main- 
tains to have been the original reading, 
supporting the form from Plautus (Mcrc. 5. 
2. 19), " Nee calor nee frigus metuo neque 
ventum neque grandinem," where some 
MSS. unmetrically read ** calorem." There 
however the later editors get rid of the 
difficulty by punctuating before " metuo," 
and making " calor" and " frigus" subjects 
of " opsistet " in the preceding line. Here 
of course it is merely a grammarian's ex- 
pedient for obviating the hypermeter 
(comp, notea on v. 69 above, A. 4. 629., 6. 



88, &c.), which other MSS. (induding 
Gud. corrected) dispose of more annplv, 
if less leamedly, by omitting the final 
•que.* 

845.] 'Ezcipere' in its moat geoeral 
sense seems to imply reoeiving from or 
after some one or something ^se; comp. 
Lucr. 5. 829 " ex aUoque alius atatua ex- 
cipere omnia debet," wlüch ViT]g. may 
have had in bis mind. Thus "exciper« 
hospitio " denotea that tlie gpest is received 
ttom or after a joumey, Hör. 1 S. 5. 1. 
" Ezcipere infantem " is said of the nurse 
who receives a new-bom child from its 
mother, Juv. 7. 195. Here the müder 
skies receive the earth after the severer 
weather. Possibly the poet may be think . 
ing of the earth as annnally bom into a 
State of infancy in spring, which is Voss's 
view. In any case this and the two pre- 
vious lines seem to refer to the genexal 
efTect of spring on the earth, resnming 
the subject from v. 335, not, as Mr. Munro, 
following an earlier opinion, thinks, to 
the time of the creation. Virg. doubtless 
had Lucr. 5. 818 foll. before him;bat> 
as he often does, he haa taken the thought 
and given it a new application. 

346--353.] ' Young sets should be ma- 
nnred and well oovered up with earth, and 
have porous stones or shells buried with 
them, that water and air may get to them 
better. It is well, too, to place a large 
stone or piece of earthenware by them, to 
shield them from rain and heat.' 

846.] * Quod Bupercst,' a Lucretian tran- 
sition, which occurs several timea in Virg. 
also. Here it indicatea a retnm from the 
praises of spring to matters more properly 
didactic. ' Via^ulta :' Theophr. C. P. 3. 5. 
7, from whom Virg. took this precept, ap- 
plies it to trees in general. It is, therc- 
fore, probably not to be taken here of the 
vines alone, but also of the trees in the 
" arbustum," like " silvestria virgulta," v. 
2, in spite of CoL 3. 15, who quotea this 
passage with referenoe to vines. There 
seems to be no suffident authority for say- 
ing that ' preroere ' must mean propagating 
by layers, though no doubt the woid 
might appropriately be so used, aa in r. 
26. It cannot mean propagation by layers 
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Sparge fimo pingui, et multa memor occule terra, 
Aut lapidem bibulum, aut sqiialentis infode conchas, 
Inter enim labentur aquae, tenuisque subibit 
HalituSy atque animos toUent sata ; iamque reperti, 
Qui saxo super atque ingentis pondere testae 
Urguerent ; hoc effiisos munimen ad imbris. 
Hoc, ubi hiulca siti findit canis aestifer arva. 
Seminibus positis, superest diducere terram 
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in 4i. ISl, ''LUiA, verbexiasque premens 
vescumqne papaver." Here then, um there, 
we may interpret it * to plant/ the notion 
l>eiiig that of burying in the earth, ab 
in Hör. Epod. 1. 83, "terra premam." 
' Qnaecamqne ' too is perhaps agalnst oar 
sappofiing that the vine alone is meant. 

347.] * Memor occale ' = " memento oc- 
cnlero. Virg. in these preoepts has evi- 
dently horrowed from Theophr. 1. c, who 
lays down a nnmber of different mies 
with different objects, and adapted to dif- 
ferent boiIb. From these Virg. has to all 
appeaninoe selected very indiscriminately. 
'rhos, the stones in Theophr. answer dif- 
ferent pnrposes, heing nsed both to collect 
the water abont the roots and to draw 
it off from them, according to the tem- 
peratnre of the soil. Nothing is said abont 
the poronsness of the stones, and the 
Word which seems to answer to *bibulam,' 
varifids, occnrs as an epithet of ^/xof, 
sand. The 'oonchae' are not mentioned, 
nnleas we snppose this to be a mistransla- 
t ion of 6irrptucoy, The 6arpaKov in Theophr. 
is to be nsed to keep together the earth 
which is to be laid round the root of the 
shoot. The word woold be natnrally 
translated in Latin by ' testa,' bnt the nse 
to which the 'testa' is here put, ▼. 351, 
does not correspond; and mention is made 
by Theophr. of a practioe of burying a 
Ktpofios ftiU of water by the side of the 
root. Col. 1. c. supposes Virg. to mean 
that stones were to be placed abont the 
root to keep off heat and oold; though he 
himself recommends the practioe as pre- 
venting the roots of one tree from becoming 
entan^ed with those of another. ' Aut r' 
Keightley remarks that the alternative is 
Singular. Bnt it seems to come from 
llieophr. 1. c., who mentions stones, not 
the 'lapis bibulns,' as performing some- 
thing of the same office as manure. ' Lapis 
bibnlns' is "lapis arenarius," sandstone, 
according to Serv. ' Squalentis,' rongh; 
the primary meaning of the word. Comp, 
liücr. 2. 422—425, where "squalor" is the 
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opposite of *' laeror." Bough shells wonld 
leave interstioes for the water. 

849.] 'Tennis halitna:' comp, "tennes 
pluviae " 1. 92. 

850.] ' Halitus,' probably from the era- 
poration of the water. * Animos toUent :' 
' " Postquam filiolum peperit, animos sus- 
tulit," Pkut. Truc. 2. 8. 10. In A. 9. 127 
it is nsed of raising the spirits of another. 
* lamqu^,' and before now. ' lam ' = Ijtri» 
"Vidi iam iuvenem premeret cum serior 
aetas Maerentem stultos praeteriisse dies." 
Tibull. 1. 4. 33. ' Beperti,' like " quid di- 
cam," 1. 104^ &c., a merely rhetorical di- 
max. 

861.1 'Super' goes with 'urguerent.' 
It can hardly be meant that the stone or 
potsherd is to be laid on the plant, which 
would then be likely to be crushed, so that 
we must snppose that they are intcnded to 
overhang it. Theophr. means them to 
beput at the side of it. Mr. Long says, 
"The 'testa' will prevent the earth Arom 
being washed away, a necessary precaution 
when the vines are on a slope : and it also 
prevents the ground round the roots from 
being parched and made hard." ' Atque ' 
is di^unctive. For 'ingentis' Med. a m. 
pr. and another MS. give ' ingenti,' and so 
Xfonius 8. V. ' Urguere.' 

352.] ' Hoc . . . hoc' is a repetition, not 
a distinction. ' Ad,' vp6t, with a view to, 
and in the case of things to be avoided, 
against. 

353.] 'Hiulca siti:' proleptic. 'When 
the sultry dog-star splits the thirsty jaws 
of the soU.' Catull. 66 (68). 62, "Quum 
gravis ezustos aestus hiulcat agros." 

354—361.] ' When the sets are plantcd, 
dig and plough the ground thoroughly, 
and make poles and roSa to assist the vines 
in climbing.' 

354.1 'Seminibus positis:' he seems 
now to De speaking exclusively of the vines. 
' Deducere ' is the reading of moet of the 
MSS., including Med. Rom. has 'didu- 
cere,' which seems alone suited to the sense, 
meaning <to break' and 'loosen.' "Di- 
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Saepius ad capita, et duros iactare bidentis, 355 

Aut presso exercere solum sub vomere, et ipsa 
Flectere luctantis inter vineta luveneos ; 
Tum levis calamoB et rasae hastilia virgae 
Fraxineasque aptare sudes, furcasque yalentis, 
Viribus eniti quarum et contemnere ventos 360 

Adsuescant^ summasque sequi tabulata per idmos. 



dudt scopolos et montem rumpit aceto/' 
Juv. 10. 153. The qaestion, as has been 
remarked befbre, was really one of ortho- 
g^phjr to tbe oopyista. Mr. Blackbnm 
however prefera ' dedncere,' snppoBing the 
precept to be that the.earth is to be oon- 
Btantly hoed up to the stems, the rains 
washing it away and exposing the roots. 
For the precept see Col. 4. 3, § 2, Arb. 
13. 

355.] 'Caput' U clearly naed for the 
root of the tree, a sense which it has 
repeatedly in Cato» e. g. c. 33, *' capita 
▼itinm per sementlm ablaqueato ; . . . cir- 
cnm capita addito stercas ; . . . drcnni ca- 

g'ta sarrito." Comp. Aristot. de Long, et 
rev. Vitae 6. 7, rh yiLp &¥» rov 0vroO «a) 
ic*^M\ii ii pl{a i<rrt. He has before used 
Kt^aXoßapTj of treea with heävy roots. In 
Col. 3. 10, &c., and in Cic. De Sen. 15, 
' Caput' bears a totally diflferent sense, 
the npper branches of the vine. So the 
Word has opposite senses as applied to 
rivers: see on 4. 319. The 'bidens' is 
a two-pronged hoe, with a head weigh- 
ing about ten poands, and nsed more Uke 
a pickaxe than a hoe, whence 'iactare' 
(Keightley). The weight is denoted by 
" valido oonsneta bideuti Ingemere," Lucr. 
5. 208. 'Duros,' massive; but used in 
tbis oonnezion tbe word denotes that the 
work is to be severe and the work done 
thoroughly, Hke the epithets in vv. 237, 
264. Col. 3. 13 mentions digging and 
ploughing as alternatives, the distance 
between the rows being regulated accord- 
ing to the employment of one or the other, 
from five to seven feet where there is 
digging, from seven to ten wbere there is 
ploughing. ' Iactare :' the verb seems to 
imply difficulty in wielding the implement, 
the workman being glad, as it were, to 
dismiss it from his hand, as the frequenta- 
tive denotes that it is to be done con- 
stantly nevertheless, so that both point to 
thorough unremitting work. 

856.] How little confidencc can be 
placed in a single copyist, even of a first- 
rate MS., is shown by the fact that the 
original reading of the end of tbis line in 



Med. is ' submoveret ipsa.' 

357.] < Flectere,' i. e. to ploogh 1 
well as up and down the linea of vines ; 
" Transversis adversisque solcis," CoL 1. c. 
This was made possible by the regulär in- 
tersecting avenues. Comp. vv. 277 foll. 
notes. In that case, according to CoL, ten 
feet every way were left in pUnting; bat 
he adds that this only answers where the 
Boil is unusually productive. ' Vineta :' 
the word is used in its proper sense, the 
plural being natural in a precept, — 'Up 
and down your vineyards.' ' Luctantis»' 
like 'saepius,' 'duros,' and 'presso^' de- 
notes the pains that are to be bestowed. 

858.^ This would almost oorrespond to 
the tnuning of espalier vines (" pedatio," 
"iugatio"), described by Col. 4. 12, &c 
But it is dear from v. 361 that the " ar- 
busta " are still referred to. The * caUuni ' 
seem to be the " arundines " of Varro 1. 8, 
which were used fbr the " Inga," or cross 
pieoes, the 'rasae hastilia virgae,' spear- 
like wands made of peeled rods, the ''has- 
tilia de vepribus " of Columella. Pal. has 
'rassa'('rasa'). 

359.] The 'sudos' and 'furcae,' as Mr. 
Blackbum says, are probably the upright 
pieces, which are forked at the top, tbe 
other being inserted in them horiiontally. 
' Valentis ' is the reading of Med., Rom., 
and others. Heyne has 'bioomis' (so 
Verona ftagm. and Canon, a m. pr.), which, 
as Wagn. remarks, is a mistaken repeti- 
tion from 1. 264. 

360.] 'Quarum viribus,' abL in- 
strum., like "quarum auxilio." 'Eniti,' 
climb. Comp. v. 427, " ad sidera raptim 
Vi propria nituntur." ' Inniti,' the read- 
ing of Canon, (a m. pr.), would be less 
fordble. 

361.} 'Tabulata,' stories, were the 
snocessive branches of the eJm to which 
the vines were trained, the intermediate 
boughs being removed ; they were to be 
at least three feet apart, and were not to 
be in the same perpendicular line, lest the 
düster han&^ng from the 'tabolatum' 
above should hd iniured by t^at below. 
Col. 6. 6. 
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Ac dum prima noyis adolescit frondibus aetas, «iL^^ 
Parcendum teneris, et, dum se laetus ad auras 
Palmes agit laxis per purum inmissus habenis, 
Ipsa acie nondum falcis temptanda^ sed uncis 
Garpendae manibus frondes, interque legendae. 
Inde ubi iam validis amplexae stirpibus ulmos 
Exierinty tum strmge comas, tum bracchia tonde ; 
Ante reformidant ferrum ; tum denique dura 
Exerce inperia, et ramos compesce fluentis. 

Texendae saepes etiam et pecus omne tenendum, 



r" 



365 



370 



362—370.] <When the vine is quite 
yoang» leave it tlone : whea it begins to 
shoot out its branches, plack off the super- 
fluoQS leaves with the hand ; wben it has 
<x)me to its streng^h, theu, axid not tili 
then, use the knife.' 

362.] The pruDing of the vine, "pu- 
taUo" or " pampinatto." *Novis fhmdibns' 
18 probably the ablative. Comp. Lncr. 
3. 449, " Inde ubi robostiB adolevit viribus 
aetas." 'Puoendam teneris:' the aame 
precept is given by Theophr. (C. P. 3. 9) 
and Cato (33), bat Col. (4. 11) condemns 
it. With the structure of the passage 
Forb. comp. A. 7. 364 foll. 

363.] There are three periods, 1. when 
joa must leave the yonng vine entirely 
alone, 2. when yon may plack off the 
leaves bat not ase the knife, 3. when yon 
may ose the knife. 'Laetas' seems to 
qnalify ' agit,' as if it had been " laetum." 
Comp. A. 1. 314, 439., 2. 388. ' While the 
vine-branch is pnshing its way exultingly 
into the sky, laanched into the void in ftill 



364.1 'Agit' is here ased of g^wing 
jxpwm^ as of growing downwards in the 
phnue "radioes agere." Comp, the lan- 
goage aboat the «aescnlos," vv. 291, 292. 
'Laxis,' &c.: comp. Lucr. 6. 786, "Arbo- 
ribosqae datum est variis exinde per aaras 
Crescendi magnom inmissis certamen ha- 
benis." ' Per purum ' occars Hör. 1 Od. 
84. 7, for a doudless sky, like "pura sab 
nocte," E. 9. 44. TJsed in this sense here, 
the Word would be a rather unmeaning 
piece of pictnresqne, so that if we make it 
aoy thixig more than a synonyme for 
** aether," we must suppoee the reference 
to be to the freedom of the empty sky, 
like " pura terra " of a deared soil, " porös 
locus" of groond not boilt on, "porae 
pdateae" of unobstracted streets, espe- 
cially as Virg. has already stated it to be 
an olject that the branches sbould be 



allowed to expatiate, 5. 287, " in vacoum 
poterunt se extendere rami." Comp, 
"acra per vacuum," 3. 109 note. 'In- 
missus,' launched freelv into the air; 
thongh the word is evidently taken from 
"inmisös habenis" in Lucr., which is re- 
presented by 'laxis,' acoording to Virg.'s 
habit of hinting at one mode of expression 
while actually using another. 

365.1 * Ipsa,' sc. "vitis," as distinguished 
from the leaves. For the ellipse, comp. 
" quaeque," v. 270. ' Acie ' is the reading 
of Mea. a m. pr., Rom., Verona fragm. 
oorrected, and Oud.; Pal. and Med. a 
m. s. have 'acies.' The origin of the cor- 
rection, which is older than the time of 
Serv., is obvious. ' Temptanda ' may per- 
haps imply a dangerous experiment. 

366.1 ' Interlegendae,' picked out. 

367.' Med. (second reading) and some 
other MSS. (none of lUbbeck's) liave ' viri- 
bus' for 'stirpibus.' 

368.] ' Exierint,' shot up. Comp. v. 8], 
" Exiit ad caelam . . . arbos." Med. and 
Rom. have ' tone ' twice in this verse, and 
Rom ' tunc ' in the next : see however on 
v. 317 above. 

369.] ' Tum denique ' here = " tum de- 
mum:" 'denique' answering to 'ante' 
here as to "antea" in Cic. ad Fam. 9. 14, 
" Tantum accessit ad eum amorem, ut mihi 
nunc denique amare videar, antea dilexisse." 

370.J 'Then is the time to set up a 
streng govemment, and keep down the 
luxunance of the boughs.' With the meta- 
phor in < inperia,' comp. 1. 99. There is the 
same feeling in Shaksp- Richard ii. Act 3. 
Sc. 4, 

Go thou, and like an execotioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in oor oommonwealth : 
All most be eqoal in our govemment. 

For * fluentis' Rom. has ' valentis.' 
371_S97.] <The cattle should be kept 
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Praecipue dum frons tenera inprudensque laboruxn ; 
Gui super indignas hiemes solemque potentem 
Silvestres uri adsidue capreaeque sequaces 
Inludunt, pascuntur oves avidaeque ijiTencae. 
Frigora nee tantum cana concreta pruina^ 
Aut grayis incumbens scopulis arentibus aestas, 
Quantum illi nocuere greges, durique venenum 
Dentis, et admorso signata in stirpe cicatrix. 



375 



from the vineB when yoang. Bnffidoes and 
roes are wone enemies to them than 
Boorcbing heat or killing oold. Henoe the 
ffoat has been from time immemorial sacri- 
ioed to Bacchus, both in Attäca, at the Dio- 
njma, and in our Italian vintage r^oieings.' 

871.] Senr. mentions another reading, 
' Tezendae sepes et iam pecna omne tenen- 
dnm/ which acconnts fbr the omisdon of 
'et' befbre 'pecns' in Med. a m. p. and 
flome other oopiea. ' Tenendum/ here not 
* shut in/ bnt < shnt out/ Comp, the double 
meaniug of *ifyuv and "arcere." Rom. 
and another MS. have ' tuendum/ which 
has a different sense : see on v. 195. Some 
MSS. (none of Uibbeck's) add * est/ which 
was the reading befbre Heins. 

372.] < Labornm/ trials. Comp. v. 343 
above, note. 

873.] * Super/ besides, not more than. 
The comparison comes in v. 376. * Indig- 
nas :' Senr. on E. 10. 10, qnotes " indignas 
turris " from Ennius in the sense of '* mag- 
nas." If this is true, which without the 
context it may be unanfe to assume on the 
authority of Serv., the idea must be that 
of immoderateness, already notioed in the 
case of '* inprobus.*' It may here however 
be very well ezplained with referenoe to 
the tendemess of the young vine, and 
rendered * cruel.' The plural ' hiemes ' naay 
mean either winters or winter weather, just 
as "soles" may mean either summers or 
sunny days. There is the same doubt in 
Hör. 3 Od. 1. 32. ' Solemque potentem :' 
comp. 1. 92, " rapidive potentia solis." We 
may render * oppressive * or * tyrannoos.' 

374.] *Uri:* the 'urus* was properW 
a wild animal mentioned by Caesar (B. G. 
6. 28) and Fliny (8. 15) as a native of the 
Hercynian forest in Germany. Here and 
in 3. 532 the name is applied to the bufia- 
loes of Italy. 'Capreae' Pal., Verona 
fragm., Gud., and doubtless Bom., which 
has 'capraeae;' 'caprae' Med., which 
Wagn. prefers, partly from a mistaken 
notion of its soperior authority. It seems 
more like the manner of Virg. to keep the 
arch-offcnder, the goat, to the last (v. 380), 



and then to indicate bis crime rather than 
mention it plainly, at the same time that 
the description of bis punishment and the 
attendant circumstances keeps him pro- 
minently before the reader's mind. See 
notes on 3. 237., £. 6. 29. For the fond- 
ness of roes for vines, comp. Hör. 2 S. 4. 
43, '* Vinea submittit capreas non semper 
edulis." 'Sequaces' means penecatin^, 
at the same time that it seems to give i» 
fnctnre of the deer dimbing the rock, as it 
were, afler the vine, which cannot escape 
even there. With the reading 'caprae' 
Wagn. well comp. E. 2. 64, " Florentem 
cytisum sequitur lasciva capdla." 

375J ' Inludunt,' disportthemaelTeswith 
it. 'Pucuntur/ &c. : the oommentators 
repeat *< quam "from 'cui/ but the yas- 
sage is probably parallel to w. 207, 208 
(note), the only difference being the ab- 
sence of the ooi\junction here which is 
found there. 

376.] Comp. Lucr. 8. 20, *nir acri 
concreta pruina." Virg. in boirowing the 
expression, has rather awkwardly changcd 
** nix " into * frigora,' which ca|i hardly be 
said to be oongealed by frx)8t. 'No cold 
that hoar frost ever congealed, no sumjner 
that ever smote heavily on the parching 
rocks, has been so fatal to it as the hcrds, 
and the venom of their sharp tooth, and the 
wound impressed on the stem that tbey 
have gnawed to the quick.' 

377.] 'Scopulis:' referring to the vine- 
yards on the terraced rocks. So v. 522, 
" Mitis in aprids coquitur vindemia saxis." 

378.] The oommentators do not say 
whether 'Uli' is to betaken as nominative 
with 'greges,' or as dative after 'nocuere.' 
The latter seems neater. ' Venenum den- 
tis :' comp. V. 196, " urentis culta capellas." 

379.] The MSS. present a variety of 
readings. Pal. having 'admorsum,' Rom. 
'admorsu,' Med. 'a morso' altered into 
'a morsü/ while Gud. and two other of 
Ribbeck's cursives (one corrected) give 
'admorso/ This seems to show that in 
early times there were fbur rival readings, 
'ad morsum/ 'a morsu/ 'amono>,' 'ad- 
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Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 380 

Caeditur et veteres ineunt proscaenia ludi, 

Praemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 

Thesidae posuere, atque inter pocula laeti 

MoUibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres. 

Nee non Ausonii, Troia gens missa^ coloni 385 



xnorso.' The third, though obyioasly a 
'* Tox nihili," and probably arising from the 
BpdÜDg ' ammorao/ may perhaps have been 
read by Serr^ wboae oomment is "parti- 
cipiom est, ac si diceret abroeo," tbongfa 
the last Word may be an error for ' adroso.' 
Ribbeck restores the fint. But there can 
be no qaestion that the fourth, which is 
the common text, b right, the termina- 
tion» 88 Heyne suggests, having probably 
been altered by copyists who foand a diffi- 
culty in the gender. < Stirps/ as uaed by 
Yirg.» is masc in its literal, fem. in ito 
tra^erred aenae. It secma donbtfnl 
whether 'ad' in 'admordeo' intenaifiea, aa 
in " adamo/' or weakena, aa apparently in 
** acciäo" in which latter caae the prepon- 
tion might either denote near oompletion, 
or have a local fbrce, ' bitten about/ not 
' bitten through.' 

380.] For the custom, aee Varro, R. R. 
1. 2, and Ovid'a tranalation of the well- 
known linea of Evenns» F. 1. 853. The 
reason aangned ia probably fictitions, aa 
appeara ftom the fiict that the goat, though 
it gnawed the olive, was eapecially for- 
bidden to be ofiered to Pallas. ' Omniboa 
ans/ as we ^hould say, nniveraally. 

381.] ' Et ' ooaples its clause with the 
verbal only, not with the adverbial part 
of the claoae preceding. * Proacaenia,' 
wpoffK^¥iow, is the same aa Aoyciby, or the 
atage; irmiir/i being the aoene. Dict. A. 
* Tbeatnim.' 

882.] Heyne» to carry *non aliam ob 
cnlpam ' through the aentenoe and preaerve 
the OQntinnity, takes 'praemia' to be in 
appoaition to " caprum " nnderatood. Bat 
this ia too artificial; the words 'veteres 
inennt proscaenia ludi' intervene, and a 
digreasion is inevitable at v. 386. At the 
same time we may say that in * praemia,' 
as in ' otrea/ the goat, thongh neither ex- 
pressed nor onderstood grammatically, is 
alladed to. 'Ingeniis' Rom., 'ingentia' 
Med., Pal., Gad.,and another of Ribbeck'a 
cursives. Philarg. mentiona both. The 
latter waa the reading before Burm., 'in- 
gentes' beiog connected with 'Thesidae.' 
Bat the iact that 'ingeutis,' not 'in- 
gentea/ ia the form given by Ribbeck'a 



MSS. which Support the reading, with one 
exception, is itself a strong argument for 
'ingeniis,' unless we adopt an ingenious 
Gonjecture of Ribbeck's own, 'in gentis.' 
'Ingenia' may mean simply 'genius,' 
'men of genius/ or 'works of genius/ 
and where three shades of meaning are so 
dose and so equally applicable, it seems 
impoasible to aay positively which was 
nppermost in the writer'a mind. ' Pagoa 
et compta,' the acene of the Pftganidia 
and Compitalia, appear to be the Roman 
ecmivalent of irar* kypoU, Comp. Hör. 
1 £p. 1. 49, " Quis circum pagos et circum 
oompita pugnax Mag^a coronari con- 
temnat Olympia?" But it would be 
hazardous to presume that Virg. accu- 
rately diatingniahed between the varioua 
Dionysiac feativals. 'Caper' seems to 
point to rpoT^d/a, and 'pagos' to the 
common derivation of Kctfi^la from kA/iti. 
It ia poasible, too, that the poet may con- 
fuae the two ancient acoounta of the 
origin of rpayt^lila, that from the aacriflce 
of the goat, and that from the cuatom of 
giving the goat aa a prize. 

383.] 'Theaidae:' the Atheniana are 
called evtruBai by Soph. Oed. Col. 1067, 
and e^crcw rtficoi by Aeach. Eum. 462. 
Comp, alao Eum. 1026. 'Inter pocula 
laeti,' in their drunken joUity. We need 
not preea 'inter' ao aa to mean in the 
intervals of drinking. Persius has "inter 
pocula" 1. 30, "inter vina" 3. 100. ' In 
poculis" occuTs Cic. de Sen. 14. 

384.] 'Unctos saluere per utres,' the 
hrKto\iaafA6s, or game of dandng on the 
oiled skin of the he-goat which had been 
sacrificed. Dict. A. &(r«rc6A.fa. 

385.] This and the foUowing lines ap- 
pear to refer to the " Fescennina licentia " 
(Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 140) after the vintage, and 
not to the Liberalia at Rome on the 13th of 
March, for which aee Ov. F. 3. 713 foll.; 
but it ia not easy to speak positively. 'Troia 
gens misaa' is a foreshadowing of tiie 
Aeneid, at the same time that it intimstes 
here that the Italian festivities are not bor-* 
rowed from Greeco. With the construction 
comp. "Curibus parvis et paupere terra 
miasus," A. 6. 811. 
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Yersibufi incomptis ludunt risuque soluto, 

Oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda cavatis. 

Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina laeta, tibique 

Oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu. 

Hinc omnis largo pubescit vinea fetu, 390 

Gonplentur vallesque cavae saltusque profundi, 

Et quocumque deus circum caput egit honestum. 

Ergo rite suum Baccho dicemus honorem 

Carminibus patriis lancesque et liba feremiis, 

Et duct^s comu stabit sacer bircus ad aram, 395 



886.1 ' Venibns incomptis,' perhaps the 
"horridas ille Satamius nTuneras" of 
Horaoe, 2 Ep. 1. 167, whioh, whatever may 
have been its predse nature, a question 
about which there is a rery great variety of 
opinion, too g^eat to be even glanced at 
here, appeare to have been the national 
metre of Italy before tbe introduction of 
the metrefl of Greece ; thongh even this is 
disputed by sonic, who maintun that no one 
kind of metre was designated by the epithet, 
which they consider to have been a term of 
as vagne and general application as *in- 
oomptus' here, as we should say 'old world.' 

887.] 'Corticibus cavatis' abl. of the 
material. The bark, being na tnrally cnrved, 
forms a hollow when strippod Irrom the 
tree. ' Os ' for the mask, like ^pivmrow. 

888.] ' Per carmina laeta ' may be either 
'in the course of,' 'as they sing,' 'glad 
hymns,' or ' invoke tou by glad hymns.' 

389.] «Oscilla' (dim. of »'os" through 
" osculum ") were faoes of Bacchus which 
were hung on trees that they might tum 
every way with the wind in order to spread 
fertility every way. See Dict. A. 'oscillum,' 
where a representation of the 'oscilla' is 
given from an ancieut gem. Serv. men> 
tions various opinions, one of them con- 
necting 'oscilla' with the Attic o/c^pa 
(Dict. A.), a festival which seems to have 
been ov^Sikv wpbs Ai6yvü'oi^, another of a 
more mystic nature, which supposes the 
rites of Bacchus to symbolize the pnrifica- 
tion of the soul, the swinging of the 'os- 
cilla' Mpresenting the third and highest 
of the tliree modes of physical purification, 
by water, by Are, and by air. 'Mollia' 
is exphdned by Heyne and others as = 
"mobilia," 'easily swaycd by the wind,' 
• waving :' but it may be doubted whethcr 
any parallel instanoe can be adduced, 
ihongh a similar sense is given by some to 
"pilentismoUibus," A. 8, 666. The word 
is doubtlesH a derivative of "moveo :" but 
its physical sense appears to be restricted 



to things the paits of which yield to Uie 
touch. Perhape then we shaU do better 
to understand the word with Mr. Tates in 
Dict. A., 'oscillnm ' of the beautifal, mild, 
and propitious ezpression of the god's face, 
like ' Caput honestum.' Ladewig aasmnes 
that the 'oscilla' were of wax: bat tbe 
one mentioned in Dict. A. is of white 
marble, though in a rustic festival we nuiy 
suppose that some commoner material 
womd be used. 

890.] * Pubescit :' comp. Theoer. 5. 109, 
M^ /icv KwßdffjfoB^ r&f iifiv4\or iprl y^ 
lL0ai. This and the two fbllowing lines 
may seem to point to a fesüval before the 
vintage : but they may naturally mean 
that the honours paid to Bacchus in a 
thanksgiving festival ensure a large yield 
for the ensuing year. 

891.] 'Gonplentur,' teem. LncretioA 
nses the word of the oonception of women. 
There seems no sufficient reason to re- 
strict the description in this line to vine- 
yards, though such a restriction woold ac- 
oord with w. 4 ibll., which are somewhat 
parallel. 

892.] 'Honestum,' comely. On the 
beauty attributed to the Greek Bacchus, 
soe Dict. B. 'Dionysus.' The look of 
Bacchus fertilizes the country, as that of 
Jupiter (A. 1. 265) calms the sky. 

893.] ♦ Honorem,' for a hymn, as fbr a 
sacrifice A. 1. 53, " aris inponit honorem." 

894.] ' Patriis,' to show that the Roman 
worship of Bacchus was time-honoured aa 
well as the Greek ; comp. v. 385, " Troia 
gens missa." It may also imply the nse 
of the national measure: see on v. 886. 
' Lances ' probably for the ' exta,' as in v. 
194. Others suppose a hendiadya, "liba 
in lancibus." 'Liba:' Ov. F. 3. 761, 
"Melle pater (Bacchus) fruitur: liboque 
infusa calenti Iure repertori Candida mella 
damus." This however is said of the Libe- 
ralia. 

395.] ' Ductus,' implying that the animal 
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Pinguiaque in veribus torrebimus exta columis. 

Est etiam ille labor curandis yitibus alter, 
Cid nmnquam exhausti eatis est : namque omne quot annis 
Terque quaterque solum scindendum, glaebaque Tcrsis 
Aetemum frangenda bidentibus ; omne levandum 400 
Fronde nemus. Redit agricolis labor actus in orbem, 
Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. 
Ac iam oHm seras posnit cum yinea frondes 



was led, not dragged, which was nnlncky, 
and * rtabit* (comp, "statuo," "constitno") 
are words appropriate to aacrifice, thongh 
we need not sapposewith the commentaton 
that tbeir tue hereneoenarily denotes that 
the offering would be propitions. * Sacer^' 
devoted. 

396.] ' Colomui :' Serv. says that hazel 
spits were lued because the hazel was in- 
jnrioas to the vine. Comp. v. 299. 

397 — 419.] • The dressing of the vine is 
an interminable labonr: the gronnd has 
constantly to be broken np: when the 
leaves are shed the work of praning begins : 
fasteninga have to be provided : and when 
pmning and tying up are over, yon have 
■tili to nse the hoe, and still live in dread 
of storms.' 

897.] 'Cnrandis/ dressing. The word 
is nsed bj Cato, R. R. 33, for all the Ope- 
rations subseqnent to planting. 'Alter' 
most refer to what has jnst gone before, 
'Texendae saepets etiam/ &c. With the 
first words of the line comp. 3. 425: 

398.] ' Blxhausti :' the participle is con- 
strued like a snbstantive. As Serv. says, 
' exhausti ' = " exhaostionis." Comp, such 
nsages as " Prius quam incipias consulto ; 
et ubi oonsulueris matore facto opns est/' 
Sali. Cat. 1. In prose we might have had 
"caiofl nnmqnam satis exhanstnm est." 
Bot bere, apparently for the sake of poetic 
Variation, the participle instead of being 
the iiredicate is made the genitive, while 
the labour is in a manner personified and 
made the exacting power. 'Which is 
never satisfied by exhanstion.' Comp. A. 
9. 356, " Poenarum exhanstnm satis est/' 
where however the resemblance is merely 
extemal. ' Namqne ' has here mnch of the 
force of "nempe/' rescmbling, as Wund, 
remarks, the nse of ydp in such passages 
as Thuc. 1. 3, 8i;Xo7 94 fioi xai r69€ . . . wph 
yip K.T.K., but it also justifics ' cui num- 
quam exhausti satis est/ 

399.] It seems doubtful whether both 
these clauses are to be understood of the 
' bidens,' the prongs of which are nsed to 
loosen the gronnd, the back, 'venis,' to 



break the dods so tumed up, or whether 
adistinction isintendedbotween ploughing 
and hoeing, the former of which processe.4 
is to be f^]nently repeated, the latter 
never intermitted. Supposing thedistinc- 
tion to be meant, Vlrg. wül be speaking 
of the two kinds of vineyards, calculated 
respectively for ploughing and digging; 
see on v. 355. *Scindere' is oommoiüy 
nsed of the plough, 1. 60., 3. 160. Col. 4. 
4 says that the number of times the soil 
ought to be loosened cannot be defined — 
the more the better. 

401.] 'Nemus' Uke 'sUvis,' v. 404^ and 
perhaps ' umbra,' v. 410, seems to be nsed 
of the supporting trees in the " arbustum," 
aa in v. 808 above. It may be doubted 
whether 'labor actus ' is to be taken with 
Hevne and others of past labour, the same 
tasks recnrring yearly, or 'actus' con- 
nected with 'in orbem,' moving in a 
ring. In w. 516 foll. we have the 
other side of the picture, the oonstant 
succession of the fruit« of the husband- * 
man's toil. 

402.] 'Atque:' this is one of thoee in- 
stances where the oopulative is employed 
in the place of a conjunction denoting a 
more special connexion. Perhaps the 
largest number of theae instances is where 
the relalion intended is that of time, " et " 
or "atque" standing in the place of "cum." 
Here it is that of accordaiice, 'atque' 
having the force of < even as.' Comp, the 
use of " atque " in comparisons, and in auch 
expresaions as " simul atque." The usago 
is one which belongs to the ante-logical 
period of lang^age, whence it is n^turally 
adopted by the poets. Here we may say 
that the sense is as thongh the clauses had 
been inverted,— * Theyear rolls round, and 
the husbandman's labours come round 
again with it.' Comp, the Greek 4ytavT6s, 
as explained by Plato (Crat. p. 410 d), and 
the less questionable explanation of 'an- 
nus ' as originally meaning a ring. Varius 
had Said of the world " sua se volventis in 
vestigia " (iah. ine. 1, Ribbeck). 

403.] 'Iam olim:' the choice seems to 
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Frigidus et silvis aquilo decussit honorem, 
lam tum acer curas venientem extendit in annum 405 
Rusticua, et curvo Saturni dente relictam 
Perseqoitur vitem attondens fingitque putando. 
Primus humum fodito, primus devecta cremato 
Sarmenta, et vallos primus sub tecta referto ; 
Postremus metito. Bis vitibus ingruit umbra ; 410 

Bis segetem densis obducunt sentibus herbae ; 



lie between taking ' iam oUin ' together aa 
eqiiivalent to ' iamdudum ' and to ' iam 
tum ' below (comp. «tUcu), and oonnecüng 
< olim ' with * cum,' in the senae of *' illo 
tempore cmn/' as in Flaut. Trin. 2. 4. 122, 
" Pnmum omnium, olim terra qnom pro-, 
adnditur In quinto quoque suloo moriun- 
tur boYes/' and like "olun nbi/' A. 5.125. 
Each war aeema open to aome objection. 
' Olim ' for ** dudnm " is apparently post- 
Auguatan; while 'olim cum' appeara 
commonly to be used for indefinite, not 
for deflnite occurrences. Cbmp. however 
«cum olim," 3. 303. * Posuit,' haa ahed. 
Comp. 3. 437, ''poeitis novna exuvüa." 

4(Mf.] This line ia borrowed from Varro 
Atacinua, according to Serv. Horaoe haa 
the aame phraae, perhaps from the aame 
soorce, Epod. 11. 6, " December ailvia 
honorem decutit." 

405.] Med. haa «extendet.' 

406.] For 'maticua' Born, haa 'agri- 
* cola.' ' Curvo Saturni dente :' Saturn waa 
regularly repreaented with a pruning-knife 
in hia band. Jnv. 18. 39 repreaents him 
aa aaauming it afler hia expnlsion from hia 
throne. ' Dena ' ia uaed of any cnrved im- 
plement. See Forc. * Relictam ' may be 
either ' atripped of ita fbliage ' (for which 
however it ia difficult to find an exact par- 
allel), or, as Serv. takea it, the vine which 
he haa left, in other worda < he retnms to 
the vine.' 

407.] * PerBequitur ' like " inaectabere " 
of extenninating weeda, 1. 155, " insequi- 
tur " of following up aowing by levelling 
the aoil, ib. 105. It ia conceivable how- 
ever that Virg. may have wiahed to Imitate 
the Qreek nse of 8iarc\c(i' with a parti- 
ciple. ' Fingitque putando :' comp. A. 6. 
80, "fingitque premendo," moulds it to 
bis will. The word ia specially uaod of 
clay moulded by the potter. Comp. Pera. 
3. 24, *'Nunc, nunc properandus et acri 
Fingendus sine fine rota," and the word 
" figulus." « Putando :* Col. (4. 4) includea 
under thia term the " ablaqueatio," which 
conaiated in laying open the roots and 



cntting away all auckera apringing from 
them within a foot and a bSf of th« 
aur&oe. Cerda however underatanda ' at- 
tondena ' here of " ablaqueatio." 

406.] Digging waa oonatantlv to go on, 
BO that he Üuat began firat would do best : 
carting away and buming the brancfaea ia 
an occupation which auita no one time 
more than another, and ao the aooner it is 
done the better ; the vine-polea, if aUowed 
to remain out, would auffer from the 
weather. Taubm. quotea Cato 5, who 
laya down aa a general ruie " Opera omnia 
mature oonficiaa face : nam rea ruatica aic 
eet : ai unam rem aero feceria, opera onmia 
Bcro feceria." On the other hand, the 
more thoroughly ripe the gr^tea, as 
KeighÜey aaya, the better the wine. 

409.] 'Sarmenta,' the pruninga of the 
vine. Featua derivea the word from an 
andent verb " aarpo," to prune, probably 
connected with fipvi). In a aeoondar^' 
aenae it* ia used aimply for the branchea of 
the vine. ' Devecta,' aa in y. 207. * VaUo«,' 
the vine-polea. Varro, R. R. 1. 8» "Ibi 
dominua aimul ac vi<Ut occipitinm vinde- 
miatoria furcillaa reducit hibematum in 
tecta, ut aine aumptu earum opera altero 
anno uti poaait." It would aeem at firat 
aight that ' valloa ' muat refer to eapalier 
vinea. But comp. vv. 358—361, where 
" Budes " is convertible with ' valloa.' 

410.] 'Metito,' of vines, like "aegCÄ," 
" aerere," "aemina," Heyne. Comp. 4, 231. 
where ' measia ' is uaed of collecting honey. 
'Bis:' in spring and autumn. 'Umbra' 
may refer to the shade of the elm or other 
Bupporting tree. Col. 4. 27 however uaea 
"umbraa compescere," apeaking of the 
foliage of the vine. 

411.] * Segetem,' the vineyard, or per- 
hapa the vines. ' Obducunt' ia rather for 
the former. ' Sentibua,' briara. ' Herbae' 
must be used in a wide aenae, as in Cic. 
De Div. 1. 84^ " Herbae asperae et agres- 
tea." The weeding ("runcatio") appeara 
to have taken place at the aame time as 
the pruning. Flal. haa ' inducunt.' 
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Durus uterque labor : laudato ingentia rura, 
Exiguum colito. Nee non etiam aspera rusci 
Vimina per silvam, et ripis fluvialis arundo 
Caeditur, incultique exercet cura salicti. 
lam yiiictae Tites, iam falcem arbusta repommt^ 
lam canit effectos extremus vinitor antes : 
Sollicitanda tarnen tellus, pulyisque movendus^ 
Et iam maturis metuendus luppiter uyis. 



415 



412.] * Uterque labor :* not the double 

laboor in spring and antumn, but the 

donble labour of '* pampinatio " and " run- 

catio." < Laudat9 . . . colito :' the form of 

the apreasion is evidently taken ttom 

Hes. Workü 643, Nq' dhiyn^ oIpm, fi*ydktf 

8* M ^oprta, 94aBai, where it is not easy to 

see the point of the epigram. Here the 

point \b obTioun, the larger estate being 

prima facie tbe best, and large estatei 

being the iashion in Italy, as we leam 

from Pliny 18. 6, who cx>mp]ain8 that in 

bis time the " latifiindia " had ruined Italy. 

' Laudato ' does not itaelf mean ** reiicito ;" 

if it did there would be no force in the 

antithesb. Still the same feeling is at the 

root of this use of the word and that of 

^vaircir in Qreek for to dedine, the 

feeling, namely, which appears in our use 

of the word ' compliment.' The connexion 

here is that as the work is so exacting, a 

smaU estate is better than a large one. 

Col. 1. 8, §§ 8 fbll., after quoting these 

words of Virg., says, " Quippe acutissimam 

gentem Poenos dixisse convenit, imbecilli- 

orem agrum quam agrioolam esse debere, 

quoniam, cum sit coUnctandum cum eo, si 

i^ndus praevaleat, allidi dominum. Nee 

dubium quin minus reddat laxus ager non 

recte cultus, quam angustus ezimie." He 

speaks of the old Boman feeling ag^nst 

(Uviding conquered lands among a few, 

*'nec magis quia superbum videbatur 

tantum loci detinere, quam quia flagi- 

tioaomy'quoshostis profugiendo desolasset 

agros, novo more civem Bpmanum supra 

vires patrimonü possidendo deserere ;" and 

contrasts the modern practice, "praepo- 

tentinm, <|ui possident flnis gentium, quos 

ne circumire equis quidem vaJent, sed pro- 

culcandos pecudibus, et vastandos ac popu- 

landoB fieris derelinquunt, aut occupatoa 

nexu civium et ergastulis tenent." 

413.1 'Knaci,' butchers' broom. But- 
chers' broom, reeds, and willows arc to be 
cut for tying up the vine. 
415.] < Salicti:' comp.. 1. 266, "Aut 



Amerina parat lentae retinacula viti.'' 
'Inculti' would seem to show that the 
' cura ' can be only that of cutting them : 
but they also required pruning, Fliny 17. 
20. 

416.] ' Beponunt ' = " reponi sinunt." 
The language passes from precept to the 
livelinesB of narraiive. 

417.] This is the reading of Med. (first 
reading), Rom., Pal., and Qud., restored 
by Wagu. Heyne, with all the edd. afler 
the Aldine, gives *' extremes effetus,' whe- 
ther on any extemal authority is not 
ascertained. The MSS. exhibit great 
variety, ringing changes on the order of 
the words, on ' effetus ' and * effectus,' and 
on the terminations ' os ' and ' us.' What 
Serv. read ii doubtful. It is not dear 
whether < antes' means lines or plots. 
That it denotes some regulär order ap- 
pears irom Cato, De Re Militari, quoted 
by Philarg., *' Pedites quatuor agminibus 
equites duobus antibus duoes." ' £ffectos,' 
completed. So Quinct. 10. 5 opposes 
"materia effecta" to «Mnchoata." The 
rows are said to be completed because the 
vine-dresser has been through all and done 
what is necessaryfor each. 'Extremus,' 
the last. Comp. v. 410, "Postremus 
metito." The vine-dresser nngs like the 
"frondator,"E. 1. 66. 

418.] «Tarnen:' 'after all this work is 
done you will still have to stir the ground,' 
&c. The "pulveratio" appears to have 
been a distinct process founded on the 
belief that dust was beneficial to vines. 
Pklladius (3. 7) says that the process 
requires repeating at the beginning of 
every month from March tili October. 
Pliny (17. 22) says, ''Fossione pulverem 
excitatum contra soles ncbulasqne prod- 
esse." Comp, also Col. Arb. 12. This 
notion may bc referred to in the next line, 
as 'metuendus' of course implies that 
precautions must be taken. 

•419.] It may be doubted whether ' me- 
tuendus uvis' here, like "apibus metu- 
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Contra non ulla est oleis cultura ; neqne illae 420 

Procuryam ezspectant falcem raatrosque tenacis. 
Cum semel haeserunt arvis aurasque tulerunt ; 
Ipsa satis tellus^ cum dente recluditur unco, 
Su£Bcit humorem et gravidas cum Tomere fruges. 
Hoc pinguem et placitam Paci nutritor olivam. «2S 

Poma quoque^ ut primum truncos sensere valentis 
Et viris habuere suas^ ad sidera raptim 
Yi propria nituntur opisque haud indiga nostrae. 
Nee minus interea fetu nemus omne gravescit, 



enda" 4. 87, means ' an object of terror to 
the grapea/ or 'an object of terror [to the 
vine-dresser] for the grapes.' 

420 — 425/1 «Olives on the oontrair 
want no tending, when once fatrly started. 
Plongh the ground, and it will do all for 
them/ 

420.] «Non nUa' u a rhetorical ez- 
aggeration. They do not need the same 
constant attention as the vine. Rom. and 
Bome otherB have 'nonnnlla,' an obvious 
error, though mentioned by Serr. 

421.] 'TenaciB,' tearing np the gronnd, 
likethe"bidenB." 

422.] * Haesernnt arvis :' when they 
have once taken hold of the ground : i. e. 
after having been transplanted from the 
"seminarinm," Heyne. 'Aurasque tnle- 
mnt:' so "oontemnere ventoe," v. 860. 
Comp, also vr. 832—885. The meaning 
here is when they are strong enough to 
weather the breezes. 

423.] < Satis,' the dat. of ' sata,' pnt for 
olives, as for vines above, ▼. 850. There 
seems no g^nnd for making a distinction 
tion between ' dente unco ' and * vomere.' 
' Dens ' may stand for * vomer,' as we have 
" vomeris dentem," 1. 262. Comp. " den- 
tale." 

424.] * Cnm vomere :* * cmn' seems here 
to express close connexion not so mnch of 
time as of causation, a sense which may be 
ülustrated by the oppoeite "sine." We 
might say 'as snre as the ploughshare is 
put in the ground.' Some r^ 'quum 
vomere/ sc. ' recluditnr,' making an anti- 
thesiB between 'dente nnco,' which they 
Interpret "bidente," and 'vomere.' But 
this is very flat, and no Opposition can be 
imagined between 'humorem' and 'gra- 
vidas fVuges.' Col. (5. 9, § 12) however 
recommends the use of the plough and of 
the "bidens." In the same chapter he 
gives a precept (§ 15), *' Nam veteris pro- 
verbii meminisse convenit ; eum, qni aret 



olivetum, rogare fmciam; qni stercoret, 
ezorare ; qui caedat (pnt«t) oogere." 

425.] < Hoc ' is generally taken ' on tfats 
account,' like rf in Hom., a osage fovind 
in Lncr. and Hör.; but I prefer nnder* 
Standing it witb Benson and Martyn, * by 
this,' sc. "arando," *with this and thu 
only,' * this will be enough,' especially as 
'pinguem et placitam Bsci'seem to ex- 
press the effect of 'nutritor' ("natritor 
ut pingnis sit," &c. E. 6. 4 note). 'Do 
this, and rear the olive to the &tn€ss 
which makesit Peaoe's darling.' 'Kq- 
tritor :' a solitarv instanoe of the depcment 
*' nutrior," whi(m however Priscian 8- 798 
declares to have been in use amoo^ the 
older writers. 

426-428.] ' Fruit trees too, when they 
have got their strength, take care of tfaein- 
selves.' 

426.] The metaphor seems to be trom 
an adult man feding bis limbs streng 
under him. It is carried on through the 
rest of the sentence. 

427.] ' Raptim ' = " rapide." See on 1 . 
409. With the sense comp. w. 80 foU. 

428.] ' Que ' couples the adverbial Sub- 
stantive with the adverbial a^jective. 
Comp. A. 6. 640, "Largior hie campoa 
aether et lumine vestit Purpureo." ' Que * 
ia however omitted by some MSS., indud- 
ing Rom. 

429—457.] ' The forest trees have their 
uses too, the small as weU as the great, so 
that men may well take heart and cultivate 
them ; nay, they are even worthier than 
the vine, which may be a curse as well as 
a blessing.' 

429.] 'Nee minus:' equelly with the 
trees that have been namcd. 'Interea,' 
while man is occupied with other things ; 
so in the next line ' inculta ' is emphatac. 
There seems to be no reference to the 
" arbustum " in * nemus,' as we might be 
tempted to suppose (tarn w. 808, 823, 401. 
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Sangoineisque inculta rubent aviaria bacis. 430 

Tondentur C3rti8i9 taedas silva alta ministrat, 
Pascunturque ignes noctumi et lumina fundunt. 
Et dubitant homines serere atque inpendere curam P 
Quid maiora sequar ? salicee humilesque genestae, 
Aut illae pecori frondem aut pastoribus umbras 435 

SufiBciunt, saepemque satis et pabula melli. 
Et iuyat andantem buxo spectare Cytonun 
Naryciaeque picis lucos, iuvat arva yidere 
Non rastriiSy hominum non uUi obnoxia curae. 



The Word appean to be lued generally of 
the trees of tbe forest in their natural 
uncoltivated state, as man is afterwards 
recommended to give tbem the benefit of 
cnltore. 'Fetu . . . gravescit:' imitated 
firom Lucr. 1. 253, " crescont ipsae fetuqne 
graTantnr." 

430.] 'Aviaria,' properly an artificial 
place for tarne birds, bere the woods. 
Comp. Lncr. 1. 18, " Frondiferasqne domoe 
avinm " for " Silvas." < Sangoineis :' such 
as the eider, E. 10. 27, &c. 

431.] 'Tondentur/ form food for cat- 
tle. "Tondent dumeta invcnci/' 1. 15. 
For the fiict comp. E. 1. 79. 'Taedas,' 
torches of pine-wood, so that 'alta' is 
appropriate. 

432.] 'Pascunturque ignes noctumi et 
lamina fundunt' is a poetical amplifica- 
tion of 'taedas ministrat.' It may be 
questioned whether ' ignes ' means torch- 
ligbts or fires. ' Noctumi ' and ' lumina ' 
may seem to point to the former; but the 
parallel words, "Urit odoratam nocturna 
in lumina oedram," A. 7. 13, apparentlv 
refer to fires, as is sbown by their original. 
Od. 5. 59. At the same time it must 
be bome in mind that the custom of 
kindling fires for the sake of light by 
night (see IL 9. 467 fo]l.) belongs rather 
to the heroic age than to Virg.'s day. 
Comp, note on 1. 291. 

433.] This line is wanting in Med. Its 
meaning seems to be, when nature offers 
so much to the planter and cultivator, 
can man hesitate to plant and cultivate ? 
Heyne justly says, " Sententia versum ab- 
solvens fiicile excidere potuit. Versus per 
se est praeclaras." Ribbeck however 
omits it. With the structurc of it comp. 
A. 1. 48., 6. 807. 

434.] 'Quid maiora sequar:' Wagn. 
contends that the coijunctive in direct 
interrogations cannot refer to a thing 
which the Speaker has already begun to 



do ; in such cases be says the indicative is 
used, as in A. 2. 101, " ^ed quid ego haec 
autem nequiquam ingrata revolvo?" If 
this be trae, we must either understand 
by ' maiora ' g^reater things than have been 
mentioned already, or suppose that 'se- 
quar' denotes a more detailed ennmera- 
tion than has been given in w. 431, 432, 
'maiora' being used in contradistinction 
to the smaller trees which follow. 

435.] ' Aut illae :' Serv. says that many 
in bis time read 'Et tiliae.' For the 
pleonastic uso of the pronoun comp, among 
other passages A. 6. 593, Hör. 4 Od. 9. 51. 
' Pastoribus umbras,' E. 2. 8 note. Med., 
PäI., and others have 'umbram.* 

436.] ' Satis,' probably including planta- 
tions. ' Saepemque satis et pabula melli :' 
comp. E. 1. 53, 54, " Hinc tibi qnae semper 
vicino ab limite saepes Hyblaeis apibus 
florem depasta salicti." 'Ptebula melli' 
not for " pabula apibus," but a poetic con- 
fiiBion of " pabula apibus " and " materiam 
melli." 

437.] Virg. continues bis enumeration 
of the uses of the various forest trees, but 
is led to adopt a diflerent mode of expres- 
sion, as if he were not thinking of the pro- 
ducts yielded by box or jntch trees, but of 
the mere pleasure of looking at them as 
they flourish in their most congenial Spots, 
and reflecting that nature does all this un- 
aided, so that art may help to do more. 
Gerda quotes ttom Kustathius a saying 
w^^oy US K^wpop Ijyayfs, one of the 
many equivalcnts of our 'carrying coals 
to Newcastle.' So CatuU. 4. 13, "Cytore 
buxifer." 

438.] ' Narycine * for Locrian, Narycus, 
Naryx, or Narycium, being a town of 
Opuntian Locris, the mother country of 
the lUlian Locri. Comp. A. 3. 399, " lUic 
Narycii posuerunt moenia Locri." Bmt- 
tian pitch is mentioned by Pliny 14. 20: 
as also by a Schol. on this passage quoted 
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Ipsae Gaucafiio sterileB in vertice silyae, 440 

Quas animosi Euri adsidue frangantque feruntque, 
Dant alios aliae fetus, dant utile lignum 
Navigiis pinos, domibus cedrumque cupressosque ; 
Hinc radios trivere rotis, hinc tympana plaustris 
Agricolae, et pandas ratibus posuere carinas ; 445 

Yiminibus salices fecundaei frondibus ulmi, 
At myrtus validis hastUibus et bona bello 
Gomus ; Ituraeoe taxi torquentnr in arcus ; 
Nee tiliae leves aut tomo rasile buxum 



by Heins. <m Ov. Rem. 264. 'Picis,' i. e. 
"pioeae." Tbe tree is identified by 
Keightley with the fin from tbe descrip- 
tion of riiny 16. 10. 

440.] 'Steriles' opp. to "frug^enie." 
Comp. V. 79. ' Caucasio in vertice ' gives 
tbe pictnre of wildness. Strabo (11, p. 
497) speaks of Caucasos as covered witb 
woods. 

441.] ' The wildest woods in the region 
of storms.' ' Animosi Enri :' it is not easy 
to say how far tbis nse of ' animosns ' is 
metaphorical. Comp. Ov. Amor. 1. 6. 51, 
*' impulsa est animoso ianmi vento ;" Stat. 
Tbeb. 9. 459» "animosaque surgit Tem- 
pestas;" 7. 87, "pontumque iacentem 
Exanimis iam volvit hiemps." <Fran- 
guntque femntqne :' an analogons expres» 
»ion to " agere et ferre." For " ferre " in 
tbe same sense witbont "agere" comp. A. 
2. 374, "Alii rapiant incensa femntqne 
Pei^ma." 

442.1 'Fetus/ products. Tbe word is 
probably antitbetic to ' steriles.' Connect 
'utile navigiis.' Vitruvius recommends 
tbe cedar and cypress for tbeir durability, 
saying that tbe bittemess of tbeir sap is 
antiseptic, 2. 9., 7. 3. 

443.] • Cedrosque ' was tbe reading be- 
forc Heins., wbile on tbe otber band some 
MSS. give ' cupressumque.' Neitber va- 
riant is fbund in any of Ribbeck's MSS. 

444.]^ ' Trivere ' = " tomavere," Serv. 
comp. Pliny 36. 26, " [Vitrum] aliud flatu 
figuratur, aliud torno teritur.'*^ Tbe tense 
gives sometbing of a bistorical cbaracter 
to the passage, which consequently rises 
in poetical dig^ity. So in vv. 454 foll. the 
effects of the vine are spoken of in the past 
tense, and a tale of legendary antiquity 
glanced at. ' Tymjjana :' wheek eitber of 
Bolid wood or boards sbapcd like a drum. 
See Dict. A. • Plaustrum.' ' Hinc ' in both 
places refers to ' silvae ' generally, not to 



different kinds of wood, '&om tbis tree — 
from that.' 

445.] 'Posuere,' (eqicar. Viiig. ex- 
presses himself as if tbe farmer bnilt ^ips, 
meaning no more tban that the trees 
which the farmer is enoouraged to plant 
and cultivate are tumed to that uae. 

446.] ' Yiminibus,' ' frondibus,' the abl., 
not the dat. Each are actual producta of 
the trees, not tbings made from their pro- 
ducts. So, in the next line, ' hastilibiis ' are 
not the actual spear-sbafts, but the ahoots 
as they grow on the tree. Comp. A« 3. 23, 
"quo Cornea summo Virgulta et densis 
hastilibus horrida myrtus." ' Frondibus :' 
comp. Cato 6, "ülmos serito . . . . uti fron- 
dem ovibus et bubus habeas." Serv. speaks 
of anotber punctuation, ' Vrminibus aalicei^ 
fecundae frondibus ulmi,' which Heyne 
prefers and Ribbeck adopts; but tbe pre- 
sent pointing is nmpler, and not less 
rhythmical. Comp. 1. 453, "Caemleos 
pluviam denuntiat, igneus Euros," whcre 
the same doubt might be raised. 

447.] The constmction is 'myrtus et 
bona hello oomus fecundae validis hastili« 
bus.' So in 1. 58 the verb is carried od 
from oue part of a sentence to the otber, 
though they aro separated by 'at.' * Bona 
bello ' occurs at the end of a line in Lnd- 
lius (30. 87, ed. Gerlach). 

448.] ' Ituraeos :' Cic. PhU. 2. 44, « Cur 
bomines omnium gentium maxime bar- 
baros Ituraeos cum sagittis deduds in 
forum ?" Flavius Vopiscus, quoted by 
Pierius, "Habes sagittarios Ituraeos tre> 
centos " (Yalerian to Aurelian). The efu- 
thet bere is a literary one, the geographical 
or bistorical association being simply in- 
tended to add to the poetry. 

449.J 'TKüae leves:' in 1. 173 it is 
" Caeditur et tilia ante iugo lövis." * Tomo 
rasile ' to be combined as one ejÄthet, like 
' bona bello.' The epitbets seem proleptic. 
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Non formam accipiunt ferroque cavantur acuto ; 450 

Nee non et torrentem undam levis innatat alnus, 
Missa Pado ; nee non et apes examina eondunt 
Gorticibusque cavis vitiosaeque ilicis alveo. 
Quid memorandum aeque Baeeheia dona tulerunt P 
Bacelius et ad culpam eaussas dedit r ille fiirentis 455 
Centauros leto domuit, Rhoetumque Pholiunque 
Et magno Hylaeum Lapithis eratere minantem. 
O fortonatos nimium, sua si bona norint. 



450.] ' Ferro acato/ sc. 'tomo/ Kdght- 
ley. 

451.] 'Innatat' with an accus, as 'nataf 
3. 259. 'Torrentem nndam/ sc. 'Padi.' 
Pliny (3. 16) calls the Po " torrentior." 
* Alnns,' 1. 136, note. 

452J^ 'Missa Fkdo:' sped down the 
Po. The expression is appropriate to a 
swifl river, such as Virg., rightly or 
WTonglj (see on 4. 373), supposed the Po 
to be. 'Pado/ abl., as in the common 
phrase, " flumine subvehere." 

453.] The oontext shows that Virg. is 
really thinking of the availability of cer- 
tain trees for artifidal beehives : bnt he 
has choscn to speak as if he were referring 
to natural hives, doubtiess intimating that 
natnre suggested the thought to man. 
There is stUl a question whether he means 
*the bees hive naturally in hollow trees 
[and thus suggest the formation of bee- 
hives],' or nnderstands by ' oondunt ' ' are 
hived by the bee-master :' but the latter 
is more likely, as two kinds of hives appear 
to be spoken of, those of bark (see 4. 33) 
and those made from hollow trees, and of 
these only the second can well be natural. 
The 'ilex' and the 'suber' are dasscd 
together by Pliny, 16. 8, who says that 
the latter was «üled by some 'üex fe- 
mina,' and was generally used in defhult 
of the former. 'Corticibus' seems to point 
more particnlarly to the " suber," the bark 
of wluch was called 'cortex' par excel- 
lenee, as in Greek ^t?J<6s, ^Xotös, And bo 
CoL 9. 6 recommends bark, afterVarro, 
for beehi?es, if the oountir is "ferax 
ßuberis." Construing 'corticibus' with 
' ilicis,' we may suppose the ' ilex ' to in- 
dude the "suber." For beehives made 
from hollow trees, see Col. 1. c. ' Alveo :' 
• alveus/ or ' alvus,' is used both by Col. 
and Varro, 3. 16, for "alveare." All the 
MSS. but Rom. seem to have 'alvo' 
though in one of lUbbeck's cnrsives *o*ia 
in an erasure. Serv. makes it a matter of 
pronunciation. 



464.] Virg. sets out to show that the 
wild trees have their merits as well as the 
vine, and at last is carried away into show- 
ing that they are better than the vine. 
* Baeeheia,' Bcurx^ia. 

455.] Comp. .Od. 21. 295, O7rot Ktd 
K4yravpov, iiynKXurh¥ Eö^utWoe, "Aaa^ 
M ßtydptf fi§yaOvfiov TltipiBdoio, 'Fu- 
rentis' seems to express the agency of 
Bacchus as well as ' domuit/ the drunken 
passions of the Centaurs having led them 
to give the provocation which was so 
fiercely resented. 

456.] ' Leto domuit :' comp, xripl Ba/itU, 
' Leto * is no doubt the abl. instrum., 
though in Hom. the dat. after ^ofidtt 
appears to be rather the dat. of reference 
than of the Instrument, being, with one 
exception, used convertibly with ^6 rtvi, 
not with hr6 rivos. For the Centaurs 
and Lapithae see Ov. M. 12. 210, &c., 
where Rhoetus and Pholus are not killed 
but put to flight. 'Rhoetus' is said 
to be the usual spelling, at least in the 
MSS. of Latin authors, not 'Rhoecus,' 
if indeed Rhoecus is not the name of the 
giant as distinguished from the oentaur. 
See Bentley on Hör. 2 Od. 19. 23, who 
indines to 'Rhoetus' as the name of 
both. 

457.1 ' Cratere ' keeps up the notion of 
a Bacchanalian fray. For the size of the 
' crater ' comp. A. 9. 346, where another 
Rhoetus lurks behind one. The vivid 
image in this line may have been sug- 
gested by sculpture. 

458—474.] 'How happy the husband- 
man's life of ease and plenty ! he has not 
power or luxury, but he has peace, sim- 
plicity, and the charms of nature all about 
nim : he is one of a hardy race which still 
keep the tradltions of andcnt piety and 
justice.' 

458.] 'Fortunatos nimium,' Uke "ni- 
mium felix," A. 4. 657. ' Happy beyond 
human happiness.' 
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Agricolas, quibas ipsa, procul discordibus annisy 
Fiindit humo facilem yictum iustissima tellus ! 460 

Si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 
Mane salutantain totis vomit aedibus undamy 
Nee varios inbiant pulcbra testudine postis^ 
^Inlusasque auro Testes^ Epbjreiaque aera, 
Alba neque Afisyrio fucatur lana veneno, 465 



469.] 'IMscordibus armiB' can hardly 
refer specially to civil war, as KeighÜey 
thinks, because the sufferings of the Italian 
husbandmen iVom civil wars are elsewhere 
dwelt on by Virg. 1. 506 foll., E 1. 67 foH. 
He is speaking generally, and bis own 
woids below, vv. 485 foll., 503 foll., fumish 
a comment on bis meaning. 

460.] For * fundit ' we migbt bave ex- 
pected * ftindat ;' but tbe clause is not 
intended so mucb to give a reason for tbe 
farmer's bappiness, as to describe bim, 
' quibiis — teUas ' being part of tbe sulnect 
of tbe sentence as well as 'agricolae.' Had 
' agricolae ' been otnitted, this would bave 
bcen evident at once : comp. vv. 490, 493 
below. It seems rigbt tberefbre to include 
tbe relative clause in tbe exclamation, by 
removing tbe (!) to tbe eud of tbjs line. 
'Tellus' is personifted, 'and 'bumo' is 
• from ber soil.' * Fundit * and • facilem ' 
botb seem to mark plenty witbout trouble, 
busbandry being natural and assisted by 
nature, as oontrasted witb tbe pursuits of 
artiücial life. Tbe tone of tbe present 
passage is certainly opposite to tbat wbicb 
prevails generally in tbe Georgics, wbere 
the laborious side of a farmer's life is dwelt 
on, if indeed tbe unlikeness does not 
amount to actual inconsistency. ' lustis- 
sima,' not becanse sbe repays labour, but 
because sbe gives man all be really needs. 
Comp. Philem. 406 (Meineke), AiKotSraroy 

8e<T(u yiip iTififk&s <p4ptt, 

461.] An Imitation of Lucr. 2. 24—36, 
" Si non aurea sunt iuvenum simulacra per 
aedes," &c. Connect 'foribus domus läta 
superbis,' not ' vomit foribus.' 

462.] 'Mane:' tbese levees wcre held 
from six o'clock in tbe moming tili eigbt. 
Comp. Martial 4. 8. 1, " Prima salutantis 
atque altera continet bora." Catilinc's 
associates intended to go to Cicero's levce, 
" ea nocte paullo post," Sali. Cat. 28. The 
poor dient in Juv. 5. 22 goes to bis patron 
" sideribus dubiis." * Totis vomit aedibus ' 
is probably ' pours from tbe whole palace,' 
not ' lets in over tbe whole palace.' Tbis 
is more picturesque and suits tbe meta- 



pbor better, tbougb the word *' vomitoria," 
denoting the entrances to tbe seats in tbe 
ampbitbeatre fh)m tbe surrounding gallonr. 
is explained by Macrob. Sat. 6. 4^ becaus« 
"homines glomeratim ingredientes in se- 
dilia se fiindunt." 

463.] ' Inbiant ' is used of a man gloat> 
ing over bis own property by Hör. 1 S. 1. 
71, and Sen. H. F. 167, the ktterof whom 
clearly has an eye to tbis passage. It is 
possible however to refer ' inbiant ' not to 
tbe owner bot to otbers: 'nor do men 
g^ze at tbeir inlaid doorposts' = 'nor 
have they inlaid doorposts for men to ^aze 
on.' Connect ' varios pulchra testudine.' 
• Postis ' migbt stand for " foris :" bat tbe 
author of the art. 'lanua' in IMct. A. 
understands it of the posts or jambs. 

464.] 'Inlusas,' fancifully wrong-bt 
There are imitations of this use of 'in- 
ludere ' in Prudentius and Avienns, but no 
independent parallel. 'Ludere' bowever 
is used botb of works of art and mosic. 
'Inclusas' is g^ven by Rom., PaL, and 
perbaps Med. a m. pr., noticed, tboogb 
oondemned, by Serv., and adopted hj Lade- 
wig and Ribbeck, the former of wbom 
understands it of embroidery, and comp. 
Lucr. 4. 1126, "grandes viridi com loce 
zmaragdi Auro includuntur." 

465.] 'Assyrio' bere used loosely for 
Phoenician or Tyrian, as in E. 4. 25, for 
Armenian or Median. Neitber ' fncatar ' 
nor 'veneno' necessarUy expressea con- 
tempt. Comp. Hör. 1 Ep. la 27, " Aqui- 
natem potantia vellera fucum," and Cains, 
Dig. 50. 16. 236, " qui venenum dicit ad- 
iicere debet, malum an bonnm sit: nam 
et medicamenta venena sunt, quia eo no- 
mine omne oontinetur, quod adbibitom 
eius naturam, cui adhibitum est, mutat; 
cum id quod nos venenum appellamas, 
Graeci ^ApiAonov dicunt." But bere the 
tone of the passage and ' corrumintur ' 
show that botb words are used in a dis- 
paraging sense, wbicb niay extend to 'in- 
lusas ' and ' inbiant,' and perhaps even to 
'vomit.' A few MSS., including one of 
Ribbeck's a m. p., give 'fuscator.' 
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Nee casia liquidi corrumpitur usus olivi : 

At secura quies et nescia fallere vita, 

Dives opum yariarum, at latis btia fundis, 

Speluncae, yiyique laeus, at firigida Tempe, 

Mugitusque boum, moUesque sub arbore somni 470 

Non absunt ; iUic saltus ac lustra ferarum. 

Et patiens operum eziguoque adsueta iuventus, 

Sacra deum^ sanctique patres ; extrema per iUos 

lustitia excedens terris vestigia fecit. 

Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Musae, — 476 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amorei — 



466.] *Caaa' is here not the Italian 
shrab of v. 213, E. 2. 49, bat the bark of 
an eastem aromatic tree which ^rows to 
the height of twenty-five feet. Keightley. 
' Usus oliri :* the oSl in respect to its 
use. Hör. 8 Od. 1. 42, " Nee parpurarum 
stdere darior Delinit usus " is not ezactly 
imrallel, as there "usns " would most na- 
turallj mean the wearing, which is just 
the thing that is expected to soothe, 
whereas it cannot be said properly that 
the use of the olive oil is corrupted. Per- 
haps we may render 'Nor is their dear 
oil's senrice spoiled by the bark of casia.' 

467.] 'Nescia fallere :' it does not seem 
poesible to separate the thought oontained 
in these woros from that of ' dives opum 
%'arianim.' Bat more than one interpre- 
tation 18 oompatible with this connexion. 
We may render either ' free iVom chanoe 
and change' (comp. Hör. Epod. 16. 46, 
" Oerminat et nunquam fallentis tennes 
otivae "), or ' that needs no knavish arts,' 
Ix^cause it gives every thing freely, a 
thought which would agree with " Fundit 
hämo facUem victum iustissima tellus." 
Pal., Born.» and some others g^ve ' vitam.' 

468.] 'Latis,' opposcd to the oonfine- 
ment of the city. There is no allnsion 
to "latifundia." 'The liberty of broad 
domains.' 

469.1 'Vivi bums,' natural or fresh; 
opposed to artifidal reservoirs, of which 
tber^ were many at Bomc. ' Tempe,' for 
any Valley like Tempe. Comp. Cic. Att. 
4. 15, "Reatini me ad sua r^fixTi dux- 
erunt." For 'at' Med., Gud. originally, 
and another of lUbbeck's currfves have 
' et,' which is adopted by Ribbeck, and is 
very plausible, 'speloncae — somni' being 
naturally taken as a development of ' latis 
otia fundis.' 

471.] ' Lustra ferarum,' ' the haants of 
g^me,' i. e. hunting. 

yOL. 1. 



472 J 'Exigao' is the reading of Med., 
Fbl., Kom., £c Gud. and some others 
have ' parvo,' which, though supported by 
some quotations in the grammarians, seems 
to have come from A. 9. 607, as Barm, 
remarks. 

47s.] ' There is religion and there aro 
reverend eiders,' that is, 'there is reve- 
renoe for age.' 'Extrema,' &c. : comp. 
Arat. Fhaen. 127, ^Ot ^Itowt' (AIkv) hpittw 
iirt/icdtro. Justice is there said to have 
fled to the mountiuns in the days of the 
silver raoe, and-fled from earth idtogether 
in the days of the brazen race. 

475->489.] ' While my first wish is that 
the Muses would reveal to me the whole 
System of nature's Uws, my second, should 
that be denied me, is to lead a country 
life: my heart leaps up at the thought 
already.' 

475.] We may either take ' ante omnia' 
with 'primum' or with 'dulces.' The 
first way most dearly brings out the sense 
of the whole passage, whi<£ is— ' Aboveall 
things 1 would be the poet of philosophy — 
if 1 cannot be that, 1 would be the poet 
of the ooontry.' Besides, there is not such 
authority for the use of ' ante omnia ' in- 
tensively with an adjective as to Warrant 
US in choosing this oollocation whon the 
passage may be construed otherwise. See 
Hand, Tursell. 1. 388. Heyne connects 
' accipiant me primum ante omnia,' ' take 
me as their first favourite,' which seems 
clearly wrong. With 'dulces Musae' 
Heyne comp. Arat. Fhaen. 16, x'^po^'^* 9h 
MoStrat M^tXixuu fidKa Tcuru^. 

476.] ' Sacra fero :' it is hard to say 
whether this phrase properly means to 
carry the sacred Symbols in procession like 
a Keuni^6pos (see Hör. 1 S. 3. 11, and 
OreUi's note there), or to sacrifice as a 
priest, as apparently in A. 8. 19., 5. 59., 6. 
810. Either sense would do equally well 
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Accipianty caelique yias et ddera monstreiit, 
Defectus soUb yarios, lunaeque labores ; 
TJnde tremor terris, qua vi maria alta tnmescant 
Obiicibus ruptis rorGnisque in ee ipsa rendant. 
Quid tantum Oceano properent ae tinguere scdes 
Hibemi, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet. 
Sin, has ne possiin naturae aooedere paitisy 



480 



here, thotigh tho latter is perhaps reoom- 
xnended by Horace's " Mmaram sftoerdos " 
(3 Od. 1. 3), and Prop. 4. 1. 3, " Primus 
ego ingredior puro de fönte lacerdos 
Itala per Graioe orgia ferre choros," with 
which again we may comp. Vlrg.'i own 
"lanctoc ansofl reclndere ronÜs^'^T. 175. 
' Ingenti percnnos axnore ;' imitated iram 
Lncr. 1. 923 folL, <' Percusrit thyno landn 
■pet magna meom cor. Et timul mcnant 
suaTem mi in pectos amorem Mnaamm." 
Gerda refen to the Ghreek fAüvü-ordrateros, 
* Percalsut,' the reading before Heins., is 
foond in two of Rtbbeck's cnnives, and in 
Med. and Gnd. as a oorrection: bat it 
seems less appropriate here, so far as a dis- 
tinction ean be established between its nse 
and that of ' percnssus.' See on A. 1. 618. 
477.] Virg. probably had in ha mind 
here not only Locr. and the Gbeek didactic 
poeto, such as Xenophanes, Empedocles, 
and Aratos, but the legendary repntation 
of the poetic teachers of early Qreeoe, snch 
as Orpheus and Musaeus. His own notion 
of an ancient bard is that of a hierophant 
oi nature, as shown in Topas A. 1. 740, 
where he has partly repeated the present 
passage. The oonception belongs not to 
Augnstan Rome, but to primitive Greeoe, 
where science was theological and imagi- 
natiTe, and verse the natmtd vehicle of all 
knowlodge and thonght. It had, however, 
been partially realized by Lncr., whose ex- 
ample exercised a strong influence on Virg.'s 
imagination, and whose subject is eri- 
dently shadowed out by the foUowing lines, 
as the referenoes will show, while he, his 
master, and their fbllowers, are as evidently 
pointed at tv. 490—492. See Introduction 
to the Georgias, pp. 187, 142. Properttus (4. 
6. 23 foll.) Sketches out a similar employ- 
ment for his old age, when he can no longer 
be the poet of love ; but his field is larger 
than Virg.'s, indnding not only the laws 
of the physical world, but the mysteries of 
the world below, an addition which may 
have been suggested by Lucretintr* thtrd 
book, as the whole passage seems to have 
been by Virg.'s aspiration here. Sirailar 



ejMtomes of the subjects of scientific itodr 
are given by other poets. Her. 1 £p. li. 
16 foll.. Ov. M. 16. 69 foU. 'Caetiquc 
vias et ddera,' ' the stars in their counet« 
through heaven ' — ^probably to be explained 
as a hendiadys. In tbese words be ma v 
have been thinkin^ of Aratos, as in the 
foUowing enumeration of Lncr. 

47&] Copied from Lncr. 5. 751, ''Soü« 
item qnoque defectus lunaeque latebcas 
Fluribus e cansns fieri tibi poese potanduin 
est," in which "pluribus e eaosab" ex- 
plains 'yarios.' That äiere is no difference 
between ' defectus ' and ' labores ' appears 
from the parallel passage A. I. 740, where 
we have "errantem lunam solisque la- 
bores." Comp. Prop. 3. 26. 52, *« fnterai« 
Luna laboret equis." Heyne, who quotes 
the lines of Lucr., observes, after girin^r 
the first Tene, " Vel hoc uno rersu Ver- 
giliani carminis quanta snavitaa sit in- 
tdliges." 

479.] 'ünde tremor terria:' ezplained 
by Lucr. 6. 577 iblL 'Qua y\ maria alta 
tumescant,' Ac. : the commentators take 
this of the tides ; but the eipressiopa teem 
to denote something more violent aod iire- 
gular, such as the sudden rise of the sea in 
oonnexion with an earthquake, an instaare 
of which occuTS Thucyd. 3. S9, irol v€fA 
roirovt rohs XP^*'^*'* ^'^ acw/uvr mr- 
•X^irrmtf, r^i Evßotaa ir 'Opofiimts i) ta- 
^«raa ^vcXOoStf'a [^vorcAOoSaa Scbol.] irh 

Tvs w6\€ms fiipot Ti, val rh fakr Kwr4M\v^*, 
rh 8* dircy^onitf-ff, Ktä BdXMVa rvr icr\ 
wp^cpoy oSo'a y^, Or we may take the 
words of an ordinary storm : comp. SU. 14. 
848, Lucr. 5. 1002. 'Qua vi,' through 
what foroe of nature. 

482.] It might be doubted wbetker 
'tardis noctibus' meant slow in comiog 
or slow iif going ; in other words, whether 
the epithet was equivalent to " aesüvis" or 
to " hibemU." But it seems to be dedded 
in ikvour of the latter by Lucr. 5. G99, 
" Propterea noctes hibemo tempore longae 
Cessant." 

483.] Comp. Lucr. 8. 89, "quod rie 
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Frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sangais : 

Kura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus arnnes ; 465 

Flumina amem silvaaqae inglorius. O, ubi campi 

Spercheusque, et Tirginibus bacchata LacaeniB 

Taygeta ! o^ qui me gelidis oonyallibus Haemi 

Sistaty et ingenti ramorum protegat nmbra ! 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere caussas, - 490 

Atque metus onmis et inexorabile fatum — 

Subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari ! - 



natim toa vi Tarn manifeste patess ex 
omni parte retecta est." 

484.] Comp, the verse of Empedodes 
in Stobaeos, £cl. Phys. p. 10a6, oT/ia «yÄp 
iufBpAwois '^*pucdp9t6if iari vhifia. See 
also Plato, Phaedo, p. 96 B, Cic. Tusc. 
1. 9, 19, Locr. 8. 48. A Scholiast on Hör. 
A. P. 465 expliuns the epithet 'frigidus/ 
there given to Empedocles, by saying that 
acoor&sg to bim slowness of intellect was 
caosed by the coldness of the blood about 
the hear^ which is, at any rate, a natural 
inference from bis doctrine. Virg. gives a 
Philosophie reason for bis possible inap- 
titnde for phikMophy. See also note on 
4. 7, " si quem Nnmina keva sinunt." 

485.] ' Bora — Silvas,' 'amnes — flnmina,' 
'phioeant-amem' oorrespond. His wish 
IS, that he may be content with the woods 
and the waters, and have no thooght 
besides. 

486.1 *0, ubi campi.' &c., 'O where are 
thy ?^or 'flow can I get to them ?' = 
< Wonld that I were there !' Comp. Hör. 
2 8. 7. 116, «Unde mihi lapidem ?" 
' Campi ' is the " Tisriflsae campus opimae/' 
Hör. 1 Od. 7. 11. 

487.] I have given 'Sperchens,' the spel- 
Ungof Med. oorrected and Pd., on the ana- 
log of " Penens," " Alphens," thongh it is 
not easy to say when Virg. is likely to have 
nsed " US." when " os." See Wagn. Q. V. 4. 
'Baochata,' probably from Lucr. 5. 824, 
*'Omne qnod in magnis bacchator montibu' 
passim." Here however there is a special 
reference to the temple of Bacchus at the 
foot of lUetum in the ränge of Taygetus, 
to which only women were admitted (Paus. 
3. 20). Comp. A. 3. 125, " Bacchatamque 
iugis Naxon." In these two fMusages it 
has been poposed to take 'bacchatus' 
octively, the monntain or Island itself 
being said to revel (comp. 8. 150, " fbrit 
mugitibus aetber," and ^vWotuafU¥ and 
nmilar words in Qreek) ; bnt the nse of a 
deponent partidple passively is common 
enough, and ßanx*^^^^ appears to be 



similarly nsed. 

468.] 'Taygeta,' plural of the Greek 
ToAyrro». The common Latin form is 
' Taygetns.' * Convallibns,' the reading of 
Med., Pbl.« Canon., and one or two othen, 
is the more natural word for the glens of 
Haemos. (It has been already reoäved 
by Paldamus, Ladewig, and Ribbeck.) 



Th< 



le common reading ' in vallibus ' seema 
to have arisen from v. 485. ' O ' seems to 
be an invocation of the man who can 
place bim where he would be. 

490-540.] 'If the sage is blest, so is 
thü countryman : nntempted by ambition, 
and removed from its crimes, its vanities, 
and its penalties, he moves in the round of 
yearly labour' and yearly plenty, with new 
fruits oonstantly pouring in, and ever and 
anon a day of rustic merrymaking, follow- 
ing the example of the grand old times of 
Ilalian history and legend.' 

490.] It has been qnestioned (see Mnnro 
on Lucr. 1. 78) whether these words are 
more applicable to Epicnrus tban to Ln* 
cretius. It seems better however to say 
that Virg. is here sketching the position 
of tbe Epicnrean philosopher, whether 
master, Scholar, or poet, as in w. 493, 494 
he is identifying himself «rith all dwellers 
in or lovers of the conntry, whether poets 
or not. Tbe expression ' rerum caussae,' 
while accurately desoribing Lucr.'s philo- 
sophy, is not found in his poem, thougli 
Mnnro points to Lucr. 8. 1072., 5. 1185 as 
likely to have suggested the present line. 
The words are copied by Ov. M. 15. 68, who 
oonples them with " primordia mnndi." 

491.] 'Metusy' &c.: comp. Lucr. 8. 37, 
" Et metus ille foras praeceps Acherontis 
agendus, Funditus humanam qui vitam 
turbat ab imo." ' Fatum,' death, regarded 
as the fiat of nature. ' Inexorahile ' may 
refer special! v to the argument at the end 
of Lucr.'s third book. Rom. has 'iueluc- 
tabile,' probably a reminiscence of A. 8. 
334. 

492.] 'Subiecit pedibus:' comp. Lucr. 

2 
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Fortunatus et iUe, deos qui novit agrestis, 
Panaque Silvanumque senem Nymphasque sorores ! 

-^nium non populi fasces^ non purpura regxun 495 

>Flexit et infidos agitans discordia fratres, 
Aut conitirato descendens Dacus ab Histro, 
Non res Bomanae perituraque regna ; neque ille 
Aut doluit miserans inopem, aut invidit babenti. 
'- Quos rami fructus, quos ipsa volentia rura 500 

Sponte tulere sua, carpsit ; nee ferrea iura 



1. 79, ''Quare reUgio pedibtu sabiecta 
viÖBBim Obtoritur." ' Stre^tamqae Ache- 
rontb avari:' slightly differing from the 
image in Lucr. 3. 14-->80, where the philo- 
sopher looking down sees Acheron vanish. 

493.] «Fortunatus et iUe:' the calm, 
which was the gpreat boon of philosophy, 
is giTen also, afler its kind, io the lover of 
the conntry. 'Felix' and 'fortunatus' 
seem practically synonymous. ' Deos qui 
novit agrestis :' throughout the Edogues, 
particuLrly in E. 6., 6., 10., the country 
gods are represented as rnuiing with the 
human dweÜers in the country. 

495.] ' Populi fasces :' from Lucr. 8. 996. 
This passage agün is somewhat similar to 
Lucr. 3. 69— Se, who is speaking of the 
civil wars of his own time. 

496.] 'Fratres' is generally taken to 
refer to one of the domestac contests for 
Eastem throne8,such as that in thofiimily 
of the Arsacidae between Phraates and 
'nridates for the throne of Färthia, glanced 
at in Hör. 1 Od. 26. 3 foll., which somewhat 
resembles this passage. Lucr. however, 
1. c, has expressions, e.g. w. 72, 73, 83 — 
86, which speak distinctly of the disruption 
of families in the civil war. We may 
render 'Civil feuds that make brothers 
Bwerve from brother's duty.' * Non — non 
— et,' connecting three equally distinct 
subjects, occurs Prop. 2. 1. 21. 

&7.] ' Descendens :' alluding to their 
Position on the mountains. "Daci mou- 
tibus inhaerent," Florus 4. 12. 18. The 
wars with the Daci, who used to pass into 
the empire ovcr the Danube when it was 
frozen, lasted fh>m u.c. 724—744. Phi- 
larg, asserts, on the authority of Aufldius 
Mcäestus, that the Dacians used to pledge 
themselves in a draught of the Ister not 
to retum from their expeditions unless 
victortous, which is conflrmed by Claudian, 
De Bei. Get., w. 81, 2. If a "special re- 
ference be needed, we may more naturally 
suppose Virg. to speak of the frozen Danube 
OS conspiring with the barbarians. Comp. 



Claudian, Cons. Honor. 8. 96, «* Et con- 
iurati veniunt ad classica venti.** lliid 
however would probably be post-YlrgiUan, 
and the Imitation in Stat. Tbeb. 1. 20. 
'* Et coniurato descendens veHäce Dacos," 
looks as If he, at least, understood * con- 
iurato Istro ' merely as a poetical variet j 
for "coniuratus Dacus." 

498.] 'Not the great Roman atate, and 
the death-throes of subject kingdom«.' 
The vicissitudes of these kingdoma were a 
most important part of the imperial affairs, 
' res Bomanae.' 

499.] In the country, where all have 
enough, distinctions of poverty and wealth, 
and the emotions of pty and envy whidi 
they cause, are alike unknown. The so- 
renity produced bv a rural no less than hr 
a philosophical lire is still the uppermo^t 
thought. Comp. TibuU. 1. 1. 77, "ego 
composito securus aoervo Despidam dites 
despiciamque famem." Serv., aenng ap- 
parently that this explanation does not 
dear the earlier part of the verse ftom the 
Charge of selfish mdifference, suggests that 
the oountryman does not pity povcsrty be- 
cause he is philosopher enough to ander- 
stand that it is not an evil but a blessing. 
Germanus thinks Virg. means to represeut 
the countnrman as fVee from the two emo- 
tions which pervert the sense of justice, 
which he proves from Aristotle to know no 
distinction of persons. The feeling agTun 
is unlike the general tone of the Georgics. 
See on v. 460. 

500.] ImiUted from Lucr. 5. 937, 938. 

501 .] *The iron rigour of the Uiw,' 
though not neoessarily a bad quality, may 
be regarded as one, and therefore the 
countryman is felidtated on having no- 
thing to do with it. Schirach suggests 
that Virg. may have intended the bronzes 
on which laws were written, and Mr. Long 
Supports this by Ov. M. 1. 91, " non verba 
minacia fixo Acre legebantur" (in the 
golden age), which makcs it plaunble. 
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Insantimque fonun aut populi tabiüaria yidit. 

Sollicitant alii remis freta caeca, ruimtque 

In ferrum, penetrant anlas et limina regum ; 

Hie petit excidiis nrbem miserosqne Penatis, 505 

Ut gemma bibat et Sarrano dormiat ostro ; 

Condit opes alius, defossoque incubat auro ; 

Hie stupet attonitus ßostris ; hune plausus hiantem 

Per enneos geminatus enim plebisque patnunque 

Compuit ; gaudent perfusi sanguine fratrum, 510 

Exsilioqne domos et dulcia limina mutant, 

Atque alio patriam qnaerunt sab sole iaeentem. 



602.] Born, has 'inflanamve.' 'Tabu- 
larifty' archives. There were 'tabularia' 
in yaiioiis templeB, especially in that of 
Satnm, Dict. A. * Tabubuium.' 

503.] ' Freta caeca,' like ' raunt in fer- 
ram,' wMch follows, seems to denote head- 
long daring. Comp. Soph. Terens, fr. 633, 
rh S* is aÜpiov ätl Tv^\hy Ipxci, 'the 
morrow is always unknown.' 

604.] 'Penetrant auUis et limina regnm.' 
Tbe cbmee of the words * anlae ' and < li- 
mina ' (comp. Hot. Epod. 2. 7, '*Foramque 
Yitat et snperba civium Potentionim li- 
mina," and Pen. 1. 106, *'ne maioram 
tibi forte Limina frigescant") seems to 
show that the poet speaks of the road to 
wealth and honour throngh the favonr of 
the great, ' regum ' used as in Hör. 1 Ep. 
7. 87.« 17. 48. The other Interpretation, 
' sack the palaoes of kings,' would create a 
prosaic tautologj with what follows. 

605.] 'ExcidiV abl.: comp. "beUo," 
" armis," " saxis petere." * ürbem miseros- 
qne Penatis,' ' one brings ruin to a city, 
and wretchedness to its homes.' It is diffi- 
cult tosay whether the reference is to the 
sack of foreign cities or to the entrances 
into R&ie of the various conquerors in the 
dvil wars. Professor Seeley has suggested 
to me that Virg. may be glancing at Caesar, 
as in T. 607 at Crassns, and in w. 606 fbll. 
at Pompey and bis admirers (comp. Lucan 
1. 138, *' plauBuque sui gaudere theatri "). 

606.] ' Gemma bibat :' Serv., whom some 
of the oommentators follow, says " poculo 
gemmeo,non gemmato." Bnt there seems 
no reason thns to restrict the sense of tho 
Word. *' Bibit e gemma " oocurs Prop. 4. 6. 
4, " gemma ministratnr " Ben. Provid. 3. 
Virg., as Macrob. Sat. 7. 1 says, has imi- 
tatM a line of Varins, " incnbet nt Tyriis 
atque ex solido bibat auro." For 'dor- 
miat ' Med. a m. pr. has ' indormiat,' which 



Heins, adopted. 

607.] 'DefiMso auio:' Hör. 1 S. 1. 42, 
" Quid iuvat inmensum te argenti pcmdus 
et auri Furtim defossa timidum deponere 
terra ?" Such a mode of hoarding would 
be natural in a time of proscriptions and 
oonfiscations. Comp, also A. 6. 610, "qui 
divitiis soli incubuere repertis." 

608.] * Hie,' the aspirant to eloquence, 
who is strack dumb with admirationof tho 
Buccessful Speaker, and the applause which 
greets him. ' Hunc,' the aspirant ('hian- 
tem ') to political greatness, who is caught 
and carried away (' corripuit ') by the ap- 
plause in the theatre (' per cuneos ') which 
rewarded popukr statesmen. For the 
practioe comp. Hör. 1 Od. 20. 3., 2. 17. 26. 

609.] ' Geminatur,' the old reading, is 
foundinnoneofRibbeck'sMSS. <£nim' 
could have no foroe here as a connective 
particle, unless with some editors we wero 
to make < geminatus enim ' a parenthetical 
dause. It remains then to take it as a 
particle of asseveration streng^hening < ge- 
minatus,' though the other instances of its 
use in this sense (see on A. 6. 317, and 
comp. A. 8. 84) are not quite parallel. 
Perhaps we may render ' The plandits of 
oommons and nobles as they roll, aye, 
again and again along the benches.' 

610.] 'Fretram:' another imitation of 
Lucr. 3. 70. Comn. note on ▼. 496. If 
proscriptions are alluded to, Virg. would 
refer to the seoond triumyirate, as Lucr. 
to JBulla and Marius. 

611.] 'Exsilio,' the place ofezile. Comp. 
A. 3. 4^ " Diversa exsÜia et desertas quae- 
rere terras." 

512.] Hör. 2 Od. 16. 18, "quid terras 
alio calentes Sole mutamus ?" is probably 
an imitation of this, though Hör. is speak- 
ing of vdlontary exile. ^e order in Pal. 
18 'quaerant patriam.' 
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Agricola incurvo terram dimoTit arata*o : 
Hinc anni labor, hinc patriam panrosqiie nepotes 
SuBtinety hinc armenta bomn meritoeque iuyencos. 515 
.^ Nee requiesy quin aut pomifl ezuberet annus, 
Aut fetu pecorum, aut GerealiB mergite culmi, 
Proventuque oneret suloos atque horrea yincat. 
Yenit hiemps : teritur Sicjonia baca trapetisy 
Glande suee laeti redeunt, dant arbuta aUvae ; 590 

Et varios ponit fetus antanrnuiBy et alte 
Mitis in apricis ooquitur vindemia saxis. 



613.] 'IMmoyit:' while war, &c., is 
going on elaewhere, he has tilled his lands 
and expects ihe harvest. The uine line 
has occurred, with the change of one word, 
1. 404. Med. actnally giveB 'moUtus' 
here. 

614. j The nae of ' labor/ like vtfvos, ibr 
the fraits of labonr, it common, bat seems 
hardly applicable here, aa it woold reqnire 
OS to suppose that Virg. naei the word to 
designate thoae Ihiits as distingruished 
from the laboor whenoe ('hinc^ they 
oome. It Beems better to nnderstand 
the words aa mcaning that the hnaband- 
man finds his annnal employment as well 
as his livelihood in tUlage. Ribbeck leads 
'hie' for the first 'hinc,' from a ooi\j. of 
Markhmd's, oonfinned hy a variant in 
Qnd. For 'nepotes' I had formerly 
adopted ' Penatis' from Med.; bnt thongn 
this reading was approved by Heins, and 
Heyne (the latter of whom comp. 4. 166), 
and ia adopted by Ladewig, Hanpt, and 
Ribbeck, its deficiency in extemal antho* 
rity seems Aital to it, the transcriber of 
Med. being liable to error from a recol- 
lection of parallel passages, as the pre- 
ceding line among other instances shows, 
while the sonrce of the mistake here may 
have been partly the sight of t. 605, partly 
the remembrance of A. 8. 643. Whether 
any reason beyond poetical variety makea 
Virg. talk of the grandsons rather than the 
sons of the coontryman is not easy to say ; 
bat he may have thooght that there was 
flome point in leading as to think of him 
as a man advancing in years, yet working 
on. Mr. Monro reminds os that a Roman 
might well see his son's children born 
by the time he was forty, and that they 
were as mach ander his " patria potestas " 
aa the son was if not emancipated. It 
b not clear whether 'patriam' means 
lös hamlet, or his conntry in the larger 
The langtiflge woold rather point 



to the latter, the sense to the ibnner. 
If the lattor is meont, the antithesi«« 
may be, as Wagn. thinks, between peace- 
ftil patriotism and the anserapoloas 
ambition jost mentioned. Varro B. K. 
2. 1 oomplains that the disoae of a^rn- 
coltare was making Rome dependent 
on fbreign nations for com. Not onlike 
is Jav. 14. 70^ 71, " patriae sit idoneiw» 
atilis agris," ezoept that there the lefer- 
ence is more general. Donatos iqp. Scr- 
vinm renders 'patriam,"'Tillam.'* 'Thonc« 
comes sastenanoe alike for his ocontry woA 
his iniant grandsons at home, and for his 
herds of oxen and the boUocks that hare 
served him so well.' 

616.] ' Meritos :' so 8. 526, of the dyinfr 
bollock, " Qaid labor aut benefiuKa invant ? 
qaid vomere terras Invertisse gravia ?" 

516.] 'Nee reqaies,' probably "anno" 
rather than "agricolae." The e x p rcaaio n 
is from Lncr. 6. 1177. 

619.] The narrative style is continned 
with increased liFeliness. ' Sicyonia baca.' 
the dlive for which Sicyon was fiumoa<. 
Comp. Ov. Ibis 319, ex Pont. 4. 15. 10, 
Stat. Theb. 4w 50. 

520.] 'Qkmde laeti' = "satoies et ni- 
tidi." Comp. " armentaqne laeta," t. 14k 
'See how fat the swine come off from 
their meal of aooms.' 'Glande' is the 
important word, as it is of the different 
fraits of different seaaons that Tii^. li 
speaking: the rest is omamental, thoQiHi 
qnito in keeping with the pictore of nuul 
felicity and abondanoe. 

521.] ' Pomt fetos :' comp. Fhaedraa 2. 
4 3, "Sas nemoricoltrix fetom ad imam 
(arborem) posuerat," a sense in which 
"deponere" is also osed. 'Or, for a 
change^ autnmn is dropping its varioas 
prodnce at his feet.' The wilüngue« of 
natura is dwelt on, aa in *daat arbata 
silvBc.' See on ▼. 460. 

522.] Comp, note on t. 877. 
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Interea dulces pendent oircum oscula nati, 
Casta pudicitiam servat domiu, ubera vaccae 
Lactea demittunty pingueeque in gramine laeto 
Inter se adversis luctantur comibus haedi. 
Ipse dies agitat festos, fususque per herbam 
Ignis ubi in medio et soeii cratera coronant, 
Te, libansy Lenaee, voeat, pecorisque magistria 
Yelocis iaculi certamina ponit in ulmo, 
Corporaque agresti nudant praedura palaestrae. 
Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 
Hant; Bemus et frater^ sie fortis Etruria crevit 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Borna, 



593 



550 



623.] 'Interea' divides the description 
of fruitlblnew withont from that of hap- 
piness withixi. 'Pendent drcam oscma 
nati ' is (rom Lncr. 8. 895, " nee dnlces 
oocurrent oscula nati Praeripere." In 
both these passages, an in A. 1. 256., 12. 
434, 'oKolam' is naed in its primary 
senae as the diminutive of "os," from 
irhieh the leoondary meaning ia easily 
inferred. 

624.1 ' Domus ' = "familia," in thia case 
the wife. ' Servat,' ' keepa,' in the sense of 
obseiTinff. ' His virtuous houaehold keeps 
the traditions of pttrity.' 

625.] ' Lactea ubera demittunt '=" ubera 
lacte demiasa gerunt." Perhaps vv. 524 — 
526 may have been suggested by Lucr. 1. 
257 — 261. < Fat kids, on mss luxuriant as 
they, are engaging together, hom againat 
hom.' 

627.] ' Agitare' here, as in 4. 154^ A» 
10. 237, is equivalent to "agere." The 
Word is used abaolutely by prose writers 
in tbe sense of ** degere," iV>roell. sub v. 
' Dies festos :' keeping the old holy days 
would be a naark at once of the leisure 
and simplicity of oountry Hfe. Host of 
the ftstivala in the old calendar were 
rural. 

628.] ' Ignis ubi in medio :' this must 
be a turf-buUt altar, not the "focus" in 
the house, on account of 'fusus per 
herbam i' so that Tibull. 2. 1. 21 and Hör. 
Epod. 2. 65 are not strictly parallel. The 
description is quite general. For ' in 
medio' Med. a m. pr. has 'ingenio/ 
whence Burm. coi^jectured ' gemo.' ' Cra- 
tera coronant' seems to be a mistrans- 
lation or alteration of Homer's icpii- 
Ttipas iw^vri^airro wSroto, whieh meaus 
' fiUed the bowls htgh with wine,' whereas 
Yrrg. meana 'wreath tha bowl with 



flowers,' as appears from A. 3. 525, f mag- 
num cratera corona Indult inplevitque 
mero." 

629.] ' Peooris magistris :' comp. " ovi- 
umque maxistroe," E. 2. 33. 

630.] ' Aunili certamina ponit in uimo :' 
a Condensed expression for ' makes a maich 
of darting at a mark set up in or scored 
on an elm.' Comp. A. 5. 66, " Prima citae 
Teucris ponam certamina cUutsis," where it 
would be unnatural to make 'certamina' 
= "praemia." 'Certamen ponere,' Uke 
ikywra rißivai, 

631.] ' Nudant :' there is a change of 
subjec^ a thing not uncomuMU in Virg. 
The old reading ' nudat ' is however sup- 
ported by Canon, and one or two of lUb- 
beck's cursives. ' Palaestrae ' is the read- 
ing of Med. and one of Ribbeck's cursives, 
and seems better than ' palaestra,' which 
Heyne retained. Probably 'palaestra' here 
means the exercise, not Üie {daccj^hcnigh 
a locative dat. is just oonceivaUeb an 
it appears to mean a place in A. 6. G42 
Med. a m. p. has ' perdura.' 

632.] * Vitam coluere:' Lucr. has "co 
lere aevum," 5. 1146, 1160. The * Sabini ' 
are a type of hardiness and simplicity in 
Boman authors : comp. Hör. Epod. 2. 41. 
Livy 1. 18 talks of " disciplina tetrica ac 
tristi veterum Sabinorum." The order in 
Pal. is * vitam veteres.' 

633.] The mention of 'Btruria' has 
been thought to be a compliment to 
Maecenas ; but it is quite as likely to be 
an instance of Virg.'s feeling for an- 
tiquity. 

634w] ' Scilicet :' comp, note on 1. 282. 
Here, as in that passage, 'scilicet' ia 
inserted rhetorically, to give importance 
to the words connected with it. Some 
placa tha stop «fter ' crevit,' takiog ' sei- 
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Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit aroes. 535 

Ante etiam sceptrum Dictaei regis, et ante 
Impia quam caesis gens est epulata iuvencis. 
Aureus hanc yitam in terris Satumus agebat : 
Necdum etiam audierant infiari classica, necdum 
InpositoB duris crepitare incudibus enses. 540 

Sed nos inmensum spatüs oonfecimus aequor^ 
Et iam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla. 



licet ' with what follows. Bat comp, the 
Position of ' acilicet ' in the passage jnst 
referred to. * Rerum pulcherrima :' look- 
ing to mch expremions as "nemomm 
maxima/' above, v. 16, Hor. 1 S. 9. 4, " dul- 
dsame renim/' and Ov. M. 8. 49, "pulcher- 
rime rerum," we may perhaps doubt 
whether the genitive here is a real par- 
titive, and whether the agpneement in 
gendcr of 'pulcherrima' with 'rerum' is 
not merely accidental. 

636.] This line seems an anticlimax 
here, and still more where it recurs in A. 
6. 783. For the importance which the 
Romans attached to the number of the hüls 
which they retained, when by the expan- 
sion of the city the hüls themselves were 
changed, see Niebuhr, vol. 1, p. 882 (Eng. 
Tr.). We must bear in mind how much 
the Romans thought of the grandeur of 
the city oompared with that of the emj^. 
'Arces,' of the hüls, v. 172. 

636.] ' Dictaei regis :' Cicero (N. D. 3. 
21) speaks of three Jupiters: "tertium 
Cretensem, Satumi filium, cuius in illa in- 
Bula sepulchrum ostenditur." 

687.J Comp. Arat. Fhaen. 182, 

Ot v/Mrroi KMc69fyo¥ 4xaKK9^wrro ftd- 

Xcuiwy 
E>lr68ifi¥t wpAroi Zh ßo&v Miffotrr' äpO" 



Por other instances of the supposed im- 



piety of slaying the ox, the feDow-lahoorer 
of man, see Cerda's note. 

638 J ' Aureus»' the long of tbe golden 
age. Comp. Theoer. 12. 16, 4 h ^^* ^^ 
Xp^vttoi irdXai &r8p«f. 

689.] ' Etiam ' oonnects ' necdum ' with 
'ante/ as the former 'etiam' connects 
' ante ' with what preoedes. ' Audierant :' 
this semi-impersonal use of the third per- 
son plural, like the French 'on,' is common 
in the Aeneid : e.g. 1. 638. 

640.] Med. originally had 'inpositis 
dnros.' 

641, 642.] * But I must end this long 
stage of my work.' 

541.] 'Spatiis:' the plural «spatia,' as 
used by Virg., seems to denote sometimes 
the circles of a race-conrse, and sometimeä 
the passage of the racers round tbem. 
Comp. A. 6. 684., 7. 380. We may there- 
fbre either take 'spatüs' in the formet 
sense, and connect it with 'inmensum,' as 
Heyne does, or take it in the latter, and 
connect it with ' confedmus.' Heyne re- 
fers for a similar metaphor to Tryphio- 
dorus 664, iyi» 8* Sm^p Tinror ikdaam T4p- 
fjMTOs A/i^i^Xio-0-(ur ^i^M^vo'ar ioiS^r. In 
Lucr. 6. 92 folL the metaphor is fixnn a 
fbot-raoe. 

642.] 'Fumantia:' "equos ... Fu- 
mantia sudore quatit," A. 12. 338. Rom., 
Plal., and some others have 'spumantia,* 
which might also represent the condition 
of a horse after a long joumey. 



EXCURSUS ON VERSE 81. 



LjLcmiAXV on Lucr. 8. 1042 muntains that the Uwt syllable of "iit" and its Com- 
pounds and of "petiit" is necetsarily long, having been originally written, aa inacrip- 
tions prove, with a diphthong. He quotes a number of passages where "lediit," 
" subiit " Sic, are lengthened by Ovid, and removes Tarious apparent exceptions in 
other authors by corrections more or len supported by MSS* So &r as the text of 
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Vii^. ifl ooncerned, hu case appears • weak one. Here be wonld read ^' exit," which is 

found in none of Bibbeck's MSS., though Gud. and tbe MSS. of Nonius p. 806 have 

" exilit/' the authority of tbe latter being weakened by tbe fact tbat in anotber place 

where tbat anthor qnotes tbe line, p. 899, tbe MSS. bave "exiit " or ** exiet :" in A. 2. 

497 he wonld read ''exit," from one of Ribbeck'i cnrsives (marked <c '), and tbe MSS. 

of Nonios p. 296: in A. 5. 274 "transit " from Rom.; in A. 9. 418 "it" from all 

Ribbeck'i MSS. except PaL and perbaps Gud. (wbicb lUbbeck qnotes for botb " it " and 

" iit ")> and from tbe MSS. of Nonins, p. 406» tbe Montalban MS. of Yirg. and tbe MSS. 

of Priscian in tbree places baring a corious variety, "volat :" in A. 10. 786 ''trandf 

from DO anthority, except tbat Med. originally bad *' transiet :" in A. 10. 817 " transit" 

fix>m Rom.« two of Bibbeck's cnraves (marked 'c ' and < m ') and some otber copies baving 

" translit." Tbns tbe only passage wbere tbere is any preponderance of antbority for 

the fonn "it " is A. 9. 418, and tbere tbe only extant nnciiÜB are Med., Pal., and Rom., 

tbe two former of wbicb may pur off witb eacb otber : in tbe otber passages tbe weigbt, 

so &r as it Mb any wbere, falls almost wbolly on Rom. Rom., it sbonld bo men- 

tioned, is wanting in tbe two first dted passages, tbat before ns (G. 2. 81), and A. 2. 

497, in botb of wbicb it may probably baye read "exit," tbongb A. 10. 786 sbows tbat 

tbe inferenoe is not absolntdy certain. Bat tbe fact is tbat Rom. almost invariably 

tnms tbe perfect "iit" into "it," not merely in Compounds of "eo"but in otber 

yerbs. Kot only is "audiit " constantly written " audit," but in tbe two passages in 

Yirg. wbere it occni»e8 tbe ilftb place in tbe yerse, A. 6. 289., 7. 616, tbe dactyl is 

made ont by reading " audit et." In otber passages " it " is introdaced in disregard 

of the metre, as in A. 8. 868, " subit," A. 10. 67, " petit," unless we suppose tbe scribe 

tohave intended tbe words eitber to be prononnced " snbyit," " petyit," or to be read 

aa trisyllables, tbe second " i " being omitted in writing, as it b in tbe best MSS. in 

snch words as "obicit," "snbicit." Tbe case is tbe same witb tbe double " i" in tbe 

perfect infinitive, wbicb Rom. almost always writes single. Tbe same pbaenomena are 

oocasionally observable in Med., Fd., and otber MSS. in Ribbeck's apparatus criticus, 

but to a far less extent. On tbe otber band, instances are sometimes ibund wbere a 

transcriber bas written tbe double "i " for tbe ringle contrary to tbe metre. On tbe 

wbole it would seem tbat conriderable confurion on tbe subject prevuled among tbe 

copyists, not only of Virg., but (as in tbe instances dted from Nonius) of otber 

autiiors, but tbat tbere is no evidence tbat it was due to any notion about tbe qnantity 

of tbe final syllable of tbe perfect indicative of "eo" and its Compounds. Tbe ex- 

istenoe of "ambiit" A. 10. 243 (wbicb even Rom. does not alter) is an argument for 

supporing tbat Virg. did not reoognize Lacbmann's rule, as tbougb " ambio " is not 

ooiüngated tbrougbout like " exeo," " transeo," tbey must be at bottom tbe same, and 

"exiet," "transiet," fbUowing tbe analogy of "ambiet," are not absolutely unknown 

cven to dassical laünity. Wagner argues against Lacbmann's doctrine in bis Lectt. 

Vergg. pp. 816 folL, tbougb perbaps bis main reason, tbe inadmisribility of tbe rbytbm 

produced by " tranrit " in A. 5. 274, savours ratber of tbe arbitrariness of tbe precept 

wbicb be controverts : and I am glad to find tbat Mr. Munro in bis note on Lucr. 1. c. 

is not dismayed by bis great predecessor's dictum " adeo grammatici nostri ea quae 

quiyis puer Romanus sdebat neglegunt, nos autem senes ea operose quaerere cogimur 

quae nobis magistri nostri olim tradere debebant." 
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Thb care of the Tvrioiit animalB that are bred by the finner ferms tbe sulgect of the 
Third Book. These are ^vided into two miün HaweH» whi(^ are diirtanggiahed in lAÜn 
aa " armenta " and " pecodes," the former indading homed cattle and honea» the laUer 
the amaUer cattle» abeep and goata, while a word is thrown in (vy. 404 — 413) «boat 
doga. The former occupies the larger portion of the bodk, vy. 49—283 : tbe poet 
however allowa himself to digreae in the last pangraph of the diviaion» yv. 242 felL, 
apeaking of the effect of sexnal paaaion an the wbole animal creation, Eroi in the 
earlier portion the sulject ia not veiy regularly treated, Viigil commenoea by aa-jin^ 
(vv. 49 fblL) that a breeder of oxen or horaes onght to attend particobirly to the chaiee 
of the danu. A description of a oow ibUowa; bot nothing ia aaid of a mare. At 
laat (▼▼. 72 fbll.) he cbangea the subject to horsea, bat it ia that he may talk, not of 
the dams, but of the sirea. Thos instead of deacribing the cow and the mare^ the ball 
and the atallion, he oonaulta variety by describing the female of one daai» the male of 
the other. In what fbllowa he treata of both claasea indifferently ; bat trne to bis 
preforence of poetical omament to practical aocnracy, he does not ao mach generalixe 
aa confose, naing langoage which ia sometimea applicable to oxen, aometunea to horaea. 
At laat (vv. 146 folL) he ia led to speak more particolarly of the former with reapect 
to their eßrlj training ; that over, he beatowa a amilar paragraph on the latter. Bai 
tbia Proportion ia aoon violated. Speaking of the efieet of the aexoal paanon, he 
laviahea all hia powera of minute deacriptioa on the ball, in the wdl-known pietnre of 
the fight between two holla for the aame heifer (w. 219 fbll.). Horaes and marea are 
indeed mentioned, bat not with the aame promlnence, the former being introdaced 
corsorily in the digreaaion on the sexnal fory of the whole animid creatton, tbe lattcr 
forming the condusioa of that digreaaion. In the second part of bia aalgect Virgil ia 
perhapa more ayatematic; bat he digreasea more« The mention of pastoring the flocka 
in aommer and winter leada to the two celebrated descriptwMia (vv. 339 folL) of a 
Libyan sbepberd's sammer and a Scythian shepherd's winter, in the latter of whidi 
special pastoral detaila are soon lost in a pictare of the general featares of the soene. 
And the narrative of the pestllence in Soatbem Italy, with which, in Imitation of 
Lacretias, he has choaen to oondade the book, ia essenüally digresaive, foUowing, as it 
does, the fcrtanea of otber animals beaides those which are the sabjects of the fanner'a 
care, and in general being so condacted that the reader perosea it as an independent 
story, and does not feel the patent want of a regolar peroration dosing tbia part of 
the treatise. 
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The ezordiam of tbe book bis a biographknl üiterost, as oantaimiig the mortdefinite 
sketch of the project, which Virgil doubÜew stood pledged to execute, of a poem in 
honour of the exploits of Octayianns— a plan, not of the Aeneid, bnt of that for which 
the Aeneid was acoepted as a compenaation. It is in the conne of it that, ai was men- 
tioned in p. 147, the only passage oocnn which leemfl as if it must have been written 
at a later date than that aasignad to the compUtion of the poem as a whoU. See on 
VT. 31. 32, 33. 



Te quoque, magna Pales, et te memorande canemus 
Pastor ab Ampliryso, vos, sUvae amnesqne Lycaei. 
Cetera, quae yacuas tenmjBsent carmine mentes, 
Omnia iam yolgata : qtiis aut Eurysthea durum, 
Aut inlaudati nescit Busiridis aras ? 5 

Cui non dictus Hylas puer et Latonia Delos, 
Hippodameque, humeroque Pelops insignis ebumo, 
Acer equis ? Temptanda via est, qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo yictorque yirum volitare per ora. 



fn 



1— 4S.] 'My Bong sball now embrace 
the themes of cattle and pastorage. The 
old heroic legendi have been worn thread- 
baie by other poets : mine most be a dif- 
ferent path to lame. One day I hope to 
raite a deathleis monnment to Caesar, a 
trophy vX^ his Tictories over the East and 
West, and of mine over the bards of 
Gieece. Heanwhile Maecenas bids me to 
the woods again. Away to the chase.' 

1.] For Fdes and ApoDo Nomios, see 
E. 5. 85. 

2.] ' Ptetor ab Amphryso :' the pastoral 
characterof Apollo appears in the common 
legendi ss a mere episode : it appeara how- 
ever to hare been a distinct aspect nnder 
which he was regarded by the earlier my- 
thology. *Ab' here senres ibr local de* 
scription. Comp. " Tnmns Herdonins ab 
Arida," Livy 1. 60. 'SUvae amnesqne 
Lycaei :' the abode of Fan, 1. 16^ who is 
thus indirectly indicated as a third god 
invoked. 

3.] The MSS. vary between 'carmine' 
and < carmina,' the latter being the read- 
ing of Med. and Bora., the fbrmer of Fhd. 
Bot the change is yery slight, and ' car- 
mine ' leems kss commonplace. Philarg. 
mentions both, preferring the former. 
' TenuiHent,' the potential, not the con- • 
jnncÜTe. < AU other themes which might 
have laid on idle minds the spell of poesy 
are hackneyed now.' 

6.] ' Inlaudati :' much nnneoessary in- 
gennity and leaming have been wasted on 
thi« Word, as may be seen fhim Fore. s. v. 
It is a litotes Itke "inamabilis," A. 6. 



438. So in Greek oi« kwmam is nsed for 
' I oondemn.' 

7.] Viig. may have been thinVing of 
FincL Ol. 1, which dwells eqnally on tlie 
ivory shonlder of Pelops and his victory in 
the chariot Tace. There is some trace in 
the MSS. of an old reading, 'homeri — 
ebnmi.' 

8.] ' Acer eqnis,' * a keen charioteer,' as 
< acerrimus armis ' (A. 9. 176) is * a gallant 
warrior.' 'Temptanda via est,' 'I must 
ezplore a path,' taking ' via ' in its strict 
sense. Comp. Hör. 3 Od. 2. 22, "Yirtns 
. . . negata temptat iter via," probably an 
Imitation of Virg., as the foUowing worda 
(see next note) seem to show. 

9.] 'Victor ' of intellectual triumph, per- 
haps from Locr. 1. 75. The word pre- 
pares us for the image developed in the 
ibUowing lines. What is the notion con- 
tained in ' virum volitare per ora ' is not 
quite clear. No donbt it is taken from 
the celebrated lines in Ennius' epitaph on 
himself (Epigr. 1. 3), "Nemo me lacrimis 
deooret nee änera fletu Faxit. Cur ? volito 
vivus per ora virum." Aick <rr J/Mrros f Ii^ai 
and similar phrases are common in Greek 
as expressions for celebrity; and Ennius 
need have'meant no more than this, stat- 
ing bis oonviction that he should live in 
men's speeches and memories. The well- 
known Ode of Horace however (2 Od. 20) 
bring« out the conception in a somewhat 
difierent and more prominent form, the 
poet speaking of himself as changed into a 
bird and flyipg in the air from conntir to 
conntry. The use of ' per ora ' elsewbere 
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PrunuB ego in patriam mecum, modo vita snpersit, lo 

Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas ; 

Primus Idumaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas ; 

Et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam 

Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

Mincius et tenera praetexit arundine ripas. 15 



in Latin would favonr this interpretahon 
both in Ennius and in Tlrg. ; comp. Sali. 
Jng. 81 "inoednnt per ora veetra mag- 
nifici," Hör. 2 S. 1. 64 '«nitidna qua 
qniaque per ora Cederet." On ihe other 
hand Sil. 3. 135 says "ire per ora 
Nomen in aetemum paads mens ignea 
donat/' he clearly means passing nom 
month to mouth in talk: a sense in 
which "esse in ore," " venire in ora," &c. 
are freqnently nsed. And this would seem 
to be Virg.'s meaning in A. 12. 234 foll., 
"Ille quidem ad superos quorum se de- 
▼ovet aris Sucoedet fieuna vivusque per ora 
feretur." Yet here ' volitare ' as coupled 
With <me tollere humo*^ in (kvour of 
such a flight as Hör. supposes. Comp, 
another passage in Hör., 8 (M. 2. 23, *<udam 
Spemit humum fugiente penna." On the 
whole, this would seem to be one of the 
passages in which Virg. shadows out more 
meanings than one, probably not discri- 
minaüng them in his own mind as sharply 
as they must be distinguished by a modern 
commentator. For similar fluctuations in 
the meaning of ' ora ' see on A. 2. 1. 

10—39.] The nature of the allegoir 
contained in these lines has been much 
disputed. It seems clearly however to be 
drawn from a Roman triumph. The poet 
who has just spoken of himself as a con- 
queror (' victor ') represents himself as re- 
tuming fVom a campaigpi in Greeoe, and 
bring^ng the Muses captive from Helioon ; 
in other words, if the old subjects of song 
are forestalled, he will be the ftrst to do for 
Rome what Hesiod and others have done 
for Greece. Then he will build a votive 
temple by bis native river to his patron 
god, and celebrate before it games and 
shows, like Roman conquerors after their 
triumph. The temple is to be adomed 
with the sculptured history of Augustus, 
as other temples were with the legends of 
their god. Having secured his own fkme 
as the rural poet of his country, he will be 
able to pass to the grateful celebration of 
his patron's trinmphs. For a different In- 
terpretation see Hurd on Horaoe, voL ii. 
pp. 43 foll. 

10.] ' Primus,' &c. ; imitated from Lucr. 
1. 117, where Ennius is spoken of. * In 



patriam/ not Mantna, as Senr., Heyne, and 
others think, but Italy. Virg. baa before 
daimed to be the earliest rural poet of 
Italy, 2. 176, 176. 

11.1 'Aonio yertice:' Helioon^ as in 
Lucr. 1. c but perhaps with a referenoe to 
Hesiod (EeighÜey). ' Rediens,' as finom a 
campaiffn. 'Deducam,' lead in trinmph. 
Comp. Hör. 1 Od. 37. 31, " Privata deduci 
superbo Non humiUs mulier trinmpbo." It 
has been plausibly suggested that ÜiU 
passage is not purely metaphorical, bot 
refers to a literal joumey into Greeee 
which we know Virg. ultimately to have 
taken. 

12.] ' Referam ' carries out the notion of 
victory. "Unde refert nobis victor quid 
possit oriri. Quid nequeat," Lucr. 1. 75. 
The epthet 'Idumaeas' is wone tlüm 
otioae. It would be otioee if applied onl v 
to 'palmas:' but it is wone than otiose, 
as drawing a oontrast between ' palmas ' 
and 'Mantua.' For 'Idumaeas palmas' 
comp. Hör. 2 Ep. 2. 184^ " Herodis pal- 
metis pinguibus," and Lucan 3. 216, Stat. 
Silv. 5. 2. 138. ' Palmas :' in an ioscrip- 
tion ap. Marin. Frat. Arv. quoted by the 
German editor of Foroell. ('palma*) it 
is Said "Imp. Caes. ex Sidlia Eid. Nov. 
Triumphavit Falmam Dedit," which ia ex- 
plained to mean "in g^mio lovis ooUo- 
cavit." From this it appears either that the 
name < palma ' was given to the brauch of . 
bay which was camed by the victor in a 
triumph, or that the palm itself was some- 
times substituted for the bay, agreeably 
to the custom in the Grecian games, also 
adopted at Rome (lävy 10. 47) where the 
conqueror carried a palm branch. Comp. 
Fbusan. 8. 48. 

13.] ' Templum ponam :' the custona of 
vowing temples to the gods in battle and 
dedicating them after victory is too well 
known to need illustration : see, however, 
Livy 1. 11, 12., 2. 20. 

14.] 'Propter aquam,' Uke the temple 
of Zeus by the Alpneus ; a glance at the ! 
Grecian games, which he intends to emu- 
late, thongh the main idea is that of a 
Roman triumph. ' Ingens :' the Mtncio 
spreads into a lake doae to Mantua« 
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In medio mihi Caesar erit, templmnque tenebit. 

lUi yictor ego et Tyrio conspectus in ostro 

Gentum quadriiugos agitabo ad flumina currusy 

Cuncta mihi, Alpheum linquens lucosque Molorchi, 

Gursibus et crudo decemet Graecia caestu. 20 

Ipse, Caput tonsae foliis omatus olivae, 

Dona feram. lam nunc sollemnis duoere pompas 

Ad delubra iuvat caesosque yidere iuvencos ; 

Yel 8caena ut versis discedat frontibus, utque 

Purpurea intexti tollant atdaea Britanni. 25 

In foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elephanto 



16.] ' In medio/ in the shrineb which \b 
lo oontain the Image of Caesar as the pre- 
riding god. CSaesar shall be the principal 
salgect of a great poem. 

17.] Imitated by Horaoe, A. P. 228. 
The nference is either to the " toga picta," 
wom in the triumph, or to the " toga prae- 
tezta»" wom by the magistrates at the oele- 
bration of the gamea. "Conspectus in 
armia/' 8. 588 note. For 'illi' Korn, and 
aome othen have 'illic/ not so well. lUb- 
beck nndentandfl < illi ' as an archaism for 
• illic ;' lee on 1. 64. 

18.] 'Centum/ as in A. 1. 417., 4. 199., 
6. 787. ' Agita W will cause to be driven 
(by institnting games). 

19.] 'Lacos Molorchi/ the forest of 
Nemea, where Molorchus entertained Her- 
culea. Fhilarg. seems to have read ' Indos.' 
For ' linquens ' Fd. strangely has ' pubes,' 
possiUy, as Ribbeck snggfests, fh>m 1. 
343. 

20.1 ' Cmdo,' made of raw hide. Born, 
has * dnro,' which is Serr.'s Interpretation 
of * crudo." His games will not be merely 
national, but will attract even the Ghreeks 
fVom Olympia and Nemea. In other words, 
in bis heroic poem, no less than in his 
Oeorgics, he will use and improve upon 
Greek art. Comp. Hör. 2 Ep. 1. 82, " Ve- 
nimns ad summum fortunae, pingimus 
atque Puülimns et luctamur Achivis doc- 
tins unctis." 

21.] *Tonsae olivae' probably, as Heyne 
thinks, means the stripped leaves of olive 
woven into a wreath. The reference seems 
to be not to the Olymptc crown, but to the 
sacrificial wreath of olive. Comp. A. 5. 
774., 7. 750, and especiaUy 6. 809, «QuU 
procul ille autem ramis insignis olivae 
Sacra ferens?" 

23.] 'Inrat' may refer either to the 
poet himself or to the fanded spectators of 
these showB. 'Feram' immcdiatcly pre- 



ceding rather makes for the former. If 
the latter be preferred, comp. A. 2. 27. 
Bnt Virg. may well have intended to in- 
dude botii. ' The time is come : what joy 
to lead the solemn procession to the temple, 
and see the bullocks slanghtered !' 

24.] There shall be stoge plays as well 
as sacrifices and games. Senr. says that 
A^Tg. refen to two different kinds of 
' Bcaenae,' called " venilis " and " ductilis," 
the one tuming on a pivot and so exhibit- 
ing different ftuces (' verris frontibus '), the 
other parting (* discedat') to disclose a 
new scene within. Schlegel, Dram. Lit« 
Lect. 4, reoondles the two by supposiug 
that the aide scenes were "yeniles" and 
the centre scene was " ductilis." In the 
Greek scene there were two rotatory prisms 
(wtpiaKToi) near the side entrances of the 
'scaena,' which served for shifting the 
scene. Dict. A. ' Theatrum.' 

25.] The ancient curtain rose instead 
of iklling. This line is illustrated by Ov. 
M. 3. 111 — 113, who compares the rising 
of the warrion from the ground whero 
Cadmus had sown the serpent's teeth to 
the rise of the flgures embroidered on the 
stage curtain : 

" Sic, ubi tollnntur festis aulaea theatris, 
Surgere Signa solent, primumque otten- 

dera voltum, 
Cetera pauUatim pladdoque educta te- 

nore 
Tota patent, imoque pedes in margine 

ponunt." 

'Tollant,' rise with it, and so appear to 
draw it up with them. The Britanni sued 
for peace to Augustus u.o. 727, when he 
was in Gaul prepariug to invade them. 

26.] He recurs to the temple, which is 
to be omamented with the exploits of its 
god. See note on v. 10. ' Foribus :' tem- 
plra with their folding doon thus adomcd 
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GbrngaridTun fieiciam viotorisque arma Quirini, 
Atque hie undantem bello xaagnumqoe fluentem 
Nilum ac nayali surgentis aere columnas. 
Addam urbes Asiae domitas puLsumque Nlphaten 
Fidentemque Aiga Parthoin veraisque sagittis. 
Et duo rapta manu diTerso ex hoste tropaea 
Bisque triomphatas utroque ab litoie gentis. 
Stabmit et Parii lapides, q>irantia ngna, 



30 



with appropriate fiffarefl in gold and ivory 
are mentioued by Gc Verr. 2 Act. 4. 6o, 
and Prop. 3. 23. II. Long on the passage 
trom Cic. remarks that aome of the great 
worki of art, both of andent and modern 
times, are doors and gates. The oombina- 
ti^n of ivory and gold was common in 
ancient statoary, the ivory being employed 
to reprewnt the flesh. See Dict. A. ' Sta- 
tnaria Ars.' 

. 27.] The Qangaridae were an Indian 
I tribe near the Ganges ; and the referenoe 
probably is, as in 2. 173, to the defeat of 
the Eastem troops of Antony. ' Qnirini ' 
may be leferred to Angustus, to whom it 
was proposed to g^ve the title of Romulus 
or Quirinns ; bnC looking to the oontrast 
with 'Gangaridom/ it is more probably 
the rejHresentative of the Boman nation. 

28.] ' Undantem hello/ swelling or sivg- 
ing with war, that is, with warlike feeling: 
the meaning is ezplained by 'magnum 
fluentem.' In the same way the de^ted 
river is said " ire mollior unms," A. 8. 727, 
and "minores Tolvere vertioes," Hör. 2 
Od. 9. 22. This seems more natural than 
to understand it of the fleets floating on 
the Nile, as it vras not there that the 
struggle took place. The represeutation 
here is probably one of the river, such as 
those which were carried in triumphal 
processions, not, as in A. 8. 711, of the 
river-god. ' Magnum ' is not an adverbial 
neuter, but agrees with * fluentem,' like 
"saxosus sonans" 4. 870: comp. woKbs 
f4uy, and Bentl. on Hör. I S. 7. 28. 

29.] 'Navali surgentis aere oolumnas,' 
otherwise called " columnae rostratae»" and 
found on the ooins of Augnstus. , 

30.] 'Niphates,' according to the goo- 
g^phers, is a mountain in Armenia; 
though Juv. 6. 409, Lucan 3. 245, and 
Sil. 18. 775, mention a river of that name, 
possibly, as the commentators suggest, 
from a misunderstanding of this passage. 
See note on I. 490, and oonsult Macleane 
on Hör. 2 Od. 10. 20, where there is the 
Barne doubt about Kiphates as here. If the 



flgure is to be preased, ' pnbmn ' woold be 
more applicable to a river, which maj be 
poetically feigned to be driven backward 
to its source (Ladewig comp. A. II. 405), 
than to a mountain; so that we mnst 
suppose Tiiig. to have thougfat of tbe 
mountaineers rather than of their dweDin^. 
Bepresentations of mountains were carried 
in the triumphal prooessioD, Dict. A. 
•Triumph.' 

31.] The Pkrthian mode of warfiue is ioo 
well known to need Illustration. If these 
lines do not refer to the triumphal pro- 
gress of Octavianus in the East aft«r the 
battle of Actium, we must either regmrd 
them, with H^ne, as prophetie, or sup- 
pose that they were added after the com- 
pletion of the Georgics, ü.c. 736, the last 
year of Virg.'s life, when Angustus re> 
ceived the Submission of the Armenians 
and reoovered the Standards fiom the 
Parthians, an event referred to in tbe 
same stndn by Hör. 2 Od. 9. 18 Ibll. 

32, 33.] These lines refer to the double 
triumph <tf Angustus in the East and tbe 
West. It is hud to say what this Western 
victory can be, unless it be that gained 
over Ute Cantabri, u.o. 729, which would 
agree with the hypothesis of a snbseqnent 
Insertion mentioned in the previous note. 
Britain, of which Serv. speaks, never für- 
nished any triumph to Angustus. The 
language looks almost too specific fbr pv^o. 
phecy, which moreover in a case like this 
is less sublime than actnal historical flsct. 

33.] * Utroque ab litore ' is to be taken 
with *gentis.' 'Bis triumphataa,* oaee 
over eiwh. Some take it, twice apiece: 
but this will not agree so well vrith ' duo 
tropaea.' 

34.] 'Stabunt,' either on s^wrate pe- 
destals, or on the pediment, like the Aegi- 
netan and Selinuntian marUes. When 
the deeds of Augnstus are commemorated, 
the mythical glories of bis anceston are 
also to be introduced. For 'stare' of 
statues, comp. E. 7. 32. 
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Assaraci proles dexnifisaeqve ab love gezitis 35 

Nomina, Trosque parenB, et Troiae Gyntbius auotor« 
Invidia infelix FuriaB amnemque seyemin 
Gocyti metuet tortoeque IxioniB angma 
Inmanernque rotam, et non exsuperabile saxum. 
Interea Dryaduin silras saltusque aequamur 40 

Intactos> tuxBLy Maecenas^ band mollia iuaaa. 
Te sine nil aUum menB incboat : en age, segnis 
Kumpe moras ; vocat ingenti clamore Citbaeron 
Taygetiqae canes domitrixqae Epidaurus equorum, 
Et Yox adsensn nemorum ingeminata remugit. 45 

)Mox tarnen ardentia aocingar dicere pugnas 
Caesaris, et nomen fama tot ferre per annos, 
iTitboni prima quot abest ab origine Caesar. % 



86.] 'ABHuraci»' was the aon of Tros, 
from whom Aeneas and the Julian house 
wen sprang. 

86.] ' Nomina,' tbe great names. Comp. 
SiL 17. 492, " lamque ardore traci Instranfl 
fortisaima qnaoqae Nomina oUt ferro." 
' Troiae Cjnthiiu anetor :* comp. Hör. 8 
Od. 8. 65, 66, "Ter si resuramt mnrns 
aeneus Auctore Fhoebo." Ap(3lo is per- 
hapa introduoed aa the tntelar god, and 
reputed fiither of Angoatos (Keightley). 

87.] * Invidia ' probably refen to poH-. 
tical malcontenta, not to the rivalB of the 
poet. • Sevcram :' 6. 874. Comp. Lucr. 
5. 85, " pelagique aevera," where " eonora " 
aeema a needleaa comecture. 

38.] ' Metoet,' < shall qnail at,' that ia, 
shall be repreaented aa qnailing at the tor- 
tnraa of the infernal regiona, as inflicted,' 
not on othera, but on itself. 'Tortoeque 
Ixioma angnia' is to be taken in doae 
oonnenon with the nezt dauie. Virg. 
alone apeaks of Lüon aa bound to the 
wheel with anakea; whence some have 
preferred the reading of Rom. 'orbia.' 
' Tortoa ' wonld then refer to the whirl- 
ing of the wheel, in which the torture 
conaisted. 

89.] ' Non exanperabile aaxum ' la pro- 
bably on the analogy of " ezanperare kbo- 
rem." Serv. however underatanda ' exau- 
perabile' actively, "quod superare non 
▼alet aommum montia cacumen." Gell. 
17. 2 quotes fh>m the Annais of Q. Clau- 
dios the eipression " operam fortem atque 
exsnperabilem." 

41.] ' Intactoa :' this attribute seems to 
he dwelt on for two reasons : flrst, as de- 
noting the nntried natura of the subject 
(comp. Lucr. 1. 927, •«integros fbntis"). 



and, aeoondly, becauae it ia of paatnre land 
that he now comea to roeak. ' Pursne we 
the Dryada* woods and glades, virgin as 
they.' • Iuaaa ' may = " pensa," the thing-| 
or Bubjeot commanded, in appoeition to I 
' aaltus f or it may be a oognate accus, after 
'aequamur,' 'saltoa' being the ordinary ^ 
accus, of the object. The union of the two 
in the aame inatance does not aeem uaual 
in Latin, but is frequent in Qreek, e. g. 
Aeach. Ag. 1419, 1420, ob rowrop iic yrit 
r^8« XP^'^ ^ &y8pi|Aar€7y Mmo-fiir^y 
Airoira. It aeems unneceaaary to auppoae 
that Maecenas actually urged him to un- 
dertake this part of the subject. No more 
need be meant than that it forma a neoea- 
aary part of the work which Maecen a s 
aeems to have prompted. 

42.] 'En age' occuis again in Sil. 8. 
179, comp, by Forc. Theae words are 
eyidently addreaaed to Maeoenaa, who ia 
called upon to plunge with the poet into 
the subject, aa in 2. 89. 

48.] ' Clamore ' is tho clamour of the 
hunt. ' Cithaeron ' was a wild moantain, 
abounding in beasts, as the atories of Oedi- 
pua and Pentheos prove. 

44.] 'Tayg«ti'bthegen.of 'Taygetus,' 
the maac. Unng the form uaed in the aing. 
Spartan dogs are mentioned below, vr. 
845, 405.. ' Epidanrua ' for Aigolis, "k^r^ot 
iTwißaroyt though 'domitrix eqnorum' 
seems to be a tranalation of hnr^afAos. 

46.] ' Accingar ' with the inf. b to be 
noted. The word ia of courae metaphorical, 
but perhapa used with aome aenae of ita 
special appropriateneaa in ^connexion with 
' pugnas.' ' I will gird my loins to sing of 
the battle, as now for the chaae.' 

48.] 'Tithonua' was not one of the 
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Seu qnis^ Oljrmpiacae miratufi praemia palmae, 
Pascit equoSy seu quis fortis ad aratra iuyencos, 50 

Corpora praecipue matram legat. Optuma torvae 
Forma bovis, cui turpe caput, cui plurima cerviz, 
£t crurum tenus a mento palearia pendent ; 
Tom longo nullus lateri modus ; omnia magna, 
Pes etiam ; et camuris hirtae sub comibos aures. 55 

Nee mihi displiceat maculis insignis et albo. 



mythical anoeston of the CMsani in the 
direct line, äs he belonged to the other 
branch of the royal hoiue of Troy; bat 
thiimaybemerelyapoeticallicence. Hord 
tbinks these three lines are spnriooB. HU 
view is grounded partly on alleged difficul- 
ties in the expreasion, such as ' aodnffar 
dicere,' 'ardentis pngnas,' and the nnautno- 
rized introdnction of 'nthonns, partly on 
their matter-of-fact character, which he 
regards as inconsiatent with the previoua 
allegory, and partly on their poaition as 
intemipting the main sulject jnst resamed 
by a recorrence to the digreasion. The 
last oljection is of some weight, as the 
whole paaaage wonld be improved by their 
absence. Virg. however may have feit 
bonnd to giwe bis patron a distinct and re* 
peated aasuranoe of bis intentions. The 
lines, if genuine, directly negative Hnrd's 
theory, that the subject of the previous 
allegory is the Aeneid, which indeed the 
Btmctare of the allegory itself, if carefttlly 
considered, will safficiently x^efiite. The 
promise, which seems to have been evaded 
by most of the Angostan poets, was doubt- 
less fulfUled in äe composition of the 
Aeneid ; bat the manner of its perfbrmanoe 
was very different from any thing sketched 
here; indeed the method proposed was 
oxactly reversed in practice, the mythical 
ancestors of Rome and the Julian family 
being made the central figures, and Au- 
gustus and bis exploits only aooessory. 

49—59.] ' Whetber in breeding horses 
or oxen, the great thing is to choose the 
raother well/ Then follow the points of a 
good breeding cow. 

49.] ' Miratas ' has in effect the sense 
of deeiring, as in Hör. 1 Ep. 6. 18 (comp. 
V. 9). Comp, also the use of " stupet," Hör. 
1 S. 4. 28, and note on "iahiant," 2. 463. 

50.] It is hard to say whether ' ad ara* 
tra ' sliould be taken with ' fortis ' or ' pas- 
cit.' Instanccfl of both are common, e. g. 
Prop. 2. 10. 3,'' Fortis ad praelia turmas," 
and Ter. Andr. 1. 1. 30, " alere canes ad 
venandum." But 'fortis aratris' (v. 62) 



is decidedly in fkvoar of the former. Med., 
Rom., Gkid. &c have ' pascit.' 

51.] 'Corpora matrum:' comp. A. 7. 
650, "exoepto Laorentis corpore TamL" 
The requisites for a cow are given at 
length by Varro, 2. 5, and by OoL 6. 1, 
and Fallad. 4. 11, who appear to bare 
imitated Varro. 'Torvae,' grim-looking. 
Col. 6. 20, "Haie (sc «taoro') torva 
fiMdesest." 

52.] ' Turpe,' ugly, as in 4. 895, " turpU 
phocas." See below on v. 247, and comp, 
olirxp^f* The word seems to oomprise 
several characteristics given by Varro, I.e. 
"latis frontibus" — "conpreasis malis" — 
— *' sabaimi (-mae ?)" — *• apertis naribos." 
' Plurima oervix ' denotes both thickneas 
and lengfth. Comp. Varro, 1. c. " cervi- 
dbus crasräs et longis." 

53.] < Palearia,' dewlapa. CoL L c. " ps- 
learibas amplis et paene ad gcnoa promis- 
sis." 

54.] The "oblongae et amplae" of Varro 
1. c The more length a pow has, the 
greater room she will have for her calf to 
gprowin. 

55.] 'Pes etiam:' Varro 1. c. says, 
" pedibus non ktis ;" but Col. and Fallad., 
speaking of oxen, have " magnis unguUs," 
— speakmgof cows, " ungulis brevibus " or 
" modids." ' Pes etiam,' put thos emphati- 
cally, may be a special oontradiction of the 
opposite view. ' Hirtae aures :' so Varrc», 
1. c. " pilosb anribus." ' Camuris,* curving 
inwards. " Camuri boves sunt qui oonvena 
introrsus comua habent; quibna oontrarii 
patuU qui comua diversa habent; laevi, 
quorum comua terram spectant ; his con- 
trarii licini, qui comua sursum versum re< 
flexa habent^' (Philarg.). Serv. saya this 
is the same woid as " camera." Pallad. 4. 
11 says, " comibus robustis ac sine curva- 
turae pravitate lunatis." 

56.] The flrst reading of Med. is' nee 
tibi displiceat,' which is plausible. Vir^. 
however seems here to expreas a wish 
abont a thing depending on himsdf, ai 
elsewhcre (v. 435, 2. 252) about things de. 
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Aut iuga detrectans interdumque aspera comu, 

Et faciem tauro propior, quaeque ardua tota, 

Et gradiens ima verrit vestigia cauda. 

Aetas Lucinam iustosque pati liyinenaeos 60 

Desmit ante decem, post quattuor incipit annos ; 

Cetera nee feturae habilis, nee fortis aratris. 

Interea, superat gregibus dum laeta iuventas, 

Solve mares ; mitte in Venerem pecuaria primus, 

Atque aliam ex alia generando suffice prolem. 65 

Optuma quaeque dies miseris mortalibus aevi 

Prima Aigit ; subeunt morbi tristisque senectus. 

Et labor et durae rapit inclementia mortis. 

Semper erunt, quarum mutari corpora malis : 

Semper enim refice, ac, ne post amissa requiras, 70 



pending on othen. ' Macalis et albo ' = 
**alfais maculia," aa "pateris et auro" 2. 
192 = " paterisaureis/' thongh Mr. Black- 
bum suppoaes Virg. to mean white with 
dark spots. Vairo, on the other hand, 
(2. 5) says, " colore potisnmum mgro, dein 
robeo, tertio helvo (i. q. gilvo), quarto 
albo." Col. again (6. 1), "coloris robei 
vel fufici." 

57.] 'Detrectam' Med., Gud., 'de- 
tractans ' Pal., Rom. It ia a question of 
orthography, and MSS. seem to be divided 
on it elflewheie as here. ' Interdnmqae 
aapera oornu' is to be doeely connected 
with Muga detrectans' as denoting the 
temper of the animal, and not, as in most 
editions, to be separated by a semioolon. 
' Aspera comn/ apt to bntt angrily. 

58.] 'Faciem tanro propior/ probably 
= "latis frontibuB," Varro 2. 6. The ex- 
preflsion has been already specified by 
' torvae.' ' Ardua tota :' " Vaccae qiioque 
probantnr altiasimae formae longaeque," 
Col. 6. 21. 

59.] Comp. Varro 1. c. " Candam pro- 
fuaam nsqne ad caloes ut habeant." ' Ves- 
tigia ' may be either the footsteps or the 
feet, as in A. 5. 566, " vestigia primi Alba 
pedia," and in Catnll. 62 (64). 162. 

60—71.] 'The age for breeding is be- 
tween fonr and ten years. It is best to be 
early : if the first days are let slip, disease 
or death may intervene : such is the lot of 
mortality. Be attentive, and supply fresh 
breeders as the others fail.' 

60.] ' Aetas pati ' apparently = " aetas 
patiendi." See on 1. 213. ' lustos ' may 
be regulär or customary, jis in "ius- 
tnm praeliam," "iustns exerdtns:" but 
it may also rcfer to time» the epithet 



being virtoally transferred from 'aetas.' 
Ck)mp. Varro 1. c. "Non minores opor- 
tet inire bimas, ut trimae pariant; eo 
melius si quadrimae. Pleraeque pariunt 
in decem annos, quaedam etiam in plu- 
res." 

62.] 'Cetera,' sc. 'aetas.' Med. has 
'aratri,' which would introduoe an un- 
known construction. 

68.] 'Superat' = "superest." Wagn. 
ezplams it by '^abunde est;" but t. 66 
clearly points to the former meaning. 
Comp, note on 2. 235. Med. (first reading) 
has ' iuventus,' which was read before Heins. 

64.] 'Pecuaria' pi»perly means the 
place where the "pecora " are kept; but 
here, as in Pers. 3. 9, the animals them- 
seWes. ' Primus :' comp. 2. 408, " Primus 
humum fodito, primus devecta cremato 
Sarmenta." 

65.] ' Suffice :' this word means pro- 
perly to produce or put from beneath, 
and so to supply a void or keep up a suc- 
oession. Comp, the phnue " suificitur con- 
snl, censor," &c. Fd. has ' ex alüs.' 

66.] Another touch of the pessimism 
which Virg. probably caught from Lucr. ; 
comp. 1. 198. 'Ifiseris mortalibus' is 
firom Lucr. 5. 944. 

68.] 'Labor,' suffering, as in A. 6. 
277, where " Letnmque Labosque " are 
enumerated among the phantoms at the 
gates of hell. ' Rapit/ hurries on, as in 
A. 4. 581, " Idem omnes simnl ardor habet» 
rapiutitque ruuntque." So " rapidus." 

69.1 There wiU always be some that 
you will bo glad to get rid of. ' Quarum 
corpora ' is mcrely periphrAstic, as above, 
y. 51. Med. gives ' mavis.' 

70.] ' Enim ' seems here to be added for 
T 
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Anteveni, et Bubolem armento sortire quot annis. 

Nee non et peeori est idem dileotus equino. 
Tu modo, quos in spem statues submittere gentis, 
Praecipuum iam inde a teneris inpende laborem. 
Continuo pecoris generosi pullus in arris 
Altius ingreditur, et mollia emra reponit ; 
Primus et ire viam et fluvios temptare xninacis 
Audet et ignoto sese committere ponti, 
Nee vanos horret strepitus. Uli ardua eervix, 
Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obe^aque terga, 
Luxuriatque toris animosum pectus. Honesti 
Spadices glaucique^ eolor deterrimus albis 



75 



so 



Ido 



the sake of empliMii. The woxdt are to 
be connected with what ibUows. 'Amissa' 
probably = " quae amiwris/' not " amiflsa 
Corpora." 

71.1 ' Snbolem,' a roppljr of yonng ones. 
' Sortare ' = « elige/* aa in A. 12. 919. 

72^94.] Directiona for the choice of 
itallions. 

72.1 Ihaverecalled'dUcctus,' the read- 
ing of Heins, and later editon, as it seems 
to be fband in all Ribbeck's MSS. except 
one a m. p. Krits condemns it on Sali. 
Oat. 86, on groondi of analogy and MS. 
anthority alike: bnt Dietsch adopta it 
there from two MSS., and the MSS. of 
Sali, are less andent than thoae of Vii 
The qnestbn is one of thoae which I 
not andertake to determine : bnt it 
ttrange to read ' dileotus ' here and * de- 
lectns ' as a partidple in such passagee as 
E.4.35. 

78.] ' Submittere,* E. 1. 46 note. The 
antecedent is omitted, becanse 'qnos' is 
eonivalent to " si qnos." See Madv. § 821. 
The prominence giren to ' tu' may be ex- 
pressed in translation, ' Mark me, and let 
those whom yon mean to rear as the pro- 
pagators of their line bare even from tiieir 
mSt yonth the advantage of your special 
pains.' 

74.] 'A teneris,' firom foals, like "a 
pneris," from boys. 

75.1 * Continuo,' from the first, 1. 169. 

76.] ' Altius ingreditur ' seems to mean 
'Steps higher.' Varro (2. 7) says, "cm- 
ribuB rectis et aequalibus." Gol. (6. 29), 
"aequalibus atqne altis reotisque cruri- 
bns." ' Mollia crura reponit :' Serv. quotes 
from Ennius (A. fr. ine 81), who is speaking 
of cranes, " Perqne iabam repunt et mollia 

«w I t vk rftTirmriTif. _** * IM'nllia rr- " rnnViiliA •" 



crura reponunt.' 
comp. Lucr. 4. 



Mollia : 



'mobilia:" 



980, " moUia membra 



moventia." 'Reponit:' the meaning of 
this Word is very doubtful. Trapp hini» 
that the ' re ' means altemation, a senae 
which we may perhaps parallel by SvKalt 
Vci/3^M<^o<* Pind. Pyth. 4. 226. Keight< 
ley takes the ' re ' to mean frvqnency, — 
lays fast to the ground. But it is more 
probably to be explained as correlative to 
'altius ingreditur.' 'See how hig^h he 
Steps in the pesture, and with what a^ing 
he brings down his leg«.' 

77, 78.] ' Primus,' &c. : he leads the 
herd over the ford and bridge. The aame 
proof of a oolf s courage is siven by CoL 6. 
8, and Varro 2. 7. P^ has ' minanti»,' 
supported by a quotation in Sen. Ep. 95, 
and Ribbeck adopts it. The bridges meant 
were probably wooden. Comp. Hiny 8. 43 
(speaking of asses) " nee pontes transeont 
per raritatem eorum tralnoentibua flurüs." 
Some MSS., induding Qud. aod the fir^t 
reading of Med., gire ' ponto.' 

80.] ' Argutum :' thu word is the parti- 
dple of " argno," which may perhaps hare 
had originuly a phyucal meamng. It 
seems, when applied to form, to mean 
'dearly defined,' 'neat.' Comp, "arsuta 
Bolea," CatuU. 66 (68). 72. 'Argutum 
oaput ' is probably the oppodte to " torpe 
Caput." Varro and Col. reeommend a 
Buuill head ; and this smallness is implied 
in ' argutns,' as laigeneas is in ** tutpis." 
'Obesus' is opposed to "gradüs." See 
Döderldn, Syn. 6. 200. 

81.] ' Animosum,' spirited, becauae mus- 
cular. ' Honesti,' from the context, must 
mean ' good ' rather than ' handaome.' 

82.] 'Spadices,' ba^; as appears frx>m 
QteiL 2. 26, who denves it from owdlt^, 
the Doric for a palm, and says that the 
oolour is tfiat of a not too ripe date. 
A synonym fbr the word is " badiua " or 
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Et gilvo. Tum, si qoa Bonum procul arma dedere, 
Stare loco nescit, micat auribus et tremit artus, 
Collectumque fremens yolvit sab naribus ignem. 65 

Densa iuba, et dextro iactata recumbit in armo ; 
At duplex agitur per lumbos spina ; cavatque 
Tellurem et solide graviter sonat ungola oomu. 
Talis Amyclaei domitus PoUacis habenis 
Cyllarus, et, quorum Ghraii meminere poetae, 90 

Martis equi biiuges, et magni cumis Achilli. 



" baidins," ßedZtos, firom ßait, alao a palm 
brauch, whenoe the Italian ' baio ' and our 
*bay.' 'GUuci/ blue gr^ (Kdehtley). 
' Albis :' Keightiey says this remark must 
be confined to stallions. The distinction 
taken between " alboa" and *' candidus," aa 
if the praiae of white hones in the dassics 
was confined to the Utter, ia overthrown 
by Hör. 1 S. 7. 8, "eqnia praecnireret 
albis," whero see Madeane*! note. Serv. 
mentiona a stränge notion, "Mnlti ita 
leffunt albig et gUoo^ ut non albom vel 
l^mim sed albogilvnm vitnperet; qnod 
fklsum est." 

83.] 'Oavo/ dun rKeightiey). The 
Word is the same aa tiie Qerman ' gelb ' 
and onr * ycllow.' ' Si qoa ' for " si forte," 
like " si quem " for " sicubi," A. 1. 181. and 
the common nse of " nuUua " for *< non." 
See E. 1. 54. 

84.] ' Micat anribna/ he pricks np bis 
cAia. Comp, the phrase " micare digitis." 
The inatrum. abl. 'anribns'«denotes an 
action, whereas the accusati^e 'artns' 
denotes an aifection, thongh the distinc- 
tion does not hold univenally. 'Tremit 
artns/ from Lncr. 8. 489. 

85.] ' Fremens ' Med., ' premens ' Pal., 
Bom., Gkid., snpported by a quotation in 
Sen. Ep. 95. The former haa been the 
nsmü reading sinoe Heyne ; bnt Ribbeck 
restorea the latter. It ia difficnlt to de- 
cide : ' fremens ' howerer seems the more 
nataral and appropriate word, and derivea 
Bome inpport from Lncr. 5. 1076, *'£t 
fremitum patnlis snb naribna edit ad 
arma," thongh that snpport will be di- 
minbhed if with Lachm. we there tnm 
•'sub" into "ubi." *Ignem,' the bot breath. 
The ateam seems to have snggested the 
idea of smoke. Comp, the £ble of the 
hoTMa of Diomedes, "spirantes naribns 
ignem " (Lncr. 5. 29). * Yolvere ' is nsed 
of breath Lncr. 6. 1227, "vitalia aeria 
auraa Vollere in ore." 

86.] ' Iactata,' after being tossed up. 
Böringer, qnoted by Schneider on Yarro 



2. 7, says that the ancients got np on the 
right side of the horse, and nsed the mane 
to monnt with. Comp. Prop. 5. 4. d8, 
*' Cui Tatius dextras coUocat ipse iubas." 

87.] 'Dnplex spina' appeara to be a 
hollow spine, opposed to " exstans." Varro 

1. c, Col. 6. 29. 

88.] Varro and Col. 1. c. mention *' dnrae 
ungnlae" as a good point. A hard and 
thick hoof wouM be especially requisite 
when horses were not shod with iron. 
Comp, the Homeric Kpartp^rvxcs Yrroi. 
Rom. haa ' quatit nngula,' from a reooUec- 
tion of A. 8. 696. 

89.] * Such was the steed that leamt to 
obey the rein of Amydaean Pollnx^ Cylla- 
rus, and those of which Greek sone haa 
preserved the memory , the horses of Mars, 
and the pair of the mighty Achilles : aye, 
snch was the great gml Saturn himself» 
when quick as lightning he flung bis mane 
over that horse's neck of bis, as he heard 
bis wife's step, and, as he ran, thrilled 
through the height and depth of Pelion 
with Ms clear shfurp neigh.' These mytho- 
logical allusions are obvionsly intendfed to 
ennoble the snbject ; bnt th^ tend to in- 
jnre its genuine character. Propertius haa 
carried tbS artifice to absurdity. 'Amy- 
daei,' ▼. 345. 

90.] Castor is generally the rider of 
Cyllams, while Pollux is a boxer. Suidaa 
howeTer, s. v. K^xxopos, quotes Stesichorua 
as saying that Cyllams Iralonged to botb. 

91.] 'Martis equi:' see II. 15. 119. 
The noüon of Serv. that Acifiot and *6ßos 
were the names of the horses rests on a 
mistranslation. 'Currua Achilli:' Xan- 
thus and Balins, II. 16. 148. 'Currus' 
ibr "equi:" comp. 1. 514. The ortho- 
graphy fluctuates between ' Achilli ' or 
' Achillei' (so Pal., thongh Wagn. on A. 1. 
80 rejects it) and ' Achillis.' I have fol- 
lowed Wagn., as a referenoe to A. 1. 80., 

2. 476, seems to show that he is right in 
dedding the question in each caae by 
enphony. 

2 
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Talis et ipse iubam cervice effiidit equina 
GoniugiB adventu pemix Satumus, et altum 
Pelion hinnitu fugiens inplevit acuto. 

Hunc quoque, ubi aut morbo gravis aut iam scgnior annis 
Deficit, abde domo, nee turpi ignoece senectae : 96 

Frigidus in Yenerem senior, frustraque laborem 
Ingratum trabit ; et, si quando ad proelia yentum est, 
XJt quondam in stipulis magnus sine viribus ignis, 
Incassum fiirit. Ergo animos aevumque notabis 100 

Praecipue ; hinc alias artis, prolemque parentum, 
Et quis cuique dolor victo, quae gloria palmae. 
Nonne vides, cum praecipiti certamine campum 



92.] 'lübam effadit,' in flight, as is 
shown by ' pemix ' and ' fiigiens.' 

98.] < Coningis/ Rhea, or Ops, to hide 
from whom hu amonr with the nympb 
Pbilyra Saturn changed himself into a 
hone and the nymph into a mare. The 
idea u taken fivm Apoll. R. 2. 1234, 
. where Saturn is described galloping off on 
being surprised with the nymph by Rhea. 

95—122.] <The first thing is to see 
that they are young and vigorous, then to 
inquire mto their pecnliar qualities and 
antecedents, their successee and defeats, 
and how they have bome them ; for yoa 
have only to look at a raoe to aee how 
thoroughly a apirited horse entere into the 
contest. Whether fbr driving or riding, 
I repeat, youth and vigour are what yon 
have mainly to look to.' 

96.] ' Hunc quoqne,' even this perfcct 
horse. 

96.] 'Abde domo' has been taken by 
Heyne and others to mean ' remove him 
from home/'send him off;' büt it more 
probably means < take him up/ ' leave him 
no longer out with the mares.' The Latin 
will bear either, 'domo' being in the 
fbrmer case the ablative, in the latter pro- 
bably the dative, and equivalent to "in 
domum." Nemcsianus, Cyneg. 141, has 
" abdatnrque domo" for 'be sent away from 
home,' but bis authority is of less wdght 
than the analogy of Hor.'s " abditus agro," 
1 Ep. 1. 5, where, as Keightley remarks, 
the mention of the horse imme(Üately afbcr 
looks like a referencc to the present pas- 
sage. There is some doubt about the 
meaning of ' noc turpi ignosce senectae.' 
Serv., who has been generally foUowed, pro- 
poses to take * nee turpi ' as " et non turpi." 
It seems bettcr to take his othcr way, 
* nee ignosce senectae/ ' suffcr him not to 



disgrace himself in his old age.' ' Torpb ' 
seems to be equiTalent to £irx^/ut'^' La- 
dewig comp. Sil. 16. 661, "turpi fincxn 
donate senectae." 

98.] 'Ingratum' frnitless. Comp. 1. 
83, " nee nnlla intcrea est inaratae gratia 
terrae." 'Proelia' of oourse is to be ex- 
plained from the context, though AmeU 
takes it literally. 

99.] 'Sine viribus/ because the straw 
is its only fnel. Med. originally and Gud. 
omit 'in/ and Rom. has ' stipula.' 

100.] The emphatic word is 'aevum.' 
Ton must first see that he is young and 
Tigorous. 

101.] 'Hinc/ afterwards, that is, not 
tili you have looked to the age. ' Artis,' 
quanties. ' Prolem parentum/ the breed 
of his sire and dam ; comp. Col. 7. 6. 7, 
"Parit autem, si generoaa est proles, 
duos." 

102.] ' Cuique/ in each case, whenever 
you choose a horse to breed from. These 
lines may be taken in a different way, 
'prolem parentum' being understood as 
the other oflbpring of his sire and dam, and 
' cuique ' as c»ch member of this ofispring, 
into whose racing qualities the breeder is 
to inquire. The words ' quis dolor, quae 
gloria' denote a twofold inquiry; what 
have been his victories and defeats, and 
what spirit has he shown in each. On 
the latter the poet proceeds to expatiate. 

103.] ' Ndnne vides,' see on 1. 56. The 
description is imitated from II. 23. 362— 
872. I would offer the following transla- 
tion : ' Who has not watched the headlong 
speed of a race, the chariots swallowing 
the ground before them as ihey pour along 
in a torrent from their flood-gates, when 
the drivers* youthful hopes are at their 
lieigbt, and the bounding heart is dnüned 
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Corripuere ruuntque eflusi carcere cumie, 

Cum spes arrectae mvenum, exsultantiaque haurit I05 

Corda pavor pulsans P illi instant yerbere torto 

Et proni dant lora ; Yolat vi fervidus axis ; 

lamque humiles^ iamque elati sublime videntur 

Aera per vacuum ferri^ atque adsnrgere in auras ; 

"Nee mora, nee requies ; at fulvae nimbus arenae l lo 

Tollitur ; bumescunt spnmis flatuque sequentum : 

Tantus amor laudum^ tantae est victoria cnrae. 



by each eager pulsation? there are they 
with thdr ever ready lash cirdiDg in the 
air, ben^ng fbrward to let the reina go : 
on flies the wheel, swift and hot aa fire : 
now they ride low, now they seem to tower 
aloft, BhooUng through the void air and 
rising against the sky : no stint, no stay, 
while the yeUow aand monnts up in a 
clond, and each is sprinkled with the foam 
and breath of those hehind him : that is 
what amhition can do ; that is the measore 
of their zeal for success.' 

lOi.] * Campnm oorripnere :' have 
startet 'Corripio' in this and similar 
expressions, e. g. " corripere viam, spatia," 
seems to express the suddeu hold hiid as it 
were on that over which the progreas is 
made, and also the annihilation of the 
Space, the "vorare viam" of Catnllns. 
' Effnsi carcere :' see on 1. 512. 

106.] • Spes arrectae/ a poetical variety 
for "animi arrecti spe." So A. 5. 138, 
which is a partial repetition of this pas- 
sage, " landnmque arrecta cupido." ' luve- 
nnm,' the drivers, the word being of coarae 
chosen to bring out the enthnsiasm of 
yonthfnl hopes. 'Hanrit' seems rightly 
explained by Heyne, ' exhansts the heart 
by stopping the breath.' Those who think 
this too recondite may oompare with Serv. 
A. 10. 314, " latus haurit apertum," the 
notion in each caae being that of rapidly 
devouring, so that here they may render, 
< thrills through and through.' ' Pulsans,' 
as wen as ' haurit,' may go with ' corda.' 
Yirg. borrowed the expression iVom II. 
23. 370, where howerer irdraffff* is in- 
trans. , 

106.] * Uli instant :' the apodSsis seems 
to begin here. Strictly speaking however 
the words form the commenoement of a 
new sentence, there being no grammatical 
connexion with * nonne vides.' We have 
had a rimilar instance in 1. 187 — 189, 
"Contemplator item . . . si superant fetua," 
'Instant^ seems to include the notion of 
•«insistant rotis" (v. 114) as well as that 



of keeping up the speed, and being always 
ready to put in the whip. ' Verbere torto ' 
is beat taken as the ablat. instrum. not 
as dat. for " verberi." Comp. A. 8. 2&0., 
10. 691, the ktter of which pasaages 
proves the use of the ablat., aa the dat. of 
the person occurs in the same sentenoc. 
' Verbere ' = " flagello." * Torto,' 'circling,' 
not 'twiated.' Comp. 1. 319, "Stuppca 
torquentem Balcaria verbera fundae." 

107.] The reins were passed round the 
body of the driver, so that he naturally 
leant forward when at fhU speed. See • 
Dict. A. 8. V. 'Circua.' *Axis :' this was 
a very conspicuous part of the andent 
chariot> because the car was ao amall and 
light. ' Vi ' ia of courae to be taken with 
'volat;' not, aa Wakef. thought, with 
* fervidus.' 

108, 109.] Hom. (TL 29. 368, 369) has 

^Apfwra 8* KaAotc fihy x^^^^ wl^j^aro 

wovKvßoTttpif, 
*AXXoTc 5* &t{a(ricc fitriiopa' roX 8* Aa- 

rripts 
"'EtfTcuray iy 9i^ponri, 

so that Virg. refers to the bounding of the 
cara, and the oorresponding riaing and 
sinking of the charioteera, not to any 
motion of the charioteera themaelvea. 

109.] The worda ' aublime— auras ' are a 
case of zeugma, being connected gramma- 
tically with both 'humiles' and 'elati,' 
thouffh in sense with < elati ' only. * Sub- 
lime' may be taken with either 'elati * or 
•ferri.' 'Vacuum' has nearly the same 
meaning, denoting a oertain height above 
the ground. Comp. Hör. 1 Oä. 3. 34, 
" Expertns vacuum Daedalus aera," Find. 
Ol. 1. 10, if>4itiat 8i' <äe4pos: also A. 6. 516., 
12. 692. 

110.] ' At ' ia continuative, not adversa- 
tive. 

111.] Comp. n. 23. 380 and Soph. El. 
718, which passages show that this of 
Yirg.'s is literal, not rhetorical. 

112.] This oonnects the preoeding de- 
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Primus Erichthonius curnis et quattuor eubub 
lungere equos, rapidusque rotis inaistere victor. 
Frena Pelethronii Lapithae gyrosque dedere 
Inpositi dorso, atque equitem docuere sub armis 
Insultare solo» et gressus glomerare superbos. 
Aequus uterque labor ; aeque iuvenemque magistri 



115 



fcription, rmther ixmrtifldally, with r. 102, 
from which the poet digressed, forming as 
it were a sqrt of object-claoM for ' nonne 
vides.' ' This will show yoir what ambition 
can do.' With the language comp. 1. 
147. 

113.] Fliny 7. 66 has the same legend, 
"Bigaa prixnnm iunxit Fhryg^m natio, 
quadrigaB Krichthonius." Cic N. D. 3. 
23) says that the Arcadians attributed the 
inTention of the fonr-hone car to a Mi- 
nenra, daughter of Jupiter and Coryphe, 
whom they wonbipped under the name of 
Coria. Srichthoniiu was tnrned into the 
oonsteUatton Aoriga. See Dict. B. * Erich- 
thonius.' 'Curma et quattuor iungere 
equos ' = " currui quattuor iuugere equoa :" 
' he firtt thought of putting together the 
two, the ou: and the four horses,' as if 
they had before ezisted separately. 

114] ' Rapidus ' is the reading of most 
of Ribbeck's MSS., iucluding Rom., Fisl., 
Med. a m. p., and Qud., and of Serv., and 
was restored by Heins, for 'rapdis.' 
' Insistere ' refers to the practice of Stand- 
ing upright in the car, and is perhaps 
intended to be contrasted with 'rapidus' 
(comp. Hom. cited on w. 108, 109). 
' Victor ' dther of conquest in batüe or a 
race, or merely of success in bis invention. 
' fiärichthonins was the flrst who rose to 
the feat of coupling a car and four horses 
together, standing erect above the wheels 
that swept him on ift triumph ' 

115.] • Pelethronii,* from the Pelethrö- 
nian wood on Monnt Pelion. 'Qyros,' 
the ring for breaking horses in. Comp. 
Pseudo-Tibull. 4. 1. 91, "equum . . . In- 
que vicem modo (ürecto contendere cursu, 
Ben libeat curvo brevins oompellere gyro." 
Henoe the irequent use of * gyrus ' meta- 
phorically for a narrow space, as in Prop. 
4. 8. 21, " Cur tua praescriptos evecta est 
pagina gyros?" The Ghreek name for it 
was k6k\os, and PoUux has KvicKorcpiis 
Imravia tot riding in the ring. Virg., as 
Keightley thinks, instead of rationalizmg 
the fable of the Centaurs, attributes the 
introduction of riding horses to their rivals 
the Lapithae. ' l>edere ' seems bettcr ex- 
pUined by regarding the inventor as the 



ßiver (comp. " vestro munere " 1. 7) than 
y understanding " dare " aa " edere." 
116.] 'Sub armis' rr^armatum." 
117.J It is difficult to fix the exact 
meaning of 'glomerare/ bnt ^m the 
epithet ' superbos ' it seems to denote the 
gathering up of the legs in prandng or 
high action, not, as niight otherwise be 
suggested, wheeling luund in the ring. 
GdSus (17. 5) and Macrobius (Sat. 6. 9), 
with Pbilargyrius on tlus passage, bare 
attempted to give ' equitem ' the sense oi 
" equum," on the strnigth of a doubtful 
passage in Ennius (A. 7. fr. 9), an anomaly 
which, if justified, would oiüy produoe a 
platitude. Here, as in Hör. Kpod. 16. 12, 
" Eques sonante verberabit ungnla," the 
rider is evidently said to do what the 
horse does. So ' sub armis ' pcnnta to the 
weight on the horse. 

118.] In ▼. 102 it was said that, after 
the age, the racing qoaltties of the stallion 
should be looked to ; and thb led to a ^• 
g^ression on racing. We now retum to the 
original point, that youth and vigour are 
indispensable ('iuvenem calidnmqne ani- 
mis' answering to 'animos aevumque'). 
' Labor,' the ^fficulty of providing a good 
staUion ^which is thninghout the npper- 
most notion in the poet's mind), is 'aeqnus' 
in both cases, that is, whether you wish to 
breed racers or chaigers. Comp. 2. 412, 
"Durus uterque labor;" wfaere, as here, 
the meaning of ' labor ' is implied rathcr 
than expressed by the immediate oon- 
text» ' Aeque ' wiUi what foUows explains 
'aequus.' 'Calidum animia et coräbus 
acrem' are the signs of youth and undi- 
minished Tigour, and therefore it is in point 
to mention them in the case of a stallion, 
whereas it would be a truism in the case of 
a raoer. The whole passage may be para- 
phrased:*I^ is equally däficnlt to breed 
Chargen and raoers, and in dther case the 
breeder requires a young and fresh staUioo, 
and must not take one that is aged and 
wom out, even though in the one case he 
may bare been a capital charger (v. 120), 
or in the other may be of the highest 
racing breed of Greece. But the bievity of 
Virg.'s language, and bis tendency to sub- 
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Exqiiirünt calidumque aninus et cursibus acrem, 
Quamvis saepe fuga versoa ille egerit hoBÜB, 120 

Et patriam Epirum referat fortisque Mycenas, 
Neptunique ipsa deducat origine gentem. 

Hifl animadversis instant sub tempus, et omniB 
Inpendunt curas denso distendere pingui, 
Quem legere ducem et pecori dixere maritum ; 125 

Florentisque secant herbas, fluTiosque ministrant 
Farraque» ne blande nequeat supereaae labori» 
Invalidique patrum referant ieiunia nati. 
Ipsa autem macie tenuant annenta yolentesi 
Atque, ubi concubitus primos iam nota yoluptas 130 



stitnte poeücal omament for regulär logical 
ee(|aenoe, render the paisage obscure, and 
it IS posnble that Voss may be right in re- 
lerring 'labor' to the training for driving 
and riding, the toil bowever being that of 
tbe hone-breaker, not of the hone. In 
tbat caae the oonnexion will be, ' as the two 
olijects are equallj' important and eaually 
difficnlt of attainment, it is of equal mo* 
ment to attend to brecding for each.' To 
underrtand *uterane kbor' with Heyne 
of breeding and driving or riding leema 
out of the qaestion : nor can Wagn. be 
right in referring ' aeque ' to ' que — qae,' 
"aeqne iurenem ac (»üidum et acrem." 
Vf. 120—122 apparently refer back to v. 
102, reminding the reader that such con- 
siderations are to be attended to only in 
the aecond place. There is eome carelesa- 
nesi also in the um of * ille ' ▼. 120, which 
is introduoed 10 aa to leave it doubtftü 
whetber Virg. meant to aay 'they look to 
the youth of a horee first, whatever may 
have been his past Services,' or ' they look 
for a voung horBe,thongh the other candi- 
date for their choioe may have been distin- 
guiahed in paat times.' Plrobably there is 
a conibston between the two. A friend of 
WarCon's, who observed this, wished to 
place the lines after v. 96, and so Ribbeck, 
foUowing a recent tract by Tittler. 

121.] * Epirum,' comp. 1. 59. 'My- 
cenas ' for "Apyot /wojS^roy. Here as eise- 
where ' que ' Stands where we might expect 
've,' the varions kinds of broed being 
looked upon as foUowing under one head. 
*Neptuni origine' refers either to the 
story of the birth of the horse Arion 
(Dict. B.) or to that of the production of 
the horse in the contest of Neptune with 
Pdlas. See on 1. 12. For 'gentem' 
Born, has *nomen,' perhaps, as Wagn. 



snggesta^fix)m A. 10. 618. 

123— IB7.^ 'After chooeing a stallion, 
the next Ihmg is to get him into good 
condition; mares, on the other hand, 
sometimes require to be kept thin by 
denial of food and severe exercise.' 

123.] ' His animadversis,' i. e. " moribus 
et aetate deprehensis," Serv. Pal. has 
'animum adversis,' which Bibbeck adopts, 
as also in 2. 259, where the tfctimony of 
Pal. b less explidt. 

124.1 ' Denso,' firm, as the flesh of a 
horse snould be when in high condition. 
Püny (11. 37) distingntshes * pingue ' fiK>m 
"adeps." 

125.] ' Pecori ' is to be taken both with 
«ducem* and 'maritum.' P&l. has <pe- 
coris — magistrum,' perhaps from £. 3. 101. 

126.1 'Florentb' is the readinff of all 
Ribbeck's MSS. Others have ' pubentis,' 
which is recognized as a variant in the 
Dresden Serv., and adopted by Hevne : 
but, as he himself suggests, it may havo 
been introduced from A. 4. 514^ and it 
does not seem to be exclusively or espe- 
cially appropriate here. ' Florentis ' is not, 
as Wagn. seems to think, an omamental 
epithet, but seems rather to indicate the 
kind of herbage spoken of, e.g. vetches 
('• ervum," Col. 6. 27) or clover. ' Secant ' 
and ' ministrant ' Implj ^^^ the stallion 
or buU is kept np. 'Fluvios' for "aquaa 
fluviales." Comp. A. 2. 686, "sanctos 
restinguere fontibus ignis." 

127.] ' Superesse labori' is explained by 
Gell. 1. 22, who quotes this passage, " supra 
laborem esse, neque opprimi a labore." 
Thus we may comp, "superesse dolori" 
Ov. M. 11. 703. 

129.] < Ipaa armenta,' the herd itself as 
distinguished from its ' dux ' and ' mari- 
tos ;' that is, the mares. 
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Sollicitat, frondesque negant et fontibiis arcent. 

Saepe etiam oursu quatiunt et sole fatigant, 

Chun graviter tunsis gemit area frugibus, et cum 

Surgentem ad Zephyrum paleae iactantur inanes. 

Hoc faciunt, nimio ne luxu obtunsior usus 135 

Sit genital! arvo et sulcos oblimet inertis, 

Sed rapiat eitiens Yenerem interiusque recondat. 

Bursus cura patrum cadere, et succedere matrum 
Incipit. Exactis gravidae cum mensibus errant, 
Non illas gravibus quisquam iuga ducere plauatris, 140 
Non saltu superare viam sit passus et acri 
Carpere prata fiiga fluviosque innare rapacis. 
Saltibus in vacuis pascunt et plena secundum 
Flumina, muscuB ubi et viridissima gramine ripa, 
Speluncaeque tegant^ et sazea procubet umbra. 145 



182.1 'Gallopandsweatthem.' 

183.] Comp. 1. 298. Ool. 2. 21 (22) 
mentions the west wind as the best for 
winnowing. It seems bard to disconnect 
' sole fatigajit ' from ' caren qnatinnt/ and 
refer it to the cows, witn Trapp and 
Keigbtley, as if tbe recommendation were 
to exercise them in thresbing. On tbe 
otber band, mares are put to borse in 
spring, long beibrc com is cut and tbresbed, 
so tbat tbis description of bot weatber as 
tbe time fbr cntting and tbresbing tbe 
com must be considered as inappropriate. 
Mr. Blackbom bowever contends tbat 
com, tbougb cut in summer or autumn, 
mav be tbresbed at any time, e. g. in tbe 
spnng. * Gemit' seems to suggest tbe 
notion tbat tbe' tbresbing floor cries out 
nnder tbe " tritura." 

138—166.] * After conception tbe dams 
require attention ratber tban tbe sires. 
Tbey sbould be kept from work and violent 
exercise, and allowed to graze in tbe sbade 
near water, and tbis in tbe moming and 
evening, ratber tban at midday, fbr fear of 
tbe gadfly.' Virg. seems g^radually to be 
sliding from tbe subject of borses to tbat 
of oxen, ▼. 140 referring ratber to cows, 
▼▼. 141, 142 to mares. Tbe mention of 
tbe gadfly appears tomake tbe final transi- 
tion, and acoordingly in tbe next para- 
grapb we bear exclusivcly abont calving. 

138.] No exact parallel for tbis use of 
* cadere * is given. * Cadere ' and ' succe- 
dere' may possibW be a metapbor from 
tbe setting and rismg of stars. 

140.] Varro (2. 7. 10) cautions bis 
breeder agatnst wörking bis mares too 



mocb wben tbey aro near foaling. * Non ' 
for " ne," as in 1. 458 (note). ' Plaoatris ' 
seems to be tbe ablative, as if it bad been 
"iuga gravium planstromm/' not, as Forb. 
and Keigbtley tbink, tbe dative. 

141.] It is bard to fix tbe exact aeofle of 
' saltu superare viam ;' but it is probably 
to be coupied witb what foUows, and taken 
as Clearing, i. e. leaping out of, the rcMid. 

142.] ' Fluviosque rapacis * is from Lncr. 
1. 17; and Vire. seems to bave bad bi^ 
eye on tbe wbole of tbat passage. 'Ra- 
pacis ' is not witbout point, becaiue the 
mares would bave to struggle to avoid 
being carried away by tbe stream. 

143.1 For * pascunt ' tbe second readin^ 
of Med., Oud. oorrected, and others give 
' pascant,' wbicb Heyne retained. Wakef. 
bowever seems rigbtly to deny tbe LaÜnity 
of tbe subj. bere, as 'pascant' could hardly 
be understood exoept of tbe berds, and 
tbb use of ** pascere " fbr " pasd " appears 
to rest only on TibuU. 2. 5. 25. Tbe par. 
ticiple " pasoens " in sncb plaoes as E. 3. 96 
may be from tbe deponent. 'Vacuts»* 
wbere tbey will be an<&iturbed. ' Plena,' 
says Serv., tbat tbey may not bave to 
stoop ; ratber, to scramble down tbe stecp 
bank of a torrent. Tbe wbole picture is a 
contrast to tbat in tbe preceding line. 

144.] Wbere (tbere is) moss, and wbere 
tbe bank is greenest witb grass ; * viridis- 
sima gramine' being tbe predicate. Med. 
bas * gramina ripae.' 

145.] Pbilarg. says tbat 'saxea umbra' 
and * procubet ' are nsed " nove." * Procubo' 
only occurs again in Claudian, Gonsol. 
Ph>b. et Olyb. 119, and tbere in tbe i 
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Est lucos Silari circa üicibusque virentem 
Plurimufi Albumum volitans, cui nomen asilo 
Bomanum est, oestrum Graii vertere vocantes, 
Asper, acerba sonans, quo tota exterrita silvis 
Diifugiunt armenta ; furit mugitibus aether 
Goncussus silyaeque et sicci ripa Tanagri. 
Hoc quondam monstro bombüis exercuit iras 
Inachiae luno pestem meditata iuTencae. 
Hunc quoque, nam mediis fervoribus acrior instat, 
Arcebis gravido pecori, armentaque pasces 
Sole recens orto aut noctem ducentibus astris. 

Post partum cura in vitulos traducitur omniB ; 
Continuoque notas et nomina gentis inurunt. 
Et quos aut pecori malint submittere habendo, 



150 



155 



of lying down. The oonjnnctives will do- 
pend on ' nbi/ if ' poscnnt ' is read v. 143. 

147.] ' Volitans,' a partidple used sub- 
Btantivelv» a osage more commonly found 
in the plural, as in 2. 152, &c., ezcept in 
tbe case of a word like " amans," whieh has 
come to be fairly naturalized as a noun. 
liesides 'aailos' the Romans called the 
gHdflv *<tabanu8," Pliny 11. 28, as the 
Green had another name, fA6c9^. 

148.1 Strictly speaking, 'vertere vo- 
cantes' wonld imply that the Greeks 
translated the Roman name; bnt Virg. 
of ooorse means no more than that they 
gave the thing a name in their own km- 
guage. 

149.] "Asper, acerba tuens," Lucr. 5. 
34. In what foUows Virg. had bis eye on 
Od. 22. 299 foU. 

150.] 'Furit mngitibns aether con- 
eoatos^ is probably an imitation of Üopirl" 
rourrof alBiip iwifudwtrcu, Aescb. Theb. 155, 
wbicb Wand. comp. ' The air is stnnned 
and maddened with their bollowings, tbe 
air and the woodland and the banks of 
T^uiager which mns dry in tbe snn.' 

151.] ' Sied ' adds a tonch to the pic- 
tnre, heightening as it were the misery of 
the cattle. 

152.1 'Monstro,' 1. 185. «Exercuit 
ins' like "viris exercet," v. 229. In 4. 
453 the expression is varied, "Non te nul- 
lius ezercent numinis irae." For lo and 
the gadfly comp. Aescb. Prom. 567, 674^ 
Supp. 307. 

154.] * Quoque' refers back to the other 
precautions already recommended in the 
case of the pregnant dams vv. 140 foll. 
* Mediis fervoribus/ like " aestibus medüsp" 



V. 331, of the noonday heat, as tbe context 
shows. 

155.] 'Arcebis pecori ' like "pecori de- 
fendite," £. 7. 47 (note). Tbe fiitare is 
virtually equivalent to an imperative. See 
1. 167, where it is aocompanied by a oon- 
ditional clause. Some MSS.*, induding 
Med. a m. s., thrust in ' que ' after ' pecori' 
to Support tbe verse. 

156.J Tbe Stars are said to usber in the 
night, because they are seen before the 
night has dosed in. 

157 — 178.] **After calving, you have to 
think mainly of the calves. Separate them 
aocording tx> the destination of each, and 
treat them with a view to it. Those which 
are not meant for labour may be leit to 
graze ; those which are should be trained 
early and practised to bear tbe yoke and 
draw vehicles. Before they are broken in 
they will want com as well as ordinary 
fodder. Young calves should have all their 
mothers' milk.' 

157.] 'Tradudtur,' irom tbe mothers, 
as before from the fathers. 

158.] ' Notas et nomina,' a hendiadys, 
recurring A. 3. 444. 'Nomina gentis' 
would naturally mean that tbe marks are 
intended to distiuguish the breed ; but we 
may doubt with Keightley whether such 
was really the practice. Perhaps Virg. 
confounds the breed with the property of 
tbe breeder, meaning no more than that 
tbe cattle are branded that it may be 
known whose they are. For branding see 
on 1. 263. 

159.] A verb must be supplied from 
' inurunt,' with the sense of distinguishing 
or setting apart. We need not suppose 
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Aut aris servare sacros, aut scindere terram l6o 

Et campum horrentem fractis invertere glaebis. 

Cetera pascuntur viridis aimenta per herbas : 

Tu quos ad Studium atque usum formabia agreatem, 

lam yitulos bortare, viaiuque insiste domandi, 

Dum faciles animi iurenum, dum mobilis aetas, 165 

Ac primum laxos tenui de yimine cirdos 

Cervici subnecte ; dehinCi ubi libera colla 

Servitio adsuerint^ ipsis e torquibus aptos 

lunge paresy et coge gradum oonferre iuYencos ; 

Atque Ulis iam saepe rotae ducantur inanes 170 

Per terram, et summo yestigia pulvere eignent ; 

Post valido nitens sub pondere faginus axis 

Instrepat, et iunctos temo trahat aereus orbis. 



that they were actnally bnuded acoording 
to the pnrposes for whieh they were de- 
signed. ' Pecori habeodo,' 1. 8. 

160.] The construction if changed, 
* quoB ' being the olject of ' seryare/ the 
■uqject of ' scindere.' Varro (2. 5) says of 
the finest catUe "ad victimas fardunt 
atque ad deorum servant Bupplicia." 

161.] ' Horrentem ' doubtlett expressef 
the rough appearanoe of the upturned 
ridges, daewhere called " terga,'' just as it 
is applied to a bog's back A. 1. 634. 

162.] Martyn appean right in referriug 
thia line to what foUows, not to what pre- 
cedes. Such cattle as were intended for 
breeding or fbr kiUing would he left to 
graze» as their only olject would be to get 
fat; but those which were required for 
labour would have to be taken in band. 
Heyne objects that the next line in that 
case would have becn more naturally in- 
troduced by some adversative particle : see 
however A. 9. 224—226. Perhaps it may 
be Said that ' tu ' here is ^uasi-adversative, 
Standing in a sort of illogical Opposition to 
' cetera.' ' Pascuntur/ for which Voss 
reads ' pascantur ' from two MSS.« denotes 
the custom. 

163.] Here and in the two following 
lines he borrows langnage from the educa- 
tion of jouth. 

166.] Similar precepts are given by 
Varro 1. 20, Col. 6. 2. No other instance 
is quoted of the form ' circlus/ but it is 
sumeiently supported by the analogy of 
"vinclum," "saeclum," &c. Wakef. on 
Lucr. 6. .954 wishcd to read ' circos/ which 
has the authority of Pal., fragm. Vat. a m. 
pr. and the margin of Gud., but Serv. read 



' cirdos.' The gradations of traimxig hero 
specified seem to be 1. aecnstoming the 
calTs neck to a ooUar; 2. tmrhing it to 
step together with another; 3. tea cl iing 
two to draw a light weight; 4. aheftvy 
one. 

167J 'Dehinc' dissyllable as in A. 5. 
722, Hör. A, P. 144. 

168.] The 'torquee' are the aame as 
the ' circuli,' ' ipsis ' having virtoaUy the 
foroe of " isdem," as Wagn. remarka. Per- 
haps there may be an implied prohilutioa 
of a custom which, as Col. 1. c teils us 
was jnstly reprobated by moat writers oa 
agriculture, of yoking bullocks together 
by the homs. ' Aptus ' = *' aptatus," as in 
A. 4. 482, &e, 

169.] The practice of teaching oalves to 
Step together is still to be aeen in the 
south of France (Keightley). 'Psres* 
may mean not only that two were to be 
yoked together, but that they were to be 
of equal strength, that being a potnt in- 
sisted on by Varro and ColumeUa in the 
case of actnal draught. 

170.] ' Inanes rotae ' may be either an 
emptv cart, or, as Mr. BkdEbom thinks, 
whedls without a body. Varro and Col. 
give the same direction, the latter recom- 
mending that they should begin with a 
brauch of a tree, to which a weigfat should 
next be attached. 

171.] ' Vestigia ' seem to be the ruts of 

172.] Translated from II. 5. 838, t^tya 

173.] ' Iunctos,' to the pole, which wss 
formerly pkted with copper ('aereus'), 
afterwards with inm. 
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Interea pubi indomitae non gramina tantum. 

Nee vescaa salicum frondes ulvainque palustrem^ 176 

Sed irumenta manu carpes sata ; nee tibi fetae« 

More patrum^ nivea inplebunt mulctraria yaccae^ 

Sed tota in dulcis consument ubera natos. 

Sin ad bella magis Studium turmasque ferociB, 
Aut Alphea rotis praelabi flumina Pisae, 180 

Et lovis in luco currus agitare volantis, 
Primus equi labor est, animos atque arma videre 



174.] ' Interea :' calves were not broken 
in before they were three yean o\d, so 
Virg. probably meenB now to speak of 
their treatment previously, though tbe 
want of precbion in bis lang^uage leavee 
his Intention in some nnoertainty. ' Fetae/ 
V. 176, pcnntB to a Btill earlier stage, before 
the calves are weaned. Thus tbe order of 
time ia exactly reTersed. It is not dear 
' wbether ' gramina ' means bay, or perbaps 
grmn cnt green, or wbetber it ia to be 
understood as joined by a seogma to 

* carpes/ tbe meaning h&ng that besides 
grazing tbey are to bave com gatbered 
for tbem. 

176.] Tbe meaning of 'veacuB* was a 
qaestion in tbe time of Qellias, wbo speaks 
of it twice (6. 12., 16. 6), deriving it from 

* ve,' ' esca/ and attribnting to it two oppo- 
Site significations, eatiug mucb and eating 
littJe, tbe former snpported by Lncr. 1. 
326. " Yesco sale saxa peresa," tbe bitter 
by Lucüina (26. 62), " iastidiosnm ac ycb- 
com [cnm fiutidio j vivere." Botb wonld 
be reconciled by tue sense " macer/' as- 
signed to it by Fbilarg., witb wbom Serv. 
rirtnally agrees, a sense wbicb also snits 
tbe oiber instanoes adduced of its nse, 
Airan. ('Sorores,' fr. 1), "Tescis im- 
becillns viribos;" Pliny 7. 20, *< corpore 
Tesoo sed eximüs viribus" (spc»king of a 
gladiator) ; Ov. F. 3. 446 (where it oocnrs 
as an epitbet of com, and is ezplained by 
"panra"); to wbicb Serv. adds tbat it is 
applied to tbe webe of Spiders. In Lncr. 
1. c. acoordingly we may render it ' lean ' or 
' hnngry' (comp, "tenuis argilla," '*ieiana 
glarea," 2. 180, 212). Neitber tbe pre- 
sent passage nor 4. 131, " Yescamqne pa- 
paver," is of mach weigbt for fixing tbe 
meaning, tboogb tbe sense " tenoia " will 
asree witb botb. See Manro on Lucr. 1. c, 
wbo takes it tbere to mean tbe small, fine 
particles of spray. ' Ulvam,' £. 8. 27. F^ 
(quoted by Keigbtley) distingoisbes tbe 

* nlva palustris ' from tbe ordinary ' ulva,' 
making the former the " festuca Üoitans," 



tbe latter tbe " sdrpua Ucustria " of Lin* 
naeus. Rom. bas ' ulvam,' a natural error. 

176.] Serv. understanda ' frumenta sata ' 
of tbe "farrago," mentioned v. 206 ; but it 
evidently means growing com. Varro'a 
precept is (2. 6) " Semestribos vituUs ob* 
iiciunt furfures triticeos, et farinam bor- 
deaceam, et teneram herbem." 

177.] Tbe same advioe is given by Yarro 
2. 2, Col. 7. 4, tbe former intimating that 
diflerent cnatoms prevailed. See K. 3. 6. 
** Moie patrum " A. 11. 186. 

178.] ' Consument in natos,' as we talk 
of spending on a person or tbing. Forcell. 
adduces PXxip. 6. 6. 66, *' pondus pharetrae 
oousumit in arcua;" Auct. ad Uerenn. 1. 
8y " Inventio in sex partis orationia con- 
aumitur." Med. (first reading) and one of 
Ribbeck's cursives bave ' conaumant.' 

179—208.] «Foalaintendedforcbaigers 
or racers sbould be accustomed from tbe 
flrst to the sights and sounda of their 
future Ufe. When their third year ia past 
they may be pracUsed in tbe ring, and 
afterwards put to füll speed. When broken, 
they sbould be fed well : before they are 
apt to be restiff.' 

179.] Heyne and others anderstand 
* formare ' from v. 163, but Wund, justly 
Gomplains of the unautborized ellipse^ and 
connects 'Studium ad bella.' Tbia, wbicb 
seems tbe only natural constmction, is 
supported by the context, ' praelabi ' and 
' agitare ' botb referring to tbe breeder's 
aim for bimsolf. Virg., aa Wund, remarks, 
doubtleas thought of such phrasea aa " Stu- 
dium conferre ad aliquid." " Studere in 
aliquid " ia alao found : see ForoelL 

180.] Virg., writing from the inspiration 
of bis Greek modeis, talks of the Olympic 
cfaariot races ratber than of those of the 
circns. 

181.] ' lovis in luco,' tbe Altis, whcre 
tbe race-course was. Ilp^cirai 5' (Uo'os 
iiypt€\alwy iv f rh ardZtoy, Staabo 7, C. 
363. Yngm. Vat. bas « volentb.' 

182.] «Primus equi Ubor,' tbe fizst 
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Bellantum, lituoeque pati, tractuque gementem 

Ferro rotam, et stabulo frencNs audire sonantis ; 

Tum magis atque magis blandis gaudere magistri 1S5 

Laudibufi et plausae sonitum cervicis amare. 

Atque haec iam primo depulsus ab ubere matris 

Audeat, inque yicem det moUibus ora capistris 

InyaliduB etiamque tremens, etiam inseiuB aevi. 

At tribus exactis ubi quarta accesserit aestas, 190 

Garpere mox gyrum incipiat gradibufique sonare 



pari of a hone's iraining. Med. haa 
• eqnis.' 

183.] ' Gementem ' is emphatic, as it U 
tbe noise of tbe wheels that a foal is to be 
taught to bear. 

184.] So Varro 2. 7, "eademqae caaasa 
ibi frenos suspendendum, ut eqnuli oon- 
Buescant et videre eonim faciem et e motu 
audire crepitos." The sound is not merely 
tbe jingling of tbe bridles, bat of tbe bells 
wbicb were frequently attacbed to them. 

185.] * Blandis/ caressing, as in y. 496> 
£. 4. 23. 'Mngistri' may refer specially 
to tbe tnuner (comp. Hör. 1 £p. 2 64) as 
dtstiuct from tbe breeder, v. 118; bat 
there is hardly evidence tbat Virg. meant 
to discriminate tliem. ' Tum ' seems to 
oome ander ' primus labor/ not to be dis- 
tinguished fix>m it. 

186.] "Manibusque lacessunt Pectora 
plansa cavis/' A. 12. 85. Gr. iromr^Ceii^. 

187.] PbUarg., followed by Wakef., 
makes 'primo' adverbial« but it is evi- 
dently an epitbet of ' ubere/ though tbe 
sense intended is tbat of " primum." 

188.] ' Audiat ' was tbe reading before 
Heinsius, wbo restored ' audeat ' firom the 
best MSS., including Med. (ftrst reading), 
Fal., Rom., and fragm. Vat. Ladewig faas 
'gaudeat/ an ingenioos oonjecture, but 
inferior in sense to tbe text, wbicb implies 
that natural timidity bas to be overoome 
and courage developed, wbile 'gaudeat/ 
besides being a repetition of ' gaudere,' v. 
185, would hardly be appropriate to a 
colt's firet experiences. 'Inque vicem' 
implies tbat tbese experiments on bis 
courage are to altemate witb, or to be 
occasionally exchanged for, wearing the 
halter (Wagn.). & Trapp, 'now and 
then.' Tbe 'capistra' (Dict. A.) were 
made of osiers, wbence ' mollibos.' 

189.] ' Etiam' = "adhuc/' as in A. 6. 
486 and perhaps A. 2. 291. Heins, read 
'et iami' from a mistaken reading in 
Cbaris. p. 239, where the line is quoted. 
There are two curious varieties in Med., 



which bas ' iam iamque' as a oorrection for 
' etiamque,' and ori^naUy had ' atcrae ' for 
the second 'etiam/ 'Insciua aevi' migbt 
be taken as = " insdi aevi " (whtch seeaM 
to be Martyn's view, 'of tendo- years'), 
like "integer aevi" A. 2. 688., 9. 255, '^ aevi 
maturus" 6. 73 : but " venturi inadna aevi," 
A. 8. 627, is in favour of malrfiig < «evi ' the 
objecüve gen. A question still remaini 
whether the sense is ' unoonscioas of bb 
powers,' as Heyne takea it, or ' ignorant of 
Ufe,' which would agree eqnally well with 
tbe context. Virg. however may well have 
contemphited both senses. 

190.] Varro 2. 7 and Col- 6. 29 pre- 
scribe tbat a borse should be broken in for 
raeing when he bas oompleted hia third 
year; and this is evidently what Virg. 
means. Wagn. however maintaina that 
'accesserit' woald denote that the fourth 
year was finished, and acoordin^y readb 
' acceperit ' fh>m Rom. and Pal., supported 
by the original reading of fhigm. Tat 
'oceeperit,' as in £. 8. 39, " iam tam me 
accepcrat annus." This however wonld 
only be the case if we connected ' triboi 
exactis ' dosely with ' accesaerit,' wheress 
it is at least as natural to understand the 
former words abL abs., and supply " equo " 
to 'accesserit.' So ae. Ep. ad Q. F. 1. 1 
says, " annum tertium acoessisae desiderio 
nostro et labori tuo," meaning that bis 
brother has just been continued in office 
for a third year. Perhaps too Martyn 
may be right in pressing the meaning V 
'aestas/ and snpposing that the hone, 
being bom in tbe spring, would only be 
entoing bis fourth year when he saw bis 
fourth Summer. ' Aestas,' the reading of 
all Ribbeck's MSS. but Med. and (ori- 
ginally) one curnve, and also of fragm. 
Aug., was restored by Heins, for ' aetas,' 
the uso of which in the sense of " annus " 
is doubtful. See A. 1. 267, 756, &c 

191.J 'Gyrum :' v. 115. 'Carpere gy. 
rum,' hke " carpere campum." The borse 
is to be taught bis paoes. 'Sonare' is not 
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Conpositis, sinuetque altema Volumina cnirum^ 
Sitque laboranti similis ; tum cursibuB auras, 
Tum vocet, ac per aperta volans^ ceu über habenis, 
Aequora tIx summa vestigia ponat arena ; 
Qualis Hyperboreis Aquilo cum densus ab oris 
Incubuit, Scythiaeque hiemes atque arida differt 
Nubila ; tum segetes altae campique natantes 



195 



merely ornamental, as the ring of the hoof 
was esteemed a mark of its soundness. 
Qerm. qootes Xenophon de Be Equestri, c. 

Tohs tihradas, koK&s \4y»y &viftp yi^> k^/i- 

192.] ' Sinnet ' Ac. addresses the eye, aa 
' aonare ' the ear. 

193.] 'Laboranti similis' implies that 
he is not to follow hia own bent, bnt to be 
trained. So Hör. 2 Od. 3. 11, "obliqno 
laborat Lympha fngax trepidare rivo," the 
atream not flowing straigbt on, but being 
foroed to bend, like the horse here in the 
ring. ' Anhelanti similis ' A. 6. 234 ; " in- 
dignanti umilem similemqne minanti " 8. 
649. 

194.] ' Then let him try bis fall speed.' 
« Yooet,' challenge, more osually expressed 
by " provocare," or by sometbing explana- 
torv in the context, such as "vocare in 
ceitamen." Comp. A. 11. 442, "Solam 
Aeneas vocat : et Tocet oro." ' Cursibus ' 
ia probttbly the instmm. abL, as in A. 12. 
Sil, " anteirent cursibus anras," thongh it 
' might possibly be the dat., aa if it had 
becn «* ad cursus vocet." * Provocet ' (Pal.) 
was the reading before Heins., but all 
Bibbeck's other MSS. and firagm. Aug. 
have 'tum vocet,' which is much more 
forcible. ' Ceu liber habenis,' as if he were 
■imply foUowing bis own will, contrasted 
with ' laboranti similis.' Keightley thinks 
there is a refereuoe to the weight of the 
rider. 

195.] ' Vestigia ' may either be under- 
stood strictly, or as put for " pedes." See 
on £. 6. 68. 

196.] This is a specimen of Virg.'s 
Bimiles, which, like those of Hom., whcn 
they extend to any length, are generally 
not constmcted with much rhetorical or 
grammatical regulariiy, the description 
passing from the main point of the com- 
parison into collateral details, which are 
strung together as co-ortUnate sentcnccs 
by particles of transition. Here accord- 
ingly the verb of which 'qualis' is the 
subject has to be snpplied from the pre- 
vious context, and the description then 



proceeds as if it were independent, even r. 
201 not being intended as a g^mmatical 
apodosis, though designed to recal the 
reader to the real object of the nmile. 
Comp. A. 1. 148 foll., where the structure 
is very nmilar to that of the present 
passage, though the comparison there is 
connected with the aentenoe that follows, 
not with that which goes before. The 
fabled Hyperboreans inhabited a sort of 
Elysium beyond the uorthem cold (Find. 
P. 10. 47, Pliny 4. 12), but here and else- 
wbere the epithet is used to signify the 
most northerly countries that were theo 
known. Strabo 1, C. 62, notes the two 
notions attached to the word, treating ono 
as poetical, the other as matter of fiict. 
* Densus ' with * incubuit ;' * strong, with 
all bis force as it were Condensed and con- 
centrated' (Keightley.) 

197.] 'The wind scatters the douds, 
and drives them before it.* f'Vcnti vis 

nubila differt," Lucr. 1. 272. 'Arida' 

bocause it is a clear, sharp blast without 
nun (Wagn.). Comp. Sen. N. Q- 3. 28, 
" fluere assiduos imbres et non esse modum 
plnviis, suppressis Aquilonibus et flatu sie- 
ciore ;" Lucan 4, 60, " Pig^ro bruma gelu 
siccisque Aquilonibus haerens Aethere con- 
stricto pluvias in nube tenebat." 

198.] Whether ' tum ' is correlative to 
'cum,' V. 196, or merelv a particle of 
transition, as apparently in other similes 
(e. g. A. 11. 724., 12. 691), is doubtfixL 
The parallel of A. 1. 148, 161, is in favour 
of the former ; there however the sentence 
introduced by ' tum ' constitutes the point 
of the comparison, which is not here the 
cnse. Perbaps it is safest to say that here 
' tum ' does not mean definitely either ' at 
that moment,' or ' next,' but denotes gene- 
rally that the action which follows beTongs 
to the same timo as that which precedcs. 
' Campi natantes ' is from Lucr., where it 
seems to mean the space overtiowed with 
water (see 6. 488, where the formation of 
the sea is described, and 6. 267, where he 
is speaking of a deInge), from which it 
comes to be a periphrasis for the sea, like 
"campi liquentes," A. 6. 724. Comp. 
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Lenibus horrescunt flabris, summaeqxie sonorem 

Bant silvae, longique tirguent ad litora fluctus ; 200 

nie Yolat, simul arva fuga, aimul aequora yerrens. 

Hie vel ad Elei metas et Tw^Tuwiit eampi 

Sudabit spatia, et spomas aget ore cruentas, 

Belgica yel molli melius feret esseda collo. 

Tum demum erassa magnum farragine corpus 205 

Grescere iam domitis sinito : namque ante domandum 



Lucr. 6. 1141, '*NAm penitus veniens 
Aegypti finibus ortus, Aera permensos 
miütam campotque natantis, Incnbiut 
tandem popalo PandionU omni" (speak- 
ing of the plague), the fint line of 
which and the word 'incabuit' show 
tbat the paaaage was in Virg.'s mind. 
Uere acoordingly the water most be meant, 
as Keightley rightly oontends, remarking 
that Virg. may have had two coi\joint 
■imiles of Hom. in view, II. 2. 144 foll. 

199.] 'Lenibns flabria' marks the be- 
ginning of the gale. ** Tarde primnm cle« 
menti flamine pnlsae (nndae) Procedunt," 
CatuU. 62 (64). 273, referred to by Keight- 
ley. * Sonor ' is a Lucretian wora. 

200.] < Reaonantia longo Litora mieoeri, 
et nemomm increbrescere murmar " oocur 
among the prognostics of wind 1. 858. 
' Long^ fluctus,' long waves, which denotes 
the foroe of the winds, not, as Heyne ren- 
den it, " qui long^, e longinqno, veninnt^ 
(Keightley). 

201.] Comp. 4. 174, "lUi inter sese 
magna vi bracchia toUunt In numeram, 
versantque tenaci forcipe fernim ;" A. 1. 
153, " ibe regit dictis animos et pectora 
mnlcet," where the simile ia condaded 
similarly by a retnm to the original sub- 
ject of it— in this case, the north wind. 

202.] < Hinc,' the reading of Med. a m. 
seq., Rom. and fragm. Vat, was preferred 
bv Heyne, but Wagn. seems right in ex- 
pudning ' htc ' (which is also the reading 
of fn^. Aug.) ' a horse like this.' The 
preoeding simile, though its elaboration 
has but little to do with the horse, is sup- 
posed to have impressed the reader with 
bis high qualities. * Metas et maxnma 
campi spatia' seems to be a kind of hen- 
diadys, as if it had been "metas campl 
maxumis spatiis," or, as it might have been 
expressed, "ad metas per campam maxnmis 
spatiis." 

208.] ' Sudabit ' contains the notion of 
«* Sudans ibit." Forb. comp. Prop. 5. 1. 70, 
'* Has meus ad metas sndet oportet equus," 
evidently an Imitation. ' Spatia,' 1. 518. 
« Spumas aget,' Lucr. 3. 488. ' Cruentas :' 



from the bit agünst which he polla, sbow- 
ing his SfHrit (KogfaÜey). So Aeach. Ag. 
1067, wplw td/uvni^w i(ß^(9V$at ^civs, a 
metaphor fh>m a hone being brokeii in. 

204.] The 'easedum' was the British 
war-chariot, mentioned repeatedly by Cae- 
sar (B. G. 4. 24, 33., 5. 16). This wonld 
be naturally transferred to the Belgme by 
Virg. (if indeed the name was not» as Mr. 
Long uiinks, originally Qallic), as it is to 
the Germans by Pers. 6. 47, and the poet 
may have thought it well to speak ci tlie 
nse of horses in war bv the formidable 
enemies of Rome, instead of recarring to 
Homeric preoedents. As however the 
'essediim,' in whatever form, had been 
introduoed into Rome, and was naed by 
the Inxnrions dasses there in Vii^.'a time 
(Cic. Phil. 2. 24^ Prop. 2. 1. 86., 8. 24. b\ 
it is a qnestion whether Kdgfatley is not 
right in supposing that he is spealdng i}( 
tbo employment of high-bred hones to 
draw the carriages of the rieh, äyaXfta r^s 
^9(nrKo^ov x^'^Q'» ^ Aeschylns caUs 
them. The previons mention of battle in 
ooi\junction with racing as the cwo ehief 
objects for breeding a Irarse, is in hroar of 
the former view ; the words * molli mdlus 
feret ooUo,' which seem to indicate a more 
luxurious alternative, oountenance the 
latter. An imitation by Sil. 3. 837, " Ant 
molli pacata celer rapit esseda coUo," also 
Supports the latter, as he is speaking of 
the Astnrian jennet, " paryns sonipes, nee 
Marti notus." The national epithet is 
used similarly in Prop. 2. 1. 86 (speaking 
of Maccenas), " Si te forte meo duoet via 
proxima busto, Esseda caelatis sitte Bri- 
tanna iugis." 'Bellica,' the reading of 
Pfeü., Med. a m. p., and three othen, is less 
likelv in any case. ' Feiet ' seems to refer 
to the wearing of the yoke on the neck 
and to drawing the car. If the wir- 
chariot is meant, ' molli ' mnst be taken of 
the easy management of a well-trained 
horse, with Serv., who well comp. A. 11. 
622, "moUia coUa reflectunt." Fragm. 
Aug. apparently has ' ferat.' 

205.] ' Farrago' is explained by Festu 
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Ingentis tollent animos, prensique negabunt 
Yerbera lenta pati et duris parere lupatis. 

Sed non uUa magis Tiris industria firmat, 
Quam Yenerem et caeci stimulos avertere amoris, 210 
Sive boum sive est cui gratlor usus equorum. 
Atque ideo tauros procul atque in sola relegant 
Fascua, post montem oppositum, et trans flumina lata, 
Aut intus clausos satura ad praesepia servant. 
Carpit enim viris paulatim uritque videndo 215 

Femina, nee nemorum patitur meminisse nee herbae, (\ 
Dulcibus illa quidem inlecebris, et saepe superbos 
Comibus inter se subigit decemere amantis. 
Pascitur in magna Sila formosa iuyenca : 



as ** id qnod ex ploribiu satU (speit, barley, 
vetches, pulse) paboli caussa datur iu- 
mentis," so caJled becauae the speit pre- 
dominated in the mixture. These crops 
were sown together, as appean from Varro 
1. 31, who gives another orthography and 
etTmology, "qiiod ferro caesa, ferrago 
dict«." It is called «crassa' from its 
effecta, u Pers. 8. 55 talks of "grandi 
polenta/' * Tom demam ' is explained by 
' iam domitis,' which Wagn. acoordingly 
marks off by commas. 

207.1 'Frensi:' "praisoa domitare 
boves,'^!. 285note. 

206.] 'Lenta,' a perpetnal epithet. 
' Lupatis :' " dicta lupata a lupinis denti- 
bus, qui inaequales sunt," 8ery. So \6kos 
is uiied in Oreek, and '* lapus " by Ovid and 
Statins. Both '< Inpatnm " and " lupatns " 
are found as snbstantives, and Hör. 1 Od. 8. 
6 usea '* lupatis " as an epithet of " frenis," 
which, thongh perhaps a solitary instaDce, 
was doobtlen the original fiinction of the 
Word. 

209^241.] 'The chief danger to the 
Btrength both of bnlls and borses is from 
the exceas of the passion of Ioto. Thus 
bulls have to be kept at a distanoe from the 
oows. Rivalries often arise among them ; 
they wiU llght for the same heifer, and the 
beaten one will retire, and after a long 
interval, during which he has been prac- 
tinng and coUecting hb strength, retum 
and renew the oonflict.' 

211.] ' Whether yon prefer rearing bnlls 
or hones.' 'Cui' bdongs to 'si' in 
* rive.' 

212.] The political word 'relegant' is 
in keeping wlth the langoage of the para- 
graph generally, where the bnlls are 
spoken of in terms appropriate to men, 



and so inrested with a kind of heroic 
dignity. There is also a special fitness in 
the word, as the essence of "relegatio" 
was conflnement to or exdusion from a 
particnlar place. Dict. A. ' Banishment.' 

213.] The intervening hill exdudes the 
▼iew : the breadth of the stream prevents 
crossing. 

214.] ' Satura,' to keep np their strength 
and divert them. 

216.] "Caeco carpitnr igne," A. 4. 2. 
'Videndo:' see on £. 8. 71. Here it = 
" visu," • by the sight of her.' 

217.] Ribbeck seems right in connect- 
inft 'dulcibus — inlecebris' with the pre- 
ceoing clause« after a Suggestion of Klotz, 
' illa quidem ' having virtually the force of 
" quamvis," as in A. 9. 796., 10. 885,—* she 
wastes them away, thongh with a tender 
passion.' With the old punctuation ' et ' 
must be taken as * eren,' — ' nay, thev are 
often driven to fight with each other r but 
this is much less idiomatic. 

219.] Almost all the 31 SS. giTe 'silva,' 
V faowever beii^ marked as if for omiasion 
in Med. ' Sila ' is found in Roqk, and is 
mentioned as a various readiug by Serv., 
comparing A. 12. 715, where a fight be- 
tween two bnlls is described in a simile as 
taking place "ingenti Sila summove Ta- 
bnmo," though he does not think it is 
needed. Heyne was the first to restore 
it, and there can be litUe doubt that he is 
right, as the specification is quite after 
y irg.'s manner, and is particularly in place 
here, announcing as it were by a change of 
tone that a narrative description is going 
to begin. This is a sufficient vindication 
of the line itself against the oljectious of 
Heyne and Wagn., who wish it away ; but 
we may also say with Keightley that it 
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Uli altemantes multa vi proelia miscent 220 

Yolneribus crebris ; lavit ater corpora sanguis, 

Yersaque in obnixos urguentur cornua vasto 

Gmn gemitu ; reboant silvaeque et longus Olympus. 

Nee mos bellantis ima stabulare ; sed alter 

YictiLS abit, longeque ignotis exsulat oris, 225 

Multa gemens ignominiam plagasque superbi 

Yietorisy tum, quos amisit inultus, amores, 

Et stabula adspectans regnis excessit avitis. 

Ergo omni cura viris exereet, et inter 

Dura iacet pemox instrato saxa cubili, 230 



points a contrast between the beifer feed- 
ing nnconcemed and the bulls fighting 
fimooaly for her lore. For a eimilar oon- 
trast comp. E. 6. 52 foU. Perhaps Hör. 
had thU Une in view, 1 £p. 3. 36, " Pas- 
dtar in restram reditum votiva invenca." 

220.] The language in A. 12. 720 folL 
is Tery similar. The oonflict there is not 
for a particiliar heifer, bat for the sove- 
reignty of the herd. The imitations in 
Ov. M. 8. 46 folL, SUt. Theb. 6. 864, 
while in thdr general detail agreeing 
rather with the passage in the Aeneid^ 
repreaent the object of the combat as here. 
All of the paBsages aeem to be modeUed, 
those of the later poets especially, on the 
fight between Hercnles and Achelona, 
Soph. Trach. 617 foU. 

222.] ^w 9^ iutAwwv hxi^irra irK4tyf»a.ra 
Kai ar6ros ä^^Ir, Soph. 1. c. ' Qemitus,' 
like irr6vos, aeems to refer to the bellowing 
of the oombatanta : but it might conceiv- 
ably be the craah of the homa, joat aa 
" gemere " ia uaed v. 183 above of the noiae 
of wheela. 

223.] 'Longua,' thoogh foond only in 
Med. and a qaotation in Macrob. Sat. 6. 
4, waa rightlv reatored by Barm, for the 
common readmg ' magnaa.' It ia of coarae 
a tranalation of Hom.'a fioxpht "OXv/iiros : 
Virg. however, aa Heyne remarka, merely 
meana ' Olympaa ' aa a aynonym for heaven, 
80 that ' longua ' ia to be explained by * re- 
boant.' Mä. alflo haa ' reaonant,' bat thia 
woald dearly be inferior. 

224.] ' Stabnh&re/ intrana. like " ataba- 
lari.'' " Centaari in foribaa atabulant/' A. 
G. 286. Varro 1. 21 aaes the word actively. 
The elevation of the langnage leada Keight- 
ley to anggeat that Virg. may have had in 
hia mind the withdrawal into baniahment 
of aome defeated public man. Lucan 2. 
601 foU. and Stat. Theb. 2. 323 foU., who 
imitate the paaaage, uae the image aa a 



aimile for the retirement of ihear heroes» 
Pompey and Polynicea. 

227.1 'Amorea,' of the beloTed object» 
aa in Catnll. 43 (45). 1, "Acmen . . . snos 
amorea." 

228.] The action of thia Une of ooorse 
precedea that of v. 225, which ia nmrked 
by the change of tenae. Thoa Keigfatley 
ia wrong in connecting 'amores' with 
' adapectana/ aa the uae of < tum ' abovs. 
With the image comp. E. 6. 80 (according 
to one Interpretation) and wiüi 'rcgni« 
avitis' £. 1. 70. * A wiatfiil look at bis 
atall, and the king haa qnitted hia anoes- 
tral domain.' 

230.1 ' Pemox ' ia the rcading of a fev 
MSS. (none of Ribbeck'a, tbongti in one of 
the cnraivea there ia an erasnre), and of 
the Schol. on Jnv. 7. 10, and is notieed by 
Philarg. and the Dreaden Serv. ' Pemixl' 
the other reading, can only be sapport«d 
by an appeal to the etymolqgy, "pemitor/' 
ita naaal aenae being ' active,' not ' perti« 
naciona/ and ia leaa auited to the context, 
where ' iaoet ' and * cubili ' plead stronglT 
for 'pemox.' 'Inatrato' preaenta gresit 
difficulty. The freqaent nae of ' instemo ' 
of apreading a couch, and the erident 
parallel of Lucr. 5. 087, " inatrata cu- 
bilia fronde," are in &voar of making 
it a participle here, bat we ahoold then 
have to underatand it 'apread on' (the 
rocka), not 'apread with,' which ia the 
naaal meaning of the word. If we coald 
connect 'inatrato aaxa,' aa ForcelL does, 
the objection would be obviated, and the 
paaaage would gain greatly in fbroe ; bat 
thia aeema diiEcuIt with * inter dura ' pr»>- 
ceding, thongh Mr. Blackbum snggests 
a double construction, which he thinka the 
Order of the worda ia intended to intimate. 
Thna there ia aome plauaibility in the view 
of Germ., Heyne, and others, who make 
* inatratua ' an a^cctive, aa if it were *' noa 
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Frondibus hirsutis et carice pasttiB acuta, 

Et temptat sese, atque irasci in cornua discit 

Arborifl obnixus trunco, ventosque lacessit 

Ictibus, et sparsa ad pugnam proludit arena. 

Post, ubi collectiun robur viresque refectae, 235 

Signa movet, praeeepsque oblitum fertur in hostem ; 

Fluctus uti medio coepit cum albescere ponto 

Longius ex altoque sinum trahit ; utque Yolutus 

Ad terras inmane sonat per saxa, neque ipso 

Monte minor procumbit ; at ima exaestuat unda 240 

Yerticibus, nigramque alte subiectat arenam. 



stratiu/ Virg. must then be sapposed to 
have wished to translate turrpmros^ wliich 
is appfied both to the rough groand, Eur. 
H. F. 62, and to penons wbo äeep without 
a bed, PUto, PoUticns 272 A. Wakef.'s 
propoial to oonnect * instrato ' witb < fron- 
dibos hinutis ' cannot be maintained. 

231.] Hb faxe b hard as weU as bis 
ooncb. 

232.] «Irasci in cornua temptat," A. 
12. 10^ wbere tbe two nezt lines are re- 
peated. The words are translated from 
liur. Baccb. 732, rwpoi . . . cir Wpat 
0vfM6fAtvoi, and are probably to be ex- 
plained with Voss as if tbe bull were 
throwing bis anger into bis boms. So 
Ov. M. 8. 882, " yiris in oomua snmo." 
Bat it is not easy to analyze tbe expres- 
sioD, or to be certain that Enr. and Virg. 
meant ezacUv the same tbing : elf xipat 
migbt be ezplained as denoting the olject, 
tls f^xt'^ it9pdT90w: 'in oomna' may be 
framed on tbe analogy of " in spedem,'' &c., 
as a sort of modal accnsative, so that 
' irasci in conma ' would virtnally = " irasci 
comibos." 

233.] 'Obnixns/ bntting, as in ▼. 222. 
'Ventos:' so " ventilare " is nsed of a 
fenoer's flonrishes (Lemaire). Comp. A. 
5. 377 note. 

234.] " lam coma petat et pedibns qui 
spargat arenam," £. 3. 87. 

235.] «Befectae'Sfed., Fbl., Gnd. ori- 
ginally, 'reoeptae' Rom., Gud. oorrected. 
The latter was the reading before Heins., 
and is to a slight degree supported by tbe 
imitations in Lucan and Statins rererred 
to on y. 224. 

236.1 See on v. 212. 

237.] Virg. shows bis judgment by call- 
ing off the reader's attention to a simUe 
instead of following the animals througb a 
seoond enoounter. The comparison is from 
II. 4. 422 fdl., wbere the thing to bc illns- 
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trated is tbe marcb of the Greeks. It 
recurs in a briefer form A. 7. 528 foU., 
wbere the qnarrel witb tbe Italian rostics 
is swelling into a battle. Here probably 
the likeness is in tbe roar as well as in the 
msh of the water. Witb regard to tbe 
latter, two points are evidently meant to 
be noted, — the appearance in the distance 
and the final coUision. 'Uti medio' Rom., 
Pfeü., 'nt in medio' Med. Wagn. prefers 
the former on the ground that the prepo- 
sition is omitted by Virg., when he uses 
*<medias" loosely, sig^ifying *in' rather 
than ' in tbe centre.' Med. originally bad 
'primo' for * medio,' apparently from A. 
7.628. 

238.] Tbe constmction evidently is <uti 
flnctos, cum coepit albescere, trahit,' *cam 
ooepit 'answering to ' yolatns ' in the nezt 
part of tbe sentence : oonsequently Heyne 
and Wag^. must be right in making <que' 
ooaple ' ex alto ' with * longius.' The com- 
bination is Virgilian, resembhng those 
noticed on A. 5. 408, bnt more grammati- 
callyregukr. See Wagn. Q. V. 34. *Ex 
alto,' ' ^m tbe main sea,' answering to 
' medio ponto.' " Omnis ab alto Frangitur 
inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos," A. 
1. 160. ' Sinus ' here is the curve of tbe 
wäre, as in 4. 362. ' Trahit ' expresses not 
only forward motion but tbe gradual in- 
crease of tbe ' sinus.' * Utque ' is parallel 
to'uti.' 

239.] *Ip8o monte:' tbe'mons' being 
the whole of which tbe ' saxum ' is a part. 
" Saxum, Haud partem exiguam montis," 
A. 10. 127. Here ' mons ' is probably the 
crag against which the sea break». The 
same comparison occurs 4. 361, A. 1. 
105. 

241.1 * Subvectat ' is found in Med. and 
Born., but it does not suit tbe sense, being 
used of canying freights, upheaving bur- 
dens, &c, * Subiectat,' on the other band, 
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Omne adeo genus in terris bominumque fbrarnrnque. 
Et genus aequoreum, pecudee, pictaeque volucreB, 
In furias ignemque ruunt : amor omnibua idem. 
Tempore non alio catulorum oblita leaena i45 

Saevior erravit campis, nee funera yolgo 
Tarn multa informes ursi stragemque dedere 
Per silyas ; tum saevus aper, tarn pesaima tigris ; 
Heu, male tum läbyae soUb erratur in agris. 
Nonne yides, ut tota tremor pertemptet equorum aso 

Corpora, ai tantum notas odor attulit auras P 
Ac neque eos iam frena virum, neque yerbera saeva. 



\n sopported by Lucr. 6. 700, "8axa(|ae 
snbiectare, et areniie tollere nirnboB," which 
Virff. plainlr imitated» * Arenam ' is tbe 
•and Et tbe bottom whicb tbe tea casta up, 
tbe ircXaiyJbr ffam aal Siwdrf/Mr, beaved up 
0VC96B9W, of Sopb. Ant. 590. Comp. A. 1. 
107» ** furit aestiu nrenia," wbere tbe same 
tbing is described. ' Like a billow. wben, 
beginmng to wbiten fkx away in tbe mid 
8ea, it draws np from tbe main its bellying 
cnrve; like it too, wben» rolling to tbe 
■bore, it roars terrifio among tbe rocks, 
and bursts, in bnik as buge as tbeir parent 
cliff, while tbe water belaw boils up in 
foaming eddiee, and dieobargei ihnn its 
deptbs tbe mnrky sand.' 

242—283.] <In fact, tbe maddening 
effectfl of paasion are nniverBal tbroogboot 
animal natura, but none undergo lo mocb 



242.1 'Adeo :' see on E. 4. 11. 

243.] ' Pecudee, pictaeque volucret/ A. 
4. 525. * Pictae ' is supposed by Forb. to 
be an imitation of " variae volucreB,'' wbicb 
occars ireqnently in Lucr. (e. ^. 2. 844, a 
pa8«age not unlike tbis), but it may be 
doubtod wbetber tbe epitbet tbere bas 
tbat meaninff. ' Pecades :' added becauae 
not included in * feramm * (aee ▼. 480), 
tiiougb tbat Word migbt easily be preased 
■o a« to include all quadmpedB, aa migbt 
' pecudes ' itaelf (A. 6. 728). 

246.'] Tbe perfecta are explained by 
' non alio tempore.' See on 1. 374. < Dare 
fbnera,' A. 8. 571; 'dare stra^pem,' v. 
556 below. ' Edere ' ia also used with botb, 
A. 9. 526, 80 tbat tbe meaning is probably 
to put fortb or produoe. * Volgo,' v. 363 
note. Herc it seems i. q. '* late." 

247.] 'Informen,' on aocount of tbeir 
size, as well as tbeir appearance, great 
bnlk being itself a deformity, as involving 
a departure froro symmetry. So probably 
" turpe," V. 62. 



248.] «Penima,' as ««malus" is uaed of 
■erpents, yy. 416, 425. 

249.] " Heu, male tum mitia defendet 
pampinns uvas," 1. 448. « Male erratur ' 
Uke "male creditur/' Hör. 2 a 4w 21. 
«Solls,' tbougb grammatieally bdooging 
to 'agris,' reäly points to tbe traveller. 

250.] Tbis and tbe ibnr ibllowing fines 
are placed by Ribbeck after t. 2GS, vr. 
264, 265 being likewise inserted before r. 
258. It is easy bowever to see tbat tfa« 
passage loses by tbis attempt to restore its 
symmetry, . and tbat to pass ginduallj 
througb tbe animals not treated of in the 
Qeoigics, ending in man, and tben to dis- 
criminate bones from mares is to do wbat 
Vii^. deliberately abetains from doing, and 
to assimilate tbe oompositioD of a didacüc 
poem to tbat of a regulär treatiae. It is 
mr bowever to add tbat Bibbeok believes 
▼▼. 250—254 not to bave belonged to the 
original draugbt of tbe poem, but to bsve 
been added on a revision and imperfcKtlj 
harmoniced witb tbe rest of tbe panage. 
« Nonne vides,* 1. 56. ' Pertemptat,' wbich 
is found in tbree MSS., would agree bvtter 
witb * attulit,' and is supported by "mittit" 
in tbe passage just referred to, wbere see 
note. < Trraior pertemptat ' oocais Lucr. 
6.287. 

251.] Heyne remarks tbat wo migfat 
ratber bave eipected ««aurae odor«m at- 
tnlere." As tbe soent oomes witb tbe gale, 
Virg. cbooses to make it tbe bearer, not 
tbe bome, ibr tbe sake of variety. 

252.] * Iam ' implies tbat tbe fbiy bss 
risen beyond control. 'Virnm/ becauae 
otber tban buman obstades are mentioned 
in tbe nezt verae. *Verbera sae\*a' ii 
qnestioned by Keigbtley, who remarki 
tbat no one would beat a run-away bone 
to stop bim. Mr. Blackbum aays, ** Viivr.. 
writing loosely, ennmerates some of tibe 
common methods of Controlling harsm, 
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Non scopuli rupesque cavae atque obiecta retardant 
Flumina, coTreptosque iinda torquentia montis. 
Ipse mit dentesque Sabellicus exacuit sua, 255 

Et pede prosabigit terram, fricat arbore costas, 
Atque hino atque illinc bumeros ad yobiera durat. 
Quid iuveiUBy magnum cui versat in ossibus ignem 
Durus amor P Nempe abruptis turbata procellis 
Nocte natat caeca sema freta ; quem super ingena 260 



without caring for the luitableDess of all 
to the particuUir case," adding *' in my boy- 
hood I remember a hone running away 
with me, and my bringing him to a sndden 
and dead halt by a aharp cnt on bis 
neck." 

253.1 Macrob., Sat. 6. 2, eites a line 
trom Variiis, which Virg. u suppoeed to 
hM,ye imitated, "Non amnes iUam medii, 
non ardna tardant." 

254.] I haye restored 'correptosque/ as 
only one MS. omits tbe copnlative. Its 
inaertion is probably to be defended not 
by dbtingnuhing between the breadti^ of a 
river and its violence aa two kinds cf 
obetadea, with Jahn and Ladewig, but by 
appealing to other instanoes where Virg. 
conplea things not strictly co-ordinate, as 
A. 2. 86^ "oomitem et conaangninitate 
propinqnmn . . . miait;" 12. 805, "Pbt- 
torem primaque ade per tela mentem." 
' Torquentia montia ' ia a heightening of 
tlie pictore of Lucr. 1. 288^ "voWitqne 
aub nndii grandia aaza." * Unda' may be 
connected with either ' correptoa ' or ' tor- 
quentia.' 

255.] The wild boar haa been already 
named v. 248, ao Serv. and othera bare 
aappoaed that Virg. here meana the tarne 
one, which they tlunk explaina the force of 
' ipae.' Ladewig qnotea Varro 2. 1, from 
which it wonld appear that the name ' aoa' 
waa reatricted by aome to the tarne aort. 
Bat the dignity of the langnage would 
paaa into bnrleaqne if applied to the do- 
meatic awine, and the facta mentioned here 
agree with Ariatotle'a deacription of the 
wiM boar, H. A. 6. 17. 'Ipae' ia appa- 
rently meant to prepare the reader for 
aomething ezalted, and the monoayUabic 
ending (comp. Lncr. 5. 25, *' horrena Arca- 
dioa ana") ia doabtleaa intended to be in 
kceping. 'Sabellicoa' too haa a aimilar 
object, recalling the wooda and monntaina 
of Samniuin. 

256.1 ' Proanbigit :' a rare word, naed 
by Vair Fl. 4. 288, of the Cydope forging 
the thmiderbolt, and by Pradentiaa, wtpl 



0T«^. 8. 129, in tbe aame aenae aa here, 
with 'pede.' 'Sabigere' ia freqaently 
naed of breaking np land (1. 125., 2. 50), 
and thia may be the reference here, with 
the addition of 'pro' to denote the forward 
action of the feet, aa in " procnloo," " pro- 
tero." Serv. aaya, '<fodit, et pedibas im- 
pellit altemia." ' Arbore ' may be either 
the inatrumental or the local ablative. 
Ariatot. l. c. apeaka of boara aa irphs &\x4- 
Kovs fUw Toiovrrct fuix^' Baufuurriis B^tpa- 
Ki(o¥T9s iavrohs Ktä voiovrrts rh itpfia &s 
wax^VTOP in wapaffKtvrjs, irphs rä t4kSpa 
iiarpißomfs ical r^ miK^ fioKvyotrrts iroA- 
XiUis icol {i}pairarrc5 ^avrovf. 

257.] If ' atqne . . atqne' are for " et . . 
et," aa probably in E. 5. 28, we had better 
oonnect ' atque . . illinc ' with what goea 
before, and read ' hameroaqne ' with Rom., 
BiL, and many other MSS. Bat 'hinc 
atque illinc ' would be feeble if underatood 
of the boar'a rubbinff himadf backwarda 
and forwarda, or agamat more treea than 
one; while in oonnexion with 'durat' 
they anawer to ' arbore ' in the preyioua 
line, being probably intended to mdicate 
hia roUiog himaelf in the mud. On the 
whole then it aeema beat to take the flrat 
' at jue ' aa coupling ' durat' with the other 
▼erba, and read *humcro8' with Med., 
Gud. originally, and aome other copiea. 

258.] He gumcea at the atoir of Leander 
to ahow what love can make men do. 
Martyn remarka on the judgment which 
leada him to avoid mentioning it expreaaly, 
thereby repreaenting the action aa what the 
whole apedea would do. ' Veraat ' merely 
expreaaea the moüon within, aa probably 
in 4. 83, " Ingentia animoa anguato in 
pectore veraant." Some auch verb aa 
" fadt " ia probably to be underatood with 
' quid,' aa alao in v. 264. Comp. Hör. 1 
£p. 2. 10, "Quid Puria ? ut aalvua regnet 
vivatque beatua Cogi poaae negat." We 
ahould aay, ' What of the youth whoae 
marrow the fieroeneaa of love haa tpmed 
toflame?' 

259.] ' Abruptia,' aa Heyne remarka, haa 

2 
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Porta tonat caeli, et scopulis inlisa reclamant 

Aequora ; nee miseri poasunt revoeare parentes. 

Nee moritiira super^crudeli fiinere virgo. 

Quid Ijnces Bacehi variae et genus acre luporum 

Atque canum P quid, quae inbelles dant proelia eerri ? 265 

Scilieet ante omnis furor est insigniB equarum ; 

Et mentem Yenus ipsa dedit, quo tempore Glauei 

Potniades malis membra absumpsere quadrigae. 

Illas ducit amor trans Gargara transque sonantem 

Aecanium ; superant montis et flumina tranant. 270 

Continuoque avidis ubi subdita flamma medullis, 



the fbrce of " abrampentibafl,'' like " mare 
proniptum/' A. 1. 245. 

261.] The gates of the skj are men- 
tioned by Homer, U. 5. 749., 8. 893 fbll., 
and by Ennius, Epigr. 10. It is even 
aaserted by Columna tbat a fragment of 
an anonymons grammarian quotes the 
worde *'Quem snper ingens Porta tonat 
caeli," ÜB from Ennius; and Vahlen ac- 
oordingly inaerts them in the AnnalB (v. 
695). whether any distmct Image is in- 
tended by mentiomng them here in con* 
nezion with thnnder, is not clear. Per- 
haps he may have meant that the gates 
are opened to let out the storm, and that 
the noiiie of their toming on their hinges 
is the thunder. Comp. 1. 371, '* Euriqne 
Zephyriqne tonat domus." 'Reclamant' 
18 commonly taken as if it merely meant 
' to rebellow ;' bat it is perhaps more poeti- 
cal with Martyn to explain it by ' revo- 
care ' in the next line, the violence of the 
waters cnring ont against bis daring. 

262.] Leander is wamed by the thonght 
of bis parents, who would call him back in 
agony it they knew bis danger. This ez- 
pbmation seems establisbed by the next 
line, as Hero in reality, so far ftom calling 
him back, was probably waiting for him. 

263.] * Cnideli fiinere ' with * moritura,' 
as A. 4. 808 shows. 'Super' may either 
mean ' thereupon,' or literally ' on bis 
body,' as Ladewig explains it: comp. 
Musaeus 440, k^S 8* 'H^eb riBv^Kw W 
6Wvfi4rv 'rapoKolrp To understand it as 
= "insuper" secms scarcely so good, 
though the thought of Hero would be a 
stronger appeal tban the thought of bis 
parents. Pal. has ' supra.' 

264.] Lynxes, like tigers (A. 6. 805), 
drew the car of Bacchus, Ov. M. 4. 24. 
• Variae,' like " maculosae," the epithet of 
the lynx, A. 1. 823. Lucr. 5. 862 has 



" genufl acre leonnm." 

266.] 'Dant proeUa:' "edere proelia'' 
occors Lucr. 2. 118, Livy 25. 38. Com- 
pare our expreesions ' to gire battle ' aod 
' to show fight,' the latter of which answen 
möre nearly to the sense here. 

266.^ 'Scilieet' u apparently ezpbüned 
by ' qmd ' in the two previons lines. He 
has been hurrying on, and now he gives 
bis reason ibr doing so, the fact that it is 
on the ftiry of the mares that there is most 
need to dwell. ' Ante omnis :' Keightley 
understands "furores," but it aeems simpler 
to suppose ' above all animals ' to be pnt 
for ' above the fiiry of all animals.' 

267.J He chooses a mythological ttory 
as typical of what mares do, not appa- 
rently as supplying a mythical aooonnt of 
the origin of their fiiry. ' Mentem dedit ' 
seems equivalent to " dant animos," A. 7. 
383. Venus is said to have inspired them. 
If we press the sense of 'mens,' we may 
explain it by what foUows, the purpose 
with which th^ feil on their master. For 
tlie story see Dict. B. 

268.] 'Quadrigae' seems properly to 
mean the horses rather than the car. See 
Forcen. 

269.] ' nias :• "equas." He retnms to 
the general description, though he still 
localises. ' Ghugara,' 1. 102. 

270.] ' Ascanins ' is a river flowing ont 
of a lake of the same name in Bithynia, 
Strabo 14, C. 681. The introduction of 
the general after the particukr, ' montis et 
flumina' after Gargarus and Ascanius, is 
perhaps rather weak, but the stress is pos- 
sibly to be laid on the verbs < superant ' 
and 'tranant,' the accusatives meaning 
little more than " iUa " and " hunc." The 
picture is firora Lucr. 1. 14^ " Inde ferae 
pecudes persultant pabula laeta fit rapides 
tranant amnis." 
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Yere magisi quia yere calor redit ossibus, illae 
Ore onmes versae in Zephjnrum stant rupibus altis, 
Exceptantque levis auras, et saepe sine nllis 
GoniugÜB yento gravidae, mirabile dictu, 
Saxa per et scopulos et depressas eonyalUs 
Difiugiunt, non, Eure, tuos, neque Solis ad ortus. 
In Borean Caurumque, aut nnde nigerrimus Auster 
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271.] 'Continno,' doflely with *ubi.' 
He is DOW speaking of a different effect of 
paanon. Eeightley takes it ' all at onoe, 
after having nm tbemselves oat of breath/ 
' Subdita ' gives the image of a Are kindled 
from beneath. ' ATidia ' may eitber be a 
general epithet of pawion or denote tbe 
greedineas with wbicb they catch the 
flame. 

272.] See 2. 323 foll. " Calor oasa reU- 
qnit," A. 3. 306. Rom. has ' redit calor.' 

273.] Rom. and Med. bave <ad Ze- 
phymm/ the preposition in tbe latter copy 
having been omitted in transcription and 
inaerted abovej and tbis Wagn. rigbüy 
Bupposes to be tbe canae of the error. For 
the spedfication of the west wind see nezt 
note. 

276.] The theory of tbe impregnation 
of mares by tbe wind (i^ay^fiovaBat) was 
general among the andeute. It is snp- 
posed to be indicated by tbe mytbological 
stories of borses generated by Zephyms or 
Boreaa, and inheriting their awiftness (II. 
16. 150., 20. 222^ in the former of wbicb 
pawages tbe motber, tbe Harpy Podarge, 
is feeding by the ooean, tbe home of äe 
wind). Aristot, H. A. 6. 19, fixes it to 
Crete, Varro, 2. 1, to tbe neighboorbood 
of Lisbon, and Colomella, L c, bimself a 
Spaniard by birth, speaks of the pheno- 
menon as of freqnent oecurrence " in Sacro 
Monte Hispaniae, qoi procurrit in occi- 
dentem inxta Ooömnm." The two latter 
add that foals so oonodved do not Hto 
beyond three yeerB. Wind-eggs were 
rappoeed to be produoed in tbe same 
manner, Varro 1. c. Comp. Aristoph. 
Birds 695, where tbe egg produced by 
Night without a father is onlled Innipifuov. 

276.] A spondaic termination generally 
ezpresees slowness and mtgestY : bere it is 
CTidently meant to indicate the oontrary. 
Voss comp. II. 4. 74^ pvi Si irar' OvA.uftToio 
KOft^tty itleura : 10. 359, ^€vy4/i9ym' ro\ 
8* aJ^lßa h^KUP &pf»4idfiffeaf : and so Catnll. 
63 (65). 23, "Atqae iUud prono praeoeps 
agitor decnran." The namber of syUables 
in a spondaic line is smaller than in a dac- 
tylic (a fact timilar to that notioed long 



ago by Johnson in reference to imitative 
rbytbm in Englisb poetry), and where the 
notion of rapidity has been already oon- 
veyed to the mind, the balanced eqnality 
of two long sylkibles may perhaps be best 
adapted, as Voss thinks, to leave an im- 
pression of continuoos smoothness. Judg- 
ing merely by the ear, we might say that 
tbe change of roetre bere ezpresses tbe 
motion downwards, as in the first passage 
from Homer, and tiiat from Catallos. 

277.] Aristot. 1. c. says of tbe mares 
so impregnated, $4owri 9^ o6t9 irpbs ?w, 
olhf wpbs Bwffids, iwä wphs ApKrow 1^ 
p^op. With tbis tbe words of Virg. can- 
not be made eiactly to agree, whetber we 
understand bim to mean that they rnn 
not to the east nor to the north or routh, 
with Martyn and'Keigbtley, or not to tbe 
east, but to the north or south, with 
Heyne and other editors. Tbe latter In- 
terpretation may appear preferable, as only 
differing ftom AristoUe by the Omission of 
the west; bat that difference is a most 
important one, as it would appear fh>m v. 
273 that Virg. certaiuly did not mean to 
exclnde the west (unless we anderstand 
* rnpibos altis ' of westerlv cliffs overbang- 
ing the sea), so that on that point at any 
rate they most be considered as directly at 
issue. Eitber then we mast sappose that 
Virg. wished to oombine Aristotle's State- 
ment with that of otfaers, wbo make Uie 
west wind that iVom wbicb the oonception 
generally takes place, or that be foUowed 
an entirely different aathority, wbo, writ- 
ing, as Martyn saggests, about some place 
where tbe nearest sea lay to the west, 
sacb as the parts aboat Lisbon (see on t. 
276), spoke of tbe mares as only ranning 
westwud, while Aristotle, writing about 
Crete, as natarally made tbem ran north 
and sonth, in wbicb directions tbe sea lies 
nearest. Tbe language does not enable os 
to dedde dther way. * Taos ad ortas,' as 
the east is called « Bari domas" 1. 371. 

278.] 'Caaras' or 'Corus' is K.w. ac- 
oording to Pliny 18. 34, with whom Virg.'s 
description elsewbere (v. 356, A. 5. 126) 
agrees. Gell. 2. 22 makes it s.w. <Ni- 
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Nascitur et pluyio contristat firigore caelum. 
Hie demuin, hippomaDes yero quod nomine dicnnt %so 
Pastores, lentiun destiUat ab inguine virus ; 
Hippomanes, quod saepe malae legere novercae, 
Miscueruntque herbas et non innozia verba. 

Sed fugit interea, fugit inreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumTectamur amore. 365 

Hoc satis armentis : superat pars altera curae, 
Lanigeros agitare greges hirtasque capellas. 
Hie labor ; hinc landem fortes sperate coloni. 
Nee sum animi dubius, verbis ea vincere magnum 
Quam sit, et angustis hunc addere rebus honorem ; 290 
Sed me Pamasi deserta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor ; iuvat ire iugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam moUi devertitur örbita clivo. 



Berrimiu Auster f ** TaxhiduM imber aqms 
oensismie nuremmns AastrU/' A. 5. 696. 

279. J "piaflcitur» et laero ooDtristat 
Inmine caelum," A. 10. 276. Rom. hu 
' ridere ' fbr ' fHgore.' 

280.] «Hie/ «upoD tMs/ 'nnder these 
drcumstanoes.' llie old reading before 
Heins, was ' hinc/ which is supported by 
an eraaure in one of Bibbeck's carsives. 
'Vera nomine' is explained to mean that 
this is the tme hippomanes, as distin- 
gnished from two other thtngs that went 
by the name, the snpposed tabercle on the 
fbrehead of a young foal, mentioned A. 4. 
615, and a plant nsed in incantations, 
Theoer. 2. 48. Bot it need mean no more 
than that the hippomanes is righüy called 

283.] Repeated from 2. 129. 

284—294.] 'Bat I dwell too long on 
horses and cows ; I most sing of sheep and 
goats, a difficnlt sabjcct to treat poetically, 
bat the entbosiasm of an ontonched theme 
earries me on.' 

284.] < Inreparabile tempus/ A. 10. 467. 

286.] ' CSrcumvectamar ' may either be 
an image from chariot-driving, as jnst be- 
low, ▼. 291, or fkt>m satling, as in 2. 41 foU. 
< Capti amore/ £. 6. 10. 

286.] 'Armentis ' includes horses (A. 3. 
540., 11. 494) as well as oxen. Varro de- 
rives it from *' aro," Festns and Serv. from 
" arma," animaU useful in war, ** ut scatis 
houm ooria (!), equi praelio." Med. has 
fligns of a correction, ' superest/ 

287.] ' Agitare ' looks almost Uke a play 
on the word, intended to apply both to the 



breeder and to the agricnltnral poet. If it 
must be oonllned to one, it will be to the 
former, as the next line showi. The ward 
means ' to oocupy one's aelf with.' 

288.1 As usual, he does not eztenoate 
the dimcalty, bot teils them that they oan 
oope with it, and points to the glosy. See 
on 1. 68., 2. 37. He goes on to say that 
bis own feeling is the same : be knows tbe 
effort needed, but yeams for the exertion 
and looks to the renvard. 

289.] This and the foar following lines 
are a brief Imitation of Lncr. 1. 921 folL, 
and in part of vv. 136 ibll. of the same 
book (see alse 6. 97 foll.). «Animi do- 
bins' is from the Lucretian "animi iallit," 
whlch perhaps he thonght too bold an 
expression, as in A. 4. 96, where he oopies 
the phrase, he changes < animi ' into * adeo.' 
See howerer on A. 6. 832. 'Vincere 
verbis ' is also from Lacr. (6. 735), who 
however has a diiTerent meaning, *to 
prove,' whereas Virg. most mean to 
triomph over the difficoltäes of the sob- 
ject, with some snch reference as in ▼. 9. 

290.] 'Hone,' for which one MS. hss 
«hinc/ as Bonn, wished to read, means 
' this honour which I have in my mind,' 
as it were BtuertitAs, the hononr I have to 
oonfer as a poet. 

291.] ««Avia Fieridom peragro loca,*' 
Lncr. 1. 926. 

292.] <« lovat integros acoedere fontif 
. . . meo oapiti petere inde coronam, Unde 
prius nolli velaront tempora Mosae," Locr. 
1. c. 

298.] 'MolU divo,' £. 9. 9> bera of th« 
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Nunc, veneranda Fales, magno nunc ore sonandum. 
Incipiens stabulis edico in moUibus herbam 395 

Carpere ovis, dum mox frondosa reducitur aestas. 
Et multa duram stipula felicumque maniplis 
Stemere subter humum, glacies ne frigida laedat 
Molle pecus, scabiemque ferat tnrpisque podagras. 
Post hinc digressns iubeo £rondentia capria 300 

Arbuta sufficere et fluvios praebere recentis. 
Et stabula a ventis hibemo opponere soli 



iilope which leads down to the Castalian 
spring. In both paaaages tfaere is a oon- 
trast, more or lern dutinct, between 
«ingiim' and 'moUis eliTos.' 'Deverti- 
tnr ' seemingly haa its ordinary senae of 
toming aaide. Virg. gets to the spring, 
not by the legnlar road, bat by a bye*path 
of bis own making. Thia anertion of 
originality is the oommon boast of the 
Boman poets, who oonstantly claim bo- 
noun for having been the nnt to Imi- 
tate Orecian tnqecta. See Introdnetion 
to Edognes. 

294—321.] 'Throngh tbe winter monthi 
tbe sheep shoiüd be kept in sheda, well laid 
with atraw and fem. The goata ahould 
have arimtea and freah water, and their 
ootea abonld faee the aoath. They require 
and deaerve aamach eare at theae timea aa 
abeep; bair ia not ao valnable aa wool, 
bat it haa ita nae; and beaidea« they 
are more prolifio and me more milk: 
generally too they needleaa tendanoe-* 
another reaaon for not gmdging it when 
wanted.' 

294.] 'Awake a louder and a loftier 
atrain.' Dignity muat be lent to tbe eab- 
ject» ao he implorea Palea to give it. Such 
invocationa are common where tbe taak ia 
aappoaed to increaae in diiBcalty, e. g. A. 
7. 87, before the description of the war in 
Italy, ib. 640, before tbe catalogue of the 
Italian foroea, after the manner of Hom. 
Here it ia perhapa open to tbe ol^rjection 
that a deliberate exaggeration ia intended, 
tbe cxaltation of what ia natnrally mean, 
not the treatment of things unoanally noble 
in langnage tranacending tbe poet'a ordi« 
nary powera. It matten little whether the 
line be made the end of the foregoing para- 
graph or the opening of the preaent. With 
* magno ore aonandnm ' Forb. comp. Hör. 
1 S. 4. 48, " oa Magna aonatnrum," one of 
the qnalificationa of the poet — probably an 
Imitation of Virg. 

295.] * Incipiens . . . edico* raay perhapa 



be an allosion to the edict made by tbe 
praetora on entering office, aa Eeightiey 
observea, remarking also that the language 
in general aeems to be that of a proprietor 
^ing round hia eatate (Cato 2). The 
Une may also remind na of A. 10. 268, 
"Principio aodia edicit, aigfna aequan- 
tur." 'Edico' ia followed by an inf. 
dauae, aa in A. 11. 463. There bowerer 
the Bubject of the inf. ia the aame aa the 
dat. expreased with the verb; here it ia 
diiTerent, though the dat. ("tibi " or " paa- 
toribua ") ia not expresaed. In v. 298 the 
aubject la changed ao aa to be identical 
with tbe implied dative. Comp, the 
change of aul^ect vr. 830 foU. 'Molli- 
bua' eeema generally to denote comfort, 
including the reqniaitea mentioned t. 297, 
bat not them oniy. So the fbliage of sam- 
mer is mentioned in the next line, aa the 
thing for which the afaepherd muat pro- 
ride a anbatitute. ' Herbam :' Col. (7. 8) 
recommenda dm or aah leavea, beaiia, 
vetcbea, Ac 

296.1 'IHnn reducitur:' aee on £. 9. 
23. 'Mox' aeema to denote that they 
will not have to remain long in tbe aheds. 
"The Gold weather, we muat reoollect, 
doea not begin in the south of Italv tili 
towarda the end of Deoember" (Keight- 
ley). 'Aeataa' indudea all tbe warmer 
montha, aa " hiemps " the colder. 

^.] Cato 6, Vano 2. 2, Col. 7. 3. 
There are aome erroneoua varietiea in the 
MSS., 'durum atipula,' 'dura atipula,' 
' dura in atipula,' ' duram atipulam ;'- bat 
'duram atipula,' which ia preaerved by 
Gud., ia obriously the right reading. 

299.] 'Tarpis podagras,' probably tbe 
"clavi," a name given to two kinds of 
diaease in the feet of aheep, Col. 7. 
5. 

300.] ' Digreaaufl :' aa -if he were ac- 
taally moving to another part of hia farm 
(KeightW). 

802.] Col. (7. 3) says that sheep-cotea 
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Ad medium conversa diem, cmn frigidus olim 

lam cadit extremoque inrorat Aquarius anno. 

Haec qaoque non cura nobis leviore tuendae. 305 

Nee minor usus erit, quamyis Mileda magno 

Vellera mutentur Tjrrioe inooeta rubores : 

Densior hinc suboles, binc largi copia lactis ; 

Quam magis ezbausto spumaverit ubere mulctra, 

Laeta magis pressis manabunt flumina mammis. 3io 

Nee minus interea barbas incanaque menta 

Cinyphii tondent birci saetasque comantis 

XJsum in caatrorum et miseris velamina nauüs. 



ought to look to the aoath, and tnm ib. 6 
it seeiDS probable that.be would extend 
the remark to goats. Varro (2. 2. 3) pre- 
fen the east fbr both. 

303.] Aqnarios sets in Febmary, wbicb 
with the Bomans would be dose on the 
•nd of the natural year. * Frigidua ' and 
' cadit' seem to refer to the sign, * inrorat' 
to the snppoied figure in the zodiac. 
'Sprinkling the skirte of the departing 
year.' 'Cum olim' Beems equivalent to 
" olim cum," for which Bee on 2. 403. 

805.] Tlie MSS. present three readinga, 
' haec - tuendae ' (finigm. Vat., Rom.), ' hä» 
—tuendae ' (Pltl.), ' haec— tuenda ' (Med.). 
The ftrst aeems preferable, as enabUng ua 
to ex piain the two others. ' Haec' is an 
archaic form of the nom. fem. pl., used by 
Ter., Lucr., and Cic, if not elaewhere in 
Virg. (see on A. 6. 852), while it would 
naturally be misundentood by transcribers, 
aa it has actually been by Serv. and Phi- 
larg;., both of whom defend its combina- 
tion with ' tuendae ' on the gpround that 
the junction of a neuter with a fem. b a 
Latin idiom. If 'haec ~ tuenda ' be read, 
<haec' will be the 'stabuUu' Wund, ia 
right in connecting the line with what 
goes before (comp. Hör. 2 S. 2. 68), <*uno- 
tarn Convivis praebebit aquam ; Vitium 
hoc qnoque magnum "), thongh it hai also 
a reference to what foÜovm. 

306.] ' High aa b the prioe that wool 
fetches when dyed.' The mtroduction of 
' quamvis ' with an ezception expressed in 
special, not in general language, is like l. 
38, 39, "Quamvis Elysios miretur Oraeda 
campos. Nee repetita sequi curet Proser- 
pina matrem." ' Milesia vellera,' 4. 334^ 
mentioned among the best by Col. 7. 2, 
ranked third, afler the Apulian and Ghaeoo- 
Italian, by Pliny 8. 48. 

808.] The reoommendations ot the goat 



enumerated in this and the feüowin^ Hnes 
are sommed np Geop. 18. 9, 8iS«y«or«K«< 

7«Uaicrof ira2 rvpov ica2 k^s, rp^s Zk ro»- 
TO» ras kwh rris rpix^s, Qoats oocasionally 
bear three, CoL 7. 6. ' Copia lactis,' E. 1. 
82. 

309.] Rom. and others bare 'quo:' 
' quam ' however is the reading of Rib- 
beek's other MSS. (one of the cordves 
havinff an erasnre) and saiBciently sup- 
ported by A. 7. 787, 788, wbere 'tarn 
mu^ • . . quam magis' occnra. The 
meaning is, as 'exbausto' showi^ the 
fuller äe pails after one milking, the 
more will be yielded by the next. 

310.] For 'flumina' FsL, Ront, and 
one of Ribbeek's cursives give ' nbera,' 
which is acknowledged by Fhilarg., and 
preferred by some of the earlier editors. 

311.1 ' Incanaque menta,' A. 6. 809. 

312.1 'Tondent,' *men dip,' like "in- 
unint,'^ V. 158. This seems better than to 
separate ' Cinyphii ' from ' hirä,' making 
it the nominative plural, or to suppose 
that the goats are said to clip thdr own 
beards because they surrender them to the 
sbears. The latter view, though slightly 
supported by ' barbas,' is rather disooun- 
tenanoed by the use of ' pascnntnr,' v. 314» 
of the ^oats generaUy. Rom. has * hircis,' 
but this is doubtless due to the initial 
lettor of 'saetas.' The river Cinjps, in 
Libya, is mentioned by Hdt. 4. 175, 198; 
its goats are alluded to Martial 8. 51. 11., 
14. 140 ; the use to which their faair was 
put by Sil. 3. 276. 

313.] For these hair-clotha, called " d- 
licia," see Dict. A. s. v. < Nantis :' " capra 
pUoa miniatrat ad usum nanticom," Varro 
2.11. 
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Pascxintur vero silyas et summa Lycaei, 

Horrentisque rubos et amantis ardua dumos ; 315 

Atque ipsae memores redeiint in tecta, suosque 

Bucunti et gravide superant yix ubere Urnen. 

Ergo omni studio glaciem ventosque nivalis, 

Quo minor est illis curae mortalis egestas, 

Avertes, victumque feres et virgea laetus 320 

Pabula, nee tota Claudes faenilia bruma. 

At vero Zephyris cum laeta vocantibus aestas 

In saltus utrumque gregem atque in pascua mittet, 

Luciferi primo cum sidere frigida rura 

Carpamus, dum mane noviun, dum gramina canent, 325 

Et ros in tenera pecori gratissimus herba. 

Inde, ubi quarta sitim caeli collegerit hora 

Et cantu querulae rumpent arbusta cicadae, 

Ad puteos aut alta greges ad stagna iubebo 



314.] 'Paflcrmtur' is ooxutrncted with 
an accnaative, as being equivalent to a 
traoative verb. So " depasdtnr/' v. 458. 

* Lycaei ' (E. 10. 15), another instanoe of 
specification for the sake of dignity. 

315.1 •* AmantiB litora myrtos,'^ 4. 124. 

316.J *' Ipsae lacte domam referent dis- 
tenU capellae Ubera," £. 4. 21, which 
however seems mentioDed there aa a woii> 
der, not u a pari of the onUnary oonne of 
natare. Med. strangely haa < inmemores.' 
' Saoe/ their yooog. 

317.] The pause after the fint foot ex- 
preasea the slownesa of their approach with 
their barden of milk. 

318.] ' Omni studio' contains the notion 
of ' eo magis,' the natural correlative of 

* quo minor.' 

319.] 'Cucae mortalis' = "enraemor- 
talinm," fike "mortalia corda," 1. 123; 
*' mortalis visns," A. 2. 605 ; " mortali ser- 
mone," Lucr. 5. 121. Some MSS. (none 
of Bibbeck's^ have 'minus/ which was 
the old rea^ng, retained by Burm. from 
a Strange misapprehension originated by 
Senr., as if ' cnrae ' were dat. and * mortalis' 
constracted with ' egestas.' 

320.] ' Virgea pabula,' the arbutes men- 
tioned v. 801. 'Laetus' seems rlghtly 
explained by Wagn. as = "larg^s/^ the 
epithet belonging rather to the gifb than 
to the giver. 

321.] ' Let them hare good störe of hay 
the Winter through.' 

322 — 338.] ' In summer let them graze 
early in the moming; as the heat comes 



on, take them to water; at midday let 
them rest in the shade, and in the cool of 
the erening graze again.' 

323.] 'Utrumque gregem/ sheep and 
goats. * Mittet ' is the reading of Med. 
a m. pr., and of some copies mentioned by 
Ursinus, and is dearly right. The rest 
have ' mittes ' (so all Bibl^ek's) or * mit- 
tas/ 

324.] "Aestate . . . cum prima luce 
exeunt pastum, propterea quod tunc herba 
Toacida meiidianam, quae aridior est, iu- 
cnnditate praestat/' Yarro 2. 2. The pre- 
sent pasaage is partially repeated from £. 
8. 14, where Dämon inTokes Lucifer. 

826.] It is a question whether <car- 
pamus' means 'let us haste along/ like 
" carpere prata/' v. 142, " carpere syrum " 
y. 191, or 'let us graze,' the wepherd 
being identified with bis flock. 

827.] 'Caeli' with 'hora/ like "caeU 
menees" 1. 335, "caeU tempore" 4. 100. 
'Sitim ooU^^erat' is used of becoming 
thirstv, Ov. M. 6. 446, like " fngus coUi- 
gere ' of catching oold, so that the sense 
of thirst is here attributed to the time 
of day. 

328.] Comp. E. 2. 13. With ' rumpent 
arbusta ' Serv. comp. " assiduo ruptae lec- 
tore columnae/' Jut. 1. 12. For the 
change from 'collegerit' to 'rumpent' 
See on 4. 282. 

829.] 'Iubebo/ which was conjcctured 
doubtfuUy by Heyne and adopted by 
Wakef., is now found to be the reading of 
FmL and (originally) fragnf. Vat. It U 
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Currentem ilignis potare canalibos undam ; 330 

Aestibus at mediis umbrosam ezquirere yallem, 
Sicabi magna lovis antiquo robore quercoa 
Ingentis tendat ramos, aut sicubi nigrum 
Ilicibus crebris sacra nemua accubet umbra; 
Tum tenuis dare rorsus aquas, et paaoere runus 335 

SoÜB ad occasum, cum frigidus aera vesper 
Temperat, et saltua reficit iam roacida Imia, 
Litoraque alcyonem resonant, acalanthida dumi. * 
Quid tibi pastores Libyae, quid paacua yerau 



abeolutely neoeseary to the sense, as with 
*iubeto' the subject of *exqairere' (t. 
831), * dare' (t. 835), and < pMcere' Ob.)» 
no less than of ' potare ' (v. 830), rnust be 
' greges,' which in the caise of ' dare' and 
' pascere ' at least wonld be absurd. The 
notion of inf. for imperative, which ia 
Forb/s Solution, is not warranted bj the 
txMge of Virg.; see on A. 8. 406. With 
' iubebo ' Heyne comp. " snadebo " 4. 264, 
and Wakef. appoeitely citea Hör. A. P. 
817, " Reepioere exempUur vitae mommone 
iubebo Doctum imitatorem et vivas hmo 
ducere Toces." 

880.] 'Currentem ilignia oanalibus' 
seems to mean no more than poured into 
troughs. < Ilignis :' i. q. '< Uigneis," the ' 
more ordinary form. Hör. 2 S. 4. 40, 
" iligna nutritus glande." 

881.] 'Eiquirere:' the tnl:ject is here 
changed ftom the sheep to the shepherd. 
For < at ' Med. and Pal. have 'aut.' 

882.] "Annoeo . . . robore quercom/' 
A.4.44a. 

884.] ' Ilicibus crebris' with ' nigrum/ 
* Sacra umbra ' with * nemus.' * Accubet ' 
rather than '* adstet," as applying to the 
resting of the shadow on the ground, like 
" procnbet umbra," A«., v. 146 (Taubmann, 
referring to Tumebus 5. 4). ' Where the 
groTe, black with countless ilexes, reposes 
nigfa in haUowed shadow.' 

835.] * Tenuis ' seems here a perpetual 
epithet of water, as of air, ezpressing its 
penetrating power. See on 1. 92, and 
comp. 4. 410. Others understand It of 
water from a little stream. 

886.] 'Temperat aera' like "temperat 
anra " 1. 110, where the sense of the word 
is ftirtber defined by " arentia," denoting 
the thing to be rdieved, as it is here 
by 'fHgidns,' denoting the relief to be 
given. 

887.] ' Iam roscida,' beginning to drop 
dew. The moon was called '* roriflua " and 
*' roris mater." For the general sense comp. 



2.202. 

388.] * RtfMonant alcyonem, a<calanthida:* 
a bolder yariety for "resonant cantum 
alcyonis, acalanthidos." For the 'alcy- 
ones' on the ooast oomp. 1. 399. Lachm. 
on Lucr. 8. 388 seems right in prelerring 
*alcTonem' (fbund in one of Ribbeck'« 
cumres) to 'Alcyonen,' an the ground 
that the personiftcation does not suit a 
simple passage like this. In 4. 15, aa he 
says, the case is different, aa there the 
mythological aoceaniies of the awallow 
are mentioned. The ordinary reading 
' alcyonen ' inconsistently gives the Greek 
fbrm, but drops the personification. Tbe 
case is one of those in which MS. aathority 
goes for Httle. * Acalanthis ' or " acanthk " 
is the Qreek name for the goldfinch or 
thistle-iinch, in Latin *' eardnca^" becanse 
it lires among thoms and eats the aeeds of 
thistles. The form iut9Xa»9ls wonld eeem 
to point to iutiKaifßoi at iuc4Xt0&a as a 
cognate of tt«av9of or (kmofBa, the latter 
being derived from &jci|, with Plasaow, the 
former from some connected word, ä«aA«t 
or Ak^ii. The old rea^ng here was * et 
aoanthida,' but thongh 'acalanthida' is 
more or lese oorrupted in some of the 
MSS., nooe of them snpport 'et.' 

839—888.;} 'As an instance where 
Bummer-grazing is carried to the ntmost, 
I might teil St shepherd lifo in Africa. 
There in those vast plains the cattle feed 
day and night for a month together, and 
the herdsman carries all bis cbatteb with 
bim, like a Boman soldier on mardi. The 
opposite extreme is in Scythia, where there 
is no granng, and the catUe are always shat 
up. Ice and snow is there all t^e ycar 
round; day and night are alike; all 
liquids freeze; sudden snow>storms kill 
the cattle; deer are not hunted, bat 
butchered in the ioe; the natives lirc 
Underground by the fire^ pkying and 
drinking.' 

889.] By the'pastoresLihyae'arepro«' 
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Proeequar, et Taris habitata mapalia tectis P 340 

Saepe diem noctemque et totum ex ordine mensem 
Pascitur itque jiecus longa in deserta sine uUis 
Hospitüs : tantnm campi iacet. Omnia secum 
Armentarius Afer agit, tectumque Laremque 
Armaque Amyclaeumque canem Cressamque pharetram ; 
Non secus ac patriis aoer Bomanns in armis 346 

Iniusto sub fasoe viam cum carpit, et hosti 
Ante expectatum positis stat in agmine castris. 



bably meant the Kumidians, with whom 
the notUm of nomadic Ufe wa« pecnliarly 
identified. 

340.] The «mapalia* or "magalia," which 
appear to differ only in quaDtity, are de- 
fined by Cato. as qaoted by Fest, and by 
Serr. on A. 1. 421, "quasi cohortes ro- 
tandae," leferring to the ** oohortet villa- 
ticae," in which the live-stock, &c., were 
kept (Dict. A. ' Vilhi '). These " cohortes " 
were made np "ex plnribas tectis" (Vano 
Li. L. 4. 16), ha^ing varions aheds or other 
buUdings round them. Thos the ' mapalia ' 
would seem to bare been a camp or settle- 
ment, ooonsting of varions tents or hnts, 
here called ' tecta,' which wonld natnrally 
be scattered, *rara' (Keightley well comp. 
A. 8. 98), owing to the thinness of the 
popuhition and the extent of the oountry, 
and easily moveable. Shaw (Travels, pp. 
220 IbU. ed. 1757) gives a füll acoount of 
theae enoampments or 'dou-wars,' which 
he says consut of a greater or less nnmber 
of tents (he had seen from 8 to 800), 
usaally plaroed in a drcle. This agrees 
with A. 1. 421., 4. 259. 'Mapalia' seems 
also to have been osed for the tents them- 
flselvea (Sali. Jng. 18, and perhaps PHny 
5. 3, Val. FL 2. 460, where < mapale ' is 
osed in sing.), which aocording to Sali, 
were oblong, and shaped like the keels of 
boat«, as they appear to be in the present 
day (Shaw, 1. c, Hay's Western Barbary, 
p. 25, quoted by Keightley). 

341.J The eider Scaliger, a great Vir- 
gilian enthosiast» dedares (Poeib. 5. 16) 
that Apollo himself conld prodnce nothing 
superior to these veises. 

343.] ' Hospitüs ' seems to denote fixed 
dwellings, where they oould be reoeived at 
their joomey's end, as distinct from what 
the herdsmen carry with them. ' Tantum 
campi iacet ' accounts for the absence of 

* bospitia,' and for the continuous jonmey- 
ing. Ladewig has a stränge notion that 

* pecus ' is the nom. to ' iacet ' and ' campi' 



a local gen. 'Omnia secum a^^t:' the 
same practica seems to have prevailed on a 
smaller scale in Italy. " Contra Uli in 
Baltibns qui pascuntnr (pascnnt?) et a 
tectis absunt long^, portant secum crates 
aut retia, quibus cohortes in solitudine 
faciant, ceteraque utensilia," Varro 2. 2. 
Possibly Virg. may intend his Illustration 
to oonvey an indirect precept to the 
Italian shepherd. 

344.] < His roof and his home.' Sil. 2. 
441 föll., imitating this passage, enu« 
merates among the baggage of the Nomad, 
" tectumque focique In siHcis venis." 

845.] ' The Spartan dog and the Cretan 
quiver^ are rather nnseasonable reminis- 
oences, like those in E. 10. 59, as the 
Numidian was not likely to be equipped 
with any thing fordg^. 

346.] «Patriis' seems to refer to tho 
manner of campugning rather than to the 
actual armour. 

347.] 'Iniusto' of excess, like "iniquo 
pondere," 1. 164. The Roman soldier, be- 
sides his armour, had to carry provisions, 
palisades for the camp, &c. (Cic. Tusc. 2. 
16), altog^tber amounting to 601b., accord- 
ing to Vegetius 1. 19* ' Carpit ' implies 
haste, as the next line shows. 'Hosti' 
seems to have given some trouble to the 
copyists. Med. a m. p. and some others 
having ' bestem,' perhaps from unacquaint- 
ance with the phrase ' ante exspectatum,' 
Pfeü. 'hoatis.' It is a dat. of reference, 
such as is more oommonly found in the 
case of personal pronouns, like **mihi," 
«tibi,"&c. 

848.] 'Ante expectatum' oocurs again 
Ov. M. 4. 790., 8. 5, Sen. £p. 114, &c. 
(Forb.) So we find " exspectato maturius." 
' Positis castris ' i. q. " et castra ponit." 
The soldiers, on Coming to the end of 
their march, immediately proceed to en- 
camp. Pal. has 'agmine,' which, with 
' hostis ' (see on the preceding line), Rib- 
beck prefers, suppoeing 'in agmine hos-. 
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At non, qua Scythiae gentes Maeotiaque unda, 
Turbidus et torquens flaventis Hister arenas, 350 

Quaque redit medium Bhodope porrecta sub axem. 
lUic clausa tenent stabulis annenta, nee ullae 
Aut herbae campo adparent aut arbore frondes ; 
Sed iacet aggeiibus niveis informis et alto 
Terra gelu late, septemque adsurgit in ulnas. 355 

Semper hiemps, semper spirantes Mgora caurL 
Tum sol pallentis haud umquam discutit umbras. 
Nee cum invectuB equis altum petit aetbera, nee cum 
Fraecipitem Oceani rubre lavit aequore currum. 
Goncreacunt subitae currenti in flumine crustae, aao 

Undaque iam tergo ferratos sustinet orbis, 
PuppibuB illa prius, patulis nunc hospita plaustris ; 
Aeraque dissiliunt Yolgo, vestesque rigescimt 
Indutae, caedimtque securibus humida vina. 



tis' to mean 'agaiiut the nnks of the 
enemy.' 

349.] ' At non :' ' but things are not ao/ 
or, 'but this oompariton does not hold 
good, where' &c. The ellipse occnn 4. 
530, A. 4. 529 : in the ktter place how- 
ever it can be suppUed at onoe from the 
wordfl of the contezt. The geography is 
vague, as osaal when he speäs of coun- 
trie8 out of the ordinary beat. ' Maeotia 
tellus' iB mentioned A. 6. 799 as an ex- 
treme point. The old reading was ' Mae- 
otica.' 

350.] • Tarbidufl * dosely connected with 
' torquens/ which it quaUfies (Wagn. and 
Wund.). ' Hister,' 2. 497. 

351.] ' Redit ' expresses the form of the 
mountain, stretching first to the east and 
then to the north (Serv.V For the ex- 
aggeration which places Thrace in the ex- 
treme north see 4. 517. 

354.] ' Informis,' shapeleas, like Chaos; 
comp. E. 6. 36 note. 

355.] The earth is sud to rise, because 
its height is increased by the ioe and 
snow. 

357.] * Tum ' seems here merely to 
mark the transition, * Nay, the sun/ &c. 
This and the two foUowing lines are imi- 
tated from Od. 11. 15 folL, where the 
atmosphere of the Cimmerians is dmiUrly 
described. SimiUr imitations occur Oy. 
M. 11. 592, Pseudo-TibuU. 4. 1. 65. ' Pkl- 
leutiB umbras,' A. 4. 26, opposed here to the 
rosy brightnesB of the sun, 'rubro/ ▼. 



360.1 Thomson's lines (Winter, 723 
foll.) rorm a good comment an Tiig^ 
" An icy gale, oft shifting, o'er the ptxi 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream." Tbe hm- 
guage is fh>m Lucr. 6. 626^ "molGsque 
hiti concreseere crustas." 

361.] ' Ferratos orbis :' again from LocT. 
6. 551, where *' rotarom ** is expressed. 

362.] < lUa,' asin A. 1. 3. Its fort» ii 
▼ery difficult to express, but it seeois to be 
equivalent to a repetiUon of the noos. 
' Pätulis ' used to be joined with ' poppi- 
bus,' which would answer to " ymn^at cari- 
nas," 2. 445 ; but Heyne seems right ia 
saying tbat the rhythm requires us to coc- 
nect it with 'pUustris ;' see E. 2. 20. Tb« 
breadth and natness of the waggpns will 
then giye a notion of weight, as Ladewi^ 
rightly nnderstands it. '^wpita aequora,' 
A. 3. 837. 

363.] 'Volgo,' as in Lucr. 1. 238, gene- 
rally or universally ; comp, below ▼. 494» 
A. 3. 643. Strabo (2, C. 74) has an ac- 
oount from Eratosthenes of the Split- 
ting of a copper vessel by the cold, com- 
memorated by an inscription in the temple 
of Aescuhipius. Mr. Long suggests that 
the vessel (u^pia) contained water, tbe 
expansion of which, when it became ioe, 
burst the copper. In the winter of 1860-1 
instances of cast-iron snapfnng were com- 
mon enough. 

364.] «Clothes are congealed on the 
back.' 
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Et totae solidam in glaciem vertere lacunae 365 

Stiriaque inpexis induruit horrida barbis. 
Interea toto non setius aere ninguit : 
Intereunt pecudes, stant circumAisa pruinis 
Corpora magna boum, confertoque agmine cervi 
Torpent mole nova et snmmis tix comibus exstant. 370 
Hos non inmissis canibus, non cassibus ullis 
Punioeaeye agitant payidos formidine pennae ; 
Sed frustra oppositum trudentis pectore montem 
Gomminus obtruncant ferro, graviterque rudentis 
Caednnt, et magno laeti clamore reportant. 373 



365.] The connexion of this line witb 
the pTeoeding ü not very evident ; Wnnd. 
acoordingly propoees to nnderstand 'la- 
canae ' in the sense of its cognate " lagena" 
(isee Forcell. s. v. who refen to Gruter, p. 
578, n. 4^ for an instance of this), or to 
read " lagenae." Jahn however aeems right 
in replying that ' totae ' wonld be against 
this. A connexion will be wen if we sup- 
pose ' lacnnae ' to be the poohi from which 
they drank or drew water, and this may 
be carried on into the next verse, the 
moistnre of the beard, which immediately 
becomes an icide, being cauaed by dropa 
of the liquid dronk. In any caae there is 
no antidimax, aa Wnnd. thinks, the freez- 
ing of a lake or pool to the bottom being 
worth mentioning after the formation of 
ice on a stream; nor need we snppoee 
tbe line to be ont of place with KeighÜey, 
even if we admit its want of connexion 
with the preoeding. 

366.] *• Glacie riget horrida barba," A. 
4. 251, of Atlas. 

367.1 ' Non setins :' ' the snow is as bad 
aa the frost,' as it is rightly explained by 
an anonymoos critic referred to by 
Wagn. 

368.] Looking back to v. 362, we mnst 
apparently either convict Virg. of an over- 
aight, or snppose with Heyne that he 
meaas to allow some exoeptions when the 
cattle ate tnmed ont to gn^aze, and that 
during one of these a snow-storm comes 
on. Bnt this last view can hardly be said 
to be bome ont by the language. Ladewig 
may be right in saying that the oxen 
wonld be those which wonld be required 
to draw the ' planstra,' v. 862. There is a 
simile from a snow-storm II. 12. 278 foll., 
bat it beara no great resemblance to 
Virg. 

369.] Comp. Thomson, Winter, 240. 



'*Drooping, the labouring ox Stands co- 
vered o'er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all bis toil." Virg. here 
simply gives the physical image; in t. 525 
he brings out the pathos involved in the 
relation of beasts to man. Rom. and 
firagm. Veron. have * confecto.' 

870.] 'Mole nova' is explained by 
Wagn. of the new-fallen snow. The mean- 
ing seems rather to be that they are op- 
pressed with the weight of a bnlk not 
their own, which is probably what Heyne 
intended by bis brief note, "insolenti, 
nempe nivis.'' So Trapp and Martjn talk 
of ' unusual weight.' * Toroent * of course 
expresses nnmbnesa as well as mere op- 
pression. 

872.] " Poniceae septum formidine pen- 
nae," A. 12. 750. * Formido ' was actually 
the name of the cord with red feathers 
which the hnnters stretched along the 
openings of the woods to drive the game 
into the net (Sen. de Ira 2. 12), its Greek 
appellation bi?ing fiiipufBot. Here Virg. 
probably so far reverts to the commoner 
meaning of the word as to make 'for- 
midine' the terror insfnred by the fea- 
thers. 

373.] They are immersed in the 
snow, and in vain try to push it before 
them. 

374.] ' Rudere,' properly used of asses, 
is transferred to other animals, as to lions 
A. 7. 16, to the monster Cacus, A. 8. 248, 
and even to the prow of a vessel, A. 3. 561. 
So ' bray ' is sometimes used of a deer in 
English, though according to Scott (Mar- 
mion 4. 16, note) ' bell ' is the more ap- 
propriate, and Sjtenser makes a tiger 
'bray.' 

876.] This Troglod vtic life U reported of 
the Sarmatians by Mela 2. 1, of the 0er- 
mans by Tac. Germ. 16, of the Annenians 
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IpBi in defossis specubuB seoura sab alta 
Otia agunt terra, congeetaque robora totasque 
Advolvere focis ubnos ignique dedeie. 
Hie noctem ludo ducunt, et pocula laeti 
Fermento atque acidia imitantur vitea sorbia. 
Talis Hyperboreo Septem snbiecta trioni 
Oens efißrena Timm Rhipaeo tonditur Euro, 
£t pecudum fulvis velatur corpora saetis. 
Si tibi lauitiam carae, primiim aspera sUra, 



3S0 



by Xenophon, an eye-witneas, Anab. 4. 6. 
In Aesch. Prom. 452 it is part of tbe bar- 
barUm from whicb Prometheiu raiaed the 
human raoe : KarApvx^s i* froior, &ar* 
ik^ifvpM MpftiiK9s, im-pmp iw livxM kirn- 
A(ois. The homes of the E2K]aimaax are 
built out of the snow, and riae bnt a small 
height above its level. ' Ipri ' distingaiflheii 
their own life from the state of thinga 
about thera. 

377.] ' Totasque :' as uanal, many MSS^ 
indudittg Qud., leave out the final ' que,' 
which iH marked in Med. as if for Omis- 
sion. 

379.] 'Noctem' refen to the whole 
time during whkh storms prevail and the 
Bun does not shine. "Noctem sermone 
trahebat/' A. 1. 748 ; " nos flendo ducimns 
horas/' A. 6. 539. In all these passages 
it 18 difficnlt to say whether the notion is 
that of specding uong or of drawing out» 
as either would be sumdenUy appropriate. 
Perhaps here the natural fength of the 
winter night is a reason fbr sopposing 
speeding along to be meant, as in Hör. I 
£p. 5. 11, **Aestivam sermone benigno 
teudcre noctem," the meamng is that 
the natural shortness of the summer night 
is to be counteracted by the pleasure of 
conversation. 'Pocula' here seems to 
have the transferred sense of a draught 
(1. 9, £. & 28). In the sense of a cup it 
could hardly stand with 'Titea,' which 
xvould have to be understood of the wood, 
like " pocuk fagina," £. 3. 36. 

380.] By 'fermento' Virg. evidently 
means beer, the national drink of G^ermany, 
Gaul, and other conntries (Tac. Qerm. 23, 
Pliny 14. 22., 22. 25); but whether he 
uses ' fermento ' of fermented gmins, or 
mistakes the process, supposingthat leaven 
is used, is not dcar. Martyn very plausibly 
propoaes to read ' frumento/ which is sup- 
ported by one MS., ' fromentoque.' ' Sor- 
bis :' a kind of ddor seems to have been 
raade from servioe berries, Pliny 14. 16 ; 
Palladius howerer (2. 15) speaks as if he 



only knew it by hearsay. It is possibile, 
though scarcely likely, that 'iennetito 
atque sorbis ' may be for ' sorbis feno^ita- 
tis,' acoording to a Suggestion of Martyn'« 
adopted by Wagn. 

881.] "Septem trionca'» («•trioöM," 
" teriones," ozen used for plongbing, Varro 
L. L. 7. 74) was the Roinan name for tbe 
coostellation Uraa Muor, the sev«! stan 
of which they figured to themadTea as 
aevenoxen. The plural is more oomiw» 
than the singular, the latter of ooarse 
ignoring the etymology of the word. Tb« 
tmesis is used by Cic. N. D. 2. 41 in tbe 
plural, by Or. M. I. 64 in the singular. 

382.] ' Eifrena :' denoting tbe freedom 
of savage life. 'Rhipaeo,' 1. 240. Drr- 
den's reudering of Uns and the precedmi; 
line is amuaing, when we oonsider the 
yarious relations between Holland asd 
England in his day : " Such are the coU 
Ryphean raoe, and such The savage Scr- 
thian, and unwarlike Duteh." 

383.] 'Vektnr,' the reading of Boiiu 
Pel., and Chid., was restored by Heins^ fbr 
' velantur.' The plural migfat be dele&ded 
as a change of nnmber, ' gens ' being sttü 
the subject ; but it seems more likdy thst 
it was mtroduced by thoae who wiahed to 
bring tbe verb into agreement with * cor- 
pora.' The line is doaely connected witb 
the preceding; they are aaaailed by the 
wintry wind, and they arm themselres 
against it. 

384—398.] 'If you breed aheep for 
wool, let them aToid prickly ahrube and 
luxuriant food, and be careful in tte 
choice of your rams, rgecting even tbose 
wbose fleeoes are unimpeachably white, 
if their tongnes be dark. Wbol is a givat 
object: it tempted even tbe moon-god- 
dess.' 

384.] 'Lanitium' seems righUy ex- 
plained by Forcell., "lanae proventus." 
" Lanitia " occurs in Labenus (fr. ' Pau- 
pertas') v. 67, "lanities" in Tertulfian. 
"Aspera nlva Lappaeque tribolique,'' 1. 
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Lappaeque tribolique, absint ; fage pabula laeta ; 385 

Gontinuoque gregea TÜlis lege mollibus albos ; 

lUum autem, quamvis aries sit candidua ipse, 

Nigra subest udo tantum cui lingua palato, 

Reiice, ne maculis infiiscet vellera puUis 

Nascentum, plenoqne alinm circumspioe campo. 390 

Munere sie niveo lanae, si oredere dignum est, 

Pan deus Arcadiae captam te, Lima, fefellit, 

In nemora alta vocans ; nee tu aspemata vocantem. 

At cui lactis amor, cytisum lotosque frequentis 
Ipse manu salsasque ferat praesepibus herbas. 395 

Hinc et amant fluvios magis, et magis ubera tendunt, 
Et salis occultum referunt in lacte saporem. 
Multi iam exeretos prohibent a matribus haedos, 



152. These «re to be avoided as tearing 
the wool and woanding the flesh, aee t. 
444. 

385.] ' Pkibala laeta/ a common expres- 
rion in Lacretins. Here however the epl- 
thet 18 emphatic, as it ia Inxuriant pas- 
tnrag« which u injarious to the wool, Col. 
7.2. 

386.] 'Continno/ 1. 169. 'Mollibna' 
is eqnally emphatic with 'albos.' Gerda 
refen to Qeop. 18, Varro 2. 2, Col. 7. 2, 
Ptel. 8. 4. 

388.] 'Tantum' admits the apparent 
ilightneas of the defeet as oompared with 
the general exceDenoe of the ram, ' ipse.' 
The pTecept is foond in all the mstic 
wiiters, some of wbom (Aristot. H. A. 
6. 19, Col. 7. 3, Pliny 8. 47) lay down more 
or lefls distinctly the geneial nile that the 
coloar of the fleoce dq)end8 on that of the 
ram's tongne. The writer in the Geopon. 
(18. S) 80 fkr differs from the rest as to 
fitty that it is the ewe's tong^ne which 
should be ezamined. Virg. however seems 
not quite to have nnderstood bis antho- 
ritics, as they say that a black tongne will 
produce black lambe, a speokled tongne, 
speckled, while he makes a hlBck tongne 
the indication of a speckled oflbpring. 

390.] ' Pleno . . . campo,' as Heyne re- 
marks, lends dignity to the snbject. 

391.] A legend borrowed fW>m Nicander 
(see Introdnction to the G^rgics), as we 
are told by Macrob. Sat. 6. 22. One Ver- 
sion Is that Pan changed himself into a 
splendid white ram, and thtis induced the 
Moofn to follow him — seemingly a lese re- 
fined variety of the story of Endvmion. 
Another is that Pttn gave the lioon a 



ehoioe out of bis flock, and tbat she chose 
a white ram, which had a dark tongne, 
and so spoiled the flock. In either case 
'munere ' will mean an indnoement. 

392.] 'Pan deus Arcadiae,' E. 10. 26. 

394—403.] ' If yoiir object b milk, feed 
your cattle well with salt herbage. Some 
prevent kids from sncking at all. The 
milk when made into cheese is either sold 
at once or kept fbr the winter.' 

394.] 'Cytiso,'E.1.79.,9.31. 'Lotos,' 
not the tree, as in 2. 84, but the land- 
plant, of which there are two kinds, fj/Atpos 
(" Melilotus ofBcinalis," Linn.) and iypios 
or A(ßuo¥ (" Melilotus caerulea"). Keight* 
ley, referring to P^. 

895.1 'Ipse' is ezplained by Jahn to 
mean that they are not to be left to look 
fbr salt herbage for themselves. It might 
also mean that the farmer is to do it him- 
self, the injunction being ndded meroly to 
express the importance of the thing to be 
done ; see on 4. 112. Phl. and Rom. have 
' ille.' * Salsas ' seems to mean salted, as 
Aristot. H. A. 8. 10, Col. 7. 3, and PaU. 
12. 13, all speak of giving salt to sheep 
(Voss). " We onrselves salt hay fbr onr 
cattle. It is remarkable that the grami- 
nivorous animals in general are fond of 
Salt, while the carnivorous dislike it" 
(Keightley). 

396, 397.] Two reasons are given — ^the 
salt makes them drink more, and so g^ve 
more milk, and it imparts a salt flavour to 
the milk. Of the latter Keightley says, 
"Tbis eflbct is doubtful." 

898.] ' Multi 'introduced as in 1.198. 
' Excretos ' from " exoemo," not, as Serv., 
firom " excresoo." The meaning evidently 
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Primaque ferratis praefigxint ora capistris. 
Quod surgente die mulsere horisque diumis, 400 

Nocte premunt ; quod iam tenebris et sole cadente, 
Sub lucem exportant calathis (adit oppida pastor), 
Aut parco aale contingunt hiemique reponunt. 

Nee tibi cura canum fuerit postrema, sed una 
Yelocis Spartae eatulos aeremque Molossum 405 



b not that the Icids are weaned when they 
are grown, but that they are not allowed 
to suck at all — a practice opposite to that 
recommended above, ▼. 178« in the case of 
calve«, as the object to be attained is dif- 
ferent. * ExcretoB ' then will have a senae 
analogous to that which it bean in phyrio- 
loffictd writen, denotins the Separation 
which takes place in birth. To nndentand 
it with Heyne as equivalent to " excemunt 
et prohibent,' or with Wagn. in bis smaller 
e^tion, of removal to a distancc, as distin- 
guished from putting on the ' icapistram/ 
seems not so good. Ribbeck adopts 'multi 
etiam ' from Pal. and one of bis curaiTes, 
which is plausible. 

399.] 'Prima/ from the fint, like 'iam 
excretösy' or perhaps, as Mr. Blackbnm 
thinks, the extremities of their moaths. 
These ' capistra,' unlike those in v. 188« 
seem to have been made with iron points, 
which wonld prick the mother and make 
her drive the kid away. ' Praefignnt ora 
capistris ' is a variety for "praefignnt ca- 
pistra oribus," 

400—403.] Thedifficultyof thispassage 
appears to arise from the brevity and want 
of precision with which Virg. is apt to 
deliver bis practical precepts. Milk was 
nsed for varioos purposes, for making curds 
as well as fbr making cheese ; cheeses were 
of different kinds, and made in different 
ways, some for immediate use, and others 
for keepiug ; and, bustly, part of the pro- 
dnce would be for home consumption, part 
for sale. These details might have been 
embarrasnng in poetry, so Virg. dispatches 
the whole subject in four lines, givtng a 
glance at each. The words * qnod surgente 
. . . nocte premunt ' refer to the practice 
of making curds or cheese in the evening 
from the milk drawn in the moming ; but 
it is not Said which of the two products 
is meant, 'premere' being applicable to 
both; nor is it said for what purpose 
either is made. In the next part of the 
sentence ' quod iam . . . calathls/ speaking 
of the evening milk, he teils us what be- 
comes of it ultimately— it is sent to the 



town^bnt not of the prooen it bis psi«^ 
through; only we are left to infer that it 
has bän dealt with rapidly , as it ia ready to 
be carried away at daybrei^. In ▼. 403 v£ 
hear merely of the prooess, tbo cheese b^Eg 
evidently one of those described by Col. 7. 
8, which undergo a mne days* ooarse of 
pressing, sprinkling with salt» Ac^ and are 
then washed, dried, and pat away. Tfaus 
we shall not need with Fea and Keightler 
to punctuate after 'sab lucem/ r. 402, 
which beside introducing an abmptn«» 
not very usual in Virg., inyolves the ad- 
misüon of Scaliger's ooqjectare 'exportanV 
oontrary to all the MSS. ' Sargent« di« 
horisque diumis ' refer to tbe same thing, 
the moming milking, as ' tenebria et sole 
cadente ' show. The ' calathi,' which bere 
are to carry the cheese or card to market, 
were also used in the actual makii^ 
of cheese (Col. 1. c). 'Adit oppida pas- 
tor' u parenthetical, not unlike "füror 
arma ministrat," A. 1. 160, which is ami- 
larly thrown in to aooount for what has 
been just said. Possibly there may W 
some playf^lness in the juxtapoeition of 
'oppida' and 'pastor/ With tbe thini: 
itself comp. E. 1. 21 foll., 34, 5., O. 1. m 
fbll. 'Jlie 'pastor' is probably the him- 
slave, not tbe owner, though it is not 
always easy to see for what claaa of men 
Virg. is writing. ' Pisroo,' because it might 
be done too liberally, as Heyne explains it. 
< Contingunt ' probably from " tango," not 
from " tmgo " or " tinguo," as Keightl^' 
remarks, comparing Cc&ns de Med. 2. 24, 
"quae contacta sue modico sunt." See 
Forcell. 

404—413.] • It is worth while too to 
rear dogs of the best breed, to protect joa 
Bgainst robbers and wdves» and to huot 
wild beasts and game.' 

405.] 'SparUe catulos,' tv. 44, 345. 
They are joined with Molossians by Hör. 
Epod. 6. 5, "Molossus aut fiÜTus Lacoo. 
Amica vis pastoribus." For the latt^rr 
comp, also Lucr. 5. 1063. The Sparian 
dogs (called «cvWSia by Aristot. H. A. 5. 2, 
which may perhape answer to 'catolcb' 
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Pasce sero pingui : numqaam custodibus illis 
Noctumum stabulis furem incursusque luporum : 
Aut inpacatos a tergo horrebis Hiberos : 
Saepe etiam cursu timidos agitabis onagros, 
Et canibus leporem, canibus venabere dammas ; 4io 

Saepe Yolutabris pulsos silvestribus apros 
Latratu turbabis agens, montisque per altos 
Ingentem clamore premes ad retia ceryum. 

Disce et odoratam stabulis accendere cedrum, 
Galbaneoque agitare gravis nidore chelydros. 415 



here) seem to hare been preferred for 
hunting, the Molossian as watch-dogs. 
Ariatot. H. A. 9. 1 says that the Molos- 
sian hounds were mach like othera, bat 
that their sheep-does wcre remarkable for 
mze and ooorage (Gerda). The general 
precept ü afler Hesiod (Works 604), itaX 
Kwa KopxBipihnrra KOfiu¥' fi^ ^t(B§o airou' 
M^ wort ^ yiß€p6KoiTos äyiip kvh XF^M^ 

406.1 * Pingui ' seems to mean < fkttcn- 
ing.' Whey as a food for dogs is reoom- 
mended by Dioscoridea 2. 80^ and by CoU 
7. 12, the ktter prescrilHDg the additioo 
of barley-meal. 

407.1 ' StabuK» larem . . . honebis:' 
comp. £. 6. 60^ ** qnamvia coUo timoisset 
aratrum." 

406.] IVoe to bis halnt of localizing, 
Yirg. wams hia farmer against Spanish 
brigAnds, snpposing him Ibr the moment to 
bc settled iu their neighboarhood. Yarro 
^1. 16), enamerating points to be consi* 
dered in the cboice <J a farm with regard 
to neighboarhood, mentions as the first 
qacstion "infetta sit regio necne/' adding 
that there are many ezcellent traets of 
land which would be undesirable for ihrm- 
ing by reason of the neighboarhood, Bome 
for instance in Sardinia, and thoee in Spain 
borderiog on RntogaL The technical 
name for cattle-stealers was "abigri." 'A 
tergo ' seems intended to give the notion 
of aurpriae. Med. a m. p. has * indignatoa ' 
for ' impacatoB.' 

409.J The ' onagri,' or wild asses, again 
do not beloDg to Italy or to any part of 
Earope, being chiefly foand in Asia Minor 
(Yarro 2. 6), and in Africa (Pliny 8. 4i). 
The flesh of their fbals was considered a 
dolicacy, though Pliny (8. 43) teils us that 
Maccenas set the fashion of preferring 
that of the tarne oncs, a taste which died 
with him. 

410.] 1. 308. 

VOL. I. 



411.1 * Yolatabris/ a rare word, quoted 
by Forb. from Amob. 7. 224. 

412.] ' Agens ' here and in A. 1. 191., 4. 
71, seems to mean merely * chasing :' comp. 
A. 7. 481. ' Turbabis ' appears to fncluae 
the notions of rousing from their Uiir and 
throwing into oonfusioQ, like ** miscet " A. 
1. 1. c. Rom. has ' terrebis/ which would 
be no improvement. 

413.] ' Ingenti damore ' is read by one 
MS., as in v. 43, and approved by Burm., 
bat tbe size of the stag (comp. A^ 1. 192) 
shows the success of the sport, and confera 
credit on the dogs, so that the epithet is 
not, as Heyne thinks, a merely omamental 
one. 'Premea nd retia:' ''pressisqne in 
letia cenris," Ov. Her. 4. 41; "Qaattuor 
snnt venatomm officia, vestigatores, inda- 
gatores, alatores et pressoreak" Isid. Qrig. 
10 ad finem (Emm.). 

414—439.] 'Snakes shonld be eot rid 
of by fumigating the sheds, which toey are 
apt to infest. Attack them with sticka 
and stones, and they will take to flight. 
There is one particohtr snake in CaUbria 
of special danger, with scaly back and 
speckled belly, who lives on the banks of 
pools, feedinff on fish and frogs, bat in bot 
weather ia oriven into the fields, a for- 
midable eoemy to the caaual sleeper." 

414] There are similar wamings in 
Oeop. 1& 2, CoL 7. 4. Plin^ (25. 5) saya 
that the smell of cedar shavings puts ser- 
pents to flight. " Urit odoratam noctu^a 
m lamina cedrum," A. 7. 13. 

415.] ' Qalbanum,' a gum from a plant 
g^wing in Syria, is mentioned by Pliny 
12. 25 as having tho power of smoking 
away serpents. Ho Diosc. 3. 38. The root 
of the plant was .also thoaght a spedfic 
agiunst their bite, Sammonicos 846. Virg. 
imitated Nicander, Ther. 51 foll., who re- 
comrocuils ßapvoBfJtos M ^\oy\ (otyfni0t7(rei 
XoKßdmi . . . «ol ^ wpt6p9ff(ri to/ui(i| Kcdpos. 
• Chelydros/ 2. 214. * Oravia * may either 
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Saepe sub inmotiB praeoepibiis axtt mala tactu 

Yipera delittiit caelumque exterrita fiigit ; 

Aut tecto adsuetuB coluber soooedere et umbrae, 

Pestis acerba boom, peoorique adspergere virus, 

Fovit hummii. Cape saxa manu, cape robora, pastor, 4ao 

Tollentemque minas et sibila oolla tumentem 

Deiice. lamque fuga timidum caput abdidit alte. 

Cum medii nexus extremaeque agmina caudae 

Solyuntur, tardoaque tiahit sinus ultimus orbis. 

Est etiam ille malus Galabiis in saltibus anguiAy 425 

Squamea convolyens sublato pectore terga 

Atque notis longam maculosus grandibus alvum, 

Qui, dum amnes ulli rumpuntur fontibus et dum 

Yere madent udo terrae ac pluvialibus austris, 

Stagna colit, ripisque habitans, hie piscibus atram 430 

Inprobus ingluviem ranisque loquacibus explet ; 



aignifv tbe intolerable smell of these rep- 
tiles (comp. v. 461, and for tbe fkct, 1^- 
mod, Ther. 421 folL) or umply = x<^<- 

416.] < Inmotb ' gives the reason why 
tbe vipera may bave been long aecreted 
there. Tbe sheds wonkl be moYed ui order 
to be cloaned. Rom. bas < ignotia.' * Mala 
tactu ' ends » line, Lucr. 2. 408, where it 
BieanB roogb or dbagreeable to tbe toncb. 
Here it expreeses tbe Greek Aa-rros, 

417.] ' (Jaelumqne ezterrita fugit ' gives 
tbo reaion for * delitoit.' ' Ezterrita ' Beems 
to refer to tbe titnid natore of tbe anunaL 

4ia] Wbat tbis 'ooluber ' 18 icema un- 
certain. Voes nnderstanda it of tbe " co- 
luber natriz," linn., wbicb, tbough really 
barmleM, was acensed of aacking tbe 
00W8. 

420.] 'Fovit bnmnm,' Uke «fovere 
larem," 4. 43, " caitra fovere," A. 9. 57, of 
oonstant occapation. * Cape aaza :' comp. 
A. 6. 274» 275, and tbe scene in tbe Culex, 
Yv. 166 folL 

421.1 A. 2. 381. 

422.J 'Deiicere' is not an nncommon 
term in bunting (Emm.). Here it is ren- 
dered appropriate by 'tollentemque mi- 
nas.' ' lamque :' tbe precept ia ezcbanged 
for narrative, tbe meaning being merely 
<tbia will put bim to fligbt.' ¥ai. htm 
* namque,' Med. a m. a. ' cumque/ 

423.] ' Cum ' aeema virtually equivalent 
to *dum.' Tlie bead ia in tbe groand; 
tbe volumo of tbe body unooila aa tbe 
middle approacbea tbe bole; tbeendatill 



baa a cnnre. Tbe 'medii nexus' and tbe 
'extremae agmina caudae' before fcHined 
a oomplication, wbicb ia nour nnlooaad 
('solvuntur'), but tbe tail atiU contiiinea 
to undulate. 'Agmina,' of & aerpent, A. 
2. 212 note, 6. 90, aa of a river, A. 2. 782. 

424.] If 'ainua ultirnua' ia to be taken 
atrictly, ' tardoa orbia ' = '* tardum orbenu" 
Poaaibly Virg. may mean, aa Forb. Uiinka, 
tbat tbougb tbe bead ia gone, tbere ia ttaH 
time to atrike tbe tail of tbe aerpent, bot 
it aeema more likely tbat tbeae detaib are 
merely meant for a picture. Serv. sup- 
poaea tbe direction to be "Caede ser- 
pentem, donec et caudae Tolnbifitas com- 
quieacat." 

426.] Tbe aerpent meant ia tbe "cher- 
aydrua," a apeciee of water-«nake, wfalx^ 
abounded in Calabria (Sdlinua, e. B), tiie 
paaaage being imitated again fromKIcand. 
Ther. 369 folL 

426.] A. 2. 474. For 'pector«' FkL 
baa * corpore.' 

427.] Ccrda remarks tbat two cbarac- 
teriatica are bere mentioned, tbe lengtb of 
tbe belly and tbe apota. 

428.] ' Rumpuntur fontibua ' t= *• erum- 
punt fontibua." * Ullua ' ia aeldom fbund 
but in negative or interrogative aentences. 

429.1 For 'ac ' Rom. baa 'et.' 

430.J 'Hie,' on tbe banka and in the 
water. ' Atram :' aee on 1. 129. 

431.] ' Inprobua :' aee on 1. 119. < In- 
gluviee' ia properly a bird'a cpop (Col. 
8. 6) ; bere it meana tbe atomacb, wbence 
it comea to be uaed aa a ^nonym for 
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Postquam exusta palus, terraeqne ardore dehiscunt, 
Exsilit in siccuin, et flammantia Inmina torquens 
Saevit agris, asperque siti atque exterritos aestu. 
Ne mihi tum mollis sab divo carpere somnos, 435 

Neu dorso nemoris libeat iacuisse per herbas, 
Cum positis noYus exuvüs nitidusque iuventa 
Yolvitur, aut catulos teetis aut ova relinquenB, 
Arduus ad solem, et Unguis micat ore trisulcis. 
Morborum quoque te caupas et signa docebo. 440 



pflnttony (Hör. 1 S. 2. 7, &c.). *K*ni8:' 
comp. yy. 82 foll. of the Batrachotnyo- 
roachia, where the frog dives to avdd a 
water-snake. 

432.1 ' Exasta ' was restorod by Heins, 
for * exnaosta,' which ts found in Gud. 

433.] Med. has ' extulit/ perhaps fVom 
a cormption 'exulit/ which appears in 
another MS.; Ladewig however adopts 
it, sapposing it to be nsed intransitively. 
Gud. and two othera of Ribbeck's cnTsives 
read * eziit.' ' Flammantia lamina :' '< Ar- 
dentisqne ocnlos snffecti sangnine et igni," 
A. 2. 210. 

484.] 'Exterritus' is altered in Med. 
tnto 'ezercitoa,' which is also found in one 
or two other copies. It is plansible, as * ez- 
territa ' has occnrred not long before, and 
the latter word might seem scarcely snited 
to the aggressive fory of the serpent. Bnt 
the stronger the word ezpressing the effect 
of heat on the serpent, the more fearfol 
woald bo the concefition conveyed of its 
poison. Comp, the description of the 
Libyan serpents in Lncan, book 9. Serv. 
refers to Sali. Jug. 89, *'natnra serpentinm, 
ipea pemidon, siti magis quam alia re 
accenditnr." 

435.] ' Ne ' FbI., Rom., and two of Rib- 
bcck's cnrsiyes, 'nee' Med., Gnd. The 
latter, thongh less nsnal, is defensible; 
comp. Ov. Trist. 1. 1. 11, where "nee 
. . . neve'' occnr, and see Forb.'s note. 
• Divnm * or * diam ' seems to be onljr 
nsed in the expresstons 'snb divo,' 'sab 
dlvmn,' the latter of which occnrs Hör. 
1 Od. 18. 12. 'Dio' (PaL) was the old 
reading, bnt Med., Rom., and others bave 
•divo.' 

486.] *Ma^ I never take a ftmcy.' 
' Dorso nemons ' is ezplained by Hör. 2 S. 
6. 91, " praerupti nemoris . . . dorso," the 
back or ridge of a monntain on which a 
wood grows. * Iacuisse :' Madv.. (§ 407, 
ob«. 2) remarks that this use of the perf. 
inf. instead of the present bj^ the poets is 
espedally found after " verba voluntatis et 



poiestatas." 

487.J A. 2. 473. 

438.J The reference is probably to the 
serpent's Casting bis skin twice in the 
year, in the spring and autumn, ' catulos 
relinqnens ' marking the former, ' ova ' the 
latter period. So Heyne and KeighÜey, 
refering to Aristot. Mist. A. & 17. The 
drought mentioned in the preceding verses 
points rather to the later time than to the 
earlier. 

489.] The two abhitives, 'unguis,' «ore,' 
are not easy to explain, thongh ' micat ' 
would be sufficiently intelligible with 
either separately. The choice seems to 
He between making 'ore' local, which 
would leave ' Unguis ' for an instrumental 
or modal ablative, like "micat auribus," v. 
84^ and supposing that ' micat ore ' is re- 
garded as a Single notion, ' Unguis ' being 
constmcted as above, so as to answer the 
pnrpose of a yet fiirther specification. See 
on 1. 360. The line is repeated A. 2. 475. 
'Ora,' a reading introduced by Heyne 
probably from an oversight, would untiu 
the knot, bat it has no MS. authority. 
' Trisulcis :' the tongue of the serpent is 
only two-forked; other poets however 
have ibllowed Tirg., and so Pliny 11. 
37. 

440--463.1 ' As to the diseases ofsheep, 
they are liable to scabs from the effect of 
the weather, or from undeanUness or 
Scratches when new shorn. To remedv 
this, they are well washed, or rubbed with 
ointment after shearing. Lancing the 
place is good, and in case of violent in- 
flammation and fever, bleeding in the 
feet.' 

440.] The diseases of sheep and other 
cattle are touched upon by Cato 96, and 
by Varro 2. 1, the fbrmer talkine only of 
the scab, the latter, thongh very briefly, of 
other complatnts. Col. (7. 5) goes more * 
fuUy into the subject, referring as usnal to 
Virg. 
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Turpis oyIs temptat Scabies, ubi fiigidus imber 

Altius ad vivum persedit et borrida cano 

Bruma gelu, vel cum tonsis inlotus adhaesit 

Sudor, et hirsuti secnerunt corpora vepres. 

Dulcibus idcirco fluviis pecus omne magistri 4I5 

Perfundunt, udisque aries in gorgite villis 

Mersatur, missusque secundo defluit amni ; 

Aut tonsiim tristi contingunt corpus amurga, 

Et spumas miscent argenti yivaque sulfiira 

Idaeasque pices et pinguis unguine ceras 450 

Scillamque elleborosque gravis nignimque bitumen. 



441.] "Ovc8 irequentias quam nllam 
aliad animal InfestaDtar scabie," Col. 
1. c. 'Temptat/ E. 1. 49. «Frigidas 
imber,' 1. 259. For 'ubi' Rom. has 
' cum.' 

442.] ' Penedit :' *' dades nova pesti- 
litaaque . . . fhiges persidit in ipsaa," Lucr. 
6. 1126. 

444.] 'Hinatis/ the reading of Med. 
and Rom., is rigbtly regarded by Wagn. 
as a mere oorruption ariung from the first 
letter of the nezt word, as Virg. is not 
likelv to have spedfied the anahom sheep 
as those likely to suffer from bramblcs. 
ColumeUa too says "si tontvm gregem 
palaaris silrestribus mbis aut spinis sau- 
dari " (1. c). He adds two other causes of 
' Scabies '-lodging in a shed used for 
horses, mules, or asses, and espedally de- 
fidency of food. 

445.1 Comp. 1. 272 note. 

446.1 "Ipse aries etiam nunc vellera 
siccat,' E. 3. 96, where acddental Immer- 
sion is spoken of. 

447.] ' Missus,' like «missa Pädo," 2. 452 
note. For this sense of * defluit ' ForcdL 
instances Curt. 9. 8, "sumptis dudbus 
amnis peritis, defluxit ad insulam ;" Suet. 
Nero 27, "quoties Ostiam Tiberi deflne- 
ret." Kdghtley suggests that the detail 
may be meant to oonvey a precept of 
washing the sheep in running water rather 
than in pools. 

448.] «Amurga,* 1. 194. Cato (96) says 
the ointment äould be a Compound of 
'amurga,' water in which Inpines have 
been boiled, and lees of wine, to which Col. 
(1. c.) adds white hellebore, if the ointment 
is used as a eure, not as a preventive. 
They add that the sheep are to be left in 
. this condition two or three days, and then 
washed in the sea or in salt water. Varro 
(2. 11) prescribes wine and oil, mized« 
according to somo, with white wax and 



hogs' lard. Virg.'s Hst of ingredicnts is 
much more fbrmidable than dther. Hany 
of them, Keiffhtley remarks, are needles», 
as in nearly im the receipts to bc met with 
in ancient writers, and in those among 
Ignorant people with onrselves. Comp. 
Dict. A. 'Theriaca.' Vixg. does not «ay 
whether he meaus the ointment as a 
preventive or as a eure; the mention of 
hellebore and the Omission of the anbae- 
quent direction about washing woold lead 
US to inier the latter, if any reUaooe ooold 
be placed on bis predsion of expreasiao. 
* Contingunt :' see on t. 403. Here how- 
ever it may be from " contingua" 

449.] ' Spumas . . . argenti/ Utharge of 
silver, i.e. as Keightley exphuns it, the 
oxide or scum that forms on the surface of 
silver, or of lead oontaining silver, whcn 
in fusion. See Pliny^ 33. 6. * VivaqTie 
sulfura ' is found only in one of Bibbeck's 
MSS., and that a cursive, where the read- 
ing has been erased: it is acknowledg«d 
however by Serv., Marius Victoriniis, and 
Macrob. Sat. 5. 14, evidence which seems 
eqnal to so much flrst class MS. anihoritr. 
The other reading 'et sulfura viva ' looks 
like a correction to avoid the hypermetric 
dactyl, such as has been introduced eise- 
where in similar cases. See further on 
2. 69. ' Viva,' jhrvpor, native sulphnr, as 
opposed to "ikctitium" or "mortuum," 
irtTTvpwfKhov, The use of sulphor is men- 
tioned Oeop. 18. 15. 

450.] ' Idaeas,' because of the pines on 
Ida, A. 5. 449., 10. 230. The use of pitch 
for the scab is recommended by Pliny 
24 7, and by Didymus in Qeop. 18. 8, and 
Col., for cuts received in shearing. " • Pin- 
guis unguine,' soft and yielding. Wax 
can only be made so by the addition of 
oil " (Kdghtley). 

451.] 'Qiyvis:' see on v. 415. Both 
black and white hellebore are rocommended 
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Non tarnen ulla magis praesens fortuna laborum est, 

Quam si quis ferro potuit rescindere summnm 

XJlceris os : alitur vitium vivitque tegendo, 

Dum medicas adhibere manus ad volnera pastor 455 

Abnegat, aut meliora deos sedet omina poscens. 

Quin etiam, ima dolor balantum lapsus ad ossa 

Cum furit atque artus depascitur arida febris, 

Profuit incensos aestus avertere et inter 

Ima ferire pedis salientem sanguine venam ; 460 

Bisaltae quo more solent acerque Gelonus, 

Cum fugit in Ehodopen atque in deserta Getarum 



by tlie varions writera. * Bitumen :' Pliny 
recommends a mixtare of bitumen and 
pitcb, wt(r<rd(r^a\ros. 

452.] The sense seems to be ' a favour- 
able erisia in the disease is never so nigh 
at band,' the langnage being worded so as 
to combine the notion of a remedy with 
that of a tarn in the eompUdnt. ' Fortuna 
laborum ' occurs again A. 7. 559 in a similar 
Bcnse, ' any crisis in the work before us/ 
Germ, quotes Prop. 1. 17. 7, "NuUane 
placatae yenict fortuna proccllae ?" where 
however the addition of " placatae " makes 
it an attributive genitive. 

453.] * Potuit ' seems merely a poetieal 
amplification, thougb the context speaks 
of unwillingnesfl to perform the Operation. 
'Rescindere:' "Ense secent lato volnus, 
telique latebram Restnndant penitus/' A. 
12.389. 

454.] 'Tegendo:' see on E. 8. 71. 
Germ. comp. Lncr. 4. 1068, " Ulcus enim 
vivescit et inveterascit alendo." 

455.] 'Adliibere manus/ x^^P^^f'y*^^* 
wbich, according to Diog. L. 3. 85, con- 
siated of riiivtiv and xaluv, 

456.] Heins, restored 'auf from Med., 
Rom., &c. PaL and otbers have 'et/ which 
Ribbeck prefers. For * omina' all Ribbeck's 
HSS. but one cursive have ' omnia/ which 
mar po«sibly be defensible on the analogy of 
Bucn expressions as " omnia fausta precari/' 
and Horace's " Siccis omnia nam dura Deus 
proposuit " (1 Od. 18. 3) ; but no instance 
ia quoted for the combination 'meliora 
omnia,' and in any case ' omina' ia less 
oolloquial and more poetieal. The con- 
fusion is a frequent one ; see on A, 2. 182. 
With the general sense comp. Soph. Aj. 
581, 0^ irphs iarpoü ao^ov BpriPtTy ix«{^9is 
irphs rofiüfrt irfifiart. Serv. quotes Sali. 
Cat. 52, " Non votis neque suppliciis muüc- 
bribna anxilia deorum parantur : vigilando, 
agepdob bene ecmsulendo, prospere omnia 



cedunt: ubi socordiae te atque ignaviae 
tradideris, nequiquam deos inplores : irati 
infcstique sunt," a citation which Ribbeck 
strangely misunderstands as if it were an 
attestation of the reading ' omnia.' 

457.] * Dolor ' apparently of the * Sca- 
bies,' which has become aggravated and 
violently inflamed, so as to produco fever, 
thougb it is possiblo that Virg. may havo 
passed without notice to anothcr com- 
plaint. Col. (1. c), referring to this pas- 
sage, merely sayi " fcbricitantibus ovi- 
bus." 'Balantum/ 1. 272 note; "venit 
. . . pigris balantibus aegror," Lucr. 6. 
1132. 

468.1 'Artus depascitur,' A. 2. 215. 

469. J ' Incensos aestus :' comp, the 
Greek xaveoSf wptr6s. 'Avertere et 
ferire/ i. q. " avertere feriendo." 

460.] ' Inter ima . . . pedis,' from the 
ankle or between the hoofs, according to 
Col. I. c, who adds that blood is also tSken 
from under the eyes or from the ear 
("maxime de capite/* Varro). It is not 
clear, nor does it much siguify, whetber 

* inter ima pedis ' is to be connected with 

* ferire ' or with ' salientem.' ' Salientem' 
is transferred from the blood to the veins, 
as the veins are said " currere," Pers. 3. 
91. 

461.] The flrst svllable of 'Bisaltae' is 
lengtbened aUo by Ov. M. 6. 117, Claudian 
Land. Stil. 1. 13^ shortened by Gratiua 
523. 

462.] The line is expressed as if it re- 
ferred exclnsively to the 'Gelonus,' who 
however has reaily onlv to do with the 
' deserta Getarum,' Rnodo;^e belonging 
to the Thracian Bisaltae. ' Fugit' seems 
merely to express the migratory habits of 
the people, who, as Keightley reminda 
US, were horsemen. Med, has 'auf for 
' atque/ 
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Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat equino. 

Quam procul aut molli sucoedere saepius umbrae 

Yideris, aut summas carpentem ignavius herbas, 465 

Extremamque sequi, aut medio procumbere campo 

Pascentem, et serae aolam decedere nocti, 

Continuo culpam ferro compesce, prius quam 

Dira per incautum serpant contagia volgus. 

Non tarn creber agens hiemem mit aequore turbo, 470 

Quam multae pecudum pestes. Nee singula morbi 

Corpora corripiunt, aed tota aestiva repente, 

Spemque gregeroque simul, cunctamque ab origine gentem. 



463.] ' They drink (mares') milk coagn« 
lated with hones' blood.' ThU costoni ia 
reoorded of the Massagetae by Stai. Ach. 
1. 907. Horace ('S Od. 4. 24) attributes tbe 
practäce of drinkiDs bones' blood to tbe 
SpanUh Concani. Hiny (18. 10) rnys tbat 
tbe Sarmatians mixed millet with the milk 
or tbe blood of mares. The milk of mares 
18 a cx>mmon beveraffe of savage tribes» 
from Hom.'s Hippemolffi downwa^s. Virg. 
is likely enougb to bave mistaken the 
people, cven if he be rigbt about the 
custom. 

464 — 477.] ' If youpobserve a sheep fbnd 
of shade, languid in feeding, kntering, 
given to lying down, kill it before it infect 
the rest. The spread of diseaae is fearfiUly 
rapid, sweeping off not individuals but 
whole flocks. Witness what took place 
in the Alpine distriet of Noricum and 
Timavus, where the postures are still 
desolate.' 

464.] The epithet ' molli ' marks the 
roason why the shade b sousht, and so 
rcflects back, as Voss remarks, on the 
seeker. 

465.] ' Snmmas ' marks the listlessness 
of the feeder, sheep in hcalth beinff» as 
Mr. Blackbum obaerves, very dose biters. 
For 'ignavius' Rom. has 'segnius.' 

466.] He uses nearly the same words to 
express the effect of disease which he had 
employed E. 8. 87, 88 to denote that of 
love. Pal. has ' coneumbere.' 

467.] * Solam ' mny mean that it retirea 
alone, or it may really refer to ' nocti/ as 
the only thing that has the power to make 
it retire. 

468.] Instead of introdncing the ante- 
cedent to ' quam ' he clianges the sentence. 
Serv. and some of tho old editors under- 
stood 'culpam' of tbe fault of neglect 
against which the shepbcrd was to gnard. 



remarking "habere morbam culpa non 
est." Virg. however evidently expiects hb 
shepberd to feel with Henzy Taykyr^s 
huntsman, *' The dog thaf s lame ia modi 
to blame; It is not fit to live." The 
meaning of course is tbat the sheep is to 
be kUled, not, as the Delphin editor thinks, 
that the diaoise is to be exterminated by 
cutting. 

469.] So «volgus* of the oominon henl 
of deer, A. 1. 190. < Incautum ' ia doubt- 
less meant to suggest the notion of a reck- 
less mob, at the same time that it express» 
the danger of the sheep. PaL baa ' ser- 
punt,' but the subj. points to the intentioa 
of the shepherd, wbo is to act so aa not to 
give the malady time to spread. 

470.] The comparison seema to bc not 
between the frequency of storma at aea and 
the number of the diseases of cattle, bat 
between the quick msb of a stonn-wind 
and the rapid spread of each of the van- 
ous diseases. ' Creber ' then wiU be taken 
dosely with * agens hiemem,' like "cre- 
berque procellis Africus," A. 1. 85. ' Ae- 
quora,' the reading of Rom. and originally 
Gud., approved by Hdns. and Heyne, U 
rightly oondemned by Wagn. aa distorb- 
ing the comparison. ' Aequore ' ma^ mean 
dUier along the ocean, or from it» like 
"ruitooeano nox/' A. 2. 250. 

472.] ' Aestiva,' military summer qnar- 
ters, is transferred to sheep, because they 
were frequently paatured in different place« 
in summer and in winter. *' Mihi greges 
in ApuUa bibemabant, qui in Roitiuis 
montibus aestivabant," Varro 2. 2. So 
Pliny ^24. 6) speaksof "montiumaestiva." 
Here the quarters arc further put for their 
occuponts. 

473.] * Spemque gregemque:' "agnoa 
cum matribus," Ser\'. 'Ab oriffinc gentis' 
occurs A. 1. 642 of the foundation of a 
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Tum 8ciat, aerias Alpes et Norica si qüis 
Gastella in tumulis et lapjrdis arva Timavi 47b 

Nunc qnoque poet tanto videat desertaque regna 
Pastorum et longe saltus lateque yacantis. 

Hie quondam morbo caeli miseranda coorta est 
Tempestas totoque autimmi incanduit aestu. 
Et genas omne neoi pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, 480 
Corrupitque lacusi infecit pabula tabo. 



people. Here it seems io mean that the 
destmction is root and branch, sweeping 
off all generatioDs alike. 

474.] «SciaV Met him know/J.e. let 
him bear witneas from his knowledge to 
the &ct I speak of, like tar» in Qreek, 
AfiBch. Choeph. 602. 

475.] • CasteUa ' are the fortified dwell- 
ings of the Alpine tribes, Livy 21. 88, Hör. 
4 Od. 14. 11, referrcd to by Forb. Tbe 
TimaTiu (E. 8. 6, A. 1. 244) ia oalled 
'lapys' from the neighbouring oonntry 
lapydia. Med. (origiiially), Fbl., Rom., 
and Ond. have ' lapygts/ wliich Serv. con- 
demns. Pal. haa ' ora Timavi.' 

47a] - IU»Da paatorum/ E. 1. 70. 

478—487.] *lliia diatrict waa onoe 
viaited by a pestilence which destroyed 
beaata of ereiy kind, wild and tarne. The 
aymptoma were varioas ; at one time the 
animak were parched up, at another they 
melted away. The victim died at the altar, 
er when alatightered ita body waa fonnd 
naeleaa fbr aügnrial pnrpoeea. Calvea died 
grasing or in their atalla : doga went mad 
and awine were choked.' 

478.] We know nothing of the epidemio 
deacribed, or the time at which it hap« 
peued, but it seema to hare left a auffi- 
ciently terrible recoUection behind it to 
induce Virg. to select it as a anbject for a 
companion picture to that of the great 
plaffne of Athena at the end of the sixth 
booK of Lncr. Serv. anppoeed the peati- 
lence to be the aame aa that of Athena, 
which he dedarea epread into Italy, evi- 
dently an entirely grataitoofl anppoaition. 
Other poeta attempted rimilar descriptiona, 
e. g. Ov, M. 7. 523 foU., who treada in the 
aU^ of Lncr. and Virg., Lncan 6. 80 foU. 
'Horbo caeli/ fike «vitio aeria," E. 7. 57. 
' Miseranda ' occara aa an epithet of " luea ** 
A. 3. 137, which more or lesa reaembles 
thia paaaage. 

479.] 'Tempeataa' ia eiplained by 
* morbo caeli/ the complaint being ascribed 
to the aeaaon. Comp. " Ictifer annns," A. 
3. 138, and the preliminary paasago to the 



d^acription in Lncr. ^6. 1090—1187), whcro 
diaeaaes are referrea to the State of the 
air. * Toto . . . aestu :' the fall force of an 
unuanally bot autumn, a time provcrbial 
for stckness, waa brought to bear on the 
atmosphere, cansing or aggravattng the 
distemper. 

480.] Perhaps Ladewig is right in anp- 
poeing 'Neci' to be personiflä in ancli 
paasagea aa the present, 4. 90, A. 2. 86, &c. 
(a remark extending to " Morti," A. 5. 691., 
]0. 662, *'Leto/' A. 5. 806, &c), aa if 
" Orco " or " Piatoni " had bcen nsed ; biit 
the use of "dare exitio"in Lncr. 5. 95, 
1000, shows that the snppoaition ia not 
necessary (comp, alao id. 6. 1144^ ** morbo 
mortique dabantnr," which Vir?, doubt- 
lesa had before him here). lYbere the 
personification ia little more than a meto- 
phor, not mnch ia gained by attempting to 
aiscriminate it firom a metaphor of the 
ordinary sort. It ia poseible that it mar 
have been more vividly present to a writer^ 
mind atonetimethan at another, evenwhere 
the expreasion employed ia preeisely the 
same ; bnt criticism in snch caaes la apt to 
loee itaelf in over refinement, espeaally 
when exerciacd on a poet like Yirg., who la 
alwaya in search of aome artistic variety, 
and haa no definite mnster-rollof mvtholo- 
gical peraonagea or philoeophical abstrae- 
tions aa part of hia general belief. 

481.] So Lncr. 6. 1126^ apeaking gene- 
rally of diseaaea, '* Ant in aqnaa cadit, ant 
fragea persidit in ipsaa, Ant alios hominnm 
paatna pecudnmqoe cibatns." The absence 
of the copulative after ' infedt,' of which 
Wagn. oomplaina, ia doobtiesa meant to 
manc tbe close connexion of the two parta 
of the verse, the falling of the pestilence 
on the drink and food of the animala being 
coapled aa a aingle event with that which 
it agg^vated ana partly cansed, the death 
of the animala themselvea. Virg. has imi- 
tated the stmctnre of a line which ia simi- 
larly placed at the opening of the descrip- 
tion in Lncr. (6. 1140), " Yaatavitque viaa, 
cxhanait civibas nrbem." * Tabo ' ia nsed 
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Nee via mortis erat simplex ; sed ubi ignea venis 

Omnibus aeta sitis miseros addaxerat artus, 

Kursus abundabat fluidus liquor omniaque in se 

Ossa minutatim morbo conlapsa trabebat. 465 

Saepe in bonore deum medio stans bostia ad aram, 

Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vitta, 

Inter cunctantis cecidit moribtmda ministros. 

Aut si quam ferro mactayerat ante sacerdos, 

Inde neque inpositis ardent altaria fibris, 490 

Nee responsa potest oonsultus reddere vates, 

Ac yix suppositi tinguuntur sanguine cultri 



partly doabUess aa anociated with " tabes," 
partly, as Keightley remarks, to expreaa 
the analogy between the corruption of the 
Juices of the herbage and that of human 
blood in death or diaiBaae. P&l. has ' com- 
puitque/ 

482.] In the following lines Virg. appa- 
rently meana to describe the disease as 
going through two opposite stages, parch- 
ing fever being succeeded by a sort of lique- 
faction. 'Nee via mortis erat simplex' 
then will mean generali v that the course of 
the disease was not uniform, as Keightley 
takes it, rather than that there was more 
than one way, as a oomparison of 2. 73 
would seem to suggest. There is still how- 
ever room for ditterence about ' via mortis/ 
which might either mean the path by which 
death approaches, or that which leads to 
death. Other passages where similar ex- 
pressions occur (e.g. Ov. M. 11. 792. 
TibuU. 1. 3. 60.. 10. 4„ Prop. 4. 7. 2) are in 
favour of the latier sense. 

483.] The fever is called ' sitis ' from its 
effect. 'VenLs omnibus acta,' 'ooursing 
through every vein.' ' Adduxerat artus :' 
from the shrinking of the skin in fever. 
Heyne quotes "adducta cuUs" from Ov. 
M. 3. 398, Forb. " macies adduxerat artus " 
from Ov. Her. 11. 27, and "ossaque non- 
dum Adduxere cutem " from Lucan 4. 288. 
"In manibus nervi trahere," Lucr.6. 1190. 
Pal. has ' attraxerat,' perhaps from a gloss 
in Pbilarg. *' contraxerat." 

484.] ' Rursus ' of a change, as in v. 138. 
For a simihir description comp. Lucr. 6. 
1203, " Corruptus sang^is expletis naribus 
ibat: Huc hominis totae vires corpusque 
fluebat," and the rhetorical acoount of death 
from the bite of a "seps," Lucan 9. 767 
foU. 

435.] 'Minutatim' occursLucr. 2. 1131., 
5. 1384., 6. 1191. Here it means literally 



486.] 'In honore deum medio,' in tbe 
middle of a sacrifice. " Inter sanctos ignis 
in honore deorum," A. 3. 406. This tech- 
nical sense of ' bonos' is freqnent in Tirg., 
A. 1. 49, 630, &c, Whether Uie 'hostia' 
was a buU, as Heyne thinks, or a sheep, 
acoording to Voss, there seems nothing to 
determine. 'Stans ad aram/ 2. 393 
note. 

487.] ' Circumdatur ' is probablj to be 
taken stricÜy, *ia being put txmnA the 
head.' For the differenoe between ' infhU ' 
and 'vitta,' see Dict. A. s. w. -Vitta' 
may be either abl. of qnality with * infula,' 
or of the instrument with ' drcomdatur/ 
though the latter would be awkward, as 
suggesting another oonstroetion. 

488.] 'Ministros/ the attendants wbo 
had the charge of the victim, as in Lacr. I. 
90, called in Greek io(ot (Aesch A^. 231). 
Born, has 'magistros/ 'Cunctantis' is 
expUined by ' ante ' in the next line. The 
same ^cture is given by Ov. M. 7. 593 
foU. 

490.] 'Inde,' from that victim. con- 
nected with * inpositis fibris.' ' Inponere ' 
of offerings : see on A. 1. 49. ' Fibris,' 1. 
484 note. The refusal of the flame to 
kindle, here arising from the state of the 
animal, was a bad omen. Comp. Soph. 
Ant. 1006. 

491.] This seems to introduce a new 
thought, the deficiency or eormption of 
some part of the interior of the anima], 
what was called "exta muta" (Heyne). 
Cerda comp. Ov. L c. (v. 600). " Fibra 
quoque aegra notas veri monitusque deo- 
rum Prodiderat.' 

492.] 'Sui^)08iti/ beoause the throat 
was cut from beneath. " Supponunt alii 
cultros," A. 6. 248. The preaent line b 
almost repeated by Ov. (v. 699). 
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Summaque ieiuna sanie inftiscatur arena. 

Hinc laetis vitulr volgo moriuntur in herbis, 

Et dulcis animas plena ad praesepia reddunt ; 493 

Hinc canibus blandis rabies yenit, et quatit aegros 

Tussis anhela sues ac faucibus angit obesis. 

Labitur infelix studiorum atque inmemor herbae 

Victor eqnus fontisque avertitur et pede terram 

Crebra ferit ; demissae aures, incertus ibidem 500 

Sudor, et ille quidem morituris frigidus, aret 

Pellis et ad tactum tractanti dura resistit. 

Haec ante exitium primis dant signa diebus ; 



4Ö3.] The thin göre (' ieiana,' opp. *' pin- 
go3» ") just dyes tbe siuface of the sand. 

494. J The herbage was tainted, as Wagn. 
remarks, so that 'laetts' merely denotes 
loxariance, answering to 'plena ad prae- 
sepia.' The misety ä the scenc is indefi- 
nitely heightened by their dying in the 
midst of plenty. 

495.] "Linquebaiit dulcis animas/' A. 
3. 140, the /icXi^Sfa or ii^Ki^pova Bvti6y 
of Homer and Hesiod. " Beddebant vitam/' 
Lncr. 6. 1198. 

496.] "Catulorum blanda propago/' 
Lncr. 4. 997. The epitbet here is in con- 
trast to ' rabies.' 

497.] The ' angina/ vdyxn or ßftdyxos, 
is a disease of swine, Arbtot. H. A. 8. 21. 
' Obesis ' seems to express the swelling of 
the throat, as Serv. tfuces it» though appli- 
cable enough to the natural State of the 
animal« 

498—514.1 * Racers feil sick, lost their 
appetite» and became restless, their ears 
droofnng, and breaking out into cold sweat, 
their skin parched ; afterwards as the dis- 
ease advaneed, their eyes glared, they 
breathed with difficulty, göre ilowed iVom 
their nostrils, and their* throats swelled. 
The only remedy was a draught of wine ; 
bat in time this maddened them, and they 
tore their own flesh in death.' 

498.] ' Infelix studiorum ' seems to be 
an expression of the same kind as those 
mentioned on 1. 277, but it 'a not easy to 
fix ita exact meaning. A horse might be 
called " felix studiorum " either as feeling 
pride in his oceupation, or as having at- 
tained success in it, and the negative of 
either would suit the sense here, as though 
already a victor, he might still be unhappy, 
as having been cut off from further tri- 
umphs. Anyhow there seems more force 
in taking the words together than in ac- 
cepting the ponctuation of Heyne, who, 



following Fhilarg., oonnects 'studiorum' 
with 'inmemor.' Comp. " seri studiorum " 
Hör. I S. 10. 21. ' Inmemor herbae,' E. 
8. 2. Ov. M. 7. 543, imitating thu pas- 
sage, has " Degenerat palmas, veterumque 
oblitus bonorum Ad praesepe gemit, fato 
moriturus inerti." 

499.] ' Fontisque avertitur :' a rare con- 
struction, perhaps modelled on the Greek 
iaro<rrp44>ofial rufo, * Aversari ' used transi- 
tively is common enough. Forcell. refers 
to Stot. Theb. 6. 192, "oppoeitas inpasta 
avertitur herbas.' 

500.] ' Crebra fcfrit ' like "aoerba sonans" 
V. 149. ' Demissae aures :' Col. (6. 30) men- 
tions " aures flaccidae " among the Symp- 
toms of disease in horses. ' Incertus ' seems 
to mean ' irregulär,' appearing snddenly in 
profusion. 'Ibidem' refers to 'aures.' 
Lucr. (6. 1187) has " sudorisque madens per 
coUum splendidus humos," though the de- 
scription there is of human sickness. 

501.] 'Ille quidem ' v. 217. The meaning 
apparentiy is that the sweat continued to 
break out in the last hours, when it became 
cold, 'morituris' being used because he is 
speaking of horses, not of a particular horse. 
So the plurals in the following lines. Cerda 
comp. Hippocr. 4. 37, ol ^vxpol iip&rts, 
^lif fikp 6^91 Tuptr^ ytyp6fi€voi, B^terop 
inifudifovat, and Nicand. Ther. 255, ^u- 
XP^'T^pos pi^troio ßoKiis ircpixf vctcu I9p^s. 
'Morituris,' as Wagn. remarks, signifies 
rather ' doomed to death ' than ' about to 
die,' so that the sense here is ' when death 
was certain.' 

502.] Again from Lucr. (6. 1194) "fri- 
gida pellis Duraqne." ' Ad tactum,' as we 
say ' to the touch,' like " ad aspectum," con- 
structed generally with the words which 
follow, 'tractanti' being connected with 
' resistit,' which ' dura ' qualifies. 

503.] The meaning seems to be ' These 
are the sig^s of a deadly attack in its flrst 
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n^ 



Nec via '^ 
Omnib 
Rurs' 
Osp 



r.V^' 



K^^ 



y.r^ 



9'^'^' ^ morbus» 



^^f^;]^ attraotoB-ab alto 
f^'^^^^ gniTis, irnaque longo 
' ''^^i^A^ naribu« ater 



505 



:^^f!^J^ fauoes premit aspera lingua. 
/>*1;1 <I,Aiüce8 infundere comu 



^^i///^ fiMA Salus morientibus una ; 

l/f^lho^ ipsum exitio, furiisque refecti 

M^^nU ipsique suos iam morte sub aegra 



510 



'tadio^ piis erroremque hostibus illum ! 



Ah$,t 'nOf' &> Keightley remarks, 
^«^J.'ihen.' Oomp.«gi"A.6.64. 
^JaJ «CYadeBcere, aa in A. 7. 788., 11. 
Jlmp- to "mitescere," as Porb. says. 
^^^'^'Ardentea oculi/ Lacr. 6. 114«, 

11^ « Attractm ab alto spiritas,' ib. 1186. 

^^yja oomp. Hör. Epod. 11. 10, "latere 

pe&itofl imo spiritns." 

'^806.] The uie of 'gravis' with an abl. 

omj aflibrd an example of the shades of 
meaning whicb Bometimes ränge under a 
gingle eonstmction. " Gravis aere " (£. 1. 
86), ' gemitii gravis ' here, ** pietate gravis " 
(A. 1. 151), "Mart© gravis" (A. 1. 270), 
and " gravis ictu " (A. 6. 274), if analyzed, 
are all redncible to the same type, * heavy 
in respect of copper,' *of groaning,' 'oif 
piety,' • of Mars,' • of a blow ;' bat each has 
its peeuliar assodations, whieh lead the 
writer to choose and the reader to aoquiesoe 
in it. The ftrst is the oommonest, *' aere 
gravis " = ** aere gravata." The seoond^ 
now before ns, seems to mean ' gproaningly 
heavy' = "gravis gemibondnsque," 'ge- 
mitu ' bdng &eqnently ased as a modal abl. 
(A. 2. 828, 418. &c.), while < gravis ' Stand- 
ing alone would be a natural epithet for 
heavy breathing. The third is like the 
first, onlv that moral weight is snbstitnted 
for ph^sical. In the fourth we think of 
"gravis" as a synonyme of "gravidus," 
while " Harte " seems to hover between the 
fkther regarded as the agent, and bis issne 
regarded as the instmment. In the flfth we 
feel that the epithet really belongs to "ictu " 
(as in Pers. 1. 18 "pede über" = "pede 
Ubero," 6. 116 « fronte politus " = " fronte 
polita "), the traveller being only heavy as 
naving just dealt a heavy blow. < Ima ' 
and 'longo' explaiu each other. Comp, 
with Cerda ** üia ducere " (Hör. 1 Bp. 1. 9), 
of a broken-winded horse. Med. orifinaUy 
had ' alta ' fbr * ima,' doubtless, as Wag^. 
observes, from the previons line. 

607.] The 'singultus' is also mentioned 



by Lucr. (6. 1160), where it seems to mean 
a hioeup, the A^^^ K^rk of Thnc 2. 49. 
•Tendunt,' "equi," like 'dant' ▼. 603, 
' It . . . sanguis :' again fttnn Lucr. ; eee 
on V. 484. " Fauces . . . »trae Sanguinc," 
Lucr. 6. 1147. 

508.] * Obsessas . . . lingna :' once* more 
ftom Lucr. (6. 1148 fblL), "uloeribua voös 
via saepta coibat ; . . . lingua . . . aspera 
tactu." 

509.] Oil or fkt mixed with wine is pre- 
scribed by Gol. 6. 80, as a remedy for 
" lassitudo " in horses. Oerm. oomp. 11. 8. 
190, where Hector reminds bis horaes of 
the wine Andromaehe used to give them. 
' Inserto,' in tbe mouth. Aristot. (H. A. 
8. 21) speaks of pouring wine into the 
nostrils of mck pigs. 

510.1 < Lenaeoe ' A. 4. 207 noie. 

511. J Here a^n, as Macrob. (Sai. 6. 2) 
remarks, he oopiee Lucr. (6. 12SS9), ** Hoc 
aliis erat exitio letumqne parabat " («peak- 
ing of the uncertainty of treatment, that 
which cured one patient killing' another). 
The meaning apparenüy is that wine at 
first gave relief, but afterwards made the 
animal worse, not that some were cured 
\pf it at first, but that afterwards otheri 
died of it. ' Furiis refecti ' may be a kind 
of Oxymoron, 'strength retumed, but it 
was* the strength of madness,' thongh it 
need mean no more than that tbe fever 
was increased. Pal. has 'exitio hoc 
ipsum.' 

512.] 'Iam morte sub aegra,' even in 
the weakness and deoay of death. Their 
remains of strength were exhaasted in tfaiü 
suicidal violence. 

513.] From Nicand. Ther. 186, ^x^^^ 
irov T^pa KU¥a jca^otrir ^/Air«Ad(<rcie. The 
veiy mcntion of such horrors calls ibrth a 
deprecation, " oreinis causaa," as in A. 2. 
484. The feeling seems to be that as such 
things are and mnst be, the gods slKNikl 
avert them from tbe Speaker, who beliere» 
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DIscissos nudis laniabant dentibuB artus. 

Ecce autem duro fumans sub vomere taurus 515 

Concidit et mixtum spumis vomit ore cruorem 

Extremosque ciet gemitus. It tristis arator, 

Maerentem abiimgens fratema morte iuvencum, 

Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 

Kon umbrae altorum nemorum, non moUia possunt 520 

Prata movere animum, non, qui per saxa volutus 

Purior electro campum petit amnis ; at ima 



himaelf to be well desenring, and tum them 
on thoee whom he haies. The eDemiea 
here ue probably those of Rome, not the 
poet's own, though snch exprewionB of 
personal inalignity, in jest or in eartaest, 
are common cSsewhere, e. g. Hör. 3 Od. 27. 
21. With the finrt part of the line comp. 
A. 3. 265. ' Errorem ' of madnewi aa in K. 
8. 41. ' Rom. has ' ardorem.' Thongh the 
expreanon la vagne, Virg. ia donbtleas tobe 
nnderatood as deprecating or imprecating 
raicidal madneas not in the caae of men, 
bat in that of horaea, which in bettle would 
be the atrength alike of Borne and of the 
enemies of Korne. 

514.] 'Nudis,' from the nloeration of 
the goma (Martjn), or aimply from the 
opening of the month (" MoUia ricta fre- 
munt doroB nudantia dentea/' Lncr. 5. 
1064k qnoted by Heyne), ao aa to give the 
pictore, or becauae of the looaencaa of thelr 
jaws ("dentea crepnere retecti," Pera. 8. 
101), which would agree with ' morte sub 
aegra,' aa explained above, their feebleneaa 
making their madneaa more deplorable. In 
any caae we may agree with Fhilarg., *' ut 
foeditatem exprimeret, a^jecit nudu," 

515--536.] ' The ozen feil in the act of 
ploughlng, bloody foam gnshing from their 
moutha, and the plonghman had to aepa- 
rate the dead Arom the Uring, and aoapend 
hia laboar. Paat caring for ahade, or her* 
böge, or aparkling atreama, they aank uu- 
nerved, with cloaed eyea and drooping neck, 
despite of all their aervicea, and of the 
natural and healthful aimplicity of their 
life. Ozen oould not be got to draw the 
car to Juno'a temple, ao they had to take 
bofialoea, without caring to palr them. The 
harrow had to be aubatituted for theplongh ; 
nay, men dug with their naila, anddrew the 
wiuna themaelvea.' 

515.] Imitated by Ov. M. 7. 538, 539. 
Comp, alao Plaut. Trin. 2. 4. 122, cited 
on O. 2. 403. ' Ecce autem ' calla attention 
to a new object, aomething like icol m^" 
in Oreek. See A. 2. 318, 526, &c. «Fu- 



mana' 2. 542. He falla in the middle of 
bis exertion (comp. 'duro'). 'Sub vo 
mere ' aa he has to pull under the weight 
of the thing he draga. 

516.] A third imitation of Lucr. 3. 489, 
already glanced at vv. 84, 283. 

517.] 'Ciet gemitna,' like "debatfletua," 
A.3.344. 

518.] 'Abiungo' uaed in the aenae of 
unyoking, äwo(*6yyv/u, aa " iungo " in that 
of yoking. Emm. comp. Ph)p. 3. 9. 10, 
" Quam priua abiunctoa aedula laTit equos," 
where however the MSS. give " adiunctoa." 
The preaent part. aeems to be uaed with 
aome latitude, aa Kcightley remarka, to aup- 
ply the want of a paat part. Comp. A. 1. 
305. For the contrary variety aee on 1. 
293. 'Fratema morte' ia probably to be 
constructed with 'abiungena,' being a 
poetical eqnivalent for "&tre mortuo:" 
but it need only mean at or in oooaequence 
of hia brother'a death, like "morte Sy- 
chaei " 4. 502. Ci1m W ^f, ff 

519.] 'Beliquit' waa read by Heyne 
from a few MSS., induding Pal., unnecea* 
aarily. 

520.] An imitation, aa Macrob. Sat. 6. 
5 haa aeen, of Lucr. 2. 361 foll. (a paaaage 
ahready glanced at E. 8. 85 foll.), "Nee 
tenerae aalicea, atque herbae rore vigentes, 
Fluminaque iUa queunt aummia labentia 
ripia Oblectare animum, aubitamqne aver- 
tere curam." Virg. ia of oourae referring 
to the oz which has juat fidlen dying. 

522.] In deviattog from the language 
of Lucr. 1. c. Virg. haa perhapa thought 
rather of what would charm a apectator 
than of what would attract catUe ; at any 
rate it may be aaid that the worda ' qui 
. . . ainnia ' show a |^enuine feeling for the 
pictureaque aa diatinct iVom a mero utili* 
tarian appreciation of nature, auch aa haa 
been auppoaed, and doubtleaa with aome 
trutb, to characterize the daarical writen 
when oompared with the modema. Itiaa 
queation whether 'electrum' here, aa in 
Callim. in Cer. 29, which Virg. aeems to 
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Solvuntur latera, atque oculos Stupor urguet inertis. 
Ad terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix. 
Quid labor aut benefacta iuvant P quid vomere terras 525 
Invertisse gravis ? atqui non Massica Bacchi 
Munera, non illis epulae nocuere rcpostae : 



liare foUowed, rh 8* &s äKiürpivoy 08»p 
*£{ äfiapay MOve, is amber or the mctal 
of that name (A. 8. 402, 624). Either 
comparbon would be sufficientlj natural 
and dassical. The Homeric use of tbe 
Word 18 involved in similar uncertainty: 
gee Lidd. and Scott, v. liXtKrpotf, *Ima 
latera/ apparently like " ima ilia," v. 506, 
tbe extremity of tbe long flank, implyiug 
tbat tbe wbole length is relaxed and un- 
nerved. 

523.] *'Dnra quies ocnlos et ferreus 
nrgaet Somnus," A. 10. 745. 

524.] ' Fluit ' expressea gradual sinking 
to tbe ground. "Ad terram non sponte 
flnens/' A. 11. 828, of Camilla fklling from 
ber borse in deatb. Forcell. quotes Gurt. 
8. 14, " Bex fluentibus membris, omissisque 
armis, vix sui compos ;" Martial 11. 41. 3, 
** Cedentis oneri ramoa silvarnque fluentem 
Vicit." 

525.] Scaliger (Poet. 5. 11) says of tbia 
and tbe five foUowing lines " malim a me 
excogitata atque oonfecta quam vel Croe- 
Bum vel Cymm ipsum dicto babere audi- 
entem." Tbeir spirit is tbat of a gentle 
accusation of destiny, not uulike tbe tone 
of A. 2. 426 foU. < Benefacta,' bis Services 
to men. 

526.] 'Gravis' expresses tbe difficnlty 
be has surmounted. He bas performed bis 
part in tlie g^nd system of labour wbicb 
the gods bave ordained (1. 63 note, 121 
foll.), yet be reaps no fruit from it. * Mas- 
sica,' 2. 143. 

527.] ' Beponere ' is used in tbree other 
places in Virg. (4. 878, A. 7. 134., 8. 175, 
adduced by Wagn.) in connexion witb a 
banquet ; yet tbougb tbe tenor of tbe lan- 
guage is tbe same, tbe meaning seems to 
vary. In A. 7. 134 tbe^ference seems to 
be either to tbe wine tbat was brougbt on 
alter tbe banquet, or at least tbe first 
course, was over (11. 1. 470, A. 1. 724), or 
to a second banquet in bonour of tbe good 
news, " reponite " poiirting in eitber case 
to tbe drinking tbat bas gone on before. 
In 4. 378 tbe description resembles tbat of 
tbe early part of tbe banquet, A. 1. 701, 
wbicb would lead us to understand ** plena 
reponunt pocula" eitber of setting anew 
on tbe table tbe cups wbicb bad b€«n used 
at tbeir last repast, so tbat tbe word would 



be rbetorically, tbougb not etymologicallj, 
equivalent to "ponere," or, aa "plena" 
migbt Buggest, of refilling tbe cupe as tbey 
were emptied. At the same time it is pos- 
sible tbere from tbe brevity of tbe descrip- 
tion tbat tbe spreading of tbe table and tbe 
setting on of the bowl after the banquet 
may Im expressed in a nngle line. In A. 
8. 175 tbe meaning evidently ia that the 
feast, wbicb had been interrupted by the 
arrival of Aeneas, is set on again in bis 
bonour. Wagn. also comp. Stat. Theb. 2. 
88, "Instaurare diem festasqne reponere 
mensas," wbere the meaning is to renew 
the feast afler tbe interlude of a dmnken 
brawl, as " arisque reponimus ignem," A. 
3. 231, of tbe renewal of the banquet and 
sacrifices wbicb the Harpies had inter- 
rupted. It seems worth while to oonsider 
these passages together, tbougb the result 
be to show that tbe same senae cannot be 
assumed for tbe same word even where tbe 
general oontext is similar. Uere it ia evi- 
dent tbat the only meanings wbicb will 
suit tbe word as an epithet of ' epulae ' are 
tbat of placing a second oourse on the 
table, and that of serving up a meal where 
a former one bas been served up. Tbe 
latter migbt stand, wbether auppcacd to 
indicate simply a succession of banquets 
day after day, wbicb would graduaUy teil 
on the bealth, or, as Gesner suggests in 
bis Thesaurus, s. v., tbe taking of two fiill 
meals on tbe same day (comp. Cic. Tubc. 
5. 35) i but the former seems more natural 
and forcible. This will give a slight tinge 
of oontemporary satire to the pasaa^, like 
thoso in tbe oontrast between the hus- 
bandman's life and' tbe life of other men 
at tbe end of G. 2. llie attempt of Wagn. 
to understand "reponere" in connexion 
witb '* instaurare " witb a special reference 
to libations, so that * epulae repostae' 
migbt bere mean a sacrificial or pontifical 
feast, seems to break down, and Voss and 
Wakef.'s Interpretation of cherished stores 
is disposed of by Ueyne's remark, " epulae 
in cella camaria i^ servatae vereor ne 
nauseam moturae sint gulosis," fortified 
as tbat is by a passage cited by FcM-cell. 
from Quinct. 2. 4, "necesse est hia, com 
eadem iudicibus pluribus dicnnt, fastädium 
moveant, velut frigidi et reponti öbL'* 
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Frondibus et victu pascimtor simplicis herbae, 

Pocula sunt fontes liquidi atque exercita cursu 

Flumina, nee sonmos abrumpit cura salubris. 530 

Tempore non alio dicunt regionibus illis 

Quaesitas ad sacra boves lunonis, et uris 

Inparibus duetos alta ad donaria currus. 

Ergo aegre rastris terram rimantor, et ipsis 

TJnguibus infodiunt fruges, montisque per altos 535 

Contenta cervice trahunt stridentia plaustra. 

Non lupus insidias explorat ovilia circum, 



528.] ' Simplicis ' opposed to the arts of 
cookerj displayed in an elaborate banquet, 
' epnlae repostae.' 

529.] 'Pocnla' refen to the cups at 
haman feasts, with wliich their draughts 
are contrastcd. See on £. 8. 28. ' Exer- 
cita cnnu ' (comp. " exercita motn," Lucr. 
2. 97, and the nse of yvfu^dCtaßai, Aesch. 
Prom. 586, 592) seems merely to mean 
'rapid.' It has certainly the appearance 
of being more than a mere ornamental 
cjnthet ; yet it is difficult to discover its 
cxact relevancy to the case of the cattle. 
A cuntrast may be intended, as Wagn. 
thinks, between flowing and stagnant 
water; but that is indicated by the noun 
ajB mnch as by the epithet. Mr. Sing^le- 
toD, in a note to his 'Virsil in English 
Hhythm/ snggests that the motion is 
conceived of as purüying the water. 

531.] 'Tempore non alio;' this was 
the first time. " lUaque handqne alia . . . 
lace," Catnll. 62 (64). 16. 

532.] ' Qnaesitas/ sought and not foond, 
like Horace's " Sublatam ex oculis qnaeri- 
mns inyidi" (3 Od. 24. 32). On other 
occasions they offered themselves without 
difficolty. *Ad sacra lunonis:' it is not 
easy to determine whether Virg. has simply 
transferred to these Alpine regions the 
Argive procession where the priestess was 
drawn by white oxen to the temple of Jnno, 
fbr which Serv. and Fhilarg. refer to the 
story of Cleobis and Biton, Hdt. 1. 81, or 
wheiher there was any thing analogons to 
it in those parts. Keightley refers to Strabo 
6, p. 215, for the existence of a grove of 
the Argive Hera in the Venetian terri- 
tory, and to Tac. Germ. 40 for the custom 
aroong the Qermans of having the car of 
their goddcss Hertha drawn by cows. 
' Uris,' 2. 374 note. 

533.] 'Inparilms' aggravates the mis- 
Tortnne : not only were they buffaloes, but 
they wers ill-matched. The word, as 



Heyne remarks, may indude dissimilarity 
of oolour as well as inequality in size. 
The objection of Ameis, *' multo difficilius 
est uros magnitudine et maxime oolore in- 
pares in eadem regione invenire quam eos 
qui colore pares sunt," seems rather litenü, 
even if his view of the fact is right, while 
his own interprctation, " qui buic negotio 
inpares sunt," would yield a less forcible 
and natural sense. 'Donaria,' properly 
gifls, is used occasionally, especially in 
poetry (Ov. F. 3. 335, Lucan 9. 515), for 
places where gifts are offered, temples (as 
here), shrines, altars, &c. 

534.] Pal. ha^ < ipsi,' which would also 
stand. 

535.] ; Infodiunt/ 2. 348: here ofbury- 
ing seed in the ^round. 

537—547.] 'Man has no longer to fear 
beast, nor beast man, in the presenoe of a 
greater terror : the sea throws up ita fish ; 
serpcnts die on land and in the water, and 
birds in the air.' 

537.] The spectacle of a state of nature, 
from which the terror feit by beast for 
beast or man is removed, has been already 
presented to us by Virg. in two different 
lights ; in £. 5. 60, as part of a restored 
golden age, in £. 8. 28, 52, as resulting 
from a monstrous reversal of the Order of 
the World, such as is conceived by a heart- 
broken lover. We see it now in a third 
aspect, as the actual consequenoe of a level- 
ing pestilence. ' Insidias explorat ' seems 
to be a mixture of two expressious, such 
as "insidias struit" and "loca explorat," 
though it might also mean ' tries his stra- 
tagems,' "exploro" having the senso of 
"cxperior" in several passages quoted by 
Forcell., e. g. Lucan 2. 603, " Taurus in 
adversis explorat comua truncis ;" Sil. 11. 
358, " Hoc iugulo dextram explora." ' In- 
udians,' the reading of Rom., Gud., and 
another MS., would remove nll difficulty, 
but it does not look so VirgUian. With 
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Nee gregibus noctumuB obambnlat ; acrior illum 
Cura domat ; timidi dammae cenrique fiigaees 
Nunc interque canes et circum tecta ragantur. 
lam maris inmensi prolem et genua omne natantum 
Litore in extreme, ceu naufraga corpora, fluctiu 
Proluit ; insolitae fugiunt in fiumina phocae. 
Interit et curvis frustra defensa latebris 
Yipera, et attoniti squamis adstantibus hydri. 
Ipsis est aer avibua non aequus, et illae 
Praeoipitea alta vitam Bub nube relinquunt. 
Praeterea iam nee matari pabula refert, 
Quaesitaeque nocent artes ; cessere magistri, 



540 



545 



the pictore of the wolf comp, the rimile 
A. 9. 59 foll. The general sense of the 
posaage is poorly imitated by Ov. M. 7. 
545, 546. Lucr. 6. 1219, after saying that 
the beast« and birds did not toudi the 
bodies of those who died by the plague, or 
if they did, were poisoncd, goes on " Nee 
tarnen omnino temere Ulis aoUbns uUa Como 
narebat avia, nee tristia saecla feramm 
kxibant Silvia : langucbant pleraqne inorbo 
Et moriebantor." 

588.] "Nee vespertinns circumgemit 
«raus ovile," Hör. Epod. 16. 51. " Obam- 
bulare muiia " occara Livy 86. 34. ' Acrior 
cura :' ^aeaae ia atronger than banger or 
thirst of blood. 

589.1 ' Timidt dammae,' E. 8. ^ note. 

541.] ' Iam ' aerves for a transition aa in 
2. 57, thongh here it may have a more dia- 
tinctly temporal force, aignifying that the 
erent haa begnn before that previonaly 
mentioned ia ended. ' Maria inmenai,' 1. 
29. ' Natantum ' like " volantea," " balan- 
tea,'' Ac. Comp. Soph. fr. 856 (Nauck), 

542.] Comp. E. 1. 60, where the thing 
here mentioned ia naed to aymbolize an 
impoaaibility. Hera however the fiah are 
dead or dring befbre they are thrown upon 
the ahore! Ariatot. (H. A. 8. 19) deniea 
that fiah aufier fVom epidemica, bat later 
uaturaliata do not agree with him. 

543.] Wagn. demurs to ' proluit,' but it 
haa the aame aenae aa in 1. 481, 'waahea 
before it.' * Inaolitae ' would be a more na- 
tural epithet of 'flumina,' but the river 
may be called unaccuatomed to the aeal, as 
weÜ aa the aeal to the river, and Virg. pre- 
iera the forraer mode of expreaaion, both 
for novelty'a aake, and aa givmg the river 
a quaai-peraonality. See E. 6. 40. The 
seals are caat on abore, not being able in 



their aickneaa to contend with the «avo, 
bat they take to the rivera as the nearest 
u>proach to their natural bome. Comp. 
Morace'a well-known picture I Od. 2. 7. 8. 

544.] 'Curvia latebria,' 2. 216. The 
epithet ia ngnificant, aa the ahape of their 
lurking place would prevent most animflla 
from ibllowing them. Fal. haa ' deprenaa.' 

545.] 'Attoniti,' aa the aerpent t. 434 
ia ** exterritua." * Adatantibua :' the force 
of the Compound may periiapa be given 
here bv our 'atanding up.' Comp. **as- 
aurgo.'^ ForoelL citea Pliny »4. 8* " Phi- 
dMB . . . fedt . . . Minervam Athenia, quae 
est in Furthenone adstana." They erect 
their acales in terror or in ftnitless aelf- 
defence. Pal. atrangely gives 'laquunis 
serpentibus.' 

546.1 'Ipais,' which habitoally live in 
it. ' Non aequua,' 2. 225. Not nnltke b 
Lucr. 6. 741, " Avema • . avibos ooiLtraria 
cunctia," 

547.] Comp. A. 6. 516, 517. 

548—566.] • Bemediea are in vwn : bor- 
ror and diseaae reign eveiy where: the 
bleatings and lowings of dying cattle are 
heard ul about ; the atidla aro heaped with 
dead, which have to be bnried, aa thrir 
ileah cannot be roaated or boiled, nor their 
hides or wool uaed for dothing ander 
penalty of contagion.' 

548.] 'Mutari pabula,' aeemingly of 
changing their fbod, not of driving them 
to poBture in another diatrict. ' Iam nee ' 
was restored by Heina. finom Med., Pal., 
Gud., &c., for * nee ism,' which Born, and 
othera g^ve. Macrob. Sat. 6. 2 quotes ' nee 
mutari iam,' and Ribbeck adopta it. 

549.] * Quaeaitae,' invoked or apjdied to, 
if ' artea ' be taken in the aenae of healing 
powera ; invented, if it merely mean expe> 
dients of eure. * Ceasere magiatri ' occnr 
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Phillyrides Chiron Amythaoniuaqne Melampos. 500 

Saevit et in lucem StygÜB emisga tenebris 

PaUida Tisiphone Morbos agit ante Metomque, 

Inque dies aTidum surgens caput altius effert. 

Balatu pecorum et crebris mugitibus amnes 

Arentesque sonant ripae coUesqne supini. 655 

lamque catervatim dat stragem atque aggerat ipsis 

In Stabulis turpi dilapsa cadavera tabo^ 

Donec humo tegere ac foveis abscondere discunt. 

Nam neque erat corüs nsus, nee viscera quisquam 

Aut undis abolere poteat, aut viucere flamma ; 560 



agBin A. 12. 717, wliere the herdsmen re* 
tire fnm a combat between two baUs, as 
bere the bealera leave tbe field to the dis- 
eaie. ' Magistri ' bere seem to be, not aa 
V068 tbinks, tbe " magutri pecudnm/' bnt 
" magiatri artia medendi " (comp. Cic. de 
luv. 1. 26^ "artium liberaliom iiiagistri/' 
P^ra. Pk>1. 10« " Magister artis ingenique 
largitor," and *'arte magistra" of lapis 
tbe phyridan A. 12. 427), the spedfication 
being supplied from tbe previoos claose. 

560.] The choioe of tbe my tbic beroes of 
medicine to convey the notion tbat the nt- 
moct medical Bkill was baffled by tbe äÖM" 
eaae is eminenÜy cbaracteristic of Virg.'s 
litenizy spirit, aiid contrasla rignificantly 
witb the way m which Lncretius enforces 
the nme tbooglit» in one of bis flneet 
lines, "mnssabat tacito Medicina timore" 
(6. 1179), tbe bealing art, generally so 
clear and articulate, now mattering in 
Toioeless terror. Tbe patronymio of Chi- 
ron oomes from bis motber, Fhilyra (see 
OD T. 96), from whom he is also ealled 
" Phüyrans " (Ov. M. 2. 676), tbat of Me- 
lampos from bis fatber. 

551.] * Tisipbone,' wbo seems mentioned 
merely as one of the Furies (A. 6. 571), 
tbe impersonation of Vengeanoe, comes np 
from the Shades witb Disease and Terror 
flying before her as her barbingers. Comp, 
tbe ose of^Apris in Qreek for pestilence. 

552.] Comp. A. 12. 835, *'circumqne 
atrae I*ormidmis ora, Iraeque, Insidiaeqne, 
dei oomitatos, aguntor." 

553.] Tbe Fury increases in size, like 
Farne A. 4. 175. Tbe bint of tbe line 
e«eni8 to be taken from tbe famons deacrip- 
tion of " Relligio" Lucr. 1. 64. 5, "Qoae 
capnt a caeli regionibns oetendebat, Hor- 
ribili snper aspectn mortalibns instans," 
tbongb uotbiug is said tbere abont growth. 

555.] 'Areiites' points to the intense 
beat, y. 479.. Rom. gives * horrentes.' 



566.] *0at,' Tisipbone. The langnage 
18 again imitated from Luer. (6. 1144), 
"Inde catervatim morbo mortique da- 
bantnr," Later in tbe description, v. 
1263, tbere is anotber line which Virg. 
may have bad in view, '* Confertoe ita aeer- 
vatim mors accumnliümt.'' * Ipris ' seems 
to imply tbat the sheds, being tbe plaoea 
of reit fbr the nntainted and tfaoee nnder 
treatment, were the last spota wbere the 
dead shoidd have been allowed to lie in 
heaps. 

557.] 'Dihipsa:' " difflnentia," T^abm. 
See w. 484^ 485. 

558.] *Discant,' the reading of some 
MSS., inclnding one of Ribbeck's cnrsivea 
in an erasure, is to be rejected, because, as 
Wag^. obserres, it woald signiiy tbat tbe 
object of Tisipbone in piling np tbe dead 
was to teach men to bnry them. 

559.] ' Viscera,' acoording to Senr. on 
A. 6. 253, signifies the whole carcass nnder 
the skin, so tbat it is tbe natural oorrela- 
tive of * ooria.* 

660.] The oontezt, aa Wasn. nrges, 
seems to show tbat Scrv. is rigfat in snp- 
posing Yirg. to speak of tbe impossibilil^ 
of deansing or cooking tbe flesb for mon's 
nse, as against Heyne and Voss, wbo sup- 
pose bim to mean tbat the carcases were 
too nnmerous to be destroyed by Are or 
water. Tbe latter view is ikvonred by the 
words ' viscera nndis abolere ' (comp. A. 4. 
497, " abolere viri monnmenta," wbere de- 
stmction by fire is spoken of, and Tac. A. 
16. 6, " corpus igni abolitum ") ; but we 
may reconcile them to Serv.'s Interpreta- 
tion by snpposing a confrision between 
such pbrases as ** viscera porgare (or <' co- 
qnere") undis" and " Vitium undis abo- 
lere/' aided perbaps by an association witb 
"oleo," as if 'abolere' conld mean to get 
rid of tbe smell. The reference then will be, 
aa binted above, eitber to cleannng or to 
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Ne tondere quidem morbo inluvieque peresa 
Yellera nee telas posaunt attingere putris ; 
Verum etiam, invisos si quis temptarat amictus, 
Ardentes papulae atque inmundus olentia sudor 
Membra sequebatur, nee longo deinde moranti 
Tempore eontactos artus sacer ignis edebat 



565 



boiliiig. ' Vincere flamma/ in the senae of 
oooking, 18 Bnpported by Forb. from Sam- 
inoniciu, ▼. 319, " oochleas undis caleftctas 
et pTope victas/* and by Tac. H. 4. 53, 
"metaUonim primitiae nuUis fomadbus 
victae." 

561.] * Ne . . . quidem ' is the reading 
ai fiom«, Pl&l., Gud., and probably Med., 
and is restored by Wagn. for * nee . . • qui- 
dem.' See on 1. 146. ' Inluvies,' iLKowria, 
unwasbed filth, here the discharge from 
the sores. Comp. v. 443, where " inlotns 
sudor" is said to cause "Scabies." In 
later writers, such as Tac and Justin, it 
seems to be a nonn from "inluo," i. q. 
" inundatio ;" but there is no need to as- 
sume such a sense here, as there are other 
passages where it is used as a positive 
quality, denoting not only the absenoe of 
washing but the presence of dirt. 

562.J Wagn. seems right in suppoeing 
that in 'telas attingere' Virg. puts the 
case of the wool having been woven, and 
says that it would be useless, as the webs 
would break at the touch. Tliere is in 
fact a rhetorical climax — * The wool was 
too rotten to be shom, or, if shom, to be 
woven, or if woven, to be put on, or if put 
on, to be wom without contracting dis- 
ease.' * Attingere ' appears as if it might 
refer either to the weaver, or to the person 
who takes up the texture for use. ' Ad- 
lungere,' the reading of one MS., would 
yield a good sense (Voss comp. Ov. M. 



6. 65, " Tela iugo vincta est "), were it 
better supported. 

563.] 'Etiam' might go with «temp- 
tarat,' ' if any one had gone so &r as to 
make the experiment ;' but it seems better 
to take it with * papulae atqne sador se- 
qnebatur,' as if " non modo," or somethiug 
eqnivalent, had been expressed in the pre. 
ceding part of the sentence. ' Not only 
was the wool too rotten ibr weaving or 
weaiing, but it even produced inflaimna- 
tion.' Rom. has ' quin etiam.' 

565.] ' Sequebatur ' seems to expres the 
trickling of the sweat all ovcr the limbe, 
foUowing as it were their courso, as Heyne 
explains it, with a fiirther reference to 
these Symptoms as the oonseqnenoe of pat- 
tmg on the garment—a mixture of ' sudor 
sequebatur ' and " sudor per membra ibat." 
' Moranti ' of the patient, who, as we 
ehould sav, had not to wait long before he 
was seized. 

566.] 'Contactos' is explained by the 
Substantive " oontagium." < Sacer ignis,' a 
disease akin to the erysipelas, but, aooord- 
ing to Celsus (5. 28), not identical with it. 
Lucr. (6. 1167) coropares the olcers in the 
plague to the effect of the 'sacer ignis.' 
and in v. 660 speaks of the disease iteelf, 
" Existit sacer ignis, et urit corpore aerpenji 
Quamcumque arripuit partem, repitque 
per artus," where the last claoae will 
illustrate ' membra sequebatur.' 
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Thb poflsible relation of this pari of Virg.'s work to tbe MtJuffffovfryutd of Anitas, and 
the pontion which it may be said to occapy witb reference to tbe prending oonception 
of tbe Georgia as tbe poetical gloriftcation of labour» have each of tbem been toached 
opon in tbe general Introduetion. As a didactic treatise, tbe Fourtb Book is perbaps 
more regoktr tban tbe rest; tbat is, if we oonsider it to inclnde not only the "ezpe- 
rience " of tbe bee-keeper, bat, acoording to Dryden's somewbat bold rendering of 
** experientia," tbe *' birtb aod genins " of tbe bee. «Tbere are boweyer two memorable 
digreanoDS, tbe one apologizing for tbe absence of a disquisition on gardening as a con- 
stitaent part of tbe C^rgies and containing a notioe of a visit onee paid by tbe poet 
to an old gardener at Tarentnm (vv. 116 — 148), tbe otber tracing tbe Eastem metbod 
of broeding bees oat of the carcases of cattle to a sapposed legendary origin in tbe 
Qredan stoiy of Aristaens (vv. 315—568). On tbe ftrst I bare offered some remarks 
in a note on tbe lines conclnding it : on tbe second something remains to be said. 

Tradition teils ns tbat the story of Aristaens did not originally form part of tbis 
book, which, as first written, had a very different oonclusion. The Psendo-Donatas 
says in bis Memoir, alter speaking of C. Cornelias Gallos, tbe hero of the Tenth 
Kclogae, " Usqae adeo hnnc Gallnm Vergilias amarat, nt qoartos Georgiooram, a medio 
nsqne ad flnem, eins landem contineret : qnem postea, inbente Aagasto, in Aristaei 
fabnlam oommntavit.*' Senrins on E. 10. 1, and again on G. 4. 1, mentions or 
refers to tbis stoiy. Heyne discredits it, seeing notbing in tbe snbject of tbe book 
which conld have soggested so eUborate a oommemoration of Gallns : bat if we aocept 
Keightle/s ingenions soggestion tbat tbe meation of Egypt as tbe ooontry where the 
art of reetoring bees was in vogue (vy. 287 foll.) may have led to an eulogy on the 
ftriend who had fbllowed np the Tictory of Actinm, assisted Octavianas in secnring 
Cleopatra, and was in conseqnence made the first prefect of the new provinoe, we shall 
soe tbat the dement of internal probability is not wanting, at the same time tbat we 
»hall be able, as Keightley remarks, to acooant for a certain appearance of topo- 
graphical overloading in the lines where Egypt is designated. So again the drcnm- 
stances of Gallns' fidl, which was owing to the alleged eitravagant assnmption of bis 
Egyptian administration, may sbow ns that, withont wisbing to war with tbe dead, 
Caesar may have natnrally desired the sappression of so elaborate an encomium on a 
career which ended so disastrooaly. Keightley apparently thinks that the passago 
extcnded only to a few lines, which were easily remoTed, thoagh not witbout leaving a 
rcnt : I see no difBcolty in taking the tale on its intrinsic likelibood as it Stands, and 
snppoeing that tbe eptsode of Gallns may have been as oonsiderable in its ränge and 
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preteiuion aa tbe episode ot Aristaeiu. We hwe aeen in tbe ^zth Edogne how TirgQ 
ooTild introduce his friend among the penonages of the old mytfaology, and be mar 
doabileaa bave made aome oontrivanoe bere by wbicb bia beea abonld hnm tibe pndaes 
of Galina tbroagb balf tbe book, yet not weary tbe reader. Howerer, if we do not 
know wbat we bave lost throogb Angnatoa* interpoaition, we know tbat we baye gained 
a aplendid apedmen of VirgU'a narrative power, an antidpatioo ofthat greaterwork to 
wbicb Bome and Gieeoe alike were Uddcn to give way. 

Protincs aerii mellis caelestia dona 

Exsequar. Hanc etiam, Maecenas, aspice partem. 

Admiranda tibi levium spectacula rerum 

Magnanimosque duces totiusque ordine gentis 

Mores et studia et populos et proelia dicam. 5 



1 — 7.] ' I now oome to tbe making of 
boney, still boping for Maecenas* pa- 
tronage. It opena a new world, the ufb 
of a Commonwealth in miniatnre; a hnm- 
ble aubjed^, hnt one wbicb may bring 
glory to tbe poet, if Apollo inapire bim.' 

I.J Thia exordiam ia even briefer than 
that of Book 2. One reaaon why it is not 
protracted Airtber may be, that there waa 
no deity to be invoked aa the apedal patron 
of thia part of tbe anlgect» like Bacdina or 
Falea. Again, the epiBode of Ariataena 
fnmiahea a halting-plaoe of auch length, 
that Virg. may well baye feit that bia 
readera onght to be delayed aa little aa 
posaible on the border of hia new province. 
' Protinna * expreaaea that in speaking of 
beea be ia following tbe coorae of bia anb- 
ject. 'Aerü mellia caelestia dona,' refer- 
ring to the anpposed origin of honey from 
dew (£. 4. 80 note), fidKt H rh wiwrow iic 
Tov itipoSf Jtal fidktara rAv ttvrpmv &mi- 
ToXoif, fcal %T9M Kareurith^ h Jptt, Ariatot. 
H. A. 6. 22. Pliny II. 12, acoeptmff thia 
bypotheaia, apeculatea further whetber it 
ia the sweat of the heaven, or the aaliva of 
tbe atars, or the bnmour got rid of by the 
atmoaphere. « Quibuadam placet non fa- 
ciendi mellia apibna ecientiam eaae, aed 
oolligendi. Hinc mel aerium Yirgilio, 
qood ex rore aeria factum : Protimis — 
dona,** Sen. Ep. 85. < Caelcatia ' ia to be 
underatood partly in tbe aenae of ' aerii,' 
parüy aa an acknowledgment that tbe gift 
ia fh>m tbe goda. 

2.] 'Exaequi' ia frequenÜy naed of 
goii^ through a aubject, aa in Livy 27. 27, 
"ai quae variant anctorea omnia exaeqm 
velim;" Tac. A. 3. 65, "exaequi aententiaa 
band inatitui, niai insignes,*' qnoted by 
Forcen. Otherwiae it might be nnder- 
itood aa in A. 4. 396, 421., 6. 236, of tbe 
Performance of tbe taak aet by Maecenaa 



(comp. 3. 41). ' Aspice ' in tbe aenae of 
regarding with faTonr. " As^oe et haec," 
Pera. 1. 125. 

8.] ' Admiranda ' might be taken witb 
' tibi,' and referred to all the aocnsatiT» 
wbicb follow, Virg. promiäng to teil d 
them for Maecenaa' admiration; bot it 
acema better to nnderstand 'admiranda' 
merely aa an eintbet of ' 8pect|icwl«/ aa a 
contrast is apparently intended betweni 
*admiranda apectacnla' and 'lerinm re- 
rom,' and to xnake the two foUowing hnes 
epexegetical of the one before oa. 'A 
marrdlons exhibition of tbings sligbt in 
tbemaelvea — ^higb*sonled leaders, and tbe 
Ufe of a whole nation, ita cfaaracier, its 
genina, its raoea, ita battles, ahall all be 
nnfolded to too.' ' Spectacnla ' aeema to 
be anggeated by ' aapioe.' ' Lerinm rermn ' 
is to be nnderJ[ood qnite generaüj. 

4.] Tbe fbrce of ' magnanimoa ' is ex- 
pressed by a whole line lower down, t. 83, 
" Ingentia animoa angnato in pectore ver- 
sant." 'Ex ordine,' which ia of conne 
nnmetrical, ia fonnd in the m^oritr of 
MSS., bat the preposition ia omitted br 
Med. and Rom. It was probably, u 
Wagn. says, introduoed by some one wbo 
xemembered 8. 341, " totmnqne ex ordine 
mensem," or knew that " ex ordine " was a 
common phrase. 'Ordine' ia-oonatmctcd 
with ' dicam,' bnt ita position after ' totii»* 
ia significant, implving that the wbole b 
to be regularly divided into its parts. 

6.] 'Mores,' thongh a very ngnificant 
Word in the mouth of a Roman, inTolring 
in fact that wbicb, as they feit, made their 
nation wbat it waa, ia difficnlt to render bj 
a aingle Englisb equivalent. It indudni 
the {»rticnlar as well aa tbe general, 19« 
aa well as ^t; and thoo^^ diatingniahed 
from "l^ees," written ordinances impoaed 
firom wiUiout (comp. Hör. 8 Od. 25. 
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In tenoi labor ; at tenuis non gloria, si quem 
Numina laeva sinunt auditque vocatus Apollo. 

Principio sedes apibus statioque petenda. 
Quo neque sit ventis aditus, nam pabula venti 
Ferro domum prohibent, neque oves haedique petulci 
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85), it ia eqnally applicable to ai^nal 
institutioos and ioaüng usages or feel- 
ingfl. ' National character/ ' tbe spirit of 
the age,' 'ciTilization/ 'social traditionBy' 
words occnpying different places in our 
modern Tocabulaiy, all seem to snit it by 
tfuma. Of theee tbe second, wbich might 
aerre as a translation of the word in 
aereral paasages of tbe satiritta (e. g. Pen. 
2. 62, Jqv. 14. 323), is perbape tbe only 
one wbich would not expreis tbe meaning 
here; bnt on tbe wbols the Amt aeema 
preferable. ' Studia ' are tastes or pnrsoita, 
as in 3. 496^ wbere we bave seen tbe word 
applied to the hone. They would oon- 
tribote to form 'mores' (** abeont stndia 
in mores*'). In 'populoe' we are re« 
minded of tbe various oonstitnents of a 
nation, its bistorical raees or its dans. 
Comp. A. 10. 202, wbere different 'po- 
pali' ränge nnder one *'gens." In ap- 
plying it to tbe bees Virg. may bave 
referred to the different raees, wbioh, aa 
be aays, yt. 92 iblL, may ezist in the same 
hive, or he may bi^ve nsed tbe woid as it 
is nsed by Col. 9. 13, wbere '* duo popnli '' 
appear to mean "dao ezamina," of tbe in- 
bäbitantsof different hives. In the former 
Tiew ' proelia' wiU bave been snggested by 
* popnlos :' see yv. 67 iblL 

6.] ' In tenni,' of the thing on wbich 
the laboar is spent, as <* laborare in re" is 
nsed. Tac. A. 4. 82 (comp, by Wund.) 
says "nobis in arto et in^rins kbor," 
contrasttng bis snbpect wiä that of the 
historians of ante-imperial Rome, wbere 
bowerer the Image is taken fh>m ezer» 
eising in a oonfined space. ' Tennis non 
gknia :* he does not advert, as in 3. 289 
folL, to the slightnesB of tbe sulgeot aa 
eonstitnting the trinmph of the man who 
oonld adom it, bnt simply says that the 
glory of a tme poet whom tLe gods in- 
spire to sing is not to be measored by tbe 
littleness of his theme. 

7.] «Laeva' is interpi^eted by GeU. 6. 
12 to mean 'adverse :' Senr. on tbe con- 
trazy ezplains it to mean ' propitions.' 
Tbe oommentators are divided, Jahn, 
Kdghtley, and Ladewig among the more 
recent, taking tbe Ibrmer view, Heyne the 
latter. Fliny 2. 54 and Varro ap. Fest 
'siuistrae' are cited to show that ia 



Boman angozy the left was thongfat tbe 
&vonrable, tbe rigbt tbe nnfavoarable 
qoarter, the received opinion among tbe 
Greeks being predsely tbe reverae, a oon- 
trariety accoonted for by tbe stalement 
that the augnrs of the one nation looked 
to the north, tbose of tbe otber to the 
sontb. Looking to Virg.'s nsage, we find 
the only places wbere < laevns' oocnrs in a 
good sense are A. 2. 693., 9. 631, both of 
which mention thunder on tbe left as a 
propitions omen, apparently following En- 
nius, Ann. 517, wbile it is applied in a bad 
sense B. 1. 16, A. 2. 54 to human folly, and 
in A. 10. 275 to tbe baleüü light of the 
dog-starj to wbich mnst be added that 
when he uses "sinister" metaphorically it 
is always for evil, as "doxter" is always 
ibr good. Thus tbe balance seems de- 
eidedly to indine towards GeUius* view, 
whieh is also favonred by tbe word «si- 
nunt,' implying that a gracious permissioii 
is not a matter of oourse. Thus explained, 
the words will contain a slight touch of 
modesty, perhaps of {»essimism, as if Yitg. 
feared that be bad to struggle with an 
unpropitious destiny, much as be ezpresses 
bunself 2. 483, 484. Fbssibly tbe word 
may bave & shade of meaning like that 
wbich it has in £. 1. 16, as if it denoted 
the gods that blunt the intelleet. ' Sino ' 
with an acc. is not uncommon in Virg., ▼. 
47, A. 4. 540., 6. 96., 9. 620., 10. 598., 12. 
816, like iap in Greek, so that it need not 
be regarded as eUiptical. «'Adwitquo 
vocatus Apollo," A. 3. 395. For 'audit 
vocatus' Wund. comp. Hör. 2 Od. 18. 40, 
8 Od. 22. 8. 

8—17.] «flrst abont a tntuation ibr a 
bive. It should be out of tbe way of the 
wind, of cattle, wbich spoil flowers and 
grase, of lizards, bee-eaters, swaUows, and 
otber birds, wbich not only iqjure the 
garden, but devonr tbe insects.' 

9.] Tbis and the next three lines are 
qnoted and adopted by Col. 9. 4. 

10.] * Petulci :' an epitliet of hmibs in 
Lucr. 2. 36& Iffacrob. (Sat. 6. 5) notes 
the imitation. Phny (11. 18) gives an* 
otber reason wby sheep do barm to bees, 
because the insects get entangled in the 
wool. 
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Floribus insultent, aut errans bucula campo 
Decutiat rorem et BurgenÜB atterat herbas. 
Absint et picti squalentia terga lacerti 
Pingoibus a stabulis, meropeaque, aiiaeque volucres. 
Et manibus Procne pectus eignata craentiB ; 
Omnia nam late vastant, ipsasque volantis 
Ore feront dulcem nidis inmitibus escam. 
At liquid! fontes et stagna yirentia musco 
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11.] We may eitber undentand "abi" 
ftüm ' qnOk' or renrd ' floribus insnltcnt' 
•s impiying motioD, as we sbonld say 
*where they do not oome trampling on 
tbe fiowen.' * Campo' witb 'erruu»' 
wbich conveyi a notion of space, rather 
than witb ' decutiat/ 

18.] «Squalentia,' 2. 848. Here it 
eeems = "squamosa/' witb wbicb it is 
perbape connected. «Squalentia terga 
ucerti' for "lacertns sqnalenti teigo." 
Comp. A. 1. 634^ '* bonentia centnm Terga 
suum/' and see A. 4. 511 note. Col. (9. 7) 
«peaks of tbe lizard, "qut Teint curtos 
vestibnli prodenntibus apibns affert eii* 
tium," recommending as a tafeguaid tbal? 
tbe bire sbonld bave two or tbree en- 
tranoes. Tbe "stellto," a Tariety of tbe 
lizard, is mentioned below, v. 248. 

14.] *StabuU' bei^ and in ▼. 191 may 
be transferred by Viig. finom tbe catüe, 
tbe subject of tbe precMÜng book ; Col. (9. 
6. 4) bowerer nses it of bees, as dsewbere 
of poultry, peaoocks, and even.fisb. ' Fin- 
g^bus ' seems to give tbe reason wby care 
sbonld be taken. Med. bas ' ab stabulis,' 
wbicb Forb. and Ladewig adopt. ' Mero« 
pes :' ' tbe " merops apiaster L.," or bee- 
eater, is a bird of passage in tbe soutb of 
Europe. It u like tbe swallow, of tbe 
fissirostal thbe, and, like it also, bnnts 
insects on tbe wing. Its biU is long and 
Blender, sligbtly curved; its wings long 
and pointed. The "meropes" usuuly visit 
Greece and Italy in flocks of from twenty 
to tbirty ; tbey very rarely stray so fii 
nortb as England ' (Keigbtle^). ' Aiiaeque 
volucres,' wbicb Heyne thmks feeble, is 
connected by Wagn. doeely witb tbe next 
line, as being eqnivalent to tbe common 
Greek idiom, &XAa r« wnii^ä irol üp^irni. 
He does not bowever produce any umilar 
instance in Latin ; tbe parallel too seems 
to fail fVom tbe previous specification of 
' meropes,' wbicb sbows tbat * aliae ' means 
'other tban wbat precedes,' not 'otber 
than wbat follows.' If we are to account 
for wbat is probably a mere piece of in- 



artificial writing, we migbt aay tbat tbe 
swallow is mentioned aftOT tbe * aiBae vota- 
eres' because Viig. cbooaes to oonoeive of 
ber witb leference to ber original bnman 
form. 

15.] * Procne:' see on B. 6. 78. 'Ms- 
nibus cruentis:' tbe blood wbidi etaioed 
ber bands was supposed to bare dropped 
on ber breast. Sucb at käst is Uie Inter- 
pretation suggested by Chr. M. 6. 669, 
*'neque adbnc de pectore caedis Excesser« 
notae, signataque aangnine ploma est" 
Otberwise it would seem more oatorsl to 
nnderstand of ber beating and rendiiig 
ber breast in ber agony for tbe cbild slw 
mnrdered, as tbe note of tbe nigbtingale 
is interpreted as a lament for It3's. Tbe 
boetUity of tbe swallow to bees as well ss 
of tbe bee>eater is mentioned by AristoL 
H. A. 9. 40, Geopon. 15. 2, and Aeüsn 
6.11. 

16.1 ' Ipsas ' oppoeed to ' omnim.' ' Vo- 
lantis'* is commonly taken aa a sab- 
stantive, but it seems ratber to mean tbat 
bees are caugbt on tbe wing. 

17.] Tbe epitbet u transferred from tbe 
nestiings to tbe nest, as in A. 12. 479. 
*'bimndo Pabula parva legens» nidisqoe 
loquacibus escas," and pcrbaps A. 5. 214^ 
" Cui domus et dulces latebroeo in pumiee 
nidi" (see bowever G. 1. 414). CoL (7. 
9) actually uaes * nidus ' of a litter of piga 
— " in cnbili suam quisque matrem nidos 
exspectat," but tbu is probably poetical 
Imitation ratber tban idiomatic prose. 

18—32.] <Let it be pUuwd near water, 
Standing or running, and overabadowed by 
a tree, under wbicb tbey can take rcfugt 
irom tbe beat of a spring noon. Stones or 
brancbes sbould be tbrown into tbe water 
as bridges wbere tbey can dxy tbemselres 
if tbey get wet. There sbould be ca&is, 
wild tliyme, savory, and violets growing 
near.' 

18.] Tbis is recommended by Aristotle 
(H. A. 9. 40), tbe writer in tbe Geopon. 
(15. 2), Varro (3. 16), and ColumcUa (9. 
6). 
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Adsint, et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus, 

Palmaque vestibulam aut ingens oleaster inumbret, 20 

Uty cum prima novi ducent ezamina reges 

Yere suo, ludetque favis emissa iuYentus, 

Yicina invitet decedere ripa calori, 

Obviaque hospitiis teneat frondentibus arbos. 

In mediiun, seu stabit iners, seu profluet humor, 25 

Transversas saliceB et grandia coniice saxa, 

Pontibus ut crebris possint consistere et alas 

Pandere ad aestivum solem, si forte morantis 

Sparserit aut praeceps Neptuno inmerserit Eurus. 

äiec circum casiae virides et olentia late 30 

Serpylla et graviter spirantis copia tbymbrae 

Floreat, inriguumque bibant violaria fontem. 

Ipsa autem, seu corticibus tibi suta cavatis, 



19.] 'Tenui»:' Varro (l- c.) «ays that 
the water shoold not be more than two or 
three inchea deep. 

2ß.2 * Innmbret ' was restored by HeinB. 
firom Med., Rom., Ptü., and othen, for 
• obombret/ wbich U ibnnd as a oorrection 
in Gnd., and is the reading of another of 
Ribbeck's cunives. 

21.] The Bwarm is headed by new chiefb, 
who lead ont the colouy, * inventna.' 

22.] ' Vere soo,' their own spring, the 
Üme wben they are in vigour, after their 
Winter seclnsion. Thia seems more poetical 
than to nnderstand the worda with Ameia, 
" ver quod proprium ait apum, seu qnod 
▼emm habeant ver, incipiena a vemo eqni- 
noctio et pertinens naque ad solstitium aes- 
tivum." ' Ludet,' acoording to Keightley, 
refera to the incessant flying backwuxl aml 
fbrward of the bees previoua to the rising 
of the Bwarm. 

23.1 * There may be a bank near to in- 
▼ite them.' So 'obria' in the nA line. 
" Decedere nocti," E. 8. 88, G. V 467. 
F^Lhas'disoedere.' T 

24.] The image is fiom a mm who 
meeta his friend anddetainshim ('fbneat') 
hoapitably. Forb. comp. Hör. 2 Od. 8. 
10, " nmbram hospitalem," of the shade of 
the pine and pophur. 

25.] 'Stabit' of the «stagna' v. 18, 
•profluet ' of the «rivus' v. 19. 

27.] ' That there may be many bridges 
for them to stand upon.' Florentinus in 
the Geopon. 15. 2, and Yarro, 1. c, aasign 
a diflerent reason for the recommendation, 
viz. that the beoa may be able to sit and 
drink. 



28.] 'PUidere ad aestivum solem :' comp. 

1. 898. ' Morantis ' seems to mean linger- 
ing near the water, or pausing in their 
flight, but it 18 not easy to see the reason 
for it. 

29.] * Sparserit,' sprinkled. Wund., 
rightly, as the context shows. ' Praeceps,' 
the headiong sweep of the wind suggests 
the headiong fall of the bees, as if it had 
been ** praecipites." * Neptuno ' isintended 
"angustis rebus addere honorem." 

so.] ' Haec circum :' around this watered 
spot where the apiazy is to be. ' Casiae,' 

2. 213, £. 2. 49 note. 

31.] 'SerpyUa,' E. 2. 11, where it is 
simihu*ly characterized. * Thymbrae :' *'the 
' thymbnra,' though a kind of ** satuieia," 
was different fh>m it, for ColumeUa has 
(10. 233) <*£t satureia thymi referens 
thymbraeque saporem." It may be that 
the ' thymbra ' is the wild, the " satureia " 
the cultivated plant. The savory, though 
cultivated in our gardens, is not one of our 
indigenous plants '' (Keightley). ' Graviter 
spirantis' is here used in a good sense, con- 
trary to ita usual acceptation. Pliny talks 
of "odore iucunde gravi" 21. 10, "sua- 
viter mvi" 25. 9. 

32. J ' Inriguum ' active, as in TibulL 2. 
1. 44^ '* Tunc bibit inriguas fertihs hortus 
aquas." So " rigui amnes " 2. 485. 

S3--50.] «The entranoes to the hives 
should be narrow, toezdude heat and cold. 
These indeed the bees endeavour to pro- 
tect themselves against by stopinng up 
every crevice with waz and the pollen of 
ilowers: nay, they sometimes hive under 
groundf in hoUow rocks and in decayed 
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Seu lento fuerint alväuia virnine texta, 

Angostos habeant aditiu : xuun frigore mella 3S 

Gogit hiemps, eademque oalor lique&cta remitüt. 

ütraque vis apibus pariter metuenda ; neque illae 

Nequiquam in tectis certatim tenuia cera 

Spiramenta linunt, fticoque et fioribus oias 

Ezplent, coUectumque haec ipsa ad miinera glutoi 40 

Et visco et Phiygiae servant pioe lentiua Idae. 



trees. Aooordingly plaster tho crevices 
youTsdf with mud and leavet. There 
should be no vews in the neighboorhood» 
no barning 01 crabs near, nor should the 
hire be in a manhy apot^ or where there 
18 an echo.' 

88.1 Comp, noie on 2. 453. 'Cortidboa 
cavatu,' 2. 887. 

84.] Born., Fkd., and originallT Med., 
read 'alyaria,' being mialed by the pro- 
nonciation. Other kinds of hives are men- 
tioned by the agricnltnnl writen (Tarro 
8. 16» CoL 9. 6, &c.), thoae made of tha 
ferula, which CoL and Fliny pat nezt to 
oork, of hoUowed wood or boarda» of earth* 
enware, of dnng, and of bricka. 

85.] The beee make thdr own entranoea 
naxTow, aa Aristot. (H. A. 9. 49) remarka. 
The reaaona which make thia deairable, aa 
given by Col. 9. 7, aro, firat, the ezelnsion 
of the cold, aeoondly, the exdnnon of 
Itzards and the Urger inaecta. As a pio- 
teetion against the extremes of the weather 
he alao hiyB stresa on what Virg. notioea 
aftcrwards, the plasteiing of we hives» 
and on their being made of a proper ma- 
terial, cork being .the best fitted for that 
object, earthenware the worst. KeighÜey 
thinks that Virg. misnnderstood hia antho- 
rities, and that CoL wonld not have men- 
tioned the weather at all aa a reaaon for 
narrow entranoea, bat for hia deference to 
Uiepoet. 

86.] ' Remittit ' gives the opposite image 
to ' oogit.' Ameis remarks that ' liaaefacta 
remittit ' haa the force of ** reUqne&cit," a 
Word which is not foand. 

87.] 'Utraqne via' in prose wooM pro- 
bably have been " ntriasc^ue Tis." Comp, 
auch ezpressions aa " ea Signa " A. 2. 171. 
< Apibus metnenda :' see on 2. 419. ' Ne- 
que illae,' &c. : '*nec te Nequiquam Incia 
Hecate praefedt Avemis," A. 6. 118. ' Ne- 
quiquam ' doea not mean < witbout an ob> 
ject' (Heyne), but 'witbout result,' aa v. 
46 shows. ' The bees take good care of 
themselvea; but you ahould care for them 
neTertheless.' IVom thäs line to y. 181 
Kom. ia wantipg. 



89.] 'Spiramenta,^ 1. 90, here of the 
orerioea (' limosa cubilia,' ▼. 45) with the 
earlier commentatorB. not with H^ne of 
the entranoea. The 'fucus' aeems to be 



the poUen of flowen, as Kdgiitky explains 
it, dialinguiahed from the ' gluten,' a sab- 



stance ooilected ftom treea. Comp. t. 160, 
''Narciaai lacrimam et lentnm de cortice 
gluten." Aiistotle aeems to daaa them 
together (H. A. 9. 40), o£iro8o/««Svi rk 
Kfipta ^^povo-oi rwy rc &AA«r &r0c»r ml 
hrh T«r ZMpmv rk 9dicpva irias col 
«TcA^t Kol &AA»r iEoAX«5c^d(rt»r. Toir^ 
91 icol T^ idnp9t Ziax^«90't rmm tXXw 
Bfiptmv Irfircr. YarroO-c) diatinguiihei 
between the ''propolis," with wh^ the 
entranoe la rubbed, and the ipMiti^, with 
which tha combs are glned together. 
Modem English writers i^ipear to indode 
both under the name of bee-bfread, tboogti 
there is some differenoe of opinion aboot 
the use made of tlüa snbatanoe. Bat it ii 
not easy to aay what Virg. mUy means, as 
no other instuice ia quotodof ' fueoa ' used 
in thia or a aimilar aenae. ' noribiu' oe- 
cnrs again v. 260, aeemingly ibr tlüa aame 
poUen, and so apparently Fliny 11. 7, 
^eakaofthe ''propolia" as " eraaeioria iam 
materiae additis fioribus, nondum tamea 
cera, sed fiivomm stabilimentom." ' Ons' 
is explained by Keigfatl^ of the entranees 
to which, according to Vano and the 
Geopon., the ''profMolis," or aome dmikr 
8nbata0e, was applied. 'Explent' hov- 
ever pomta rather to crevicea, aa l^ubm. 
understands it, though noinatanoe ia givoi 
of 'oraa' in thia aenae. It may meso 
howerer, aa Mr. Blackbnm thinka, the 
edgea of the crcvioea. 'Ora' might be 
auggested, and parallded ftom A. 2. 483, 
*']ato dedit ore fenestram." 

40.] ' Haec ipsa ad munera :' *' ad linendi 
spiramenta et explendaa oraa." 

41.] ' Visco,' 1. 189. < Fioe Idae,' 8. 46a 
«Phrygiae Idae,' A. 8. 6. Pal. has 'ten- 
tiuB,' which from a gkws in another MS. 
aeems to have been regarded aa a ayncm jm 
or even an abbreviation of '* tenadna." 
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Saepe etiam efPoBsiB, si vera est fama, latebria 

Sub terra fovere larexn, penitnsque repertae 

Pumicibusque cavis ezesaeqne arboris antro. 

Tu tarnen et levi rimosa cabiUa limo 45 

Utigue fovena circum, et raras superiniice frondes. 

Neu propiu» tectis taxum sine, neve rubentis 

üre foco cancros, altae nea crede paludi, 

Aut ubi odor caeni gravis, aut ubi ooncava pulsu 

Saxa sonant vocisque offensa resultat imago. 50 



42.] ' EffoMis ' 18 commoDly ezplained of 
bole§ ftmned by mtore or by man. I have 
been told bowever that tbere is reason to 
think that beei make hoka Ibr themaelTea, 
whicb 11 Serr.'s Interpretation. 

43.1 'Fovere larem/ 8. 420. 'Fodere/ 
the old readii^ before Heins., rapported 
by Med. and many others, if not oontraiy 
to the sense, wonld at any rate create a 
tratology vith < effoarik' 

44.1 * Pninieibns :* eomp. the limile A. 
12. 687 foU., and tbat in II. 2. 87 iblL, 
wbere the bees issne wirpmit in yXoi^vp^s. 
The line is an eeho of 2. 458, *' Cbrtidbas- 
qne «avis vitiosaeqne ilicis alveo," where 
aee ncte. Some M8S. (none of Ribbeck's) 
ffive 'alvo' here, but * antro' is acknow- 
ledged by Macrob. Sat. 6. 7, and was 
doabtleaB preferred by Virg. for variety's 
sake. 'Alveo' woold remind ns of the 
hive ; 'antro' suggests the parallel between 
the hoHow tmnk and the rocky cavity 
just mentioned. 

46.] For «et levi' many MSS:, indnd- 
ing two of Ribbeck's cnraires, give 'e 
Icvi,' a reading acknowledged by Senr., 
who sepaiutes it ftom 'limo/ and sappoaes 
it to mcan 'lighUy' (Uke "e fadK," «e 
tato," Ae.), thebee-keeper being reminded 
that a slight eflbrt on his part will acoom- 
plish what Costa the bees a groat one. 
Barm., who points out the metrical fluilt 
of this inffemoas explanation, himself reads 
' e Icfvi,' atSng simiur instances from med!« 
cal writert» e. g. Gels. 6. 28, "Prina mi^ 
ex oemssa pastuke debent." He also 
anggests that 'e leni' might bd read in 
the sense propoaed by Senr. As howerer 
'et levi' has the authority of Med., Pal., 
and other M8S., and is mentioned by Serv. 
aa a variant, we may safely prefer it, 
aa the more obvions reiding, to either of 
tliese reflnements. The same precept la 
given by Ck>l. 9. 14^ Varro 8. 16, &c. 

46.] ' Fovena,' becanse one object ia to 
kcep ont the oold air. Wagn. says he 
shonld have expected "densas,''^not 'raras,' 



bat Kdgbtley repUes that the poet knew 
leaves do not lie ck)ae when spread on any 
thing. 

47.] Heyne rightly vindicates the Posi- 
tion of this and the three following lines 
against any who may think that they 
woold have oome in more nataraüy among 
the caations of vv. 9 foU. The qaestion 
there was abont choosing a neighboarhood 
fi>r the bees where they might expatiate 
withoat iigoiy : Virg. is now spealdng of 
the hive, and after directing that it should 
be made weather-tight, he natarally passes 
on to speak aboat smells and sounds which 
might penetrate it and ii\jure the inmates. 
Heyne had originally eonceded that if tbe 
Gkorgics were a dogmatic treatise, tbe 
lines might perhape have fbnnd place after 
V. 17, and Kibbeck atails himself of the 
concession, sapposing that they may have 
been added after the flrst ediUon of the 
poem. The rhythm of the line resemblea 
that of 2. 299, "Neve inter vites cora- 
lam Bcre ; neve flageila." ' Taxom,' E. 9. 
80(note). ' Tectis,' the hives, as above v.d8. 

48.] ' Gancroa,' on aeconnt of their smell : 
see on V. 49. With 'crede' we might snpply 
'teeta,' bat as the hive woald not in any 
case be actoallv planted in a deep marsh, 
it is perhapa better to oonsider the verb 
as intranritive, 'do not trnst a marsh' 
being eooivalent to ' do not calcalate on it 
as not likely to do barm,' 'do not enter 
into relations with it.' So probably A. 7. 
97, " thalamis neu crede paratis." In the 
next line "locis" may easily be snpplied 
from'abi.* 

49.] Tbe dislike of bees fbr strong smelk 
is abnndantly voached for by varioas an« 
thorities whom Gerda qaotes. Fliny (11. 
18) says tbat they attack penons who are 
strongly perfbmed ; Gol. (9: 14) that they 
are angry at tbose who smell of wine. 
< Falsa,' with the stroke or impact of a 
soand. The two daases, as nsoal, State 
the same thing. 

fiO.] Vu^. aeems to have been thinking 
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Quod supereat, ubi pulBam hiemem Sol aureus egit 
Sub terras caelomque aestiva luce reclusit, 
lUae continuo Baltiis süvasque peragrant 
Purpureosque metunt flores et flumina libant 
Summa leves. Hinc neecio qua duloedine laetae 
Progeniem nidosque fovent, hinc arte reoentis 
Excudunt ceras et mella tenacia fingunt. 
Hino ubi iam emiHsum caveiB ad sidera caeli 



ftS 



of Lacr. 4. 570, " Pars (Tocom) solidis ad- 
lin locU Teiecta sonorem Beddit, et inter- 
dum fhutratur imaffine verbi." (Comp, 
bia whole langnsge about visnal imagea in 
the early part of the aame book.) Varro 
(8. 16) reoommends placing bee-bivea " po- 
tiMimom ubi non resonant imagines," 
whicb witb Cic. Tnic. 3. 2, «ea Tirtnü 
resonat, tanqnam imago/' would seem to 
show tbat 'imago' waa a reoeived word 
fbr an ecbo, not a mere poetical ezprea- 
sion. Columella adopts a peripbraaia: 
'*nec mtnna vitentor cavae mpia ant valUa 
argatiao (Forcell. qnotea an applicaiion of 
tbia word from Pliny 10. 29 to tbe varieties 
in the note of tbe nijrhtingale), qnas Graeci 
iixovt vocant." Tbere ia aome impro- 
prietj in the nae of 'imago' bere, aa 
tbongh it snita 'resultat,' it cannot in 
atrictneaa be called < offenaa.' Tbat wbich 
atrikea the rock (' offsnditnr ') ia the actnal 
sonnd ; the reflection or echo is tbat wbich 
ia retnmed. Modem writen apeak leaa 
deciaively of tbe effect of sound on beea, 
some donbting whether they have a lenw 
of bearing. 

51 — 66.] ' Wben warm weather begina» 
tbe beea isaue fbrth and apread tbemselves 
over the oonntry uear, cuUing ftom flowera 
and streams wluit will anpport thetr yowig 
and make wax and honey. Aooordingly 
wben you lee them awarming in tbe air, 
be anre tbat they will make for water and 
treea. Ruh witb savory and balm tbe 
place where they are likely to aettle, and 
make a dasbing of cymbala, and they will 
idight of their own acoord and get into 
the bive.' 

61.] < Qnod snpereat,' 2. 846. < Pulaam 
. . . tab terras:' the Image aeema to be 
partly mythological, winter being Yan- 
qaiabed by the san like the Titanic power« 
by Jupiter, and driven down to Tartarus ; 
partly derired fh>m the sucoossion of day 
and night, wbich appear to asoend firom 
under the earth and go down to it anin. 
The pbystcal explanation auggested by 
8enr. seems scarcely bome out by the paa- 
aage to wbich he refers« Lucr. 6. 840 foU. 



52.] In tbe winter the sky ia cioapd up 
witb cloada and bound with Ifroot, ao tbat 
it ia here said to be opened and related hj 
ligbt and warmth. ** Aperit annnm," 1. 
217. 'Aeativa' points to the twofdd 
diviaion of the year, 3. 296. With < luce 
reclusit ' comp. A. 9. 461, *' iam rebus looe 
ret'Mstis,*' and perhapa A. 4. 119^ «'radii»- 
qne retexerit orbem.'' 

58.1 <* Savaa saltuaqne peimgrat»*' A. 4. 
72. Fd.baa<8altum.' 

54.] "FIoriferiB ut apes in aaltibos 
omnia limant»" Lucr. 8. 11. 'Metont 
florea' ia doubtlesa to be explained of col* 
Iccting tbe poUen, v. 38, tboogh the Yerb 
and uie epitbet 'pnrpureoa' make tbe 
ezpression a hold one. CoL (9. 14) how- 
ever foUows Virg., aa Kdghtley obeerrei. 
Sometbing perliapa ia attribntable to the 
cdlour of the language, wbich ia heighteoed 
80 as to identUy the beea with larger ani- 
mala, especially with men. ' Pn r xmreos,' 
£. 5. 88 note. 

55.] 'Leves' pointa partly to thcir 
being on the wing, partly, like * libant' 
and 'sunmia,' to the amallneaa of their 
draught. 'Hinc' gives the reaaon fae 
'metunt florea' and 'libant flnmina.' 
'NeMsio . . . ketae,' 1. 412. Here tbe 
words are rather ^fficult, aa they mmy 
refer either to the pleasure of coUecting 
the ^en (perhapa to tbe actual aense of 
physical sweetneas), or to the deligbt of 
rearing their young. 

56.] 'Progeniem nidosque' are doubt- 
lesa meant to be taken together (aee note 
on V. 17, and comp. 1. 414). 'Forent' 
ia probably to be taken in a wide aense, 
ezpreasing warmth aa well aa support (sce 
▼V. 42, 46), bee-bread being snppoaed to 
oontributo to both. 

57.] 'Flgunt' is read by a few MSS. 
(none of Kbbeck's), and admited by Cetda, 
aa a aort of anticipation of the comparison 
in VT. 170 fbll., wbich is indeed auggested 
by ' excudunt.' " Fmgendorum fkvorum " 
boweyer oocurs Cic. Off, 1. 4^ "cenun 
flngunt," Pliny 11. 6. 

5iB.] ' Hinc ' ia taken by Heyne to mean 
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Nare per aestatem liquidam suBpexeris agmen 
Obscuramque trahi vento mirabere nubem, 60 

Contemplator : aquas dulcis et frondea semper 
Tecta petunt. Huc tu iusaos adsperge sapores, 
Trita melisphylla et cerinthae ignobile gramen, 
Tinnitusque (de et Matris quate cymbala circum : 
Ipsae consident medicatia sedibus, ipsae 65 

Intima more suo sese in cunabula condent. 

Sin antem ad pngnam exierint— nam saepe duobus 



'alterwards' (comp. £. 4. 37, where it is 
axmilarly foUowed by *ubi iam'). Pro- 
bably however Keightley is right in ex- 
plaining it * on this acoount/ bc. their love 
of trees and water, as there appean to be 
a flort of parallel between w. 54» 55, and 
Y. 61. Amds, reoognizing tlie parallel, 
thinks that *imc' indicates the several 
atagea in the bees' occnpations. Ribbeck- 
adf^ta <hic' irom Fkd. There aeem« no 
reaaon for aupposing a referenoe in 'cayeia' 
to the seata in tbe theatre, aa the word is 
naed of cages, hen-ooope, &c, If any thing, 
there ma^ be an alloBion to beasts let loose 
froni their cagea. 

59.] * Aestatem liqnidam/ of the clear 
sammer sky, wbat is commonly regarded 
as time being spoken of as spacc. Comp. 
£. 9. 44^ « pnra sub nocte." ' Idqnidam ' 
also Boggests the notion of water, to agree 
with'nai«.' 

60.1 ' Trahi 'seems to signify not only 
Icngtfa, as in V. 557, bat agitation by tbe 
wind: see t. 9. *Nobem' is similarly 
osed A. 7. 705 of a fUght of birds in the 
air. 

61.] 'ContempUtor/ 1. 187. 

62.] * Huc,' on some tree towards which 
they niajube tending, and to which you 
wish to lare them. * lossos/ * those wmch 
joa will have been told,' i. e. which I am 
going to teil yoa. Heyne comp. v. 549, 
" monstratas exdtat aras." So also ** ae- 
qnore iono " A. 10. 444. Ribbeck reads 
' taasos,' from a coqj. of Reiske's, ' tansos,' 
sapported by y. &7. «Sapores' refers 
rather to the smell than to the taste, as 
the bninchea were to be rnbbed with the 
plants mentioned in the next line. « 

63.] ' Melisphyllum ' or " melissophyl- 
Ivan" in Lat. "aptastrnm" (though the two 
are apparently distinguisheid by Col. 9. 8), 
< bcdm.' ' Cerintha ' is nsually suppoeed to 
be the *' cerintha migor, L. ;" but Tenore 
asserts that this does not grow in the sonth 
of Italy, so that he in<mnes to identifV 
Yiig.'s pUmt with the " satureia thymbra ^' 



(▼. 31 note) or "s. capitata." 

64.] Another instance of Virg.'s magni- 
loqaence, carioosly oontrasting with oar 
ose of the key and warming-pan. The 
referenoe is to the mythologicai story 
which is indicated more fülly t. 150 foll. 
The ancients were divided on the qnes» 
tion whether the bees were frightened or 
pleased by the sonnd, Yarro (3. 16), Col. 
(9. 8. 12) holding the former opinion, 
which is acoepted by Lucan (9. 288, 289), 
FUny (11. 20) and the writer in Qeopon. 
(15. 3) the latter. Aristot. (H. A. 9. 40) 
says that they appear to be pleased, bat 
adds. Kirn fUmoi &8iy\oi' HXms tt iMoOawrWf 
KoX w6r*pow Si* ifioi^v roOro xoiovo'ty (as* 
semble after swarming) ^ 8iä ^ßov. 

65,66.] 'Medicatis sedibus,' on the 
branches so rnbbed. * Cnnabula ' probably 
refers to the hive to which the bees are to 
be transferred, as ' intima ' seems to show. 
If the referenoe to the branches were con- 
tinned, ^more soo' might point to their 
method of taking rest by dostering to- 
gether, *' pedibos per mntaa nexis " (A. 7. 
66), which woald accoont fbr * cnnabola.' 

67—87.] * When there are two kings in 
the hive there is a battle. First there 
are hoaise mormnrs, alarms as if of a 
trampet : then the bees form round their 
king, issne forth into the air, and the 
action begins, and kuts antil one or the 
other party Ib ronted. You may stop it 
however by sprinkling a tittle dust among 
the combatants.' 

67.] Yirg. eyidently intended to give 
directions as to what should be done by 
the bee-keeper in the case of a battle, as 
he has just now laid down a rule to meet 
the case of swarming; bat he strikes at 
once into a parenthesis which swells into a 
regulär description, forming a paragraph 
of itself, and we can only collect what the 
apodosis would bare bem from vv. 86, 87, 
and the following paragraph, where he re- 
tums from the beM to their owner. This 
irregakrity of stmctore^ as Forb. remarks» 
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Begibus incessit magno disoordia motu ; 

Gontinuoque animos volgi et trepidantia hello 

Corda licet longe praesciscere ; namque morantia 70 

Martius ille aeris raoci canor increpat, et vox 

Auditur fractos sonitus imitata tubarum ; 

Tum trepidae inter ae coeunt, pennisque ooroscant, 

Spiculaque exacuunt rostris» aptantque lacertos. 

Et circa regem atque ipsa ad praetoria denaae 7S 

MiBcentuTy magnisque yocant clamoribus hostem. 

Ergo ubi ver nactae sudum campoaque patentis, 

Erumpunt portis : concurritur aethere in alto ; 



bu doabtleM a dengn of its own, the poet 
throwin^ himMlf into tbe enthonasm of 
the tubject, and mipathizmg wiib bia 
lieroes. 'Sxierint' refen to wbat has 
been said previoiuly (v. 68, ftc.) aboui 
tbeir leaving tbe bive, ao tbat < ad pngnam' 
U empbatic» as ia ako sbown by its pod- 
tion. ' If it be fbr battle tbat tbey haye 
left tbe bive;' *if tbeur going out be for 
battW 

68.1 «Bepboa' ii doabtleas to be oon* 
nected witb < incesät,' m in Sali. Cat. 31» 
'* mnlieres, quibus . • . timor iABolitna inces- 
■erat" (si lectio oerta), and other paaaagei 
quoted in Kritz's note there. Otber reafoni 
TOT tbese oonflicti are assigned by ancient 
and modern aatborities bende tbe daima of 
rival monarcba, racb aa rivalry in getUng 
boney ^Pliny 11. 17) and actnal want» 
wben tiie inbabitanta of ooe bive will 
attack another (Ariatot. H. A. 9. 40), and 
if one nation loaea ita queen, tbe van- 
qoisbed will oombine witb tbe Tictora 
(London Bncyclopaedia, 'Apis')* ^^ 
error of tbe andenta in anppoaing tbe 
qneen bee to be a king ia well known. 

69.] «Trepidantia belle:' "alacritate 
pagnandi, non timore," Serr., rather a 
bdld expreasion, ao tbat in defnult of a 
parallel it aeema better to regard ' bello' 
aa datiTe witb Voaa. Comp. A. 7. 482» 
" belloque animoa acoendit agreatia.'' 

71.] * Canor ' occnra Leer. 4. 181, wbere 
it iB applied to tbe note of the avron. 

* Martina aeria canor ' ia ezplained by tbe 
nezt line to mean a aonnd «» of a tmmpet. 

* Ille ' aeema to mean ' well known to war- 
riora,' not 'well known to bee-keepera.' 
Thia noiae ha made by the beea not only 
wben preparing for a battle, bnt befbre 
awarming ont, &c. Varro (3. 16) aaya, 
*' Hique dncea oonficinnt quaedam ad 
Tocem ut imitatione tnbae, tnm id fbciont, 
com inter ae aigna belli et pacis habeant." 



72.1 'Fractoa' ezpraaaea the anooeaaiTe 
abort blaata of a trampet. 

78.1 For «tmn' FiaL haa «dum/ 'Co- 
raaco'^ia uaed witb an ablative^ like ^'mieo»" 
8. 84^ 489, to wbidi it ia eqnivalent m 
aenae. 8o Or. M. 4. 494» «• lingoaqiie 
ooruacant" (of aerpenta)» wbere anotbar 
reading ia "Ungnaa." 

74.] *Bo8tria,'probablyL({.««TX)ataronmi," 
Virg. ezpxeaaing bimaelf with inteartional 
or nnintentional inaccmacy, aa if Üie beea 
wonnded by tbeir bite (comp, "mombaa»" 
T. 287). The worda nng^t ah» mean 
'tbey abarpen tbeir atinga againat tbeir 
beaka,' wbich again wonld be a miataken 
atatement, aa Keigbtley aaya. 'Aptant,' 
'get in Order fbr action/ a word xather 
common in Virg. for putting^ od arma» 
A. 2. 672., 11. 8, &c 

76.] ' Praetoria,' properly tbe general's 
tent in the Roman army, aeema her« to 
mean the royal ceU» wbich wonld natnially 
be more sacred than eren tbe perBon of 
the monarch, aa being the abode of bis 
privacy. 

77.] ' Sudam/ more common^ an epi- 
thet of the aky, ia bere applied to tbe 



wbich it diatinguiahea from ' 
brifernm ver," 1. 313. Comp, "aeati 
liquidam " abore, ▼. 59. The beea avoid 
rain inatincürely, very few atragglera 
being canght in ahowen. 'Campoaqoe 
patentia,' A. 6. 552, of the gronnd deared 
for tilting, bere of tbe air, tbe battle-field 
of tbe b^ea, 'patentia' apparently mean- 
ing deared Arom atorma, like "caelo 
aperto" A. 1. 155, and tbe expraasion in 
y. 52 above, "caelom reclusit." 'Nactae' 
ia naed aa a finite verb, not aa a partidple, 
aa Heyne would have lt. Wagn. comp. 
3. 285, "nbi ooUectam robor Tireique 
refectae." 

78.] It ia difficnlt to dedda wbeifaer 
'aethere in alto ' bdonga to 'concurritor' 
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Fit somtus ; magnum mixtae glomerantar in orbem, 
Praecipitesque cadunt ; nan denaior aere grando, 80 

Nee de ooncussa tantum pluit ilice glandis. 
Ipsi per medias acies insignibua aus 
Ingentis animoe angnsto in pectore yersanty 
Usque adeo obnizi non oedere, dum gravis aut hos 
Aut hos Yersa fuga victor dare terga subegit. 85 

Hi motus animomm atque haec certamina tanta 
Polveris exigui iactu compressa quiescunU^ 
Yerum ubi doctores acie reYocayeris ambo. 



or to ' fit Bonitos/ either of which daiuet 
might stand well alone, the former as in 
Hör. 1 8. 1. 7, the latter as in v. 188 
below. Perhaps the fbrmer pnnetnation 
ia to be p referred, as more clearly differ« 
encing this ftom ordinarj cnoonntss«, as 
Virg. may have wished to do even while 
dcecribinff it in regulär military langusge. 

79.] ' Oibis' is not infreqoently nsed of 
a mass of men (Foroell. s. y.): here it 
«gnifies the 'mdlte' of the two annies. 

80.] It matters little whether a yerb 
aabstantiye be snpplied for «densior' or 

* ploit' from the next line. Sery. oppor- 
tanely remiuds ns that in the enooanters 
of bees slaycrs perish as well as slain. 

81.] Tlus Hne is apparently referred to 
by Yalerins IVobns in Cathol. (p. 1444 and 
1464 Putsch), when he says that Virg. 
iisea "haec glandis" as a nominatiye ; Pris« 
cian howeyer (6. 96, Keil) rightly connects 
*tantom glandis,' roa-ovror ßaXdt^v, thoogh 
he admits there is a doobt. 

82.] Wasn. makes a difficnlty here» 
becanse nothing has been specified to 
which < ipsi ' can be referred, anless it be 

* regem/ y. 75. Bot the whole paragraph 
tnms on the two riyal chieft (y. 68), wbo 
are fhrther pointed oot by the words 
' insignibvs ahs ' = " insignes alis " (comp. 
A. 5. 180 foll., where the Commanders are 
mentioned as distingnished flrom the rest 
by their aocontrements). Nor is there 
any thing harsh in ' per medias ades,' as 
the notion of moyement is eanly snpplied. 
Ribbeck oonneets ' per medias acies ' with 

* insignibns.' The Kai distincHon between 
the wings of the queens and those of the 
rcst is that the Ibrmer are shorter; bat 
Virg. can scarcely haye meant this. Col. 
howeyer (9. 10) says that the " reges " have 
wings •• pakri ooloris." 

83.] Viiv. may haye thonght, as Sery. 
«npposes, of Homer's description of Tydeos 
(0. 5. 801)» fUKpbs fikiß ri|r Zi/ius, &AAA 



f^XVrii* 'Versant' need be no more 
than a poetical eqaiyalent for 'habent/ 
bat it may also refer to the plans which 
the generab are snppoeed to form, like 
**animam per omnia versat," A. 4. 286 1 
"partis animum yenabat in omnis," ib. 
690. 

84.] 'Adeo' with 'dam/ as in Plant. 
Merc. 3. 4. 71, ib. prol. 76, cited by For- 
cell., who refers to other passages where 
" adeo donicnm," and " adeo osqne nt," Bie 
similarly nsed. <Aat hos,' 'aut hos 'are 
jdaced in the same way A. 10. 9, 10. The 
meaning seems to be neither king will giye 
way tili his anny is fairly ronted by main 
foroe. We might haye expected 'sab* 
egerit.' 

85.] 'Foga dare terga,' A. 12. 468. 
' Sob^t ' restored by Heins. fh>m mos! 
HSS. (all lUbbeck's) for ' coegit.' 

86.1 In this and the foUowkig line 
Virg.'s hamoor breaks out, relieving what 
woold otherwise be fblt to be mere ex- 
aggeration. The rhythm of the present 
Kne is evidently intonded to be ultra* 
heroic as well as the expression. 

87.1 So Varro 1. c, Püny 11. 17. Sery. 
says tnat the dost fKffhtens them as ap- 
parently prognosticatmg a storm, and a 
modern writer (Lond. Enoycl.)thinks that 
they probably mistake the dost for rain. 
' Qniescunt ' Med., ' qniesoent ' PaL Per* 
hapfr the present harmonizes better with 
the preceding description. 

88—102.] 'When they are dispersed, 
kill the worse of the two riyals. llie dis- 
tinction is eaay : one is bright, with gold 
spots on his boJy, the other cambrons and 
dingv. This difierence of raoe extends 
to the common bees, so that in Alling 
vonr hive yon should look out for the 
better sert, which will giye you saperior 
honey.' 

88.1 ' Reyocayeris :' whether by sprink- 
ling dost» or allowing the contest to haye 
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Deterior qui yisus, enm, ne prodigns obsit» 

Dede neci ; melior vacua sine regnet in aula. 90 

Alter erit macuIiB auro squalentibos ardens ; 

Nam duo sunt genera ; hie melior, insignis et ore. 

Et rutilis clarus squamis ; ille horridus alter 

Desidia latamque trahens inglorius alyum. 

Ut binae regum facies, ita corpora plebis. 9& 

Namque aliae turpes horrent, ceu pulvere ab alto 

Cum venit et sicco terram spuit ore viator 

Aridus ; elucent aliae et fiilgore coroscanty 

Ardentes auro et paribus Uta corpora guttis. 



ito natural end. Pal. baa 'ambok' Fhi. 
larg. mentioni both readinss. 

89.] «Deterior' is explained by vy. 92 
folL, 80 tbat it baa no referenoe to infe- 
rioritv in the oonteat. ' Prodigas ' ia ge- 
neralfy explained aa oppoaed to *' parcuf," 
oonaaining boney witbout makiüg any re- 
tnm, aa be ia not wanted aa a kmg : per- 
baps bowever it may mean ' auperflnoo«,' 
aa 'prodigua' ia nsed of tbinga lavis&ed 
prodigally. 

90.] «Dedened:' 8eeon3.480. In tbe 
next dauae 'vacua' ia emphatic» implying 
tbe removal of tbe rivaL ' Aula ' is not to 
be pressed, aa it evidenüy does not aignify 
eitber tbe bive, wbicb would not be 'vaeua,' 
or tbe royal cells, of wbicb eacfa monarcb 
wonld bave one. 

91.] He is beginning to distinguisb tbe 
two aa * alter . . . alter, wben be breaks off 
tbat be may do it more formally. ' Macn- 
Ub auro sqnalentibos,' spota rongb witb 
gold, apparently meaning tbat the spota 
seem to be laid on like scalea of gold: 
" tunicam sqnalentem auro»'* A. 10. 812. 
' Erit ' impliea tbat tbese two Tarieties will 
be fonnd to exist wben tbere baa been a 
battle, and tbis agrees aubetantially witb 
Varro 3. 16, " Praeterea nt aniniadvertat, 
ne regali plurea existant: inntileB enim 
finnt propter seditiones, et, nt quidam 
dicont» tria genera cum sint dncum in 
apibus, niger, ruber, yarins, ut Menecratea 
scribit duo, niger et varina ; qui ita, melior; 
ut expediat mellario, cum duo nnt eadem 
alvo, interficere nigrum, quem seit cum 
altero rege esse seditioeum et oorrumpere 
alvum, qnod ftiget aut cum multitudine 
fugetur." 

92.] ' Insignis et ore ' seems to refer to 
form, aa distinguisbed firom colonr. 

93.] ' Rutilu squamis ' = ' maculis auro 
aqualentibtts.' 'llle . . . alter,' 2. 397, 
wbere bowever 'bic' baa not preoeded. 



In introdndng tbe pleonasm bere, Virg. 
may bave meant to point not only to t£e 
previoua line, but to tbe unfiniabed 000- 
traat y. 91. ' Horridus doaidia' aeenia to 



expresa tbe sqnalor arising from inaction, 
ita bair rougb, Ac CoL (9. 10) distin- 
guishea tbe better sort as " leres ac sine 
pilo," from tbe worse, wbicb are " birsati." 

94.] ' Latam . • . alvurn :' witb an un- 
wieldy panncb, and slow in its moremeuts; 
oonsequently lesa adaptod to lead tbe 
swarm to yiotory or aucoeaaftil laboor 
('ingloriua'). So Aristot (H. A. 9. 4) 
makes tbe darker monarcb twiee the aae 
of tbe otber. 

96.] * Plebis :' Hdns. from Med. and all 
Bibbeck's MSS., as well as tbe better MSS. 
in Col. 9. 10, for tbe old reading 'gentis.' 
It sbould be remembered, though Viig. 
was not aware of tbe fact, tbat the queens 
are not only tbe monarcbs, but tbe parents 
of their snbjects. ' Binae ' seems to be tbe 
predicate. 

96.] 'Horrent' is explained by •hor- 
ridus,^ y. 93. From tbe words of CoL 1. c. 
" Nam deterior sordido sputo similis, tarn 
foedus quam pulvere . . . vuUor" it would 
seem aa if be doubted whetber the com- 
parison waa to tbe dusty trayeller or to 
bis spittle. Tbe oommantatora aeem to 
take tbe former yiew, but the latter ia not 
impossible, in spite of tbe barsbneas witb 
wbicb tbe simile would then be worded, as 
tbere would then besome point in < terram 
spuit,' wbicb otberwise is a needleasly 
offensiye detail. 'Alto;' tbe dust rinng 
as it were in a oolumn ; ** pulyere caelum 
Stare yident»" A. 12. 407. 

97.] ' Terram ' = "pulyerem," only witb 
a fhrther notion of solidity. 

99.] *Auro et guttis:^ dropa of gold. 
«Paribus,' Uke «paribus nodis," E. 5. 90, 
symmetrical. Virg., in bis loye of poetical 
Burplusage, bas lefb it doubtfnl whetber 
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Haec potior suboles ; hinc caeli tempore certo loo 

Dulcia mella premes^ nee tantmn dulcia, quantum 
Et liquida et duram Bacchi domitura saporem. 

At cum incerta volant caeloque ezamina ludunt^ 
Contemnuntque favos et frigida tecta relinquimt, 
Instabilis animos ludo prohibebis inani. I05 

Nee magnuB probibere labor : tu regibos alas 
Eripe ; non illis quisquam cunctantibus altam 
Ire iter aut castris audebit vollere signa. 
Inyitent croceis balantes floribos horti, 
Et castos furum atque avium cum falce saligna 1 10 



he meam *liU corpora' to be acc in 
constniction with ' ardentes ' or nom* in 
appontion to it. He seenw to have avoided 
sajing " Utae coxpora " partly for the 8ake 
of yariety, jpartly that be might not sepa- 
rate 'pariboa gnttb' pointedlv firom 
*aaro.' For a parallel caae of doubtful 
conatmction comp. A. 6. 496 (note). 

100.] < Caeli tempore.' lü^e " caeli men- 
aea " 1. 835, " caeU tempore " 8. 827. Tbe 
aeaaons meant are spring and automn, v. 
231. 

101.] 'Premes :' tbe boney being made to 
run tbroogb wicker work, before being put 
into jars, Col. 9. 16, Hör. £pod. 2. 1&. 
So perhaps y. 140 below. 'Nee tantum 
dulcia:' Virg. apparently meani not to 
diapara^ the sweetneas of tbe boney, 
otherwue be woold bardly have called it 
' dulcia ' in tbe first instance, bnt to extol 
ita deamesa and adaptability for mixing 
witb wine, so tbat we aball perbaps be 
rigbt in snppoaing bim to boyer between 
two modea of expreasion, "nee tantum 
dulda, sed liquida," and " non tarn dulcia 
quam liquida." lliis U9e of ' tantum ' for 
" tarn " witb acyecUves is not yery com- 
mon. 

102.] Tbe reference is to " mnlsuro," for 
wbicb see note on 1. 844^ and Dict. A. 
• yinum.' 

103—115.] 'If your bees are given to 
flying iar ratber tban working in tbebiye, 
tbe remedy is to clip tbeir cbieTs wings. 
Tbere sbould be a garden to attract tbem, 
and you sbould not grudge planting near 
tbe bive tbe berba and trees tbey like, nor 
yet tending and watering tbem. 

103.] * Incerta,' yaguely, witbout an 
object, as oppoaed to tbeir issuing fortb to 
collect boney. So ' ludunt,' of ezpatiating 
idly in tbe air, as explsined by y. 105. 

104.] 'Frigida:' opp. to tbe warmtb 



imparted to tbe biye by tbeir presenotf 
(" foyere " y. 48) and tbeir labour (" feryet 
opus," y. 169). 

105.] ' Instabilis animoe,' like «ov^or^wv 
hpviBmvt Sopb. Ant. 343. wbere tbere seems 
a mixture of rooral and pbysical ligbtneas. 
Comp, also Aristopb. Birds 169, Mpmwot 
6ppts iicrdßfiiiTOS, wrr6ii9¥ot, 'ArtK/utpros, 

106.] ' Tu ' giyes foroe to tbe preoept, 
as in 2. 241., 3. 163. In tbe former pas- 
sage, as bere, tbere may be a oontrast 
between buman labour and tbe natural 
result, ' do ^ou act tbua : nature will do 
tbe rest.' 'Alas eripe:' this is to be 
doue, according to Col. 9. 10, by first 
rubbing tbe band witb balm, wbicb will 
preyent the bees firom flying off. Didymua 
(in Geop. 15. 4) and Pliny (11. 17) speak 
merely of dipping the wings, wbicb is all 
tbat Virg. need baye meant, thougb Col. 
(9. 10) says " spoliandus est aUs." 

107.] 'Altum,' like 'caelo ludunt,' aa 
opp. to flying near tbe flowers. Tbe 
rbytbm and language of tbis and tbe next 
line are an ecbo of 1. 466, 457, " Non illa 
quisquam me nocte per altum Ire, neque a 
terra moneat oonyellere fVinem," thougb 
tbere is no similarity in tbe sulgect. 

106.1 'Vollere signa' may refer to a 
battle Uke tbat described aboye, wbicb the 
bee-keeper migbt wisb to preyent; but it 
seems simpler to suppose tbat be is merely 
speaking of an ordinazy fligbt in military 
terms. 

109.] Anotber way of keeping bees near 
tbe biye is to proyide a earden for tbem. 
' Croceis :' " coloured fand perfumed] 
flowers, tbe def. for tbe indef." (Keigbtley ) 

110.] 'Let tbere be a garden, plaoed 
under tbe guardiansbip of Priapus,' seems 
to mean, ' Let tbere be a regulär garden, 
complete in its appointmenti^' tbe ibllow- 
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HeUespontiaci serret tntela PriapL 
Ipee thymum pinosqae ferens de montibua altis 
Tecta serat late circum, cui talia curae ; 
Ipse labore manum duro terat, ipee feracis 
Figat humo plantas et amicos inriget imbris. 

Atque equidem, eztremo ni iam aub fine laborom 
Yela traham et terris festinem advertere proram, 
Forsitan et, pinguis bortoa qoae cura colendi 
Omaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Paesti, 



HS 



Ing yenet also directing that no laboor is 
to be 8pan3d. At the aame time the beee 
are of ooune meuit to share in the protec- 
tion extended to tlie garden, whatever that 
may haye been worth. The thieves might 
have an eye to the honey as well as to the 
finut, and the birds might carry off the bees, 
V. 16. ' Costoe ' here with a gen. of the 
thhag goarded againtt, like ^vXoir^ «eoirov. 
The 'faU laligna' was carried in the hand 
of the figure. Med. a m. p. has * frngnm ' 
for * ftirum.' 

111.] < HeUespontiaci :' comp. CatoU. 18, 

«Hone locnm tibi dedioo consecroqne, 

Priape, 
Qoa domas tna Lampsad est, qnaqne 

Silva, Priape, 
Kam te praecipue in snis urbibus colit 

ora 
Hellespontia, oeterit ostreosior oris." 

112.] ' Ipse' is meant to emphasiie the 
importance of the direction given, and to 
keep np the general tone of the Qeorgics, 
enfbrcing the necessity of personal labour, 
and the dignitv arising (rom it. ^ So 'de 
montibns altis,' a piotore perhaps intended 
to remind na of the arriinal of Penena the 
riyer god at the wedding of Peleoa and 
Thetis (CatnlL 62 (64). 286 IbU.;) with 
trees plncked np by the roots, which he 
plante roond the bridal dwelling. Comp, 
alao 1. 20. For the pine on äe monn« 
taina see A. 6. 44d, for the pine in the 
garden £. 7. 65, and below, ▼. 141. 

113.1 Fal. haa ' circnm Ute.' 

114.J Forb. comp. Lucr. 6. 1359 ibll., 
"Atque ipn pariter dumm sufferre laborem, 
Atque opere in duro durarent membra 
manusque." ' Feracis pUintas,' 2. 79. 

115.] 'Inriget imbns:' like "quietem 
inrigat," A. 1. 691. Keightley, comparing 
Col. 10. 147, " Primitüa pUintae modiooa 
tum praebeat imbria Sediüua inrorana oli- 
tor," arguea that the watering-pota of the 



andenta had probably roeea Uke oora. 

116>-148.] 'Were my apaoe leas oon- 
fined, I would gladly treat gardena as a 
separate brauch of my anbject, telfing of the 
cultivatioo of roaea, of eiMÜT« and pariley, 
of gooxda, of narciaaua and aeanüius, of 
|yy and myrtle. I remember aeeing an old 
man in southem Italy, who had tumed an 
otherwiae impracticable apot into a garden, 
reartng hia herba and flowera, as happy as a 
princei and liying on hia prodnee. Kvery 
thing waa in aeaaon with him, nay, he woold 
anticipate the aeaaon : hia honey waa ready 
the ftrst : the blosaoma on hia treea all came 
to fruit : his largest treea were tranaplanted 
with snccess. But I must leave the theme 
to other pena.* A graoefbl interpoaitioD» 
aketohing the plan for what might bare 
been a flfth Qeofgic, and oonnecting the 
auljeot with hia own personal ohnnra- 
tiona. 

116.] He recura to the metaphor of 2. 
41 foll. * Bquidem ' refera to the preoept 
iuat given. <Aa I reoommend the bw- 
keeper to cultivate ilowers, I ahonld my- 
self write on the anlgect.' 

117.] 'Trahere,' of furling the saiK 
Uke " oontrahere." For the conAiaion of 
tenses, * traham . . . canerem,' Forb. oorap. 
Tibnll. 1. a 22, "et ihceiet, si non aen 
repulsa sonent." The force of the Dreseot 
seems to be to bring out more vividly tbe 
danse containing um oondition, by repre* 
senting the conditioned action as having 
antidpated that on whidi it dependa, and 
ao bdng prevented when it haa already 
begun. 

118.] < Colendi ' ia almoat pleonaatic. 
Virg. probably intended to oomlune the 
phrasea * quae cura hortoa omaret ' (comp, 
"omni cura omabat" A. 7. 488), and 
"quae esset cura hortorum odendorum," or 
" bortis oolendia." 

119.] The rosaries of Paeatnm are a 
oommonplace among the Latin poeta. Ov. 
M. 15. 708, Prop. 5. 5. 61. Tenore, quoted 
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Quoque modo potis gauderent intiba rivis 120 

Et Tirides apio ripae, tortusque per herbam 
Gresceret in yentrem cucumis ; nee sera comantem 
NarcisBum aut flexi tacuissem vimen acanthi 
Pallentisque hederas et amantis litora myrtos. 
Kamque sub Oebaliae memini me tumbus altis, 125 

Qua niger humectat flayentia culta Galaesus, 
Coryciimi vidisae senem, cui pauca relicti 



by KeighÜey, aays ihat as he has never 
met with any twioe»blowio^ roMs in the 
cxnmtry Tonnd Pftertam, it u probably of 
cnlÜTated roieB that Virg. speaks. <Ro- 
aaria ' may depend eitb^r on * ornaret ' or 
on ' canezem.' 

120.] 'Intil»' here is not snocoTj, 
a^i^s i^irpia, as in 1. 120, bat endive, ff'4pis 
ttnwfvrii, as being a garden plant. 

121.] 'Apio,' E. 6. 68. The endive re- 
joicea in the water it drinks, the banks of 
the stream rejoice in the parsley. Wand, 
comp. 2. 112, " litora mjiietb laetinima." 
'Tortoa per herbam/ winding along the 
graaa. from this and fiom 'cresoeret in 
Tentrem' Tenore Qn Keightley) ropposea 
that Virg. rcferi not to the common ca- 
cnmber, bot to the *' oocomero serpentino/' 
which is twioe its length, has a crooked 
neck and swollen beUy, and tastes like 
the melon. Tirs., it shonld be observed, 
does not talk of growing the 'cncomis' 
amid the grass, bat of its spreading so fiir 
from the place where the root is as to 
ramble any where beyond bonnds. 

122.1 With * creaceret in ventrem' Forb. 
comp. Öt. M. 2. 479, " crescere in nngaes," 
of Callisto's hands in her transfbrmation 
into a bear; ib. 6. 547, " inqae capat eres- 
dt," of Ascalaphos when changed into an 
owl. 'Sera comantem:' in a favoarable 
cUmate the narcissos flowers aboat the 
aotomnal eqninox: ßvrk iipterovpor . . • 
icfld irf pl WntuplQ», Theophr. H. P. 6. 6. 

123.] Comp. E. 3. 46 (note), "moUi 
acantho." 

124.] 'PyUentisqae hederas,' E. 3. 39 
note. ' Amantis litora myrtos,' 2. 112, 113. 

125.] 'Oebaliae,' a name of Laoonia, 
nsoally derived from a my thical Ung Oeba- 
las, is pYen here, as in Claad. Prob, et OL 
Cons. SsOf to Tarentam, which was foonded 
by a Laconian colony. There is however 
considerable doabt aboat the reading, as 
' arcis' is foand for ' altts ' in PaL and an 
erasare in one of Bibbeck's cnrsives, as 
well as in aqaotation in Arosianos Messias 
(p. 216 Lindemann), and was probably 



read by Fhilarg. and Fh>bas, while Ood. 
has the second and third letters of ' altii ' 
in an erasare. 'Oebaliae arcis' woold 
then be the dtadel of Tarentam, an ex- 
pression more in keeping with the ordinary 
limits of Vtrgplian licence. Branck and 
Hevne introdnced this reading, and Rib- 
beck recalls it. Bat as 'altis' is read by 
Med. (which originally had 'aat is'), firagm. 
Vat., and most MSS., and sapported by 
Senr., not to mention other anthorities, it 
seems safest to retain it, thoogh it might 
have been introdnoed tnm. sach passagea 
as 4. 10. 121. 

126.] 'Niger:' "Thoogh the ooone of 
the Ofdaesas is short, it is of some depth, 
and its waters are dear : henoe he calls it 
' dark,' in Opposition probably to the " fla- 
vas" libris, and other rivers of Italy 
which were osaally tarbid " (Keightley). A 
oontrast is of course intended between 
'nigtr' and 'flaventia.' Some of the old 
editions read ' piger,' from a oorrection of 
Scopa. Propertios apparently refers to this 
passage, 3. 26. 67, where he describes 
Virg. himself as prodadng bis Edogoes 
" ambrosi sabter pineta Qalaesi," aa epi- 
thet which may partiallyaoooant for 'niger' 
here, thoogh Forb. thinks otberwise. 

127.] ' Corydom ' ttom. Corycos in CS- 
lida, which was famoos for saffitm (Hör. 
2 S. 4. 68), as Cilida was for the art 
of gardening (" Cilicom pomaria," Mart. 8. 
14. 1). This old man may have been a 
freedman, or one of the älidan |nratcs 
whom Pompey transplanted into Calabria 

SSuet. ap. Serv.). ' Kelicti,' not inherited 
Burm.), which MCoald not agree with the 
old man's being from Cilicia, bat land on- 
appropriated, not markodoat in the assign- 
ments, dther from its ondesirableness, as 
here, or for some other rcason. Forb. re- 
fers to Frontin. de limit. p. 42, Qoes., and 
qaotes Cic. Agr. 1. 1, " Utram tandcm 
hanc silvam in relictis possessionilras, an in 
censoram pascois invenisUs?" where see 
liong'snote. 
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lugera ruris erant, nee fertiliB illa iavencis, 

Nee peeori opportima seges, nee eommoda Bacche. 

nie rarum tarnen in dumis olus albaque eircum 130 

Lilia yerbenasque premens vescomque papaver, 

Begum aequabat opes animis, seraque reyertens 

Nocte domum dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis. 

Primus vere rosam atque autumno carpere poma. 

Et cum tristis hiemps etiamnum frigore saxa 135 

Rumperet et glacie cursus frenaret aquarum. 



128.] Contrast 2. 221 ibll., which ITir^. 
may bave had in mind, and for the general 
characteriflticB of the ooontry about Taren- 
tam, ib. 197. * Fertilis ittvends ' ia perhaps 
to be explained like Hör. 2 Od. 15. 8» 
"olivetifl . . . Fertilibus domino priori," 
3'ieldingf produoe to or ander; bat 'ia- 
vencis' mav be virtaally eqaivalent to 
"arando" (bb Heyne takes it, though ap< 
parently regarding it as an ablative, ex- 
plaining it ' iavencoram labore, aratione'), 

* froitfod fbr parpoees of ploagbing.' 

129.] ' Commoda/ if not 'opportana,' 
may be transferred ftx)m baman qaalities : 
eee on 2. 223, " facilem peoori et patientem 
vonieris und." ' Seges ' is equiüly appli- 
cable to land Bown and land mtended fbr 
flowing. Here it will mean the latter, 
being applied properly to 'invencis' and 

* Baccbo * aa com-land and vineyard, im- 
properW to 'peeori,' as pastare-land. 
tüboeck however reada ' Cereri opportana,' 
from a conj. of Salmarius. For the apti- 
tade of the neighboarhood of Tarentam in 
general for pastarage and vinea see Hör. 
2 Od. 6. 10, 18. 

180.] 'Hie' seems to be the pronoun 
rather than the adverb. ' Ramm :' " pane- 
tile " (pango), Serv. ; * planted in rows or 
drills/ Keightley . ' In damis ' is probably 
an cxaggerated expression, showing the 
tendency of the soll against which he had 
to struggle. ' Olus ' is the garden-plants 
that were ased for Ibod, ' ganlen-stufT' in 
the langnage of oar peasantry (Keightley). 
'Circam,' ronnd the beds of garden-stuiT 
(Heyne). 

131.] < Verbenas,' E. 8. 65, perhaps used 
here speciaDy of vervain, as in Pliny 25. 9. 
It would then be planted for the sake of 
the becs (Heyne), and also ibr medicinal 
parposes (Martyn). 'Premens,' 2. 346 
note. ' Vescura :' see on 3. 175. Tlie re- 
fcrence here is probably to the smallness of 
the poppy's seeds. 

132.J * Animis,' the readingofthe great 
miyority of MSS., iuclading all Ribb^k's, 



thongh in one cardve ' is ' is written over 
an eraanre, shonld be retüned, «a againat 
' animo,' the senae b^g. not, aa Wagn. 
aappoaes, ' he matched in his own Imagi- 
nation the wealthof kings' = be tbo>ogfat 
himself as rieh as a Hng, bat ' he mat<£ed 
the wealth of kings hy hia apirit' (fbr 
'aeqnare' with abl. eee A. 3. 671, and 
probably A. 2. 362), L e. he was aa prood 
of his riches as a king, or bis apirit was as 
high as if he had a king's wealth (Hör. 
2 Od. 10. 20, "rebos an^ostb uiimosus 
atqae Fortis appare"). Ladewig keeps 
' animis,' bat conuects it, very unnatorally, 
with ' regam,' ' he thougfat hia wealth as 
great as the pride of kings^' I. e. as that 
which kings are proad of. 

133.1 •Dapibus inempüs' is imitatod 
by or Rom Hör. Epod. 2. 48, "dapes in- 
emptaa apparet." 'Onerabat' b to be 
noted, as expresdng the abnndanoe of the 
produoe. 

134.] The infin. is not histarical, as 
Heyne and Forb. take it, bat depends on 
'primus,' as in Sil. 1. 160 (qnoted by 
Foroell.), " Primus inire manu, postremoi 
ponere Hartem." 

135.] ' Etiamnum ' is restored by Wagn. 
(Vom Med., Pd., and originally Und., for 
'etiam nunc' Various acooanta aregiven 
of the distinction between them : Wagn. 
thinks 'etiam nunc' refers to present, 
'etiam num' to past time : Forb., fbUow* 
ing Kritz, on Saft. Cat. 2. 1, says Üiat m 
' etiam num ' the stress is laid on ' etiam,' 
'num' bdng enclitic, while in 'etiam 
nunc ' both words bave their proper ftirce; 
an explauation which, thongh advanced 
agninst Wagn.'s, seems virtuaily coincident 
with it ; while Hand, TorseU. 2. 580 foll.. 
considers them to be used indiscrimi- 
nately. 

136.] 'Ruwparet:* Voss. comp. Afran. 
(fr. Epistala) v. 106, "silices com findit 
gelus." Virg. is thinking rather of the 
effect of the cold in other places than at 
Tarentum, where the winter waa unusuaJly 
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nie comam mollis iam tondebat hyacinthi, 
Aestatem increpitans seram zephyrosque morantis. 
Ergo apibuB fetis idem atque examine multo 
Primus abondare et spumantia cogere pressis 
Mella favis ; illi tiliae atque uberrima pinus ; 
Quotque in flore novo pomis se fertilis arbos 
Induerat, totidem autumno matura tenebat. 
nie etiam seras in versum distulit ulmos 
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mild (Hör. 2 Od. 6. 17), M Eeigbtlej ob- 
serves. ' Qlacie . . . aquamm :' Genn. comp. 
Lacr. 6. 530, "£t vis magna geli, mag- 
nam dämmen aqnarum, £t mora, quae 
flnvios punm reftvnat enntis." 

137.1 The old reading, found in two of 
RibbecK's cnruYes, though in one of them 
' byaciuthi ' is a seoond reading, was ' iam 
tum tondebat acanthi,' whicb woald hardly 
mit the sense tbe < acanthos ' being " sem- 
per frondens'' (2. 119), whereas the point 
here is tbat the old man got bis plaiit to 
flower before the season. This was pointed 
out by Hevne, who restored ' iam tondebat 
hyacinthi' fivm Med. and some others, 
a reading previoosly maintüned by Achilles 
Tatius. Pkü. has *iam tum/ though re- 
tuning 'hya<nnthi/ and so Qud., where 
'tum' is inserted above 'iam tnndebat' 
(ric), a speUing which may perhaps help 
to account for the Insertion, though sup- 
posed metrical reasons and the variety of 
ways of spelling ' hyacinthi,' which appears 
in on« of Ribbeck's cursives as ' iachinti ' 
or ' iachinthi,' donbtless oontributed to pro- 
duce the preHeynian reading. The com- 
mentators explain 'comam' of the flower 
and ' tondebat ' of gathering (" nunc violas 
tondere mann" Prop. 4. 13. 29). 

138.] ' Tannting the spring for its lazi- 
ness,' as a master might a dilatory senrant, 
whose work he had been obliged to do 
himself. 

139.] < Fetis ' may be «ther pregnant or 
just delivered (see on E. 1. 50). Either 
way the sense is the same, the old man 
baving a swarm of young bees before bis 
neighbours, and either way Virg. is incon- 
sistent with what he says afterwards of tbe 
generation of bees. ' Examine multo ' is 
ezplained by ' fetis.' "Pal, has < idemqne.' 

140.] 'Pressis favis' wonld naturally 
denote squeezing the combs: bnt the re- 
ference may be to straining the honey, y. 
101. 'Coeere'T. 231. 

141.J The lime-treo is known to be a 
favonnte with bees: Col. (9. 4) recom- 
mends it among other treee, as also the 
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pme. For ' tiliae ' Med. gives ' tilia,' which 
hardly seems worth adopting on it« single 
authority. < Uberrima ' might refer either 
to the luxuriance of the individual trees, 
or to the numbers in which they grew; 
but the use of the sing, seems to point 
rather to the latter. Fhilarff. says that 
Virg. left a choice of two readmgs, < pinus' 
and 'tinus/ the latter being a kmd of 
wild bay-tree. 

142, 143.] It seems more idiomatic to 
take ' in flore novo ' of the tree than of its 
fruit. 'Matura' aocordingly will belong 
to 'arbos,' not to 'poma,' the tree being 
called ripe in respect of its fruit. ' Tene- 
bat ' means ' retsAued,' ' kept possession of»' 
not a Single blossom being lost, but all 
tuming to fruit in due time. The author 
of the reading ' legebat,' which appears in 
one MS., meant the old man to be the sub- 
ject of the verb, understanding < matura ' 
as an acc The tree is said 'induere se 
pomis,' the fruit being renrded as there 
potentially, that the reader may under- 
stand that the promise was fully given and 
fully redeemed. At the same time 'in 
flore noTo' senres to explain in what sense 
' poma ' is used, whUe it also is yirtually 
equivalent to " vere novo," and so answers 
to ' autumno ' as well as to ' matura.' 

144.] 'Difiero' as applied to treee, 
plants, &c. means to plant out, implying a 
removal from a confined spaoe, such as a 
nursery garden, to a more open one where 
there is room for growing. Thns it is virtu- 
ally synonymous with " transfero," though 
in strictness it haf a different sense. See 
Col. 11. 3, where the word freouently re- 
curs, and comp, the use of "aigero" Q. 
2. 54, 267. Hence it appears that Serv. 
and Philarg. are right with Martyn and 
others against Wagn. and Porb. in under- 
standing Virg. to be speaking of trans- 
plantation here, a sense which accords 
admirably with the epitheta attached to 
the several trees, 'seras,' 'eduram,' *iam 
pruna ferenti»/ 'iam ministrantem,' &c. 
The peculiarity was that he could reiuove 
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Eduramque pinim et spinös iam pnma ferentis 
lamque ministrantem platanum potantibuB umbrafl. 
Yerum haec ipse equidem spatiis exclusus iniquis 
Praetereo atque aliis poat me memoranda relinquo. 
Nunc age, naturas apibus quas luppiter ipse 
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trees and plant them oot when they bad 
arriyed at maturity, from which we may 
infer that in such cases they had been 
transplanted once abready. Wagn.'s ob- 
jection tbat we want to know not wbat 
the old man did bat wbat be bad is friiro- 
lovLS, as the ibrtner impliea tbe bitter and 
rametbing^ moro, and bis doings bare been 
already spoken of w, 133, 137, wbile tbe 
connter interpretation, wbicb takes 'dis- 
tnlit ' = " diktas babnit/' and mipposes tbe 
ineaning to be tbat tbe gardener tiad trees 
in bis garden agivcd at matnrity wbicb 
be bad planted in bis yontb, by no means 
oomes up to tbe studied force of tbe poet's 
expressions. (Wagn. apparently now fol- 
k)ws tbe ordinary explanation, rendering 
'seras' "qnas in aliud solum transferre 
semm esse videri posset aliis.") ' In ver- 
■um* = "in ordinem/' like "versu" A. 
6. 119, qnoted by Senr. * Versus ' is said 
to be properly a fiirrow, '*a yertendo 
aratro/'^wbence it comes to be nsed of a 
written line. In two of its senses at any 
rate it answers to vrtxot, 

145.] 'Spinoe:' wbetber tbe 'spinus' 
is tbe tbom, or, as Martyn takes it, tbe 
^ plnm-tree, and if tbe former, wbetber tbe 
*pmna' are sloes, or plnms engntfted on 
it, seem to be doubtföl points. Pal. bas 
♦ spinus/ 

146.] So Or. (M. 10. 95) calls tbe pkne- 
tpee"genialis." 

147.4 Cic. 8 Verr. 1. 66 bas "angnstiis 
tempons excluduntnr" of persons pre- 
vented from dmng a tbing by tbe short 
time allowed, and Caesar B. O. 7. 11 says, 
"diei tempore exclusus, in postemm op- 
pugnationem differt." In tbe saroe way 
Virg. here complains of being cut offby tbe 
narrowness of bis limits from dilating or 
oxpatiating. " Spatio iniquo " oocnrs A. 5. 
8(ä of sailing, so tbat we need not suppose 
tbe metapbor of the chariot-race to be re- 
tumed, unless tbe plural be tbougbt to 
make a difference. 'Iniquns' here of in- 
jnstice by defect, as in 1. 164 of injustice 
by excess. 

148.] Tbe reading here is not quite cor- 
tün, some MäS., induding one of Rib- 
beck's cnrsires, thougb in an erasure, 
ffiving ' post me memoranda,' others ' post 
haec memoranda,' others < post commemo- 
nmda,' wbicb was adopted by tbe older 



editors ; others again, includinff Med., Vwl^ 
and Qnd., *post memoranda? It scems 
probable tbat tbe first is right, as 'me' 
migbt easily slip out bcfbre * memoranda,' 
and those who had tbe imperfect text be- 
fore them would supply tbe missing word 
**ex ingenio." The reference in ÜaL 10 
praef. proves nothing, except that be read 
* memoranda,' not ' commemoranda.' Serr. 
says tbat in 'aliis' Virg. pointed to Gar- 
gilius Martialis, who bowever is qnoted bt 
no earlier writer than PEÜladius, ao tbat, 
as Martyn remarks, be can bardly have 
been intended unless Virg. were prophet 
as well as poet. The task was undertakeo 
by Columella, who accordingly wrote the 
tenth book of bis De Re Rustica in Terse, 
at the instance, as be teils us, of bis ftiesid 
Silvinus ; but thougb bis proae often nras 
into poetical pbraseology, bis poetry is apt 
to be prosaic. A later writer, the Jesuit 
Rapin, made a similar attempt at greater 
length, and so far as can be jndged from a 
qnotation in Martyn's notc, with greater 
success, thougb ffeyne, alter mentioning 
Columella with apparent respect, sayi, 
" Nam Rapini hac de re insipidum opus in 
bunc censum non venit." (Mr. HaOam, 
Literature of Europe, vol. 3, pp. 481, 483, 
judges very iavourably of Rapin's woii.) 
Fliny (14, prooem.) intimstes that tbe real 
reason wby Virg. did not write on flowers 
was the humbleness of tbe snbject; but 
tbis seems a mere arbitrarr gneaa. It is 
at least as likely that he tnougfat a ruial 
poem could not be extended beyond fbnr 
books without weariuess to bimself and 
bis readers, or that be recoiled from tbe 
diflSculty of minute botanical deacription. 
A model he might apparently have found 
in Nicander: aee Introduction to the 
Qeorgics. 

149—169.] <The nature and habits of 
bees are unique — a privilege wbicb Üiey 
owe to their ancient seirices to Jupiter. 
With them, and vrith them alone, the 
Community is eveiy tbing. Henoe tbeir 
division of labour, some seeking fbod 
abroad, some at bome making oombs, some 
training tbe younff, some storing boney, 
some keeping watdi, some taking in bnr- 
dens, some expelUng drones — all working 
to one end.' 

149.] ' Kanc age :' a Lucretian formnla 
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Addidit expediam, pro qua mercede, caaoros I50 

Curetum sonitus crepitantiaque aera secutae, 
Dictaeo caeli regem pavere sub antro. 
Solae communis natos, conaortia tecta 
Urbis habent, magnisque agitant sub legibus aevum, 
Et patriam solae et certos novere penatis, 155 

Venturaeque biemis memores aestate laborem 
Experiuntur et in medium quaesita reponunt. 



of transition (e. g. 1. 265, 921). < Xatara :' 
of the natnnd Constitution, as in Cic. ad 
Q. F. 2. 16, "quos situs, qua« natnras re- 
rnm et locoram," ao that it \a yirtually 
equivaleot to " indolea/' " mores," or " in- 
genium." The plural is probably used be- 
cause the woTd is meant to be taken dis- 
tribntively, as in the passage just cited, 
thongh from Cic. N. D. 2. 57, <« qaod bis 
nataris rehitus ampliftcatus sonus,'' it 
woald seem that it might ezpress natural 
qnalities, as predicated of any one bee. 
'Ipse:' seeon 1. 121. 

150.1 'Addidit' need mean no more 
than *' indidit ;" it seems however from the 
contezt to be used in our sense of ' add,' as 
if the bees had not had their nature ori- 
ginally, bnt recdvrd it afterwards as wages. 
So "▼ims serpentibns addidit'' (1. 129). 
' Natura«' is the object of 'expediam/ 
'quas' being simply relative, not quasi* 
interrogative, which accounta fbr the indi- 
cative 'addidit.' On 'pro qua mercede,' 
for which in more nmple writing we should 
have had "mercedem, propter quod pave- 
rant," or something of the kind, Keightley 
well remarks, " He makes the bees, like 
men, with whom all throngh he aasimilates 
them, to labour with a view to the re- 
ward, instead of the reward b^ng a thing 
of which they had no previous conoeption, 
and which was given in oonsequence of 
their labours." 

151.] Tlie Story is told by Callimachus, 
Hymn to Zeus, v. 50, and is referred to 
by Col. 9. 2, who, in discussing the orig^n 
of bees, says "An, ut Euemcrus poeta 
didt, crabronibus et sole genitas apes, 
quas nymphae Phmonides educaverunt, 
moz Dictaeo specu Jovis exstitiase nutrices, 
casque pabula mnnere dei sortitaA, quibus 
ipsae parvum educaverant alumuum." As 
in the next sentence he talks of Virg.'s 
allurion to the story, it seems possible that 
the words "pabula munere dei sortitas" 
may be founded on a misunderstanding of 
the present passage ; bnt the loss of Bue- 
merufl' work will not allow us to speak 
with certiunty. For the ' Curetum sonitua' 



See Lucr. 2. 629 foU., who gives a different, 
bat not inoonaistent account of the sound, 
as intended to drown the cries of the Infant 
Jupiter. So Hygin. Fab. 1S2. For the 
effect on the be^ see v. 64 above. The 
Office of feeding Jupiter was by other» 
attributed to cbves, which carried him 
ambrosia, and were aa a reward tumed 
into Stars, the Pleiades. See Od. 12. 63, 
and the commentators there. 

158.] The reference is to a oommunity 
of children, like that desired by Pkto in 
bis Rcpublic, to which Serv. appositely 
refers. This is accounted for by the fact 
that the ordinary bees are not parents, aa 
will be Seen below. Wagn. restores the 
form ' natoe' for 'gnatoa' iVom Med. a m. 
sec. and the rest of Ribbeck's MSS. ' Con- 
sortia tecta urbis' seems to mean dwellinga 
united into a city, the latter being the 
emphatic word. Technically 'oonsortes' 
mean oo-hcirs (Festus s. w. ' disertiones/ 
'sors'), though Mr. Longthinks they were 
so called when they did not divide the 
"hereditas" but kept it in common. 
Keightley observra that Virg. in bis anziety 
to exalt the bees must have forgotten 
the ants, which the ancients, though erro- 
neouflly, thought no less examples of social 
prudence. See on 1. 186. 

154.] 'Magnis,' ornamental, like rAw 
fi9yd\tnf etfffjMif Soph. Ant. 797, "mag- 
num fas nefasque" Hör. Epod. 5. 87. 
*They live under the mi^esty of law.' 
"Agitare aevum," A. 10. 235. See on 2. 
527 above. Fial. omits ' que.' 

155.] "Certi penatea," A. 8. 89, Hke 
"certa domus" A. 6. 672. Thus 'no 
vere' is more than a mere synonym of 
"habuere," like "norunt" A. 6. 641. ap 
parently including both the recognition 
of the principle of patriotism and domestie 
life, and familiarity with the things them- 
selves. 

156.] 'Hiemis memores,' A. 4. 403. 

157.] 'In medium:' apparently with 
'quaesita,' as 1. 127 wonld seem to show, 
though it migtit also be constructed with 
' reponunt.' 

2 
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Namque aliae yictu invigilant et foedere pacto 

Exercentur agris ; pars intra saepta domorum 

Narciflsi lacrimam et lentum de cortice gluten 160 

Prima favis ponunt fimdamina, deinde tenacis 

Suspendunt ceras ; aliae spem gentis adultos 

Educunt fetus ; aliae purissima mella 

Stipant et liquide distendont nectare cellas. 

Sunty qiiibus ad portas cecidit custodia sorti, 165 

Inque vicem speculantur aquas et nubila caeli, 

Aut onera accipiunt yenientum, aut agmine facto 



158/] So Arlatot. H. A. 9. 40, St^pifrra« 

ml 8^ rh fiiKt, al V ipiBhniv «flu al il\p 
wKirrown Kfipia, td 8i C8«f» ^poww 
t/t robs Kvrrdpovs nal /Kryr^ovo'i r^ ^^Airi, 
al V in^ 'p70>' fyx^'''''^ 1^6 division of 
Uboor 18 of ooune a deur proof of a com- 
mon purpoae, oonsciooaly or unoonscioiuly 
lealized. So «foedere pacto.' "Vemita 
invigilant," A. 9. 602. 

159.] 'Exercentur agris,' Hke "exer- 
oentar eqnis," A. 7. 163, exoept that the 
ablative here eeems to be locaL ' Saepta 
domorum,' like "tuta domorum," A. 11. 
882. So perhaps " tecta domorum," A. a 
98., 12. 132. See Madv. § 284s obs. 6, who 
rightly observes that the neuter in such 
expreenona ia sometimes used partitively, 
Bometimea denotes the quality, if indeed it 
18 not better to say genenüly that the 
ahades of meaning are nearly aa variona a8 
in the other uaes of the gcnitive after a 
Bubetantive. 

160.1 See on y. 39. * Lacrimam' i8 
used like Sdicpvov in Aristot., there qnoted, 
of that which exudes from flowers, as in 
Fliny 11. 6., 21. 5., 23 prooem., of the 
exudations of trees, lilies, and vines. Fliny 
1. c and Theophr. Caus. PI. 1. 4 (referred 
to by Koightley) aasert that lilies are pro- 
pagated by these tears. There may be 
also a reference, as Senr. and Cerda think, 
to the fate of the mythological Nardssus. 
Martyn oompares Mllton's "daffodilUcs 
fill their cups with tears," where bowever 
the tears, if not a mere development of the 
image of the cup, may refer to rain or 
dew. 

161.] ' Fundamen ' is a variety for " fhn- 
damentum," like "augmen" for "aug- 
mentom," &c. It is twice used by Ovid. 

162.] < Suspendunt :' *< This term is pro- 
perlv used ; for bees commenco their work 
in the top of the hive" (Sheridan). The 
latter put of this line, the two which 
follow, and vv. 167 — 169, are repeated 



with two or three slight changea A. 1. 
431 foU. 

163. J ' Educunt,' lead out, teadi to flj, 
to gather honey, &c It can bardly be, 
as Heyne nnderstands it, to lead out 
swarms (Eeightley). Senr. explains it 
" edncendo adultoa fiidunt," which wouid 
be quite poasible in iteelf ; but the context 
Beems to point to some single act ratber 
than to a long-oontinued prooeaa. 

164.] The honey is called < nectar/ like 
the sweet wine £. 6. 71. 

165.1 <Sorti' 18 probably the archüc 
form of the ablative, like " parti," " ruri,'* 
&c^ as " sorti evenisset " is qooted from 
Livy 29. 20, "sorti victus" from Flaut 
Gas. 2. 7. 6. Otherwiae, as Heyne re- 
marks, it might veir well be the datire, 
* as their charge.' Cexda finds &ult with 
the Word, which of course cannot atrictiy 
be applied to the bees, alleging that the 
Roman sentinels were not appointed bj 
lot, but sucoeeded by rotation ; but Emm. 
shows in reply that both principles were 
observed. If Virg. has any distinct mean« 
ing, he may probably intend that the 
sentry-work falls by lot to the dass, but U 
taken in tum by the individuala ('in 
vicem'). There may bowever be a dis- 
tinction intended between the *' custodes," 
who watch against enemies (such as those 
mentioned vv. 13 foll.), and the " specula- 
tores," who look out ror showera, perhaps 
flying abroad for the purpose. 

166.] See v. 191. The bees alwmys con- 
trive to avoid rain, scaroely any of them 
being ever caught in a shower, unleas from 
some accidentiu disablement (Lond. Knc). 
'Aquas' with *caeli,' like "aquac cae- 
lestis," Hör. 3 Od. 10. 19, 2 £p. 1. 135. 
Aristot. 1. c. says wpayipv<ncova-i 8^ mü 
Xct/Acvi^a Kai 08«p al fi^Xirrcu. 

167.] Virg. may mean, as Kdghtley 
thinks, that the sentineU have alx> tbc 
Charge of receiving Ute burdens and driving 
away the dronea ; but this looka too like 
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IgnaYum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent. 
Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 
Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes fulmina massis 
Cum properant, alii taurinis follibus auras 
Aocipiunt redduntque, alii stridentia tinguunt 
Aera lacu ; gemit inpositis incudibus Aetna ; 



170 



refining. ' Aut . . . aut ' doobÜees belongs 
grammatically to " rant qui," inferred from 
I sunt quibus;' bat tbe most natural senae 
is, tbat wbile some are keeping watcb, 
otben are receiving, otbers again ex- 



168.] 'Ignavnm pecus,' like "mutum 
et turpe pecus" Hör. 1 S. 3. 100, «ser- 
▼nm jpecus" 1 Ep. 19. 19, possibly sug- 
gested bere, like < praesepibus,' by tbe 
subject of tbe preceding book. Tbe 
drones are not expelled, but massacred 
alter tbe swarms bave lelt tbe bive. Yarro 
bowcTer (3. 16) and Col. (9. 15) agree with 
Virg.; and Aelian (1. 10) says tbat tbe 
drooe is fiivt cbastised gently for st^ing 
hooey, and afterwards, on repetition of 
tbe offence, pnt to deatb. Witb tbe ordcr 
of tbe words in tbe line comp. y. 246 
below, and E. 3. 3. 

169.] Tbis sums np tbe description, 
directing tbe attention irom tbe varioos 
parls to tbe wbole effect So at tbe oon> 
clnnon of tbe nmikr description of tbe 
ants, A. 4. 407, " opere omnis seniita fer- 
vet.** Witb 'redolent . . . mella,' we may 
oompare tbe conduding clause of otber 
deecriptions, e. g. tbe similes A. 7. 466, 
Sßf>, 701, wbere a fact of sigbt or bearing, 
as bere of smell, is singled ont and brie% 
specified as indicative of tbe general result. 
For • fcnret * Fbilarg. read • fervit,* and so 
Ofriginally fragm. Vat. 

170—196.] 'Like tbe Cyclopes in Aetna, 
some bkmring tbe bellows, some tempering 
tbe metal, eacb bee is zealons in bis own 
work ; tbe old stay at bome, bnilding up 
tbe oombs, tbe younger fly abroad, gatb«* 
bone^ an day, and retnm laden at nigbt : 
all nae togetber to work : all retnm to- 
getber, and sleep simaltaneously. In 
stonny weatber tbey do not fly as nsual, 
but remain about tbe bive or try sbort 
fligbts, balhisUng tbemseWes witb little 
pebbles/ 

170.] Tbis siroile isdefended against tbe 
cbarge of exaggeration by Pope (Postscript 
to Odyssey) on tbe gronnd tliat tbe sense 
of disproportion is rooral as well as intel- 
lectuai, and so is applicable only to tbe 
infiated vanity of rational beings, not to 
irrational animals, wbieb cannot be made 



objects of censnre; by Heyne, witb tbe 
remark tbat tbe point of tbe simile lies in 
tbe work done, and tbat tbe bees are 
intended to gain by tbe jnxtaposition. 
Neither criticism appears satisfactory : 
tbe first seems to assume, what is oer- 
tainly not tbe case, tbat in Order to con- 
demn tbe poet we must feel a personal 
resentment against tbe objects wbicb be ex- 
aggerates, as bdng *' participes criminis :" 
tbe latter ignöres tbe fact tbat it is tbe 
comparison of bees to Cyclopes under any 
circnmstances tbat is o^ected to, beeause 
tbe sense of wbat tbey bave in common is 
bome down and overwbelmed by tbe sense 
of tbeir utter differenoe. It is trae tbat 
tbe similarity of bees and men is a tbougbt 
wbieb, jndicKNisly or iiyndiciously, is made 
to run tbrougbout tbe poem; but tbe 
Step from bnman labonr to tbe ^^igantic 
exertions of demigods is a considerable 
one, and is to be excnsed onl^ by sup* 
posing, as bas been alreedy intimated on 
y. 86, tbat Virg. bere and elsewbere is 
more or less consciouslv mock-bercnc. 
< Massa ' seems to be tbe Inmp of ore, in- 
chiding botb metal and slag. ** Stringere 
venas Fenrcntis massae crudo de pulvere 
iuasit," Fers. 2. 6& Tbe tbnnderbolto 
bere seem to be formed of iron or some 
otber metal, not, as in A. 8. 426 foll., 
wbicb sbould be compared, of kss ponder- 
able materials. Rü. bas * lente.' 

171.] ' Ptoperant :' becanse nnremitting 
industry ispu^ of tbe pennt of tbe com- 
parison. We may soppose tbe Crdopea 
to be labouring to meet a sudden demand 
from Jupiter. Tbe rest of tbe Hne and 
tbe four tbat follow are repeated almost 
yerbally A. 8. 449 Ibll., wbere tbe Cyclopes 
set tbemselves to making armour for 
Aeneas witb nnusual speed, dividing tbe 
labonr. "Conclnsas bircinis follibus au- 
ras," Hör. 1. S. 4. 19. 

172.] Perbaps from Od. 9. 891, 6f V 5t' 

E/r Mari "^XPV ß^'^^V M'7<^> tdxoiTtu 
Forb. refers to Lucr. 6. 148» wbere tbe 
pbeaomenon is described. 

173.] It seems better to nnderstand 
'lacus' of a trougb standing by for tbe 
pnrpose tban to suppose it witb Heyne to 
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Uli inter sese magna vi bracchia toUunt 

In numerum, Tersantque tenaoi forcipe ferruin : 175 

Non aliter, si parva licet conponere magnisy 

Cecropias innatus apes amor urguet habendi, 

Munere quamque 8uo. OrandaeviB oppida curae. 

Et mnnire favos^ et daedala fingere tecta : 

At fessae mtdta referunt se nocte minores, iso 

Grura thymo plenae ; pascuntur et arbuta passim 

Et glaucas salices casiamque croctimque rubentem 



be nsed poetically for " aqua," like " fims." 
See ForcelL, who ihows thiit it was naed 
not only in tbe vineyard but in the oliTe- 
vard. Bat Ameis maj be rigbt in pving 
it its ordinary aense, as if nothing smaller 
than a lake or pool woüld tnit such 
gigantic Operations. 'Inpoeltis' is ex- 
pluned by Voss, placed on the block, 
tucfUB€rop, bat it is far better and simpler 
to snppoee Virg. merely to mean that the 
moantain groans beneath the weight of 
the anvüs. For ' Aetna ' Pal., fragm. Vat., 
and several MSS. give 'antrum/ aeem- 
ingly from A. 8. 461. 

174.] The description seems to be from 
CalUm., Hymn to Artemis, tv. 59 — 61, 
wbere the Cyclopes are represented aiSiipor 
'AMiSoAaSis rcTuv^rrct. The appropriate* 
ness of the rhythm need hardly be ad* 
verted to. 

176.] « In nameram :' " We not only 
»eek to gratify [the ear] when bent on 
recreation, bat even in tne midst of the 
'hardest laboar we gratify it if we can. . . • 
Two paviors driving down stones bring 
down their mallets alternately, and so do 
working engineers when they are fbrging 
a bar." Wilson's Pive Gateways of Know- 
ledge, qaoted in BaH's Sense Denied and 
Lost, pp. 82, 33. Dict. A. 'Malleos,' 
speaks of striking in tums as a matter of 
necessity when several men are employed 
at the same anvil. 

176.1 Comp. E. 1. 23. 

177.J * Non aliter nrguet»' acta similarly 
as a Stimulus, i. e. makes them work as 
hard. 'Cecropias' is a literary epithot, 
bat it 18 applied intentionally, to invest 
the bees with the dignity of the old mythi- 
cal and historical associations of one of the 
Chief honey-making countries, the reier- 
ence being to Hymettus, and so to show 
that the comparison, for which an apology 
has just been made, is not altogether ex- 
travagant. ' Amor habendi ' again exalts 
the bees by attributing to them a human 
paasion, though one which is more gene- 



rally bUimed than praised (A. B. 327). 

178.] 'Munere sno' seems to be a 
modal abl., belonging not so mndi to any 
thing expressed in the sentenoe as to the 
notlou of woiking implied in ' non aliter 
urgnet.' ' Grandaevis :' the same divinon 
is notioed by Aristot. L c. rmr Si fuKtrrmw 

Socrt ui( §l<ri 9<& rh ttav fUptur «I t^ w4at 
i^w ^povei, «al elvi Xci^c^mu. There 
is also a reference, as Serv. remarks, to the 
custom of setting the old men to man the 
whIIs while the yoang go oot and fight. 

179.] • Munire * for " fabricari," keeping 
up the image of a town. This seems 
simpler than to suppose the lelerenoe to 
be to the fencing of the hive, or to the 
clodng of the ceUs with wax so as to pre- 
serve the winter-stores. For ' fingere ' one 
MS. has < figere :' see on y. 67. The epi- 
thet 'daedak'is well known to thereaders 
of Lucr. 

180.] ' Malta nocte ' must mean when 
the night is fiir advanced, an inappropriate 
expression here, as the bees, Uke all other 
animalsy hasten home before it is dark. 
KeighUey. Stat. Ach. 1. 666, qnoted by 
Cerda, expresses himself more accarately, 
" quales iam nocte propinqua £ pastu re- 
feruntur apes;" and so Virg. mmsdf v. 
186. Mr. Blackbum however replies that 
Virg. need only mean * late ' relatively to 
thebees. 

181.1 'Flenns' has here rather the 
force of ** repletus," as KeighUey remarks, 
coroparing Hör. 1 £p. 20. 8.. 2. 1. 100. 
' Pftscuntur,' 3. 314. ' Pkscuntnr ' in order 
of txme would precede 'refcrant.' Tbe 
sense is merely that the old bees stay at 
home, the young guthur honey abroad. 

182.] 'SaKces,' K. 1. 66. 'Casiam,* 2. 
213. 'Crocum,' called 'rubentem' here, 
Xpwravy^t by Soph. Oed. C. 685, referred 
to by Gerda. The three divieuons of the 
style, Martyn remarks, are of the colonr of 
fire. CoL (9. 4) directs it to be planted near 
the hive to colonr and scent the honey. 
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Et pinguem tiliam et ferrugineos hyacinthos. 

Omnibus una quies operum, labor omnibus unus : 

Mane ruunt portis ; nusquam mora ; rursus easdem 185 

Vesper ubi e pastu tandem decedere campis 

Admonuit, tum tecta petunt, tum corpora curant ; 

Fit sonitus, mussantque oras et limina circum« 

Post, ubi iam thalamis se conposuere, siletur 

In noctem, fessosque sopor suus occupat artus. igo 

Nee vero a stabulis pluvia inpendente recedunt 

Longius, aut credunt caelo adventantibus Euris ; 

Sed circum tutae sub moenibus urbis aquantur, 

Excursusque brevis temptaut, et saepe lapillos, 

IJt cymbae instabiles fluctu iactante saburram, 195 

ToUunt, bis sese per inania nubila librant.^ 



183.] ' rüiam/ v. 141, here caUed < pin- 
guem ' froiD the glaten on its leaves. 
' Ferrogineoi,' note on 1. 467. 

184.1 Some M8S. connect 'openiin' 
with 'Ubor/ bat 2. 155, A. 1. 465, where 
the combtnation occan, are, as Forb. re- 
inarks, not in poiot. " Mora laborum ac 
miseriaroni qnies ett," Cic. 4 Cat. 4. 

185.] ' Bannt portis ' again recalU mili- 
tary aasodations. Jacobs comp. Li vy 27. 41, 
"eqnites peditesquo certatim portia mere." 

186.1 ' E pastu decedere,' 1. 881. 

187.J ' Corpora curant,' refcrring to the 
erening refresbment, A. 3. 611, Hör. 2 8. 
2. 80; " curare oorpora cibo Bomnoque," 
Idvy 8. 2. iServ. observes tbat as applied 
to men it inchides bathing as well as eat- 
ing ; as applied to bees, only the latter. 

188.] 'Musso,' the freqnentatiye of 
" mntio," a verb formed from the sound, 
like the Greek /i^C^i i* ^^^ applied to the 
hommin|f of bees, as in A. 11. 464 to the 
mnnnunng of the old men of LaUum. In 
A. 11. 345., 12. 657, 718, it has the notion 
of hesitation, the implied contrast being 
with articnlate ntteranoe, and as such it 
takes in the former passage an Infinitive, in 
the two latter a sulgoined dausb. < Oras ' 
of the entrances : see on y. 88. Aristot. 
1. c. adds a drcumstance to Virg.'s descrip- 
tion : i\$ovirat «tUtr Bopvßovci rh Vfiöror, 
Kork /uicp^ 8* ^roy, Hws tu^ fJa vcpivcro- 

cTr' i^awlimis aiwwüaiy, 

188.] «Thalamis:' Jacobs comp. Anti- 
phtL Ep. 29, luXiovAv ainowvfns daX^/iox : 
Nicias Ep. 7, «nipovay^f 9^aiMt. 

190.] 'Sopor saus' is probably to be 
explained like " yere suo," y. 22, ' the sleep 



they need,' ' kindly sleep,' the chord being 
as it were strack by the cpithet « fisssos,' 
thoogh it is conoeivable that ' suos ' may 
haye a distributive force, as if it had been 
*'cnique suus." With tbe former Inter- 
pretation Forb. well comp. Ov. M. 6. 
489, " pladdo dantur sna corpora somno," 
where the relation is reveraed. 

191.1 «Neo vero' seems to mark a 
transition, as in 2. 109, there being no 
particular oonnexion of this and tbe fol- 
lowing notices of the habits of bees with 
the preceding description, or with each 
other: < Stabulis,' V. 14. Aratus (Diosem. 
296) mentions the Indisposition of bees to 
fly far among the signs of min. 

192.] 'Credere' is understood by Serv. 
and Keightley as if it were "se credere" 
like '* ausus se credere caelo," A. 6. 16 ; 
"dubio se credere. caelo," Quinct. Decl. 
13. 17 ; bnt it is simpler to nnderstand it 
in the ordinaiy way, of tnistuig to the 
aspect of the sky, like "caelo et pelago 
conftse sereno," A. 5. 870. 

198.1 «Circum,' round the hive, ex- 
plained by 'sub moenibus urbis.' Some 
MSS. of.Priscian 8. 79 read «pro moeni- 
bus,' but * sub ' is gfiven from others by 
Keil, and is supported by Non. s. ▼. 
' aquari,' an older authority. 

194.] The fact of bees ballasting them- 
selves with stones is mentioned by Aristot. 
H. A. 9. 40, and other ancient writers. 

195.] Med. originally had * stabiles.' 

\ß6.] The spondee 'tollunt,' foUowed 
by a pauie, ezpresscs the difficulty of rising 
into the atr so ballasted, as Wagn. remark^ 
' Inama' is an ordinary epithet used here 
to aocount foc the need of ballast. Voss 
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lUum adeo placuLase apibus mirabere morem, 
Quod neque concubitu indulgent, nee corpora segnee 
In Yenerem solvimt, aut fetus nixibus edunt ; 
Yerum ipsae e foliis natos et saavibus herbis 
Ore legunt, ipsae regem parvosque Quirites 
Sufficiunt, aulasque et cerea regna refingont. 
Saepe etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 



200 



well oomparei " nabet et inania captet," 
Hör. A. P. 290, tboagfa be erroneonaly 
undentands the epithet here to mean 
rainless doads. 

197—209.] 'Bees do not generate like 
otber animalH, but find tbeir young among 
tbe flowen. Tbeir ardoar in tbeir boney- 
getting work i« sacb, tbat tbey often ex- 
pose tberoselvet to aocidental deatb whUe 
engaged in it. In any case tbey are sbort- 
Hved, aeven years b^g tbeir limit, yet 
tbe raoe ever goes on/ 

197.] Tbit or a nmilar opinion on a 
yery vezed qnestion was beld by otbers of 
tbe andents: see Aristot. H. A. 6. 21, 
FUny 11. 16. 'Adeo' apparently empba- 
üzes ' iUum :' >ee on E. 4. 11. 

196.] 'Quod neque' is reetored by 
Wagn. from Born., Pal., and otber MSS. 
for 'Quod nee,' as more in accordanoe 
witb Virg.'s usual practioe in tbe latter 
part of tbe first foot of a bexameter, tbe 
only nndoubted instance on tbe otber ride 
being A. 6. 783, *' Quam nee longa dies, 
pietas nee mitigat nlla," wbere, as be 
tbinks, tbe slowness of tbe measure suits 
tbe feeling of tbe passage. 

199.1 For 'nixibuB^ Rabbeck's MSS. 
generaUy pve 'nexibus :* 'nixibus' bowerer 
was read by Serv., and is identical witb 
tbe oorrected reading of Qud., ' nisibus,' 
and Wagn. rigbUy observes tbat Virg. b 
speaking in tbis ckuse of tbe female alone. 
We sbidl find a siinilar variety in A. 1. 
448. 

200.] ' Ipsae,' witbont tbe male. 'Saa- 
vibus,' tbe pUnts firom wbicb tbey gatber 
boney. Aristot. (1. c.) says tbat of tbose 
wbo beld tbis opinion some said tbe young 
bees were found in the cerintba, some on 
reeds, some on oliye-blossoms. Pal. Icaves 
out ' e,' and witb Med. pves a second ' e ' 
for ' et,' wbicb Ribbeck adopts. 

201.] 'Quirites' is a step furtber tban 
the poet bas yet takcn, investing tbe com. 
monwealtb of bees not merely witb tbe 
dignity of men, bat witb tbe gloriea of 
tbe Roman poople. Seneca (Tbyest. 896) 
makcs bis chorus of Argives speak of a 
country life as " nuUis nota Qniritibus." 



202.] ' Snffidant,' 3. 65. 'Refigtmt'is 
tbe reading of Med., and perfaaps Serv., 
and otber MSS., but 'refingont' is read 
by Rom. and oonfirmed by Pd. ' rdingnnt,' 
and seems intrinsically tbe better word, 
tbongb Forc gives cmly one otber instanoe 
of ite use, from Appoleios. The prepara- 
tion of new oells or renewal of tbe old 
ones seems to be mentioned as a natural 
pendant to tbe renovaUon of the laoe, so 
tbat tbe process wbicb brings about the 
Utter is associated witb tbe fbrmer also. 

208—205.] Sir Daniel Molyneox sug- 
gested to Martyn tbat these three lines 
ought to foUow y. 196, and Scfarader, 
Heyne, Forb., and Keigbtley indine to 
agree witb bim. Wagn. thinks tbey did 
not bekmg to tbe original draogbt» bat 
were written aflerwards ; a thecyry wbicb 
he applies to otber passages in the 
Oeorgics. Tbere is oertunly great appa- 
rent awkwardness in tbe preseot passage 
as it Stands ; but dther of the two hypo- 
tbeses would be very bazardous. Wagn.'8 
otber instances appear to break down, tbe 
only casea made out as probable being 
such as 2. 171 fbll., 3. 82, wbere the In- 
sertion, if it be an Insertion, is not an ex- 
crescenoe on tbe poem, but carefuHy ren- 
dered bomogcneous witb it : wbile it may 
be doubted whetber tbere is any otber in- 
stanoe in Virg., tbe general integrity of 
wboee text b quite beyond suspicion, wbere 
it can be sbown to be really Hkely tbat 
lines baye been tran^»sed. Perbaps we 
are wrong in seekine for any dose con- 
nexion in a oontext like tbis, wbere, as bas 
been remarked on v. 191, the varioua notices 
of tbe babits of bees seem to be ratber 
isolated irom eacb otber. If it is neoesaaiy 
to disoover a link, it may be suggested tbat 
tbe mention of tbe constant saoceasion 
reminded Virg. of tbe aoddenta wbicb 
carry off bees before tbeir tarne, in them- 
sdves a proof of the energy of tbe race, 
and tbat tbence be was led to obeerve tbat 
in spite of tbe frequency of such aoddents 
and tbe scanty nves ei\joyed by indi- 
viduals in any case, the line was ineztin- 
gnishable. Bryce supposes the oonnexion 
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Attrivere, ultroque animam sub fasce dedere: 
Tantus amor florum et generandi gloria mellis. 
Ergo ipsas quamvis anguBti terminus aevi 
Excipiat (neque enim plus septuma ducitur aestas), 
At genus inmortale manet, multosque per annos 
Stat Fortuna domus, et avi numerantur avorum. 
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to be, that though they have not the 
ordinary inducement to provide for their 
yovLOg, they still work inde&tigably, riak- 
ing^ and even sacrificing their lives, a thing 
only to be explained by their lovo of their 
occopation. Bat Virg. evidently suppoee« 
them to rear their yoang, whether they 
generate them or no; and moreover the 
Interpretation is oonfenedly open to the 
objection that it sapposes tv. 206 foU. to 
be nnconnected with what precedes. ' £r- 
rando :' lo Chapman's Homer, IL 2. 401 : 
*' thick as swarms of flies Throng then to 
abeep-ootes, when each swarm his erring 
wing appUes To milk dew'd on the milk- 
mud's puls." 

204.] ' Ultra ' is explained by Wagn. as 
=: " insaper " or " adeo/' a sense eanly re- 
concileabie with its etymology. and ap- 
pUcaUe to its nse elsewhere. Bat it may 
be doabted whether it is not rather to be 
undentood here, as in £. 8. 52, and many 
other pasasges in Virg., ' grataitoasly/ 'of 
tbor own aocord,' which is as readily con- 
nected with the derivation from the sap- 
posed "alter," the action being beyond what 
was ezpected. The death of the bees may 
be oonsidered as g^tnitous, or what is the 
■ame thing, generoos, häng encoantered 
in the public Service. (So also AroeiB.) 
The death is doabtless meant to be the 
resolt of the iijnry to the wings, so that 
' sab fhsce ' may eipress not only the effect 
of the load in helpmg to destroy life, bat 
the ocmstancY of the snfferer in refasing 
to pwt with his bürden. ' Fasce,' 3. S47. 
* Animam dedere :' *' vitam dare " occars A. 
9. 704, ■* edere animam " Cic. Pro Sest. 38. 

206.1 Comp. 2. 301.. 3. 112. 

206. J * Ergo ' seemingly calls back the 
mind to the main thonght of the preced- 
ing contezt, the propngation of the raoe 
of bees. See instances of a similar nse of 
the Word in Hand, Turs. 2. 462, 463. 
'Ipsas' distingaished from 'genas.' A 
former rea^ng * angostas ' has little or no 
anthority. 

207.] ' Ezdpiat ' is ezplaioed by Heyne, 
probably enoagh, after the analogy of Aa- 
ßtir and Aax««^ ased of fortane as befall- 
ing a person, the force of the preposition 



being that the fortane in qaestion snc* 
ceeds to some sapposed previoas state; 
bat it may have a distinct refercuce to 
the term cf their life as receiving them at 
their birth, a sense iUastrated in note on 
2. 845. In A. 3. 317, 318, to which Hevne 
refers, the succession is not implied, bat 
expressed in the words " deiectam ooniage 
tanto." Alistot. (H. A. 6. 22) gives siz or 
seven yean as the ordinary limit of thdr 
life» nine or ten as the eztreme. ' Pias sep- 
tuma :' it seems doubtfal whether the Omis- 
sion of the oomparative partide, which is 
as common in Greek as in Latin, u an 
abbreviation arising firom constant collo- 
qoial nse, or a relic of a time when com- 
parison may have been ezpressed by simple 
jaztaposition. This latter view may seem 
to have some probability, if we consider 
what is the meaning of the various forms 
by which compurison u expressed in some 
of the best known langaages. *Qaam' 
means in snch a way as ; ' minor est qaam 
ta,' he is less viewod in reference to yoa, 
jadged by your Standard. So ' als,' ' wie,' 
m Qerman, &s in sach pbraaes as /laaeow 
its ifuH y\vK6, Oar ' than,' as Latham 
is 'then' — 'he is less, then yon.' 



^ith 4 the solation wonld seem to be ' he 
is less, viewed as an alternative to yon.' 
The genitive and ablative are caaes of 
reference. 

206.] For 'at' Rom. has 'et»' and so 
apparently Philarg. 

209.] ' Fortana domaa ' was a favoarite 
ezpression in the imperial period for the 
destiny or star of the reignmg fkmily ; a 
notion which, as Heyne remarks, may il- 
lostrate Virg.'s ose of the words, thoagh 
to sappose any connezion between the two 
woold be an anachronism. The word ' For- 
tana' was already in ase to ezpress the 
destiny of the Roman people ; and to this 
at any rate Virg. may very well be sap- 
posed to allade, as in A. 1. 454, "quao 
Fortuna sit urbij" 11. 345, "quid For- 
tana ferat populi." ' Stat Fortuna ' may 
be fturther iUastrated by A. 3. 16, "dum 
Fortana Mi ;" 7. 413, " sed Fortnna fhit,*' 
where the destinies of the eitles Troy and 
Ardea are respectively spoken of. 'Avi 
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Practerea regem non sie Aegyptos et ingens 2io 

Lydia, nee populi Parthorum aut Medus Hydaspea 

Observant. Eege incolumi mens omnibus una est ; 

Amisso rupere fidem, construetaque mella 

Diripuere ipsae et cratis solvere favorum. 

lUe operum custos» illum admirantur, et omnes 215 

Circumstant fremitu denso, stipantque frequentes. 

Et saepe attoUunt humeris, et corpora belle 

Obiectant pulcliramque petnnt per volnera mortem. 



nDmenntur AYonini' expretaes retrospee* 
ttvelj what is expressed protpectively by 
* gonQs inmortale manet.' 

210—218.] 'Their submiwion to their 
monarcb U more than oriental. Social 
Order with them is boand np with bis life : 
they g^aard bim, carry bim, and die fbr 
bim/ 

211.] Tbe older Romans, Uke tbe Qreeks 
(e. g. Aesch.), draw their notions of abso« 
late monarcby teom tbe eastem nations. 
Tbe selection of * Aegyptos ' will need no 
oomment to one wbo reoollects tbat tbe 
battle of Actium was foaght about tbe 
time tbat Virg. was finisbing tbe Qeorgics. 
' Ingens Lydia ' is doubtless meant to re- 
caLl tbe ^cydUif kpxh of Groesos, as tbe 
epithet, inappUcable to a later period, 
migbt be sufficient to sbow. 

212.] Tbe Pkirthians kined tbe groand 
wben approacbing tbeir king. Gerda re- 
fers to Martial 10. 72. 5, "Ad Bartbos 
prociil ite pileatos, Et tnrpes bnmilesqne 
snpplioesqae Pictomm sola basiate rogum," 
where tbe whole epigram illnstrates tbe 
antipatby to despotism as oriental and an- 
Koman. ' Modus Hydaspes ' is anotber 
geograpbical inaccuracy, volnntary or in- 
volnntary, on Virg.'s part (see on E. 1. 
63, 66., 2. 24), as it is evidently tbe word 
' Medns ' which ^ves tbe point, snggest- 
ing tbe aasociations of Persian royalty, 
so tbat even if it could be sbown, as bas 
been attempted, tbat tbe river rises witbin 
tbe limits of Persia, it woold not make tbe 
expression a proper one. Witb tbe Substi- 
tution of tbe nver for tbe nation Gerda 
comp. Lucan 1. 19, " Sab iuga iam Seres, 
iam birbarus isaet Araxes," where "Hy- 
daspes " is actnally read by Bentley. Gomp. 
also 2. 225, 226, "Talern arat . . . Gla- 
nius." 

213.] Qermanus sees in tbis line a direct 
allasion to a Persian custom of allowing 
an interregnam of eight days between tbe 
death of a king and tho aooession of bis 
soccessor, tbat tbe nation might toste tbe 



evils of anaveby. WbateTermaybethought 
of tbis, tlie language of Virg. may be illa«- 
trated by Aescfau's description of the dif* 
solation of order impending an Xerzes' 
overtbrow, Pen. 591, OM* fri ^AM-^a ß^ 
Ttliauf *Er ^vAoicflur XtXvroi y^ AÖ^s 
^AcMcpa ßd.(w, 'as iKißn Cvy^' ^^^«s- 
' Gonstructa ' seems to refer ntther to the 
boney-combs tban to tbe honey, the same 
tbing which is expressed immedtately after- 
wardb by ' cratis favorum.' 

214.1 ' Gratis ' from tbe resemblasoe of 
the boies in the comb to wicker-work« ss 
Fmd. Pyth. 6. 54 quoted by Gerda, talki 
of fitXMrvaif rpmfrhw w6wv. Theve may per- 
haps be a reference to Eastem armi». on 
tbe death of their leader, plnnderiag their 
own camp, as KeighÜey suggeata^ citing 
bowever no instance of tiie iact. 

215.] 'Operum oustos:' other writers 
speak of the qneen bee as reg^ulatiug tbe 
work of the others. Gerda cites X«n. 
Ooc 7. §§ 33 foU., Aelian 5. 11, and Ptiny 
11. 17. Comp, the description of Dido A. 
1. 507, "operumque lalrorem Plutibu» 
aequabat iustis, aut sorte trahebat." Tbe 
occupaüons of the Gartbaginians faad beoi 
oompared to those of bees in a p rewio u * 
passage, so tbat if Virg. had been aware of 
the sex of tbe monareb, he would perhaps 
have made it a point in the oomparisoo. 
The first readUng of Med. was * ille admi* 
ratur.' 

217.] A^rr« 8^ «oi ^ipw9ai oAr^ 

Aristot. H. A. 9. 40. Tbis takea |^. 
according to other rustic writera, wfaen U» 
monareb is sick, aged, or tired. Gerda, 
wbo refers to them, compares the custom 
of the Roman soldiers taking np their 
Commander on their shields and prodaim- 
ing bim emperor. * BeUo ' with ' obiectanL' 
Pal. bas 'pectora* for 'corpora.* 

218.] ' Pulchram . . . mortem ' repeatcd 
A. 11. 6(7. 'Per' apparenüy ngnifies not 
by means of, bnt, as we shoukl csy, 
tbrough a shower of wounda. 
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His quidam sigma atque haec exempla secuti 
Esse apibus portem divinae mentis et haustus 220 

Aetherios dixere ; deiun nainque Ire per omnis 
Terrasque tractusque maris caeliimque profundum ; 
Hinc pecudes, armenta yiros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenuis nascentem arcessere Titas ; 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde ac resoluta refeni 225 

Omnia, nee morti esse locum, sed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum atque alto succedere caelo. 



219—227.] < Tbew homan qnalities have 
led aome to think that bees are inspired bv 
the " anima mandi," wbtch nms throuffh 
all creation, animal Ufe, wben apparenüy 
extiDguished, being really transferred to 
the Stars.' 

219.3 ^^' wems to oonfuse, rather 
characterutically, two dasaes of thinkers, 
those wbo from the special qnalitaes of the 
bees oonsider them to be specially gifted 
with divine wisdom, like Aristot. de Qener. 
Anim. 3. 10 (qnoted by Gerda), wbo savs 
of wasps and nometa ov yitp ixovtn^ olohw 
Bttov, &9W9p rh y4pos rmv fitkirr&w, and 
those wbo believe them in common with 
all the rest of creation, animate and inani- 
inate, to be inspired by the " anima mondi." 
The former doctrine seems to be that which 
he r^ects 1. 415, as applied to the rcjoicing 
of rooks afler a storm, at least if we may 
press the word " maior " there, which seems 
to discriminate it from the " anima mondi" 
view, thoogh he may very well have oon- 
fouided the two there as here. The latter 
doctrine, which, as Heyne says, was ori- 
ginaUy Py thagorean, and was acoepted with 
diflereiit modifications by the Pktonists 
and Stoics, is the same which Anchises is 
made to expound A. 6. 724 füll. Here 
Virg. merely mentions it, neither adopting 
nor disapproviug. The nnion of the in- 
stramental or modal ablative ' his signis ' 
with the partidple ' haec exempla secuti ' is 
illastrated by Wand. fW>m the nnion of the 
abl. abs. with the partidple, in such sen- 
tences as " Hannibal . . . obsidibus acccptis 
et commeatu usus . . . sequltur," Livy 21. 
34, a nsage, as he remarks, found in Greek 
no less than in Latin. 

220.] ' Partem divinae mentis,' as Hör. 
2 S. 2. 79, comp, by Gerda, calls the human 
»Olli "divinae particulam aorao." This 
Virg. goes on to express furthcr by saying 
that they breathe not merely common air, 
bnt pure ether, which was snppoaed to be 
liquid flame, the essenoe of the human 
soul« — " purum . . Aetherinni scnsnm atque 



anral simplicb ignem," A. 6. 746. 

221.] Gerda comp. Arat. Phoen. 2, 
/AtffTot 9k Aihs waaat /ikv iiyvtai, Tlaatu 
8* iktfOp^w iyopoi, fitar^ 9k bdXaaffa 
Kai Ktfidvts, where however the divine 
spirit is said to penneate not so much all 
parts of nature as all parts of the inhabited 
globe. Ribbeck reads 'omnia' from a 
com. of Pcerlkamp's, approved by Lachm. 
on Lucr. 1. 10. 6. 

222.] Repeated from E. 4. 61. For 
' terrasque ' Med. a m. s. has ' terrarum,' 
which might be urged in support of 'om- 
nia.' 

223.] " Inde hominnm pecudumqoe 
genns vitaeque volantum," A. 6. 728. 

224.] 'Tenuis vitas :' *' animos, quippe 
aetheriae naturae " (Heyne). 

225.] ' Scilicet ' seems to continne the 
explauation. 

227.] The commentators can scarcely be 
right in taking ' sidus ' as a kind of neun 
of mnltitude, so as to Interpret ' sideris in 
numerum,' 'joining the number of the 
Stars.' The nearest parallel to sudh a use 
would be "corporis augebit numerum" 
Lucr. 1. 486, where see Munro : there how- 
ever " corpus " is used abstractedly, as we 
might talk of ' the sum of Body,' which can- 
not be the case with 'sidus' here. But 
< numerus ' is not unfrequently used as i. q. 
"locus," being joined in this sense with a 
ringular as wdl as with a plural genitive, 
as in Gic Div. in Gaec. 19, " cum is tibi 
parentis numero fnisset." See also on A. 7. 
211. Thus the meaning would be, ' each flies 
up into the place of a star,' the rcfcrence 
being partly to the Pythagorean doctrine 
that each planet was animated by an indi- 
vidual soul (Plato, Timaeus 38, £), partly to 
the mythological belicf that human beings 
and other animals were changed into con- 
stdlations. But it would be simpler if we 
could accept one of the glosses of Philarg. 
" in numerum : id est, iu niodum " (another 
gives " tiderU : pro siderum "), taking ' nu- 
merus ' to signify pert or function, a sense 
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Si quando sedem angustam servataque mella 
Thesauris relinea, prius kaustu sparsos aquaram 
Ora fove, fiimosque manu praetende sequacis. 
Bis gravidoB cogunt fetus, duo tempora messis, 
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wbich might be tllostrated, if not esta- 
blished, by the expreMion " omnes numeri," 
■o as to make Virg. mean no more than 
that the deperted life flew to heaven like 
a itar or meteor. For ' incoedere ' Rom. 
has ' 80 oondere/ of which Heyne thooght 
the common. reading migfat poMtbly be an 
interpretation ; bat the Variation is easily 
aoooanted for as a transcriber'B error. 

228 -25a] <When you want to take 
the honey, di»arm the bees, which will 
otherwtse be violent and dangerous, by 
personal cleanlinees and the application of 
■moke to the hive. There are two times 
for thts, in spring and in aatumn. If you 
wish to spare them, at all events fumigate 
the hiye that yon may remove the nseless 
oombs, and so preserve them from Termin. 
Tsking the honey will stimnlate them to 
repair the loss.' 

228.] It 18 difficult to decide between 
'angnstam,' the reading of Rom., and 
'angustam/ which is supported by Serv., 
and by Med., Pal., and Gnd. The latter 
is to a certain extent oonfirmed by ' the- 
sauris,' thongh scaroely, as has been 
thooght, by the latter *part of the sen- 
tence, where there wonld be no relevancy 
between the grandenr of the abode of the 
bees und the means reoommended for 
storming it. If it be adopted, a mock* 
heroic oontrast most be supposed between 
the assümed importance 6t the bees and 
the easiness of their captnre, like that in 
V7. 86, 87. But'on the whole Wagn. and 
Forb. seem right in preforring ' angustam,' 
which snits best with the simplicity of 
a practical precept, and is not irrelevant 
to the process of rifling the hive. 

229.] ' Relino' is the technical word for 
opening casks by undoing the pitch n'ith 
which they were fitftened. " Relevi dolia 
onmia, omnes serias," Ter. Heaut. S. 1. 
51. The removal of the honey from the 
oells is supposed to be an analogous pro- 
cess, on account of the sticky natura of the 
wax and gluten (w. 39 foH.). * Thesauris' 
with ' senrata.' Pid. giyes * thesauri,' which 
lUbbeck adopts. 

230.] Col. (9. 14) says that the person 
who is to take the honey ought to have 
bathed, and to have abstained (Vom any 
thing that would taint the breath. It is 
natural then with Wund, to take ' ora fove ' 
of rinsing the mouth, the process being the 



same as would take place in fomentatlon, 
though the object is diflerent. We bave 
already had " ora fovent " (2. 135) of dean«- 
ing the breath, without any reference to 
aUuUon, the foroe of the word tbere, a« is 
remarked in the note, bdng that of medi- 
cal application ; while both are oombined 
in A. 12. 420, '* Fovit ea volnua lympba.** 
Virg., we may remember, hau ctber ums 
of ' foveo,' which may be cbaracterixed as 
rather strained or indefinite (e. g. 3. 420, 
and V. 43 above), and a certain circumlo- 
cution is natural in a poet speaking of a 
aomewhat undignifted action. 'Sparsas,' 
which has oocasioned some diAcolty, has 
doubtless a quasi-middle foroe, whUe its 
wplication is limited by ' ora ' and ' baustu.' 
The mouth of ooune would be sprinkled in 
aquirüng out the water or in taking the 
mouthfhL The old reading before Heins, 
was 'haustos . . . ore.' God. has 'hans- 
tus,' Rom. and Pkl. <ore ;' but tbe bitter 
need only point to a variant, 'ore fove,* 
read by Med. a m. p., and Canon., and by 
Philarg., noticed by Serv., and In latcr 
times adopted by Brunck, as if tbe poet 
had moant to invest bis precept with a 
ritual air. *Ora fove' is the oorveeted 
reading of Med., found also in one of Rab- 
beck's cursives and in another over an 
erasure, and, as ezplained above, seems 
satisfoctory. Yet Ribbeck may be right 
in recalling 'ore fove,' which waa oertainlT 
read by Serv., who supplies, as tbe snbject 
of 'fove,' "ipaos haustus." Neither this 
interpretation of the words however, nor 
any other that has been suggested, carriei 
oonviction with it, as Ribbedc admits. 
'Fumos:' the smoke seems to bave been 
intended not to stupify the beea, bot to 
drive them away, as appean from Ool. 9. 
15 and other writers on the snbjeet, as 
wdl as from Virg.'s own simile A. 12. 587. 
This gives force to 'sequacia.' ^l. hat 
'sinn' for 'manu.' 

231.] This and the four foüowing linef 
aro thrown in as it were paronthetically. 
but that is no reason for changing the 
arrangement of the passage with Scbndir 
and Keightley, the former of whom wcmM 
place them aiPter v. 238, while the latter, 
accepting this, would also transpoee w. 
239— 247 and vv. 248-260. 'Bis gravides 
cogunt fetus ' is rightly explained by Serr. 
"gemina est fecunditas mellia," 'fotos' 
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Taygete simul os terris ostendit honestum 
Plias et Oceani spretos pede reppulit amnisy 
Aut eadem sidus fugiens ubi Piscis aquoBi 
Tristior hibemas caelo descendit in undas. 
lUifi ira modum supra est, laesaeque venenum 
Morsibus inspirant, et spicula caeca relinquunt 
Adfixae venisy animasque in volnere ponunt. 
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being lued senerally for produce of all aorta, 
und 'gnviSoB* ooupled with it as with "fra- 
ge»" (2. 143, 424), whUe «cogere' u lued 
of gathering and ooUecting, like " oogere 
oleam," Cato 66, 66, of gatbering olivea, 
perhapa with a fiirther gense of aqneezing 
the combs, aa in ▼. 140. Fal. reads ' florea' 
for ' fetna,' a variant notioed by Pbilarg , 
bat apparentlj introdnoed bj oome one 
wbo mistook the senae, suppoaing * oognnt ' 
to be Said not of the bee-keepera but of 
tbe bees. Virg. calls the gathering of the 
honey» the technical term for which, " vin- 
demiatio,"itself oontaina a metaphor, ' mes- 
na:' as in 2. 410 he naea "metere'' of 
gathering the grapea. Aristot. (H. A. 9. 
40} and other nutic writera agree with 
Virg. in fixing two aeasona for collecting 
the honey ; bnt Varro (3. 16) makea three, 
one at the rising of the Pldades, a second 
jnst before the riaing of Arctania, a third 
after the ietting of the Fleiadea, and bo 
Didyrona in Qeop. 16. 6. 

232.] The heliacal riaing of the Fletadea 
is the one intended, aapposed to be about 
the beginning of May : see Qeop. 1. c. 
Wund, mya it ia now gencrally nnderstood 
tbat the Fleiadea are inviaible from the end 
of April to the middle of June, a iact 
which he anpporta by Heaiod, W. and D. 
385, where however Göttling, after Ideler, 
makcs the forty daya spoken of extend 
from the aecond week in April, when thev 
are aaid to aet heliacally, to the third wcek 
in May, when they rise again. Tayget«, 
one of the Fleiadea, Stands for the rest, and 
ia described aa a nymph, as the Bull and 
l>og are described aa animala 1. 217. 
'Ob honeatum,' like "caput honestum," 
2. 392. ' Os ostendit honestum,' like *' ex- 
tnlit oa sacrom caelo," A. 8. 691, of the 
moming star. 

233.;] 'Pliaa' (Med. Gud.), or <Pleaa' 
(Pil.), IS the oorrect ortbography, ' Fleiaa' 
(Kom.) being a trisyllable. 'Oceani am- 
uis :' Homers 'XUccayoio ^6at, * Pede rep- 
pulit ' ia the action of a person springing 
mto the air from the ground, aa in Ov. M. 
4w 711, comp, by Burm., " pedibus tellnre 
rrpulaa Arduns in nubcs abiit." With 



'spreto,' which seems here to have a half- 
physlcal sense, like our ' spum,' comp. Hör. 
8 Od. 2. 24, "Spemit hnmum fugiente 
penna." 

234.] The referenoe b to the moming 
setting of the Fleiadea, already mentioned 
1. 221, where see note. The * sidus Pisda 
aquosi ' seems rightly explained by Wund, 
and Voss, after Cerda and Catrou, not of 
the atar called the Southern Fish, a notion 
which has led seyeral writers on the pas- 
sage into error and perplexity, nor, aa 
otbers have thoneht, of the Dolphin, Soor- 
|non, or Hydra, out of the zodiacal aign 
* Pisces ' (comp. Ov. M. 10. 165, " Pisci({ue 
Aries sucoedit aquoso"), 'sidus Fiscis' 
being put ^nerally for the winter, which 
isjust Coming on when the Fleiadea set, 
thongh actually the sun does not enter 
Fiscea tili the latter part of the winter. 
With the expression 'sidus Fiscis' comp, 
"sub sidere Cancri," E. 10. 66. Thia 
rainy season the Pleiades are said to avoid 
by disappearinff under the sea, 'tristior,' 
an epitfiet apfmed to bad weather (e. g. 
▼. 135 above), being meant also to indicate 
that they depart as it were disconcerted. 

236.] He speaks of the danger in taking 
the honey f^m the anger of the bees, 
which is to be avoided by the precautiona 
menUoned above. So in the nmile above 
referred to from A. 12. 689, "lUae iutua 
trepidae rerum per cerea caatra Discur- 
runt, magnisque acuunt stridoribua iraa." 
'Modum supra:' "praeter" and "extra 
modum " are also nsed. 

237.] 'Morsibus' nsed improperly for 
the stings. ' Inspirant venenum ' like " in- 
spires ignem," A. 1. 692. 

238.] The meaning is, aa Mr. Munro 
observes, they fasten on the veins so firmly 
that to get awa^ thev are forced to leave 
their stings behmd them. Virg. however 
has chosen by the onler of the words to 
remind us of ' adfixa venia ' (itself read by 
some MSS., including origmally one of 
Ribbeck'a cursives). The expression is 
doubUess borrowed, as Heyne reroarks, 
from Lucr. 6. 1322, "Morsibus adflxae 
validia atque ung^bus nncis," thongh the 
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Sin duram metuee hiemem parcesque fiitnro 
Gontunsosque animoB et res miaerabere fractas, 
At suffire thymo cerasque recidere inanis 
Quis dubitet P nam saepe faTOS ignotus adedit 
Stellio et lucifugis congesta cubilia blattis 



240 



ooDfltmetton ia different. ' In volnera ' is 
read bv Rom., God., &c,, and by Non. i. 
V. 'anima;' but 'in volnere' aeems bet- 



ter, wbether it be understood ' in the act 
of wounding/ or literally * in the woand/ 
a view confirmed by Sil. 12. 886 (qnoted 
by Gerda), "Altemique animas saevo in 
mnerone relinqunnt," where it ia donbt- 
lesB meant tliat the life, like the blood, is 
left on the blade. 

289.] ' Metuens' was restored by Heyne 
from £tom., Oud. originally, Ac; bat 
' metues ' is better, as there is no colonr 
for joining ' parces' and < miserabere ' by 
<qae . . . qae.' Priseian, who Supports 
* metues,' wrongly makes * parces . . . mi- 
serabere' the apodoms. Virg, means, *if 
your oonsideration for them keeps you 
from taking the honey, you need not liesi- 
tate about cutting away the oombs.' Virg. 
may almoet seem to have versifted a pas- 
sage in Varro S. 16, thoagh the apparently 
corrupt State of the text makes it hard to 
speak with any confidence, " n fecunda sit 
alvus, ut ne plus tertia pars ezimatur 
mellis, reliquum hiemationi relinquatur: 
si vero alvus non sit fertilis, ubi quid exi- 
matur, exemtio cum est maior (?;, neqne 
universam, neque palam (?) iacere oportet, 
ne deftciant animum. Favi qui eximnntur 
(non eximuntnr ?), si qua pars nihil habet, 
aut habet inquinatum, cultello praesecatur 
(« praesecetur " or « praeeecator " ?)." This 
passage, compared with similar precepts 
in the other rustic writers, may show tliat 
Virg. does not think of absolutely sparing 
the honey, bat only of Icaving a grreater 
or less portion. In that case, the pity 
expressed in the next line may be ibr the 
inJury already done by depriving them of 
a part of their störe; in the other, and 
perhaps in any view, it will be for mischief 
not done but only contemplated, this pro- 
spective pity actiiig as a restraining power. 
'Metues:' the bee-keeper fearing not for 
himself, bat for the bees : comp, note on 
2. 419. 'Parces futuro:' »deal gently 
with their future.' 

240.] With ' contnnsos animos ' comp. 
" deficiant animum," Varro 1. c, and the 
words of Didymus, Qeop. 15. 6, olhw yiip 
olkc itßvfi'fio'ovai, Kai rpoipk ii(ouat : with 
' res fractas,' "trepidae rerum/' eited on 



T.236. 

241.] 'At' as ia v. 206. Med. erro- 
neously bas 'aat,' and goet on to read 
* soilerre thymos.* ' Sufläre' is also read 
by Rom. ; bat Gud. bas ' suffire,' and af> 
Senr. * Thymo :' Aimigation is preseribed 
by Varro l. o. and Col. 9. 14^ in coanexicoi 
with precepts aboot deansing the hive. 
The latter recommends cow-dang, wbenee 
Schrader very plauaibly oonjectnred ' fimo' 
here: 'thymo' however may stand, as 
Fk)rentinus in Geop. 15. 8 speaks of fbmi- 
gation with thyme and mmp^w as a means 
of attracting them back to the hive« Froia 
the two former writers it would i^ipear 
that fumtgation is recommended purtly as 
a means of purification, partly as grateful 
to the bees, not, as sone have thought, 
with a view to expelling or destroying the 
vermin. 

242.1 ' Dubitet:' with reference to the 
heaitatton implied in vr. 289, 240, whicfa, 
Virg. says, need not cxtend further. 
'Ig^tos adedit,' tkaßt rp^yttm. Heyne. 
With the ibllowing cnumer&tion oomp. 1. 
181 füll. Pill, has ' iam saepe,' Rom. ' ad- 
haesit.' 

248.] ' Stellio et,' the reading of most. 
if not all MSS., was regarded by the early 
editors as a cretic foot, and restored as 
such even bv Heins., for the old text 
'stellio,' whicfa Heyne vetained. The 
synisEOsis is of oourae easily paralleled firom 
such instancee as 1. 482, t. 297 bebw. 
It is doubtful wbether ' cubilia ' is to be 
taken with Wagn. as one of the sabjects 
of ' adedit,' the lurking-places of the 
moths being pot for the moths tlienwelvn, 
as Forb. thinks, a hold expreanon, scarcelj 
covered by Kctghtley's reference to tbe 
ose of " nidus," v. 17, or ' congesta ' con- 
structed as a verb, the grammatical cod- 
nexion being temporarily interrupted and 
immediately retumed to in the next line. 
' Lucifuga' or 'lucifugus' is an old word 
used as a term of reproach by Lucil. 14. 3, 
"fuit luciftigus, nebulo." "Solüuga" b 
mentioned by Solinus, c. 4» as tlie name of 
an insect; but the word is probably an 
error of his for " solpuga " or " salpngs." 
Keightley thinks it dear from Fliny 11. 
28 that the 'blatta' was the black- 
bectlc. 
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Immimisque sedens aliena ad pabula fucns ; 

Aut asper crabro inparibus se inmiBcuit armis, -245 

Aut dirum, tiniae, genus, aut iavisa Mineryae 

Laxos in foribus Buspendit aranea casses. 

Quo magis exhaustae fuerint, hoc acrius omnes 

Incumbent generis lapsi sarcire ruinas^ 

Conplebuntque foroB et floribus borrea texent. 250 

Si vero, quoniam casus apibus quoque nostros 
Yita tulit, tristi languebunt corpora morbo — 



244.] ' Immonis ' is naed stmilarly as a 
term of reproecb, Plaut. Trin. 2. 2. 69» 
" eivi inmrani sein quid cantari solet ?** of 
a Citizen whobaano public Bpirit. The ward 
is a Compound of tbe old adjective ** mn- 
nU '* (i. q. " officiosuB "), med by Plautu«, 
Merc. prol. 104, and LucUiug, and reoog- 
nixed by Featoa and Moniua. Henee Plaut. 
Trin. 1. 1. 2 bas ** immune " or *< immoene 
facinns " in tbe sense of ** ingratum.*' Tbe 
dronei bave not performed their ' munus' 
of labour, and so, aa Hesiod expreases it 
(W. and D. 304), ii§kuTadm¥ tcd/uerotf rp6' 
Xouvi» ktpyak 'Efftforrct (comp. Id. Theog. 
598). Hie langnage may be firom Od. 1. 
160, äX\6rpiop ßioTotf rifwinpov iSovo'iF 
(fcpoken of tbe suitors), aa Qenn. remarks. 
' Sedens ad pabula,' like " sedere ad ibcum," 
" ad gubernacuk," &c. So Kur. HeL 295, 
wfi^s TKowriaur Tpdw9(aM TCouff*. Med. ori- 
ginally bad ' ad pocula.' 

245.1 'Armis' is not, as seems to be 
gcneraUy tboogbt, tbe abl., but tbe dative, 
as appeavs fiom A. 10. 796., 11. 815, where 
tbe words 'se inmiscnit annis' occur 
again. 'Inparibus' tben refen to tbe 
army of the bees, wbich cannot cope witb 
a homet. ' Fuibus annis ' is used A. 6. 
425 of equal weapons. 

246.1 See on ▼. 168. <Tiniae' are 
eoupied with < blattae' again Hör. 2 S. 3. 
119. For 'dirom ' tbe eariy editors gave 
'durum' affcer some MSS., induding one 
of Ribbeck's cursives. ' Invisa Minervae' 
refen to the legend of Aracbne, giveu Ov, 
M. 6. 1 foU. 

247.] The early editors read ' in foribus 
laxos,' and so Gud. Senr. says tbat 
' araiiea ' is properly tbe web, *' araneus" 
tbe insect, and r^oniua notes Virg.'s use ci 
tbe Word. 

248.] These words, as Forb. remarks, 
contain a precept, wbicb the rustic writers 
sanction, not to leave too much boney» 
lest the bees shoold become idle. Gerda 
comp, a similar precept (Aristot. H. A. 9. 



40), not to kill all the drones. 

249.] 'Incumbo' used here with inf., 
as elsewhere witb an object clause : see 
Forcell. ' Lapsi generis ' recalls the notion 
of a human family, as in ▼. 206. * Sarcire ' 
seems to be a metaphor (Vom building, as 
in the phrase " sarta tecta." 

250.] * Fori ' probably ngnifies a row or 
Tows of eells, this being the only place 
where it has tbis transferred sense, just as 
it is used of a row or rows of seats in a 
theatre. In Col. 10. 92 it seems to mean 
a narrow trench or path in a garden, 
apparently from the rescmblance to the 
'fori' of a ship. 'Fk>ribus,' tbe pollen: 
See on v. 88. * Tezent ' perliapa is used to 
recall tbe image of wearing actual flowers, 
though of conrse tbe meaning ia tbat they 
coDstmct their cells with poUen. 

251—280.] ' The Symptoms of sickness 
among bees are change of colour and 
appearance, lassitude, and a pecuUar bus- 
zing. Ita remedies are fumiffation with 
galbanum, honey mixed with pounded 
gaUs or dried rose-leaves, wine boiled 
down, raisins, thyme, centanry, and tbe 
flower called " amellus " boiled ia wine.' 

251.] The apodons wonld naturaUy 
have begun after v. 252, but the clause 
s^king of tbe easiness of prognostication 
leads to an enumemtion of the Symptoms^ 
wbich swells into an independent sentenoe, 
so tbat Virg. has to give the real apodosis 
in a separate form, ▼. 264. 'Apibus 
quoque:' there is perhaps a tonen of 
pessimism here, as if diseases might be 
ezpected to be peculiar to humanity, 
"mortalibus aegris;" perhaps also a com- 
pliment to tbe bees, whose good fortone in 
other respects might have been snpposed 
to exempt them ftom casualties. Kom. 
has 'nostris.' 

252.] 'ViU:' regarded as induding 
men and bees alike. 'Corpora' may 1^ 
nom. or acc. ; but the Ibnner is more like 
Virg.'s genend usage, e. g. A. 4. 523. 
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Qaod iam non dubiis poteris oognosoere sigmB : 
Gontinuo est aegris alius color ; homda yoltum 
Deformat maoies ; tum corpora luce carentum 
Exportant tectis et tristia funera ducunt ; 
Aut illae pedibus connexae ad limina pendent, 
Aut intus clausis cunctantur in aedibus, omnes 
Ignavaeque fame et contraeto frigore pigrae. 
Tum sonus auditur gravior, tractimque susurrant, 
Frigidus ut quondam silvis inmurmurat Auster ; 
Ut mare sollicitum stridit refluentibus undis ; 
Aestuat ut clausis rapidus fomacibus ignis. 
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253.1 ' Iam ' leenu to point to the time 
when tne diMue haa made toma progreai» 
and the Symptoms are oonseqoentiy ex« 
pUcit. 

254.] 'Continao,' aa in 1. 356, where it 
introdaoea the aigns of wind. * Alius ' is 
explained by what foUows. ' Horrida ' is 
lUustrated bv Vairo 8. 16, "minns valen- 
tinm sisna m. snnt pUoaae et horridae, nt 
pulveniientae, nisi opfici eas nrget tempns; 
tarn enim propter laborem asperantor et 
maoescunt.^ 

255.1 The carrying oot of the dead can 
hardlyoe called a symptom of disease, bot 
it finds its phuce as a part of the descrip* 
tton, and as one of the thtngs which womd 
strike an obaerver looking at the hiye. 
' Lnoe carentum :' from Lucr. 4. 35. So 
"caasnm lumine," A. 2. 85, light being 
Tirtually synonymous with life, aa in A. 4. 
81.. 6. 721. 

256.] 'Exporto,' for carrying ont to 
burial^ like " effero," nsed abo Suet. Dom. 
17. So Aristot., speaking of the same 
thing, nses i^dy^» and ^icico/i/^eir. ' Fn- 
nos dncere ' is a phrase, e. g. Juy. 1. 146, 
like " pompam duoere." 

257. J ' Pedibus oonnexae pendent ' woidd 
certainiy seem to refer most naturally to 
bees hanging in a Cluster, "pedibus per 
mutua nexis," A. 7. 66. So it appears to 
have been understood by Sil. 2. 221, 
"densoqoevolatn Rancum oonnexae glom- 
erant ad limina murmnr" (of beM le- 
tnming to the hire). This however is 
Said not to be a symptom of disease in 
bees, so that Wagn. understands 'oon- 
nexae ' of the individual insect drawing up 
its leffs in death, while Heyne suggests 
'conmxae.' But the common interpreta- 
tion is supported by Aristot. H. A. 9. 40, 

pttt OTi^cibr yivrroi rovro tri kxoXti^^i r6 
afiiiyos, 4\aA Koro/pveAat rh Cfuiifos tH»^ 
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7XVICC1 Ol /tc\irroo^7»{, ]kar 
tfürroc. 

258.] 'Chinsis' is merely an ordinaiy 
epithel carrying out the aenae of 'intos ' 
and opp. to ' ad limina.' 

259.1 Aristot., quoted by Gerda, cajf 
AaXo m p^vriika oTov 4ifr/ia rtt ylywrrm, rmw 
fuKtrrthf. Vii^. intimates apparently tvo 
caoses of this lasatode, want af food in 
Winter, and cold. Rom. and FaL hare 
* ignava.' ' Contracto,' congealed : i^iplr- 
ing however also to the effect of the oold 
on the bees, as if the reading had beeo 
' oontractae,' so that we may compavewith 
Emm. Phaedr. 4. 23. 19, " Mori ocnitnietam 
tanc te oogunt fK^ra," speaking of a flj. 
Mr. Blackbum thmks it means the oold 



they haye caught, like " oontrahere m<H-- 
bum," '* pestilentiam " &e. (comp. " frigns 
coUegit" Hör. 1 £p. 11. 13), and this 
may posubly be inclnded in '^^rg.'s notion. 

260.] 'Tractim' occura Lacr. 3. 530 
of death creeping gradnall^ thnmgh the 
frame. Here it eyidently signifies a pro- 
longed and oontinuous sound. 

&!.] These three similn are auppoaed 
to be firom II. 14. 394 foU., where the 
shout of the oontending armies is oom- 
pared to waves breaking on the ahore, to 
fire in a mountain glen, and to wind 
among the trees, each oomparisoo occnpy- 
ing the same space of two Itnea. ' Quod- 
dam,' indefinite, 'at some time or othcr.' 
It appears to stand in much the same 
relation to " quidam " as " olim " to '* illc.** 
Comp, our use of ' some time ' in the sense 
of • formerly,' of * one day ' in a definite or 
indefinite sense, &c. 

262.] ' Stridit,' the Archaic form, k the 
reading of Med. and PkU 'stridet' of 
Rom. ' Refluentibus,' retiring after hav- 
ing broken on the ooast. 

263.1 «Oausis' accounts for the sound. 
* Rapidus :' see on £. 2. 10. 
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Hie iam galbaneos suadebo incendere odores« 
Mellaque arundineis inferre canalibus, ultro 265 

Hortantem et fessas ad pabula nota Tocantem. 
Proderit et tunaum gallae admiscere saporem 
Arentisque roaas, aut igni pingnia mvlto 
Defruta, Tel Psitliia passos de vite racemos 
Gecropiumque thymum et grave olentia centaurea. 270 
Est etiam fios in pratis, cui nomen amello 
Fecere agricolae, f acilis quaerentibus herba ; 
Namque uno ingentem tollit de caespite silvam, 
Atireus ipse, sed in foliis, quae plurima circum 
FunduntuTy violae sublucet purpura nigrae ; 275 

Saepe deum nexis omatae torquibus arae ; 



264.] * Hie ' of ttme is freqnent in Virg. 
Instances are coUected by Wagn., Q. V. 23. 
2. 6k all of them, with the exception of the 
present, from the Aeneid. 'Galbaneos 
odores,' like *« croceoe odores," 1. 66. For 
'galbimam' see on 3. 415. 'Saadebo:' 
the first penon, as in 8. 295, 800, the ftit. 
ind. aa in 3. 100, 409 foU. See also 3. 
329. 

265.] There seems to be an allnsion to 
the troughs from which cattle drank, called 
'canales,' 3. 830. «Arnndinei canales' 
then will be reeda nsed aa trougha. It 
may be a queation whether ' inferre cana- 
libna.' meana ' to introdnce into trongha,' 
or ' to convey (to the hivea) by troughs,' 
'canalibns' being in the one case the 
dative, in the other the ablative. Here 
ugain 'nitro' has its sense of 'g^tui- 
toosly,' or 'going fhrther' (see on v. 204), 
the heea being not merely aÜowed to drink, 
bnt invited, without any overtnre made on 
their part. 

266.] ' Feasaa :' of sickness, as in Hör. 
Carm. Saec. 68. Forb. comp, the nse of 
"hiboro" (tcdfut») and " langueo." 

267.] Oalla are given aa aatringents, as 
beee snffer from looaeneas in oonsequence 
of thdr diet (Col. 9. 13). 'Tnnsnm' of 
oonne properW refers to ' gallac.' 

268.] Dried roeea, like gaUs, aro mixed 
with honey : wine not mixed, but g^ven as 
an alternative, as appears from Col. 1. c. 

269.] For 'defruU' aee on 1. 295 : for 
«Pinthia' on 2. 93. 'Racemos' i« pro- 
bably to be underatood of the wine, not 
of the grapea themselves, aa Col. 1. c. pre- 
scribea " paaso et defrnto vetere feasaa aua- 
tinere." 

270.] Centaury, so called from ita le- 
gendary uae by Chiron to heal the wonnd 
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received from Hercnlea' arrow« is men- 
tioned by Lucr. 4. 125 with the epithet 
" tristia," among the things " qnaecnnque 
ano de corpore odorem Exspirant acrem." 

271.] llie ' amellna ' ia geneitdly agreed 
to be the Attic aater, which ia fonnd in the 
north of Italy, and aJao in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens (Keightley). It ia men- 
tioned as the best specific of all by Col. 1. c, 
who indeed followa Virg. dosely throngh- 
out thia part of the anbject. 

272.] ' Facilis qnaerentibns ' is the same 
oonstniction with " fadlem peoori " 2. 223, 
' compliant to those who seek it,' L e. easily 
ibnnd. 

273.1 'Uno de caespite' seema rightly 
taken by Philarg. aa a poetical equivalent 
to " nna de radice," aa the atalka of the 
plant aU apring from one root. ' Silvam ' 
of a growth of leavea, 2. 17. For 'nno' 
aevend MSS. (none of Ribbeck's) and early 
editions give ' imo,' a oonstant Variation, 
the words being frequently nndisttng^h- 
able in cursive copies. 

274.] ' Ipse,' the centre or diso of the 
flower as disting^ished from ita petals, aa 
in 2. 297 of a tree diatinguished from ita 
branchea, ib. 131 of a plant from ita leavea. 
Vosa comp, a aimilar deacription of the 
narcisana, Ov. M. 3. 509, "croceum pro 
corpore florem Inveninnt, folüs medium 
cingentibns albis." 

^5.] ' Violae sublucet purpura nigrae' 
aeems rightly explained by Forcell. s. t., 
" apparet nitor purpnrae sub nigrore vio- 
lae." Germ. comp, similar uses of ^o- 
w6p^vpos and ivoXofiw^is, 

276.] Weichort, with whom Forb. and 
Keightley agree, brands this line as spu- 
riou4. The oonclusion is a most hazardous 
one, aa all the MSS. oontain the verse, and 

A a 
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Asper in ore sapor ; tonsis in vallibus illiun 
Pastores et curra legont prope fiomina Mellae, 
Huius odorato radicea incoque Baccho, 
Pabulaque in foribus plenis adpone canistriB. 
Sed si quem proles subito defeoerit omnis, 
NeCy genus unde noyae stirpis revooetur, habebit, 
Tempus et Arcadii memoranda inventa magistri 
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there appeara to be no instance in which a 
line resting on tlie unvarying testimonv of 
the MSS. of Virff. has be«ii oondemiiea by 
tlie consent of the best critics : while, on 
the other band, the reasons allcged against 
its gentiinenefls are precisely such as might 
appear to other joages evidencea of the 
Virgilian manner. The reference to aacri- 
fioes, irrelevant as it may seem, is Jnst one 
.of those artifioes by which Virg. is apt to 
exalt or relteve a trivial subject (comp. e. g. 
2. 192 foll.h the stmctnre of the line, 
nnoonnectea with the oontext by any rela- 
tive or other partide, is what we con- 
atantly find elsewhere in bis descriptiona, 
e. g. A. 1. 12, where the inserted clause 
actaally Interrupts a sentenoo which is re- 
Bumed immediately ailerwards; the omis- 
^on of the verb tubatantive is also a 
common feature in such desoriptions» as 
in the very next line: 'torquis' has al- 
ready been used with some want of strict- 
ness 3. 168, of twiated oeiers put round a 
beast's neck, while here any association 
fbieign to the natura of a fillet is at once 
corrected by ' nexia ;' nor can it be fairly 
orged that the number of the peculiarities 
itself is suffident to bring the line into 
snspicion. 

277.1 With the structure of thia and 
the foUowing line comp. 2. 134^ 133. 
' Tonsis ' is explained by ' pastores.' 
There seems no need to give witn Wagn. 
a present sense to the past partidple, 
which here seems to have that aoristic 
aense ao common in the perf. indic.aa used 
in the Oeorgica, ' which cattle have been 
Icnown to graze,' or 'are in the habit of 
grazing.' ifiie ' vallea' are doubtleas meant 
to be in the Mantuan region. 

278.;] The introduction of 'Hella' is a 
domeatic tonch. For 'prope' Rom. has 
'per.' 

279.] 'Odoratns' merely expresses the 
acent or ' bouquet ' of generous wine, like 
ohos iufßoctiias, which Germ, compares. 
8o cftciSqf Theoer. 14. 16, referred to by 
Heyne. Columella's precept is (1. c), " ea 
(amelli radix) cum vetere Aminaeo vino 
decocta oxprimitnr, et ita liquatus eius 



sucus datur." 

280.1 Born, has 'expone.' Mr. Black, 
bnm thinka the word ' canistris' ia choaen 
to elevate beea to the dignity of homan 
beings. 

281—294.] <If the atockof beea ehoold 
die out altogether, there is a mode of re- 
pairing the loes whidi involves a long 
story. I will teil it, for the remedy is one 
in which the eastem nationa lepoae nn- 
boonded faith.' 

282.] 'Qenus novae atirius' ia appa- 
renUy pleonastic, as either " novum genus" 
or " nova stiipa " might have ezpresaed the 
meaning. With ' revocetur ' oomp. A. 1.285>, 
"rovocato a aanguiue TeucrL'' StricÜy 
speaking it ia inoonnstent with 'novae.' 
The aeoond stock might be either called 
new or a reatoration of the old; Virg. 
mixea the two oonceptions. ■ Habebit:' 
the fut. ind. ia joined with the ao-calkd 
tat. " exactum " to indicate a düferenoe in 
the time of the two actiona, aa in speaking 
of preaent time we miffht have ** proles 
eum defecit, nee habet, ' &c. Comp. 3. 
827,328. 

283.] It aeema doubtftil whether 'et' 
here meana ' both,' refemng to 'que ' fi>l- 
lowing, or 'also,' i.e. in additioa to Uie 
previoua precepts and deacriptiona. ' Tem- 
pua pandere:' see on 1. 213. 'Arcadii 
magistri:' Aristaeua (1. 14) ia aaid by 
Justin (13. 7) to have been king of Ar- 

lia. He* " " 



is called ' magister ' either as a 
ahepherd (E. 2. 33., 3. 101) or bee-keeper, 
w as a teacher (E. 6. 48, A. 6. 391). the 
word in the latter sense bdng explained bj 
'inventa.' This plan is called his 'in- 
ventum' appaienUy becanse he was the 
first who made it known to the world, 
though it was oommunicated to him by 
Proteus, as we shall see in the sequeL His 
honours aa an inventor are greaüy increasicd 
by other writers (e^ g. Apoll. Bhod., and a 
scholiast on the Argonautics referred to by 
Cerda), who make him the first that got 
honey from bees, cansed milk to conUe, 
produced oil from the olive, bred cattle, 
and hunted n-ith dog% the introdooer 
in Short of most of the arte oomme- 
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Pandere, quoque modo caesis iam aaepe iuTencIs 
Insincerus apea tulerit cruor. Altius omnem 
Expediam prima repetens ab origme famam. 
Nam qua Pellaei gens fortimata Canopi 
Accolit effiiso Btagnantem flumine Nilum 
Et circum pictis yehitur sua rura phaselis, 
Quaque pharetratae vicinia Persidis urgueti 
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Quaque pharetratae ' 

morated in thoe last two books of the 
Georgia. 

284w] 'Fuidere/ as Forb. reminds ob, 
ia a fiivourite word with Lucr., e. g. 1. &5. 
' Iam aaepe' witb 'tulerit.' * Caeris ' ia aaid 
generaUy, the particiliar mode of slaoghter 
being explained below, ▼. 301. 

285.] ' Insincema ' is a rare word, tbe 
only two instanoes giYen by Foroell. being 
Irom late writers, Oellina and Pmdentiiu. 
' Sincenu ' ia naed of things in a normal or 
healthr State, as in O. M. 1. 190, "im- 
medicabile volnos Ense reddendum» ne 
pars sincera trahatur." Iliis notion of 
the generation of bees from putrid oxen 
was common among the ancients, having 
donbtleas arisen, as Heyne remarks, fh>m 
bees having chosen the hoUow of the body 
(as in other cases the hoUow trunks of 
trees, 2. 468) as a convenient place for 
hivingt Yarro (2. 6) mentions it among 
the glories of oxen, *'deniqae ex hoc 
pntrdacto nasci dulciaaimas apes, mellis 
matres, ex quo iUas Graeci ßovyivas (ßov' 
ytvts, ScaÜger) appeUant," and in bis 
chapter on bees (3. 16) dtes a line firom 
Archehius calling them ßohs ^iiihni$ 
wrroTiifi4pa r^Ktta, and another, which in 
a sHghtly different form really belongs to 
Nicander (Ther. 741), Tnrwy'fiiy o-^irc» 
yw^d, ii6cx»* tk fjJXMraai. With * altius' 
Forb. comp. ac. Legg. 1. 6, "Alte et a 
capite repetere," where " alte" is explained 
by *<a cainte," as * altius' bare by «prima 
repetens ab origine.' 

286.] 'Prima repetens ab origine' re- 
ated A. 1. 372. ' Fama' here .= " fa- 
ih^" a aense nearly equivalent to that 
which it bears in such expressions as <*fama 
est/' '* (ama volat," &c. ' Expediam ' wiU 
have its strict sense, ' unibld ' or * disen- 
tangle.' 

287.] This and the fiye following lines 
are a periphrans fbr Egypt. * Pelhwns ' is 
an epithet given to Osnopus in consequence 
of the oonqnest of Eg^t by Alexander and 
the fonndation of a Maoedonian dynasty. 
Lucan is rather fond of the epithet, apply- 
I ing it to Ftolemy and bis family, to the 
crown of Egypt, and to Alciaudna (5. '^ 
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8. 475, 607., 10. 511, refened to by Forb.)« 
• Fortnnata,' blest in the fertiUty of thdr 
country, and perhaps in the consequent 
diminution of labour; by no means a com- 
monplace epithet as Coming from thepoet 
of the Qeorgics. 

288.1 ' Stagnantem.' covering the Umd 
like a lake or pod, the consequence of its 
overflow. Heyne comp. Lucan 2. 417, 
**Si non per plana iaoentis Aegypti Li- 
bycas Nilus stagnaret arenas." Forb. re- 
fers to Lucan 4. 134 " Sic Venetus stag- 
nante Pado, fiiaoque Britannus Navigat 
Ooeano." 

289.] These boats, according to Lucan 
4. 136, were of papyrus; aooording to 
Juv. 15. 127, of eatthenware. The words 
of the latter, *' Parvula fictilibus solitum 
dare vela phaselii. Et brevibns jnctae remis 
incumbere testae," are evidently fbunded 
on Virg., and will illustrate * pictis.' * Pha- 
sülis ' is the spelling of Med. here as in 1. 
227. Thcre is force in < sua,' which calla 
attention to the singnlarity of the circum- 
stance. 

290.] The difficulty of this and the three 
following lines is well known. The great 
nuuority of MSS. (including Ptil. and two 
of Kibbeck'B cursives) give ¥▼. 291—293 
in the following order, * Et viridem ... Et 
diversa . . . Usque :' Rom. and one other 
read * Et diversa . . . Usque ... Et viri- 
dem :' Med., Gud., and three others, ' Et 
diversa ... Et viridem . • . Usque.' Thia 
Variation would seem to have arisen from 
the Omission of one or other of theae lines 
and its insertion in the margin, Irom which 
snbseqnent copyists introduced it again 
into tue text, each following bis own no- 
tion of the place which it ought tooccupy. 
Which of the three it was that experienced 
this fortune extemal considerations g^ve 
US no means of determtning ; nor is there 
any thing in the passage intrinsically to 
BUggeet an auswar, though *Et viridem' 
has been oondemned by some of the earlier 
critics, Gerda, Bryant, and Heyne. Such 
is the hypothesis which seems moet natu- 
raUy to arise from the facta presented by 
the MSS., a fiypotheas whioh would be 

a 2 
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Et diversa mens Septem discurrit in ora 
Et Tiridem Aegyptum nigra fecundat arena 
üsque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis, 
Omnis in hac oertam regio iacit arte salutem. 
Exiguus primum, atque ipsos contractus ad usus, 
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oonnstent with the omiasion, on critical 
gronndB, of anj one of the three linea, bnt 
not with the exclusion of all three (Wagn.), 
or eren four, iDclading v. 290 (Keightlev). 
The context itsdf doee not seem to reqaire 
that any thing should be left oot, thongh 
as a geographica! deacription of Egypt 
the paasage is perhape rather overloaded. 
Perhape we may adopt a snggestioo of 
Keightley'a, thongh made with a difierent 
otgect,and ooi\jecture that therednndancy 
is to be acooanted fbr by the alteration 
whtch has been mentioned in the intro- 
dnction aa having taken place in this part 
of the poem. Bnt it would seem nnsafe 
to deveiopo roch a theory of revision into 
detail, as Kibbeck has done, suppornng that 
Virg., having written v. 289, wished to 
improve npon it, bnt was nnable to decide 
between vv. 291, 293 and tv. 291, 292 as 
poasible Substitutes. The mention of Persia 
as bordering on Egypt seems to be only 
one of the many instances of Virg.'s vagae 
notion of geography, * Penis ' being here 
nsed loosely tu incWe Arabia, as in v. 
212 the Hydaspes has becn called Median. 
The alternative is to snppose that *the 
neighbourhood of Persia ' is an expresaion 
fbr the varions countries to the east of 
Egypt, Persia being selected as the most 
poetic name and most renowned nation. 
With regard to the tme order of the lines, 
it is not easy to speak definitely, as the 
sense is tbe same either wttv, though if we 
foUow the arrangement of I^il. and the 
majority there is perhape some awkward- 
ness in referring 'fecundat' to 'amnis' 
rather than to ' vicinia,' an awkwardnesa 
avoided by the early editors, who, fbllow- 
ing JuKns Sabinus, erroneoosly snpposed 
< vicinia' to be the plural of a non -existent 
" vicinium." As between the other arrange- 
ments, the balanoe of authority seems to 
be in favour of that of Med., which accord- 
ingly 1 have adopted. With ' pbaretratae 
Persidis' comp. Hör. 2 Od. 16. 6, "Medi 
pharetra decori;" with 'Wcinia urguet,' 
where the absence of an object is to be 
notcd, Aesoh. Ag. 1004, ytirw» bfxAroixot 
ipti9u, and perhaps Hör. 2 S. 2. 64, " hac 
urguet lapns, hac canis, aiunt." 

292.] ' Viridem ' and * nigra ' are doubt- 
less intended to be antithetical; bnt 



though the oppoätion is perhaps not much 
to be admir»!, especially as ' viridem ' ap- 
peara to be a aort of predicate^ taken 
dosely with ' fecundat,' and ezpreanng the 
effect of the fecundation, that is no reason 
for snspecting the line. See B. 6. 54 for 
a similiu: instance. ' Arena,' of tbe eoil of 
a river, 3. 350. ' Niger,' of aem-cand, A. 
9. 714. Comp, generally "quaa aqitem 
geminua colorat Aequora Nilna" CatnlL 
11.7, which Virg. may have had in bis mind. 

293.] ' India,' apparently tbe Ethiopiaos, 
unless we are to extend Virg.'s geogra- 
phica! nntmstwOTthineaa forther. 'Cok>- 
ratis,' aa we talk of men of coloiir, as 
KeighÜey remarks, the word itaelf mean- 
ing no more than coloured. Or. Am. L 
14. 6, referred to by Forb., applies the epi- 
thet to the Seres. 

294.] 'ladt' aeeme to be a synonyme 
for 'ponit,' derived probably lirom tbe 
I^rase " iaoere fhndamentum," Serv. 'Cer- 
tam salutem' then will be a oondenaed 
expression for "spem ocrtae salutis." Med. 
a m. p. has ' certe.' 

295—314.1 ' The ranedy is to kill a two 
year old bullock in a narrow Chamber by 
beating, bruise the body, and leave it there 
with twigs of casia and thyme, when bees 
will gradoally breed within it, tili at last 
you get a large swarm.' 

295.1 There is perhaps something awk- 
ward m this didactic description of the 
process, as introduced here, after the legend 
accounting for it has been promiaed, and 
before it has been given, espedaUy as the 
afterwards 



cloee of that legend is 
to contain the same precept in two differ- 
cnt forma. Here again we have a pre- 
aumption that what we are reaiUng ia an 
alteration of the original dranght. Tbe 
precept itaelf is given in detail by Floren- 
tinus in Geop. 15. 2, who professes to 
foUow Democritus and Varro, referring 
to some paasage which is no longer tn be 
found in the works of the latter. On this 
first head he says that the Chamber, ohtn, 
should be ten cubits high and broad, and 
four Square, with one door and fonr Win- 
dows, one on each aide. Virg. evidenUy 
intends to give a nnular direction; but 
the Unguage in which he expresses hhnself 
is not easily explicable. He apparently 
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Eligitur locus ; hunc angustique imbrice tecti 
Parfetibusque premunt artis, et quattuor addont, 
Quattuor a yentis, obliqua luce fenestras. 
Tum vitulus bima curvans iam comua fronte 
Quaeritur ; huic geminae nares et spiiitus oris 
Multa reluctanti obstruitur, plagisque perempto 
Tunaa per integram solvuntur yiscera pellem 



300 



sayfl that a spot is to be chosen natnrally 
adapted for the object, narrow and confined 
— an injunction which Florentinna doea 
not aeem to have thongbt neoessary, and 
which appeara superflaooB if not suicidal, 
ms if the Chamber was of the proper size it 
oould not ngnify whether it wag bullt in 
an open spaoe or in a hole, while a place 
Datnrally adapted fbr the object wonld 
hardly need walk, and wonld hardly leaye 
room for the admiasion of air or light 
throogh Windows. Thns he can Bcarcely 
mean more than Üiat a Chamber ia to be 
bnilt of snfficient smallness fbr the purpoae, 
thoagh bis worda would certainly sugg^t 
the other Interpretation. Another quea- 
tion arises abont ' ipeoe oontractos ad naus/ 
which it seems open to ns to interpret 
dther as if 'ad usus' = 'in nsns' (which 
ia actnally found in some MSS., inclading 
Fal. and the first reading of Med.), the 
aenae being ' narrowod (or narrow) for that 
Teiy object,' or as if ' ad ' expressed the 
atandard to which the redaction was to be 
made, 'narrowed down,' as we might say, 
' to the bare occasion.' ' Ad nsna ' is found 
nowbere eise in Virg.: "in usuni" or 
" usus " has already occurred 3. 313, and 
will meet us again A. 4. 647, " non hos 
quaesitum munus in usus." 

296.] For 'imbrices,' semi-cylindrical 
tilea used to coYer the linea of junction 
between the rows of flat tilea on the roof 
("tegulae"), see Dict. A. s. v. «tegula.' 
' Angusti imbrice tecti' here seems merely 
a poetical ampüflcation for ' angusto tecto.' 

296.] ' ObUqua luce,' so as not to admit 
too much light, which would interfere with 
the subaequent process. How this ia to be 
done, as Mr. Long remarks, Virg. does not 
explain. Mr. Yonge in bis edition of Virg. 
taxea 'a ventis' away from the winds, 
oomporing 3. 302, and supposing that the 
Windows are to look N.S., s.S., v.w., s.w., 
so that at noon the sun wonld strike a 
Window obliquely. Some MSS. or editaons 
seem to give ' advena luce,' badly. 

299.] ' Iam ' may refer either to «bima* 
or ' curvans,' or both. The bullock's second 
year ia to be past, and hia homa already 



grown. Comp. E. 3. 87, "Iam comu pe- 
tat, et pedibus qui spargat arenam." Flo- 
rentinus (L c.) says that the bullock is to 
be thirty months old, and very üit. 

800.] ' Spiritus oris,' another amplifica- 
tion for " os." 

301.] 'Multa reluctanti' may be, aa 
Gterm. thinks, a translation of the Homerio 
w6\\* ii9Ka(6^i€Pos (11. 6. 458, Od. 13. 
277). 'Obsuitur,' the reading of Med., 
was restored by Heins. Wag^. recalls 
' obstruitur,' as agreeing better with the 
precept of Florentinus, who Orders that 
every aperture in the bullock's body be 
doeed up with pitched clotha. This is not 
conclusive, aa Virg. may have chosen to 
Tary this point of detail ; but it does not 
seem worth while to depart from the read- 
ing of the majority of copiea, which be- 
sides, as Wakef. remarks, is perhapa better 
suited to the violent measure recom- 
mended. " Obauo " is much the rarer word, 
Only two instancee being cited by ForodL, 
both of them in the form " obsutus." Flo- 
rentinua says that this closing up is to 
take place aftcr the beast has been killed ; 
Virg. evidently meana that he is to be firat 
stiiled and then beaten to death — a leaa 
likely direction. 'Plagis perempto' ia 
probAbly not to be pressed, as if the action 
were finished before that mentioned in the 
next line began. The meaning seems to 
be " plagis perimitur et solvuntur," < plagia ' 
really referring to both verba. 

302.] ' Solvuntur' signifies that the body 
is to bie crushed and mashed up, Floren- 
tinus' injunction being that the bones are 
to be broken up as well as the flesh, Sfiou 
reut «rop^i tA htrria trvvdKovmts, This 
line illustratea the definition of ' viscera ' 
given by Serv. on A. 6. 253, "quidquid 
tnter ossa et cutem est." ' Integram,' en- 
tire, unbroken, as Florontinus particularly 
insists that no blood is to be drawn, a.pro- 
hibition which Virg. seems to have for- 
gotten when in v. 542 he makes Proteua 
teil Aristaeus to cut the throats of the bul- 
locks and heifers chosen for the purpoae. 
* Per ' will then denote the medium through 
which the blows are to pasa. 
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Sic positum in claiuo linquiint, et ramea costis 

Subiiciunt fragmenta, thymum, casiasque reoentia. 

Hoc geritur Zephyria piimiim inpellentibus undas, 303 

Ante novis rubeant quam prata coIoribuB, ante 

Garrula quam tignis nidum suspendat hirundo. 

Interea teneris tepefactus in ossibuB humor 

Aestuat, et Tisenda modis animalia mirisy 

Tnmca pedum primo, mox et stridentia pennis, 3io 

MiscentuTy tenuemque magis magis aera carpunt, 

Donecy ut aestivis effiisus nabibus imber. 



803.] Florentinns goes on to say that 
the bollock U to be laid on a heap of 
th jme, and the door and Windows doaed 
up with mud, so aa to exdude ligbt and 
air. After three weeks the Chamber is to 
be opened, and light and air admitted, care 
only being taken to keep out wind. When 
the carcase appears to have cot air enongh, 
the phu» is to be fastened np again as 
before» and left fbr ten days k>nger. ' CUia- 
■am ' is twice used by Colamella of a doaed 
place. ' Sic poätam :' see on A. 2. 644. 

S04.] «Beoentis,* explained by Serv. 
" statim carptas," was restored by Heins^ 
appurentlT from all the MSS., fbr 'vi- 
rentis,' which had snperseded it in moat of 
the early editions. 

805.] It is not dear whether the ' an- 
dae ' meant are of rivers or of the sea, and 
consequently whether ' inpelleutibas nn- 
das ' is intended to be emphatic, ' driving 
the waters hitherto congealed,' or mereW 
to be the fillinff np of a pictnre in which 
* Zephyri ' are uie prominent object. The 
former may remind ns of Ptalm 147* 18^ 
**He bloweth with bis wind, and the 
waters flow." The latter is illnstrated by 
A. 3. 69, "ubi prima fldes pelago, placata- 
qne venti Dant maria," comp, by Emm. 

806.] < Rubeant :' the su^. seems to bo 
used, not, as Forb. thinks, in a sort of 
Potential sense, **ante quam prata pro 
naturae ratione . . . novis coloribus rubere 
possunt," bnt to show that care is taken to 
perform the Operation as early as possible, 
purposely as it were anticipating the fall 
setting in of spring. With ' rubeuit ' comp. 
2. 319, "vererubenü." 

307.] The swallowis chosen as the prover- 
bial harbinger of spring. PaX. has ' lignis.' 

306.] According to Florentinus, when 
the Chamber is opened on the eleventh day, 
Clusters of bees will be found, while of the 
bullock nothing will remain bot homs, 
bones, and hair. He adds that the aueen- 
bees {ßariKth) are said to be generated from 



the brain and spinal marrow, thoae from the 
brain being the finer, the oommoD bees 
from the floh of the carcase. He also de- 
scribes the prooess of fonnation, saying 
that at fint the bees will be aeen to be 
small and white, imperfeet and scarcdy 
animate, moüonless, yet in a atate of 
growth ; aflerwards they will be obsenred 
gradually pntting out their winga and as- 
suming their proper cdour, and fbnning 
round their queen, though with ahort and 
weak fiights, or dustering round the win* 
dows, to get to the light. finally, he re- 
commen£ the opening and shutting of the 
Windows on altemate days, lest iSte bees 
should be stifled by confinement. 'Hu- 
mor' seems to mean the animal juioes, not 
the blood, as Serv. and Heyne ezplain it. 
' Teneris ' probably refen to the pounding 
which the bonea lutve undeigone (see on t. 



809.] ' Visendus ' = " specUndusi," as we 
should say, ' worth seeing.' *' Epulum omni 
apparatu omatuque visendo»" Cic Vatin. 
13. < Modis miris ' (1. 477) qualifles ' ani- 
malia,' aa if it had been '* mira." 

810.] 'Trunca pedum,' like "orba, pe- 
dum," Lucr. 6. 840, comp, by Ceraa. 
The more regulär, though scarcdy moie 
usual, oonstruction would be "trunca pe- 
dibus," which occun in Or. M. 15. 376, 
probil>ly with reference to this paasage. 
SiL (10. 311), imitating Virg., haa "trun- 
cns capitis." * Et»' not only with leg^ bat 
with wings. 

311.] • Misoentur,' * swarm.' For ' ma- 
gis magis,' with which Heyne comp. CatuH 
61 (63). 274^ " Pbst vcnto croscente magis 
magis increbrescnnt," some MSS., inclod. 
ing Rom. and onginally Med., give 'magis 
ac mag^,' sevend of them restoring the 
verse by the Omission of 'que,' tb(Migh 
Pierius yindicates both 'que' and 'ac,' 
obserring that the feet in a hexameter are 
not necessatily conflned to dactyls and 
spondees. MoXAay ftaXXoir is a pAusse in 
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Erupere, aut ut, nervo pulsante, sagittoe, 
Prima leves ineunt si quando proelia Parthi. 

Quis deus haue, Musae» quis nobis extudit.artem P 
Unde nova ingressus hominum experientia cepit P 
Pastor Aristaeus fugiens Peneia Tempe^ 
Amissis, ut fama, apibus morboque fameque» 
Tristis ad extremi sacrum Caput adstitit amniBi 
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Oreek. Rom. uid one of Bibbeck'B cnr- 
eiycs have ' Cftptant/ 

313.] For <ant at' a few MSS., includ- 
ing two of Ribbeck's carsives, giye 'vel 
ut.' "Hoc raavius/' nyi Flerios, "illod 
▼ero primnm nnrneronos." It is not easy 
to see why the poet ahonld baye gvvBU so 
slow a moyement to a rerae exprewing the 
fligbt of an arrow ; bot be woald naturally 
avoid 'vd nt,' aa Ukely to be mistaken for 
'velut.' 'Palsante:' of the yiolent re- 
boand of the string propelling the arrow. 
"Nervo per nubetn impolsa sagitta/' A. 
12. 856. Germ. comp, the Homeric itvh 
rcv^^iy llUrr6s, 

314.] The Pkrtbians are natnrally ebown, 
u in A. 12, 1. c, aa the moet formidable 
bowmen that the Romans knew. The re* 
ference bere ia to the ebower of arrowa 
with whicb they begin the battle. " Levet 
nnnc ad armatnram " (Philaig.) ; perhapa 
also, as Keigbtley*thinka, l^canse they 
fought on horseback, and so oonld execute 
rapid movements. 

315—880.] * Who first showed men the 
remedy ? Aristaens, baving lost bis beea, 
addressed bis goddess mother Cyrene in 
deapair, comphuning that he was not al- 
lowed to enjoy even the mortal bononrs 
of raral soccera, and Indding her min him 
at once, if abe were minded that be sbonld 
not tbriye.' 

815.] There is no Opposition, as might 
appear at first nght, between this line and 
the next, as though the one soggeated a 
diyine« the other a human origin for the 
devioe. In other words, 'bominnm* is 
not oppoaed to ' dens,' bnt paraUel to * no- 
bis.' Virg. here, aa at the opening of Q. 1, 
speaks in the spirit of the old mythology, 
whicb believed that eadi step of agri<ml- 
tnral progress was dne to the teaching of 
aome individnal god, while in the second 
line, as in 1. 183 foll., be dwells more on 
the Ubonr of human expericnce in fol- 
lowing the impnlae given. * Extudit,' for 
whicb some MSS. and old editions give 
' extulit,' is, as Heyne remarks, not strictly 
appropriate to a god, being used 1. 133 
for the birtb-tbroes of man's invention; 
bot it is poflsible that Virg. may have in- 



tended to ideiitify the god with those he 
benefited, especiaUy aa seyeral of the 
agricultural divinitiea had been men in 
tbeir day. 

316.] 'Nova experientia:' *'nu]Io do- 
cente, ars per usum reperta," Serv. Virg., 
aa we have seen, probably did not mean 
any Opposition between this and the for- 
mer Imc, so that we must not suppose bim 
to have had any such notion in bis mind 
as " nullo docente ;" but it is nevertbeless 
true that ' experientia,' strictly speaking, 
suggests the thought of tmth not com* 
mnnicated from witbout, but evolved by 
practica. Thus Virg.'s language is not 
strictly consistent, though be apparently 
means to combine the two views, regard- 
ing a new oommnnication of knowled^ as 
a new diioovery, whicb sets in motion a 
fresh train of experienoe. 'Ingressus 
cepit,' like "capere initium:" comp, the 
nse of " indpio." Some early editions have 
< coepit,' a variety whicb may remind na 
of £nn. (fr. Med.) v. 207 (282 Vahlen), 
<*navis inchoandae exordium Coepisset,'* 
wbere Lipsius wished to read '^navis in- 
choandi exordinm Cepisset-." 

817.] Whenoe Virg. derived the follow- 
ing stoty is nnknown. Heyne thinks from 
the elaboraUon that it must have been 
dosely imitated from some Alexandrian 
writer, poseiblv from a poem whicb waa 
extant under the name of Enmelns, ßovyo' 
Wo, as we leam from the Chronicon of 
Eusebius, No. 1250. A brief version of 
the tale is given by Ov. F. 1. 363 folL 
«* * Fugien^' simpl. * relinquens,' " Porb. 
Aristaeus is supposed at the time of the 
narrative to be still livüig in Tbessaly. 

319.] The commentators have been di- 
vided abont the meaning of < caput,' some 
taktng it of the source, some of the mouth 
of the river; but opintons seem now in 
fkvour of the former view, whicb is that of 
Serv., the other baving apparently been 
originated by Lambinus. Kcightley in- 
deed doubts whether * caput ' is ever found 
in tbe singnlar of the mouth; but see 
Lucan 3. 202. < Extremi ' too, whicb Burm. 
understands of tbe surfkce of the water, aa 
opposod to tbe depth wbere Cyrene ro- 
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Multa querens, atque hac adfatos voce parentem : 320 

Mater, Cyrene mater, quae gnrgitis huius 

Ima tenes, quid me praeclara stirpe deorum, 

Si modo, quem perhibes, pater est Thymbraeus ApoUo, 

Invisum fatis genuisti P aut quo tibi nostri 

Pulsus amor P quid me caelum sperare iubebas P 325 

En etiam huno ipsum Titae mortalis honorem. 

Quem mihi yix frugum et pecudum custodia sollers 

Omnia temptanti extuderat, te matre, relinquo. 



■ided, appliet more nahmlly to the origin 
of the stream. Comp, also ▼. 868, where 
' Caput ' iB Qsed exprasaly for the sonrce, 
and aee note on ▼. 366. ' Saemm/ which 
might otherwifie he referred, with Barm., 
to the temples hnilt at the mouth of 
Penens, ii as it were a perpetual epithet 
of the aources of riyers, which were snp- 
posed to be the eeat of the river-god or 
nymph, and commonly had a chapel baut 
near them. See on £. 1. 52. The old 
commentator on Hör. 1 Od. 1. 22, says 
"omnis fönt in origine sacer est." Barm, 
thinkfl that the scene below reqniree a 
much larger body of water above than 
eonld be found at a river*8 flooroe ; bnt the 
description is evidently not meant to be 
rertricted by physical posubility, vistaB of 
cavemi being developed as easily as those 
Sn the Arabian Nigbts, op as the Castle at 
the top of the bean-stalk in the child's 
tale. For < sacmm ' Med. has ' placidam/ 
perhaps, as Wagn. thinks, irom an nn« 
seaaonable recoUection of A. 1. 127, "snm* 
ma pUcidum capat extnlit nnda." 

820.] 'Adfatos' seems evidently a yeth, 
not a participle. 

821.] It 18 perhaps better, with Wagn., 
to point after ' mater,' as is done in Med., 
than after ' Cyrene.' The first syllable of 
'Cyrene,' as Heyne remarks, is long in 
Apoll. B., as here, short in Find, and Cal- 
lim. This Speech is evidently modelled 
on Achilles* complalnt to Thetis, 11. 1. 
849 foll. Rom. and Gud. have * a stirpe.' 

323.] Virg. imitates Od. 9. 529, c2 h-fiv 
y* v6s «I/Ai, TOT^p 8* iiihs *6x^M €lwat, as 
Heyne remarks, and is himself imitated by 
Ov. M. 1. 760, " At ta, si modo snm cae- 
lesti stirpe creatus, £de notam tanti gene* 
ris, meque anere caelo," comp, by Taubm. 
' Si modo ' expresses qualification, as in 
Cic. 2 De Or. 88, " in hac arte, si modo 
est haec ars, nuUam est praeoeptum." 
'Thymbraeus' (irom Thymbra, a district 
in the Troad). A. 8. 85. 

.824.] ' Invisum fatis,' like " invisos cae- 



lestibns," A. 1. 387 ; « invisos divia." A. 2. 
647, ' fatis ' being perhaps chosen here to 
mark that it is a demigod that ia speaking. 
With ' aut . . . amor ' Heyne comp. A. 2. 
595, "Aut quonam nostri tiU cora re- 
cesmt?" where, as here, 'auf simidy in« 
troduces a new question, connected with 
the fbrmer, not in any sense an alternative 
toit. 

325.] 'Caelum sperare:' so Aeneas, as 
the Bon of a goddess, looks forward to 
deification, A. 1. 250., 12. 795, cited by 
Forb. Burm. comp. Sen. H. F. 438, " quo 
patre genitus caetitum speret domum," 
spoken by Lycus of Hercules. 

326.J 'This crown of my mortality/ 
i. e. this thing which gave a mgnity to my 
mortal existenoe, the praise of rural snc* 
oess, which ftdls within a mortal's spfaere^ 
and is bis natural solaoe under the limita- 
tions of humanity. This seems better 
than to suppose with Keifhtley that he b 
speaking of the act of keeping bees in 
particukr, which would give an air of 
triviality to the passage. Even if we 
should aocept this Interpretation, however, 
we need not fall into the fhrther flatness 
of taking 'pecudum' of bees, as aome 
ancients and modems have done. ' Fmgum 
et pecudum custodia ' is the poetical ex- 
pression for a farmer's Ufe: and of a 
farmer's life bee-keeping is a part. 

327.] ' Pecudum * Med., Gud. corrected, 
'pecorum' Pal., Rom., Gud. originally. 
The former is the common reading, and 
the slxght preponderance of authority for 
the latter is hardly enough to Warrant a 
change. The MSS. of Non. pp. 158, 460 
seem to give ' pecudum :' but this ia not 
condusive, as Non. treats the two forms 
as one, bis object in citing the passage 
being to show that 'pecus' can be uaed of 
bees, a notion in which later lexioographers 
have foUowed him, though it is olmons 
that neither this line nor v. 168 can be 



Said to prove it. Seeonthepreoedingver 
828.J 'Omnia temptanti extuderat' 
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Quin age, et ipsa manu felicis enie sUvaSi 

Fer stabulis inimicom ignem atque interfice mesais, 330 

T7re sata, et validam in vitis molire bipennem, 

Tanta meae si te ceperunt taedia laudis. 

At mater sonitum thalamo sab fluminis alti 

Sensit. Eam circum Milesia vellera Nymphae 

Carpebant, hyali saturo fucata colore, 335 

Drymoque, Xanthoque, Ligeaque, Phyllodoceque, 



Ulostrated by 1. 133» " Ut Tariafl usus me« 
ditando eztanderet artis/' The experi- 
ments are of ooune in hnsbandry, of one 
■ort OT another. "Te matre, reünquo: 
ac n diceret : Snb ea perdo nmun laboris, 
sab qua augere debueram." Serv. 

829.] <Ipsa manu/ with thine own 
band, as probablj in A. 2. 646. ' Felids 
ailvas/ plantations of Amit-trees. 

390.] ' Fer . . . ignem/ like " ferte flam^ 
mas/' A. 4. 694. With 'inimicum ignem ' 
Mr. Blackbam comp. Si^ior «vp. With 
' interfice means ' Ursinns comp, a qnota- 
tion firom Cicero's Oeconomics in Nonins 
6. 9, " Nullo modo iacilius arbitror posse 
neqne herbas aresoere et interflci." 

331.] * Sata,' as Martyn observes, Com- 
ing after ' measis/ probablj refers to yonng 
plants. 'Molire:' «ee on 1. 329. For 
' validam ' the first reading of Med. gives 
•doram/ which Ribbeck adopts, appa- 
rentlj snpporing * validam ' to have been 
introdoeed from A. 11. 661. Bnt the allite- 
ration is in favour of the old reading, 
besidea ita eztemal authority. 

332.] < Thedia cepemnt»' like <* dementia 
cepit," E. 2. 69, aa we might talk of a fit 
of wearineaa and diagnat. 

333—347.] ' Hia cry reached bis moth^ 
aa ahe aat in her cavem ander the river 
with nympha round her Ustening to a 
■ong/ 

333 J The following paaaage ia imitated 
irom n. 18. 36 fblU where Thetia heara 
the criea of Achillea» though the Nereida 
there enumerated are not aitting with her, 
bat are aummoned by her ahrieka. *So- 
nitnm sensit,' heard the sound. It wonld 
aeem from v. 363 foll. that she did not dis- 
tinguish the worda. 'Thalamo' ia ex- 
plained by v. 374 to be the Chamber in 
which Cyrene waa aitting, which ia aap- 
poaed to be what we by the aame meta- 
phor call the bed of the river, though fh>m 
the anbaequent deacription it appears to 
widen into a aubterranean region, contain- 
ing the aouroea of all the watera on eartb. 
Gerda comp. Soph. O. T. 196, where the 



aea ia called BiXafJMt *AfM/^tTplraf. * Sub ' 
then will mean ander the roof of the 
Chamber. The picture, aa Heyne obeervea, 
ia drawn from the mannera of the heroie 
age, when royal ladiea aat in their chambera 
apinning with attendanta abont them. 

334.] The fineat of earthly wool (3. 307) 
ia choaen, with Virg.'a chaFacteriatic We 
of local epitheta, aa fit material for the 
work of these goddeaaea. 

336.] **Carpentea penaa puellae/' 1. 
390. "Aetemnmque manua carpebant 
rite laborem/' CatuU. 61 (63). 310. The 
word does not aeem to denote any thing 
more deflnite than the rapid paasing of the 
wool through the fingera. * Hyalua,' CoKot, 
like ita ac|]ective " byalinua," is a very rare 
word, only found in two or three paasagea 
of later authora. A green oolour, like that 
of glaaa, would be naturally appropriate to 
the aea*nympha. So certun garmenta 
were called «thahuaina," Lucr. 4. 1127. 
' Saturo ' would be a more proper epithet 
of the thing dyed than of the dye, juat aa 
Sen. Thyeat. 966 talka of "aaturae veetea 
oatro Tyrio/' it occura however aa an 
epithet of a füll deep colour, '* raro aaturo 
colore lucet," Pliny 87. 10 ; " purpuram, 
quo melior aaturiorque est," Sen. Quaeat. 
N. 1. 6. 

336.] This muster-roll ia atudied after 
the liat of Nereida in IL 18. 39 folL, though 
the namea are different in Virg., who, with 
rather questionable judgment, indudea 
land-nymphs aa well. A longer liat of 
Nereida is given Hea. Theog. 243 foll., but 
Virg. doea not aeem to have borrowed any 
thing from it. Such enumerationa, aa 
Heyne aava, are common in the old poeta 
and in tKeir Roman imitatora, eapecially 
Ovid. In the fonner they mark the aim- 
plicity of the chronicler: in the latter 
they are doubtleaa deaigned to produoe an 
appearance of veriaimilitude, at the aame 
time that Heyne may be ri^ht in apeaking 
of them aa an intentional display of leam- 
ing, while the Imagination ia naturally 
captivated by the mere aound of a long 
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Caesariem effosae nitidam per Candida coUa, 
[Nesaee, Spioque, ThaUaque, Cymodoceque,] 
Gydippeque et flava Lycorias, altera virgo. 
Altera tarn primos Lucinae ezperta labores, 
Glioque, et Beroe soror, Oceanitides ambae, 
Ambae auro, pictis inoinctae pellibus ambae, 
Atque Ephyre, atque Opis, et Asia Deiopea, 



340 



raooeanon of harmonious names belonging 
to xnythic autiquity, as any rcader of 
Milton can bear witness. The present 
line, if not aetoally taken from the Qreek, 
ii obvionsly modeUed on it. 

837.] 'Caeeariem effnaae nitidam per 
Candida ooUa' is like " perqve pedes tra« 
iectos lora tnmentts," A. 2. 273, both being 
instanoes to which tbe common tolation in 
the constmctaon, as if the accusatiTe de- 
noted the extent to which the salgect of 
the Tcrb or partidple is affected, cannot 
be applied without hanhneas. The hur 
is so (fistingmshable from the person that 
it reqnires nearly as great a lioenoe to 
■peak of the unbinding of the one as an 
unbinding of the other, as to say that a 
man is passed throngh his feet beoause 
thongs are passed throogh them, the 
strai^ness of ezpression in the latter case 
being moreover modifted by the donble 
Sense of *' traiicio," which takes an accusa* 
tive indifferently of the person pieroed and 
of the thing driven throngh, just as in A. 
4. 137, "chlamydem drcumdsta limbo," 
the application of " circnmdatns " to a per- 
son enveloped in a rohe miUgates, not 
logically but rhetorically, the harshness of 
saying that Dido is sarrounded by an em« 
broidered border in respect of her mantle. 
Tbe tmth of the ezplanation, however, is 
not impeached by a few extreme instanoes, 
especially in a writer like Virg., so that 
there seems no call to follow Madvig, 
§ 237 b, in placing these and similar in* 
stances nnder a separate head with a mle 
that *' the participle perf. of the passive 
• . . is nsed of a person who has done some- 
thing to himselfy as an active verb, with 
an accusative," — a rale to which A. 2. 273 
is admitted to be an ezoeption. In such 
cases however it is hazardous to dogmatize 
either for or against an explanation, as it 
is oflen oonceivable that two expressions 
which can be reduceii withont violence 
imder the same mle were not really die- 
tafced by the same feeling, so that of two 
or more possible Solutions each may be 
good for what it will most naturally ex- 
piain, and no further. For tbe insnffi- 



ciency of grammatical analyns to ezpress 
the shades of meaning that may oocur to 
a writer, see note on 3. 506. 

388.] I have retüned thia Terae in 
brackets, on acoonnt of the oonvenienee 
of presenring the ordinary nnmeFatäoo, 
though it is probably a oopyisf s iasestioa 
from A. 6. 826. Ribbeck's MSS. omit it, 
with the exception of the margin of QiuL 
and the text of another cnrnve, and the 
oontext may be satd to repodiate it, aa the 
names mentioned are all of them taken 
ftt>m Homer's Nereids (IL la 89, BdU«^ 
r« Kv/ui^mi rc, Ni|<ra/i| iw^id rc), whcxeas 
in therestof thelistVirg.docanot boRow 
fh>m Homer at all, with the exception of 
Clymene, whose name ocenrs s^iarately 
fh>m the rest» and none of the others 
appear to be Ooeanides, exoept the two 
expressly named as such in v. 841. 

839.] Med., Pal., Qud. oorrected. and 
two other of Ribbec^s cnrsives omit 'qne' 
alter * Cydippe,' but Wagn. seema xight in 
sni^wang that Virg. would have avmded 
the ooncurrence of the same vowds in a 
hiatus. < flava,' yellow-haired, like " Oa- 
nymedc flavo," Hör. 3 Od. 4w 4. 

340.] Germ. comp. IL 17. 6^ nptrrariK^i, 
Kuntfii, ob irphf tlBvut r^iroio. 

341.1 «Oceanitides' (MMrcarrrci). The 
ooly other instance of this word in Latin 
mentioned by Forc is in Hyginus* prafaoe. 
The rhythm of the line, of whidi Wagn. 
oomplains, will be somewhat mended by 
making a pause afber *Clioque,' where 
aooordmgly 1 have placed a oomma. 

342.] lliese nymphs are described as 
in huntress oostume (comp. A. 1. 323), as 
Serv. saySy huntresses frequenUy beooming 
water-nymphs and vice versa. Heyne re- 
fers to Callim., Hymn to Artemis, ▼. 42^ 
where tbe goddcss chooses nymphs for the 
chase out of the OiM»nides. liiere is no 
nced to restrict * aaro ' to tbe zone with 
Forb., as these huntresses may have been 
equipped like Dido, A. 4. 138, " Cai |^- 
retra ex auro, crines nodantur in annim, 
Aurea purpuream subnectit fibola ves« 
tem." 

343.] ' O^ ' is one of the companions 
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Et tandem positis relox Arethusa sagittis. 

Inter quas curam Clymene narrabat inanem 345 

Yolcani, Martisque dolos et dulcia furta. 

Aquo Chao densos divom numerabat amores. 

Carmine quo captae dum funs mollia pensa 

Devolvunt, itemm matemas inpulit aoris 

LuctuB Aristaeiy yitreisque sedilibus omnes 350 

Obstipuere ; sed ante alias Arethusa sorores 

Prospiciens summa flavum caput eztulit unda 



of Diana» A. 11. 632, 'Deiopea/ one of 
tlie train of Juno, A. 1. 72. «Ddopea,' 
tbe speUiog of Med. and other ffood MS8., 
is ihe proper Latin form of Aifi^cio. 
' Asia,* from the Asian meadow, 1. 883. 

344.] The simplest way of anderstand- 
ing ' tandem poätit sagittis ' seems to be 
that Arethnsa had jnst left her hnnting, 
in which she delighted, after a long chase» 
and joined the oompanv in the cavem, she 
b«ng river-nymph and huntreas at onoe. 
The interpretation of the Dresden Serr., 
"qnae ex venatrioe in Njrmpham versa 
foerat/' if it oould be established, wonld 
onlj make the passage less pictoresque. 
* Veloz,' fbr ezample, is fordble when it 
designates a qnalit j still called into play ; 
tarne if applied to one no longer in use. 
It woold be possible indeed to understand 
it of her as a river-nympb ; but the con- 
text fdeads strongly for refening it to her 
hnnting. 

346.] ' Clymene * is named IL 18. 47, 
near the end of the list. The costom of 
singing during spinning or weaving is aa 
old as the Odyssey (6. 61., 10. 221) ; and 
in Theoer. 24. 76 foU. Teiresias teils Ale- 
mena that the Argive women sball sing of 
her as they sit spinnine in the late evening. 
See Forb. on 1. 293, where thcse and other 
instances are oollected, and comp. Eur. 
Ion 196, 606 Fialoy. In 'curam inanem' 
Serr. finds "definitio amoris:" but the 
next clause seema to refer it to Vulcan's 
guardianship of bis wife, which Mars con- 
trived to elude. If we take ' curam ' of 
love, ' inanem ' most be understood of the 
requital which the hnsband's affection 
foond. The referenoe cannot be to Vul- 
can's Btratagem against the adulterous 
pair, as that was not fruitless but suocess- 
ful, unleas * inanem' could be made to 
signify the inrisible nature of the net. 
Bat Virg. doubtless meant to give merely 
tbe begiuning of the story, not its sequel. 

347.] For 'Aquo' Med.> Born., and the 



St. Gall fragm. bare 'Atque,' a common 
error. 

348 — 886.] ' Learning teom one of her 
attendant nymphs the cause of the noise, 
she bade the waters retire, that he might 
pass to her Chamber. He walked through 
the cavems, and saw with wonder the 
sources of all the great riveia of earth. 
When he had reached her presence and 
told bis g^ef, she ordered the feast to be 
spread, and after making a libation to the 
ooean-god, began her bounsel.' 

348.] * Carmine quo ' like " quo motu," 
1. 829 note, the song not having been 
expressly mentioned in the previons words. 
Med. and Gud. have * fusis dum.' 

349.] ' Devolvunt ' apparently expressea 
the carrying down of the thread by the. 
wetght of the spindle as it was formed 
(Dict. A. s. ▼. <fusus'). The autbor of 
the Ciris (v. 446) says " Non licuit gravidoa 
penso derolvere fbsos?" With 'inpulit 
auris' Forb. comp, "aurem inpellere," 
Pers. 2. 21; "sensus inpellere," Lucr. 1. 
303. 'Iterum:' the sound had already 
reached Cyrene, ▼. 333, and we are lefl to 
infer that she d^d not take notioe at once, 
while the description in the intermediate 
lines as it were fills up the interval be« 
tween the first and second appeal. 

360.] 'Vitrena' prob, indudes both 
glass-green oolour (above, y. 336) and 
glaasy brightness. Ovid (M. 6. 48) speaka 
of the "vitrea antra" of the nymphs. 
Heyne and Voss are dearly wrong in 
scanning it as a spondee by synizesis. 

361.] 'Sorores,' as Heyne remarks, is 
nsed rather widely, the nymphs being, as 
we have seen, of various kinds, while in y. 
341 two seem discriminated from the rest 
as sisters. 

352.1 A line nearly repeated A. 1. 127, 
from Which ' placidum ' was introduoed by 
some of the early editions into the present 
passage instead of ' flavum.' 
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Et procul : gemitu non frostra exterrita tanto, 

Cyrene soror, ipee tibi, toa maxuma cura, 

IMstis Aristaeos Penei genitoris ad undam 355 

Stat lacrimanSy et te cmdelem nomine dicit. 

Huic percussa nova mentem formidine mater, 

Duo» age, dno ad noa ; fas Uli limina divom 

Tangere, ait : simul alta iubet discedefe lata 

Flumina, qua iu venia greasus inferret ; at illum 360 

Gurvata in montia faciem circumatetit unda 



853.] *Et procul' is ämilarly plaoed 
without a Terb A. 2. 4^. The cbambinr of 
Cyrene was in the depth (tt. 822, 833, d61, 
862), Bo that Arethosa, having emeiged 
tnm the water, had to call flK>m a dis« 
tance^ The nae of the vocatire of the par- 
ticiple, designating a peraon by a mca^y 
temporary attribnte, la to be remarked^ 
aa being akin to thoae in A. 2. 283., 12. 
947. 

354.] * Ipae,' aa Ariataena waa the fint 
object with hia mother. ' Tibi ' referring 
generally to the aentenoe. Cyrene had 
virtnally aaked *«Qaia atat lacriipans ?" 
Arethnaa repliea '* Aristaena tibi atat lacri- 
mana" acknowledging Cyrene'a intereat in 
the anawer. 'Tua maxuma cura:' "tua 
cnra," E. 10. 22; "mea maxuma cura," 
A. 1. 678. Comp. Aeach. Cbo. 749, ^l\or 

355.] ' Penei ' ia the Latinixed gen. of 
the form Iliyyc^f, a form apparently exiat- 
ing only in a doubtful reading of Theoer. 
25. 15, where Meineke, after Herm., givea 
MifWov, bnt aufficiently aupported by the 
analogy of auch worda aa *£irrtfp€ies, 'Ek« 
riptos, &c ' Genitoria ' probably ia merely 
a oonatant epithet of a rirer (comp, the 
Oreek feeling ibr rivera aa aouporp^i), aa 
in A. 8. 72, '* tuque, O Thybri, tuo genitor 
cum flumine aancto." If we oould auppoae 
Peneua to have been the fkther of Cyrene, 
there would be more reaaon wby Arutaeua 
riiould go to the aource of the river to 
make her hear, juat aa Achillea criea to 
Thetia, atretching hia handa to the deep, 
and ia heard by her aa ahe aita below by 
the aide of her old father (IL 1. 350, 858., 
18. 86, where, aa here, the old god takea 
no part in the action) : but there ia no 
authority for auch a parentage but Hygi- 
nua, Fab. 161, wbile Find. (F. 9. 18) makea 
Cyrene the daughter of Uvpaeua. We 
muat auppoae then that thu Chamber, 
being the abode of the rirer-nympha, waa 
Agured by Virg.^ aa acceaaible from the 
aouroe of any riVer, and that Ariataena 



naturallybetook himaelf to Peneoa aa the 
river of Thenaly. Thia will aocoimt also 
for the auppoaed diatanoe of the Chamber 
from the top of the water, and fiv Aiv- 
thuaa'a qtecification of the place where 
Ariataena ia atanding, by the atream of 
Fenena. 

866.] ' Crudelem ' ia a predieate, aa in 
£. 5. 23, where aee note. Ariataena' ciy ts 
auppoaed to be *' Crudelia mater Cyrene," 
which ia in iact the aubatanoe of what he 
haa already aaid. ' He ia crying on thee 
by name fbr thy cruelty.' 

357.] 'Nova' ia not to be nnderatood 
Uke ' iterum,' v. 849, of a fteah aooeaa of 
terror, but aimply of terror aa a new foeling 
auooeeding a more ordinary atate of mind. 
So A. 2. ^8» ** Tum vero treme&cta noroa 
per pectora cunctia Inainuat pavor." It 
will then be rhetorically equivalent to 
'*aubitua" or " repentinua," by which 
Heyne tranalatea it, though it may alao have 
a aenae of ' unuaual,' the fear in thia caae 
being a feeling allen to a goddesa, aa in 
the paaeage from A. 2 it appeazs to hare 
been aomewhat pretematunl. 

859.] Uränua comp. 11. 24. 96, ^fl 
8* tfpa 0^1 Ktd(rro icvfia BaXdo-^t. 

860.] «Qreaaumferre'oocura A.6.377n 
11.99. 

361.] The image here ia firom Od. 11. 
243, aa Maorob. (Sat. 5. 3) pointa out, Hop- 
^6pto¥ 8* Apa Kv/ui w^piffrdOii o6p€Z J^'w 
Kvprt0$49, ttp(n^w tc Mp. In that paa- 
aage the water ia repreaented aa deiai^ed 
in Order to provide conoealment, ao that 
the aenae evidently ia that a wave is 
formed awelling to the hdght of a moon> 
tain (a picture which we havo already had 
in the caae of the aea 8. 240), and funush- 
ing, by the diaplacement occasioned by ita 
riaing, a cavity beneath ita anrlace in 
wlüch a peraon might hide himaelfL Ap- 
plying this to the preaent context, we 
muat auppoae that the watera firat aeparat« 
on each aide (v. 359) to make a dry way 
for Ariataeua, and then, when he haa aeit 
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Accepitque sina vasto miBitque sub amnem. 

lamque domum miranB genetricis et humida regna, 

Speluncisque lacus clausos, lucosque sonantis, 

Ibati et ingenti motu stupefactus aquarum 365 

Omnia sub magna labentia flumina terra 

Spectabat diyersa locis, Phasimque, Lycumque, 

Et caputy unde altus primum se erumpit EnipeuSy 

Unde pater Tibermus, et unde Aniena fluenta, 

Saxosusque sonans Hypanis, Mysusque Caicus, 370 

Et gemina auratus taurino comua voltu 



hia fbot on the bottom, dose over bis head, 
and allow bim to walk ander tbem tili be 
fxrmea to the place wbere bis mother is. 
The xnoantainous aspect of tbe water baa 
reference tben to its appearance from the 
oatside. For * ikciem ' Med. hau * speciem/ 
probably from a gloss. 

362.1 *' Aedpere nos dicitnr locus, quem 
ingredinmr : mittere, dam per eam trans- 

364.] li^ese pools doeed in with caves 
seem to be the soorces of tbe riTers. 
Heyne comp. A. 8. 74, *'qao te camqae 
lacus . • • Fönte tenet, qnocumque solo 
pulcberrimus exis." * Sonantis/ probably 
with the noise of the water. Comp. A. 3. 
442, "Avema sonantia silyis;'' 7. 83, 
« ncmorum quae maxuma sacro Fönte so- 
nat.'* 8erv. has a story, to which be 
tbinks Virg. refers, of an Egyptian cus- 
tom of dedicating certain youtbs to tbe 
nymphs : "qui quum adolevissent, redditi 
narrabant lucoe esse sub terris et im- 
mensam aquam omnia continentem, ex qua 
cuncta procreantur." With tbe picture 
generally comp. Flato's description (Fhaedo, 
p. 112) of tbe great chasm piercing tbe 
earth from end to end, into which and out 
of which all tbe rivers flow. 

365.1 ' Motus aquarum' would naturally 
mean äie heaving of water as in a storm, 
as in Prop. 4. 16. 31, " magnos cum ponunt 
aequora motus." Here however the sense 
eeems to be ' tbe mighty flow of waters,' 
'ingenti' apparently referring as much 
to tbe numberof the streams as to tbe 
size of any particular river. Poesibly 
< motus ' may also be meant to convey a 
ttotion of sound. 

366.] Perbaps it would be most ac- 
cordant with the oontext to snppose that 
Aristaeus sees not the rivers themselves, 
but their sources, as vy. 864, 368 seem to 
imply, though there is no nece«sity to limit 
the size of the cave. 



867.] " Diversa loeis pro diversis locis," 
Philarg. * Diversus ' bowerer is frequently 
used as an epitbet of things locally sepa- 
rated, as in 1. 446. Phasis and Lycus are 
mentioncd togetber as both belonging to 
Colchis. Gerda quotes Strabo 11, p. 801 B, 

ypcapifii&Turoi 9\ ^dvts yAv ira) Anfror. 

368.] «Enipeus:' Od. 11. 238, spoken 
of as %s woKh fc<U\i0Tor worofi&p M yeuoM 
Ti}0-f y. For * primum ' Med. gives * primus.' 
Otber MSS. omit or transpose ' se,' or read 

• rumpil * (Rom.), * rupit* (Päl.), or 'eniirit.' 
With 'se erumpit' Forb. comp. Lucr. 5. 696, 
wbere be understands * erumpit ' actively. 

369.] «Aniena fluenta,' like "Tiberina 
flnenU," A. 12. 35. Schrader, followed 
by Ribbeck, transposes tbis and tbe fol- 
lowing line, so as to bring tbe Italian 
rivers togetber. 

370.1 * Saxosus ' is restored by Wagn. 
from all Ribbeck's MSS. for tbe common 
reading ' saxosum.' The sibilation, as he 
remarks, was doubtless intended by Virg., 
BS in A. 6. 866, "Assiduo longe sale saxa 
sonabant." Tbe authority of the g^m- 
marians is divided: Philarg. recognizes 
both readings ; tbe Dresden Serv. supports 

* saxosus,' saying "nomen pro ndverbio^" 
wbile in tbe ordinary copies that com- 
mentator expressly recommends 'saxo- 
sum,' "ne sint duo epitbeta, quod apud 
Latinos vitiosum est," from which Wagn. 
Buspects that be was tbe introducer of 
that reading. For tbe expression comp. 
" inexpletus lacrimans," A. 8. 669. 

871.] So Aeneas (A. 8. 77) addresses 
tbe Tiber, "comiger Hesperidum fluvins 
regnator aauarum." The origin of tbis 
ancient mode of representing rivers is dis- 
puted, some tbinking that rivers are com- 
pared to bulls for their violence (comp, 
the combat of Acbelous with Hercules, 
Soph. Tracb. 507 foll.), others for their 
bellowing, as Hom. (U. 21. 237) makes 
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Eridanus, quo non alias per pinguia colta 
In mare purpureum Tiolentior effluit amnia. 
Postquam est in thalami pendenfia pumice tecta 
Perventom et nati fletus cognovit inanis 
Cyrene^ manibus liquidos dant ordine fontis 
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Xantiiiu attock AchUles fußVKifs ^^« 
ravpof, wbile othen find the special nmi- 
larity to homs in the tpreadii^ bnmchea 
of the river, a view which is perhara snp- 
ported by the metaphor of the head of the 
ttream, though we oonoeive of them more 
nataraUy aa arms. There ia a fixrther 
question, why the horna of Eridanos 
snould be called gilded. The prinuury 
referenoe ia doubUe« to the costom of 
gilding the horna of oxen, e. g. fbr aacrifioe 
pCeightley refera to 1. 217) ; the seoondary 
la probablv, aa Gerda thinks, to the par« 
ticles of gold found in the river or its Alpine 
affluentB. Auflonios however (MoaelL 471), 
in an obvioos imitation of Virg., attributes 
the same honour to the Moaelle. The Eri- 
danos is introduced here aa in A. 6. 659, 
where bis ooone ia supposed to be in the 
Elysian fields. 

878.] ' Mare purpnreum :' Byron''8 'dark- 
blae sea/ Homer's i\a vopfvp69vaaif or 
9op<pvphiv m. 16. 891, &c.). It wonld 
seem from Cic Acad. prior. 2. 33, " Mare, 
Favonio nasoente, purpureum videtnr," 
and from a line of Furios Antias quoted by 
Gell. 18. 11, "Spiritus Eororom virides 
com porporat nndas/' where GeU.'s ex- 
planation is ** ventos mare caerulom cris- 
picana nitefiusit," that the Romans, in ap- 
plying the epithet to the sea, thooght of 
its brightneas when floshed by the wind, 
a pictnre which wonld agree with CatolL 
62 (64). 274k 275, " Post, vento creeoente, 
magis magis increbrescnnt, Purpnreaqoe 
procul nantes a looe refulgent." in Qreek 
the epithet appears rather to be applied 
to the darkness of the troubled sea, the 
tptßot ÜpaXov : comp, the transferred ose 
of wopf^pat, and see Liddell and Scott a. ▼. 
There is however a passage referred to by 
tbem where the oolour is discrimimited aa 
a medium between darkness and streng 
ligbt: ^o/verw 8i ko) ^ OdXxLTra woppv- 
potii^t, 5rav rä ic{>fw,ra fur€t»pi{6fAWa aarA 
riiv fyKKuriv tricuurBp' wphs ykp rhv ra^ift 
KKuryiJbw iurßwus oi rov ^Kiov avyai wpoa" 
ßaKovaai woiovvi ptdytvBat rh XP^A^ 
a\ovpy4s . . . 4\dTToyos 8i rov ^wrhs wpos' 
ßdWoyros, (o^p6v, % ica\ov<riy 6ppt>top 
(Aristot. de Coloribus, c. 2, §§ 4, 5). 
* Violentior :' comp. 2. 452. Keightley 
asserts this is not the character of the Po 



of the preseot day, soggesting that tbe 
elevation of its bed may have dxminiAhed 
ita velodty: bat Lord Dodley, in bis 
" Letters to the Biahop of Llandafi^" p. 61, 
nys of the Pö, " It is very broad at Pia- 
oenia, and poors along with tremendooi 
rapidlty." Mr. Long says it ia violent when 
flooded, not so when low. For *efflait' 
Philarg. notices a variant ' influit^' iriiieh 
is foond in one of Ribbeck'a corsivea. 

874.] It may be doobted whether * pcn- 
dentia pomice tecta' meana 'a haaging 
roof of stone,' or *a roof ftom which 
masses of atone hang,' like atalactitea. 
Martial (2. 14. 9) haa " oentam pendentia 
tecta oolomnts»" ^parently fiir a roof sup- 
ported on pillars, and in Lncr. 6. 1^ 
" spelnncas . . . saxis pendentibo' atmctas," 
the referenoe seems tobe to hanging stooes 
oomposing the roof of the cav«, ao thai 
perhaps Uie balance is in favonr of the 
former view, which is also confirmed by 
two passages from Seneca, qaoted re- 
spectively by Taobm. and Heyne, ** Et ä 
qois specos sazis penitos exesis montem 
sospenderit" (Ep. 41), and "lue vasto 
speco Pendent tyranni Ununa" (Here. 
For. 719). There is tbe same doobt afaoat 
O. Her. 15. 141, "Antra vident ocoU 
scabro pendentia tofo." 

375.1 'Inanis' is commonly explained 
Tain, becaose easily remedied; bot the 
oontext shows no soch confidoDce oa the 
part of Cyrene, and the constroetion of 
the episode seems intended to exalt the 
dignity of the remedv, aa only to be db- 
tained from a god, and that wiöi diffieolty. 
It seems rather a costomary epithet, ' idle 
tearsp' which have no end uid do not core 
distress. So " lacrimae inanes," A. 4. 449^ 
10. 465. * Cognovit,' aa we ahoold aay, 
leamt the history of. 

376.] ' Manibos,' ibr the handa, af if it 
had been " manibos lavandis." The enter- 
tainment is aller the manner of the heroic 
age, e. g. Od. 1. 136 foU. (Heyne.) Fkrts 
of this and the two nezt lines are repeated 
A. 1. 701 foll. ' Ordtne ' apparently means 
in the conrse of their doty, as distingoiahed 
from the others who apread the table« So 
perhapa A. 1. 703., 5. 102. < Fontis ' need 
mean no more than spring water, aa in A. 
2. 686., 12. 119; bot there may be some 
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G^rmanae, tonsisque ferunt mantelia tüUs ; 
Pars epulis onerant mensas et plena reponunt 
Pocula ; Panchaeis adolescunt ignibus arae ; 
Et mater, Cape Maeonii carchesia Bacchi, 
Oceano libemus, ait : simul ipsa precatur 
Oceanumque patrem rerum Nymphasque sorores, 
Centum quae silvas, centum quae flumina servant. 
Ter liqiddo ardentem perfudit nectare Yestam, 
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special propriety in the uae of the word 
here, in the Chamber of waten» where the 
Offices of the table are done by water* 
nymphfl. 

377.1 Yates (Dict. A. 'mantela') agrees 
with Heyne in supporing that these napkina 
were woollen, with a soft and even nap. 

878.1 ' Reponunt :' see on 8. 627. 

379. J The Idndling of altan to the gods 
was ytat of a solemn banquet A. 1. 704. 
For ' ignibna ' Med. a m. s. haa ' pinguibus,' 
which Wagn. approvea, regArdmg 'Pan- 
chaeia' aa a anbatantire, on the analogy of 
the namea of winea, dntmenta, dcc., and 
qaeationing the Latinity of ' Panchaeia ig- 
nibna.' But thia uae of ' Panchaeia ' woold 
reqnire aomething atronger than analogical 
confinnation, and there aeema no reason 
why ' Panchaeia ignibua ' may not stand for 
firc fed with Panchaean apioea aa well aa 
"Herculeia ignibua," A. 8. 542, for fire 
on the altar of Herculea. ' Adoleacunt :' 
thia aeema a aolitary inatance of 'adolea- 
oere ' naed in a aacrificial connexion. 
Whether it had reaUy acquired the aenae 
of "adoleri" (ace note on E. 8. 65), or 
whether ita application here ia a mere ex- 
tension by Virg. of ita ordinary meaning, 
adrantage being taken of the aimilarity 
of the two worda (aee on 8. 560), ia a quea- 
tion which it ia perhaps impoaaihle to 
aettle. 

880.] 'Carchesia,' A. 6. 77. "It was 
aligfatly contracted in the middle, and ita 
two handlea extended from the top to the 
bottom." See Dict. A. a. v., where an- 
thoritiea are referred to and a woodcnt 
given. ' Maeonii,' Lydian, perhapa TmoUan 
(2.98). 

381.] The Ubation comea afler the meal, 
A. 1. 723., 8. 274. 

382.] Virg. tranaktea J\. 14. 246, 
^CUta^ov, tcwtp y4p9(ris irJarrtirai rirvicTcu, 
giring the worda however a phyaical aenae 
foond not in the original, which apeaka of 
the roythological descent of the goda, but 
in later phUosophy, auch aa that of Thalea. 
Scgaar and Koyaarday wbo aeem firat to 



have adduced thia pasaage from Hom.» 
needleaaly auppoee Virg. to have miaun- 
derstood wäarrtaat aa if it were a neoter. 
The atmcture of the verae aeema modelled 
on another line in the aame epiaode, t. 
201, 'ÜK€aif6y r«, 9«dr y4p€Vi¥, Kot lAiyripa 
TriB^p. There ia aomething atrange in the 
injunction to offer libation to the nympha, 
addreaaed to one wbo had juat been re- 
ceiring quaai.menial minbtrationa from 
aome of their number. It matters little 
whether we underatand by * aororea ' siatera 
of Oyrene, aa the nympha have been ap- 
parenüy called tv. 351, 377, or aimf^y a 
auterhood, aa in 2. 404, there being a 
further reference here to thdr relation to 
Oceanua. 

383.1 * Senrant ' here oombiuea the no- 
tion of tutelar premdency (1. 499) with 
that of oonatant tenancy (v. 469 below). 
'Centum' can hardly be naed for an in- 
definite number, aa both the repetition of 
the word and the tone of the paaaage^ 
which expreaaea aolemnity of enumeration, 
auch aa waa uaual in prayer, ahow that the 
apecification of the number la an im- 
portant ritnal ])oint; but there waa no 
occaaion for Virg. to tie himaelf to any 
tradition fixing the number of Dryada or 
Naiada, exoept ao &r aa it might nappen 
to auit hia purpoae; ao we need not be 
anrpriaed that no evidence haa been quoted 
to ahow that 100 was the reoognized anm 
of either. Virg. ia followed by Oratiua 
(Cyn. 17), "tuo (Diana) oomitea sab no- 
mine divae Centum omnea nemomm, cen- 
tum de fontibua omncs." 

884.] Wine waa poured on the altar 
appareutly towarda the end of a aacrifice, 
partly, it would aeem, with a view of 
quenching the fire (comp. " relliquiaa vino 
et bibulam lavere favillam," A. 6. 227, with 
Aeach. Ag. 597, (hrn^yov Koiti&m^t ^h£^ 
px6ya), but partly to create a momentary 
blaze, which waa regarded aa auapicioua 
(Soph. Ant. 1006, £. 8. 106, &c.), a reanlt 
alao promoted by flinging innenae on the 
fire (Ov. F. 1. 75 foll.). £mm. refers to 
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Ter flamma ad 6umm\im tecti subiecta reluxit 385 

Omine quo firmans animum sie incipit ipsa : 

Est in Carpathio Neptun! gurgite yates, 
Gaeruleus Proteus, magnum qui piscibus aequor 
Et iuncto bipedum curru metitur equorum. 
Hie nunc Emathiae portus patriamque revisit 390 



Or. Her. IS. 118, "Tan damtu lacrimam- 
que super: qua spana relucet, Ut eolet 
aifuBO surgere flamma mero." 'Nectar/ 
of wine, E. 6. 71. ' Vesta/ of a sacriftcial 
hearth, as ' Volcanua' of fire generally, a 
nse of wkich no other instanoe has been 
fbund. Med. ooirected, Qud., and two 
other of Bibbeck's currives bave 'perfu- 
dit.» 

885.] For 'lubiecta' Med. a m. pr. and 
perhaps originally Gud. have 'sublata/ 
wbile two MSS. bave «subvecta.' Tbe 
latter variety has already met us 8. 241. 
Med. also has < flammam ' and * tectis.' 

886.] 'Firmans animum' Is ezphüned 
by the later editors * reaasuring herself/ a 
▼lew not very con»steiit with tbeir Inter- 
pretation of " fletus inanis," y. 875, and 
not supported by vv. 858, 857, as Cyrene's 
fear was before she kuew what had hap- 
pened to her son. The old ezplanation 
seems better, referring * animum ' to Aris- 
taeus, who stood in need of enGourage- 
ment: comp. ▼. 580, "namqne nitro ad- 
fata timentem," and for the language A. 
8. 610, " dextram . . . Dat iuveni, atque 
animum promisso pignore firmat." This 
vicw will also, as has been remarked to me, 
g^ve a fbrce to 'ipsa,' distinguisbing the 
opmfort she has to offer from the comfort 
suggestcd by the omen. Qud. orig^ally 
had * formans,' a variety which may Sup- 
port Bentley's coig. " firmandae " in Hör. 
8 Od. 24. 54. 

887—414.] 'She bade bim go to Pal- 
lene with her, and find there IVoteus, the 
prophetic old man of the sea, who would 
teil bim the cause and eure of the evil, but 
only under the stress of persevering vio- 
lence, as he would endeavour to elude the 
pressure by exercising bis power of trans- 
forming himself into any kiud of material 
form.' 

887 ] Cyrene's speech is imitated from 
two by Eidothea to Menelaus, Od. 4. 884 
füll. Keightley takes *Neptuni' with 
'vates;' but the ordcr ia against this, 
and though the words might mcan that 
Proteus is the npo^iirris of Neptune (see 
T. 894, and comp. A. 8. 251), that would 
hardly be tbe rendering of the Homerio 



yiptfp Axiof tnifupriis, or eren of n^vcM- 
«KOT ^oifiAs. * Neptune's Garpathian 
gulf ' is a natural expresäon in poetry fior 
the Carpathian sea, even if we de not aay 
that'Neptuni' = "maris," andtheepitbet 
'Carpathio' properly belongs to it. Tbe 
geography as usual is vague, the Gaipa- 
tiiian sea bcing strictly between Bbodes 
and Crete. 

888.] Tbe sea-gods were actoaüy re- 
presented as green : comp. Vell. Fat. 2. 83, 
wbere a man representing Glaucna pan- 
tomimically is '* caemleatus." In thepost- 
Homeric legends of Troy, Proteus is a 
kiiig of Egypt, who detains Helen on her 
way to Troy (see Udt. 2. 112 foIL). Taub- 
mann oollects a number c^ interpretations 
which bave been plaoed on the story by 
various anthors, andent and modern, 
Plato finding in the versatility of the <Ad 
god an allegory of sophistry ; Oaeaar Cal- 
cagninus, on the contraiy, aeang In it the 
inscrutability of truth ; Diodorua Siculus 
referring it to the changes in the shape of 
the diadem of the Egyptian kings ; Lucian 
making bim astage-player; Melanehthon 
thinking of the self-transforming power of 
intelligence ; Natalis de Comitibns of tbe 
Operations of the atmosphere ; while various 
unnamed writers talk of the manifoldnesB 
of nature, the ideal of the wise man, and 
the variety of garments wom by the 
oountrymen of Proteus : — " tot antem fere 
allegorias huic figmento indueront, quot 
Proteus ipse formas." 

889.] " Eosdem et pisces et equos dicit " 
(Philarg.). '* £qui enim marini prima 
parte equi sunt, postrema resohnmiur in 
pisces" (Serv.). This accounts for •bi- 
pedum;' but the hendiadvs is rather a 
Strange one. 'Metitur' la doubtlesa, as 
Heyne says, from the Homeric &\a fitTf^- 
aeufTfs : but it reoeives force as applied toa 
sca-god from the contrast of tbe expression 
" inmensum mare," well adduced by Gerda. 

890.] This points to a legend nnknowu 
to Hom., but referred to by Lycophron 
115 foU., and variously given by Serv. and 
Philarg., one version being that Proteus 
fled from Egypt to escape from tbe tyranny 
of Busiris, and came to Miene : anotber 
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Pallenen ; hunc et Nymphae veneramur et ipse 

Orandaevus Nereus ; novit namque omnia vatesi 

Quae sint, quae fuerint, quae mox Ventura trahantur ; 

Quippe ita Neptuno visum est, inmania cuius 

Armenta et turpis paseit sab g^rgite phocas. 395 

nie tibi, nate, prius vinclis capiendus, ut omnem 

Expediat morbi caussam, eventusque secundet* 

Nam sine vi non ulla dabit praeeepta, neque illum 

Orando flectes ; vim duram et vincula capto 

Tende ; doli circum haec demum frangentur inanes. 400 



that he originally lived in Fdlene, where 
he had a wife Torone, whence the Dame of 
the town, and two Bons, Telegonus and 
Polygonoa or Tmylos, who uaed to wrestle 
with and kill all comers, tili at last they 
were themselves wrestled with and killed 
bj Hercnles, when Protens in his g^ef re- 
moved to Egypt, throngh a sea-cavem 
made for the purpoee by Neptane. 

392.] 'GrandaeTUB Mereaa/ frequenily 
called ydfww hy Hom., e. g. IL 1. 3&8. 

393.] hs fSri rd r* i6yra, rd r* iffffd- 
/ji€pa, irp6 r* 46pTa (D. 1. 70), of Calchas : 
a comprehensive conception of a prophet, 
whieh became afterwards narrowed to a 
flimple knowledge of the fiiture, as divina- 
iion desenerated into a trick. Comp. 
Apollo's knowledge of the present asshown 
in the answer of the Delphic oracle to 
Croesos, Hdt. 1. 47, and the wonder of the 
Choms in Aesch. Ag. 1119 that Cassandra 
knowi the old atories of Argos as if she 
had lived there at the time. The same 
breadth of knowledge is attribnted to the 
mnsea hy Hes. Theog. 38, where Homer's 
line ifl almost repeatä. Wagn., Forb., and 
Ladewig read * sunt . . . fnernnt . . . tra- 
hnntar' on yery elender authority (*fhe- 
Tunt' being fbund in no MSS. whatever, 
thongh it occnrs in the Dresd. Serv., * tra- 
hnntur ' originally in Gud., Med. originally 
having ' trahentur '), alleging that the 
ind. ia reqnired, bb the relative clanae con- 
tains a deacription of ' omnia,' and citing 
other pasaages where a aimilar constmction 
ia found. But the anbj. may stand either 
by snppoeing a repetition of 'nont,' aa 
Wagn. admits, or aa making ahypothetical 
aasertion, ' every thing which may he pro- 
«en^*, or paat, or ftitnre,' where it ia not aaid 
that there ia any thing answering to any of 
these claasea, bot that if there ia any thing, 
he knowa it. * Mox ' with * Ventura,' * tra- 
hantnr ' (which may be ezplained either of 
diataoce, aa in 1. S^, tboogh the notion 
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here ia Coming iVom the distanoe, there of 
atretching into it, or, with Wagn., of delay, 
which ia another aapecfc of the aame thing, 
or of the drawing of the thread by the 
Fatea) being a poetical eqnivalent for 
<«aint." The MSS. of Macrob. Sat. 1. 20 
generally gfive ' aequentur,' which anpporta 
a variant in Gud., * eequantur.' 

394.] Hom. doea not aay that Proteua 
owed this knowledge to Neptone; but 
Virg. may have been thinking again of 
Calchaa, who received hia prophetic power 
from ApoUo, IL 1. 72. 

396.J * The herds of the aeagod' ia an 
ezpreasion found in the old Latin poeta. 
Forb. comp. Liv. And. (fr. Aegisthua) ▼. 
5, " laacivum Nerei simum pecua :" Facuv. 
(fr. ine.) V. 408, "Nerei repandirostrum 
incurvioervicum pecua." ' Turpis,' 3. 62. 

397.] It ia not clear, and it doee not 
much aignify, whether ' eventua ' ia to be 
taken of what ha« happened or of what will 
happen, the expreeaion in the one case 
being explained with Wund, "quae aeci- 
derunt mala in meliua mutet," in the other 
with Keightley, " det eventua aecundoa." 

398.] For * iUum ' a variant in Gud. haa 
' ipeum.' 

399.] For 'flectea' aome MSS., indud- 
ing one of Ribbeck'a curaivea, have ' vincea,' 
which Burm. prefcra : but Wagn. rightly 
nrgea that the ooncurrence of * vincea . . . 
vim . . . vincula' would be au objection. 

400.] 'Tende vim' may be ezplained 
like " tendere retia," " inaidiaa," or we ma v 
make * vim et vincula ' a hendiadya, thougn 
even then we shonld have to seek for aome 
plausible explanation of the oombination of 
the verb with the aubstantive, as auch 
thinga are not eßectcd arbitrarily. For 
* vincula tende' aee note on A. 2. 286. * Cir- 
cum haec' aeema to give a sort of phy- 
sical Image, combinod with ' frangentnr.' 
' Againat these barriera hia craft will 
break.' • Inanes ' with * fnmgentur,' pro« 
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Ipsa ego te, medios cum sol accenderit aeatos. 
Cum sitiunt herbae, et pecori iam gratior umbra eat. 
In secreta aenis ducam, quo fessus ab undis 
Se recipit, facile ut somno adgrediare iacentem. 
Yerum ubi correptum manibufi Tincliaque tenebis. 
Tum yariae eludent species atque ora ferarum ; 
Fiet enim subito sus horridus» atraque tigris, 
Squamosusque draco, et fulva cervice leaena, 
Aut acrem flammae sonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis 
Excidet, aut in aquas tenuis dilapsus abibit. 
Sed quanto ille magis formaa se vertet in omnisi 
Tanto, nate, magis contende tenacia vincla. 



405 



410 



leptic Pil. and Born, have 'fraagim- 
tur.' 

401.1 In Od. 4. 407 Bidothea promiaes 
io oondact Ulyiaes to Proteus 4^' ^i foi- 

402.] *Cam ntiunt/ &c. ia not co- 
Ordinate with ' cnm accenderit,' bat definea 
and explaina it, aa if Virg. had aaid *' nmul 
ac ^enerit tempna cum sitiunt." The claose 
seems not very appropriate, bemg intended 
apparently to splütk of the haMts of land 
cattle as if they held eqoally good of the 



to sleep at 
6.14) or Pbn 
l.3.8),asifthe7 



403.] 'Secreta,' the retreat, Uke 
creta Sibyllae" A.6. 10, "Aeneaesecreta' 
8. 463. Protens ig sui 
mid-day, like Silenus 
(Theoer. 1. 17, Nemes. 
were earthly shepherds. 
07}<ri, roiuht At wA€at ii'hkmvt Od. 4. 413. 

406.] 'Manibasvinclisque:' Hom.makeB 
no mention of fetters, speaking merely of 
mannal restraint, iMXArm ic^os rc ßlii rc 
. . . iurrtßi^dws 4x^f^^^ fMK\6p rc wt4(€i9 
. . . &ft^i 9i x^^P^ ßdXKofAW. 

406.1 "Tum Tariae inlndent pestes," 1. 
181. Kom. has ' ladent,' a natural error. 

407.] In Hom. the transfbrmations of 
Proteus are summed up hastilj by Eidothea, 
enumerated in greater detail by Mendans 
when they actually oocur: in Vii^g. the 
manners ofdescription are reversed. There 
is nothing unnatural in either oourse : Me- 
nelaus, in speaking of what he had actually 
gone through, would naturally be parti* 
cular: Virg. has no such reason for de- 
tailing what actually happened to Aris- 
taens ; wbile, independently of a desire for 
▼ariety, he might think predsion of detail 
espeeially suited to Cyrene's speech, as 
tending to reassure Aristaeus, who would 
wish to know all that was likely to happen. 



*Sus borridns:' '*borrens Areadiae sos," 
Lucr. 6. 25, the «brisüed boar' of Gray. 
Hom. has fiiyas ^vs. ' Atra,' which is de* 
signated by Heyne as "mimm epitbeton,'* 
must be ezplained with him 'deadij.' See 
on 1. 129. Thcre are, I believe» blaek 
tigers: but Virg. is not likely to have 
thought of them. Homer's beast is vip^ 
SoXiff. 

408.] AXX' ffroi «piftrurr« A/«r ydwwr* 
^O^^rccof, Od. 4. 466. The liooese» Wagu. 
remarks, has no mane, so that Virg. in his 
lore of poetical Tariety has gone danger- 
ously near to an error in natural history, 
beaides the awkwardneas of tnming a god 
into a female animal. Val. FL 8. 740 
talks of a lioness' mane. 

409.] 9cavi8aif vvp is mentioned by 
Eidothea aroong the shapes which her 
ikthcr assumes, but is not found among 
those enumerated by Menelaus. Med. has 
'sonitum flammae;' but the Separation of 
the a^j. and sobst. is far more virgilian. 

410.] ' In aquas abibit,' like " fractua 
praediomm abeunt in sumptns," CSc Att. 
ll. 2^ though the Image here seems porely 
physical. < Tenuis,' 3. 336. The Uomerie 
eplthet is ^p6¥, The St. Qall palimpsest 
has * eUbsus.' Med. originally had * habe- 
bit/ just as in A. 5. 156 'habet' and 
* abit ' aro confused in the MSS. 

411.] Psl. has 'Yearüt,' and so one or 
two ofAibbeck's cursives. 

412.] *Oontende tenacia vinda' is 
Viiv.'s äquivalent for Hom.'s fsoAAor 
wU^tip. Senr. on v. 400 gives an alle* 
gorical eiplanation of the büiding of Pro- 
teus, ending with these words: *'ande 
sacerdotem hunc didt poase Taticinari, et 
susdpere divinitatem, cum religata in co 
ftierint ignea cupiditas, silTestris asperitas, 
lapsusque anirai, aquamm mebiHtAti ü- 
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Donec talis erit mutato corpore, qnaleni 
Yideris, incepto tegeret cum lumina somno. 

Haec ait, et liquidum ambrosiae diffiindil odorem, 415 
Quo totum nati corpus perduxit ; at illi 
Dulcis conpositis spiravit crinibus aura, 
Atque habiÜB membris venit vigor. Est specus ingens 



milift." Pal. and originally Gud. havd 
' tantu,' wbich U also tbe original reading 
of Med., except that there a mark over 
the last letter seems to show ' tantam * to 
be meant. Senr. mentions * tantam ' as a 
variety. Rtbbeck however interprets 
< tantn ' as ' tarn tu/ which he sapposes to 
have been read by Donatos on Ter. Hec. 
3. 4. 3. Bat Donatus' langoage is not 
clear, and it is possible that he may have 
quoted Virg. not as a parallel bat as a 
contrast to the passage in Ter., which 
moreoTer I sospect him to have misonder- 
stood. 

413.] ESdothea teils Ulysses to loose 
Proteos 5rc kck 9^ tr* abrhs ioftifnrrai «Hr^- 
«ro'ir, Totos itip, ot6v Kt KortwniBiirra 
f9fl4r$€. Ovid (M. 11. 253), in a passage 
which has been stadied afler Virg. and 
Hom., makes Proteus himself, "Carpathius 
medio de gurgite vates," give rimilar ad- 
viee to Peleas about gaining possession of 
Thetis, '* Nee te decipiat centam mentita 
figuras, Sed preme quidquid erit, dum 
quod fuit ante reformet.'' 

414.] * Tegeret lamina somno' is a 
▼ariety for " somnus tegeret lamina," with 
the additional notion of the sleeper closing 
his eyes. 

415 - 452.] < Having anointed him with 
ambrosia, she then todk him to a sea-cave 
which Pirotens haunted, and placed him 
in the shade, being herseif invisible. At 
mid-day Proteus came there from the sea, 
and having counted his seals, laid himself 
down, when Aristaeus rushed on him, and 
in spite of his transformations, succeeded 
in making him resume his natural shape. 
The old god asked why he had come. 
Aristaeus replied that there was no need 
to teU him what he knew already. Then 
Proteus at last began to teil him the cause 
of his trouble.' 

415.1 In this paragraph, as in the last, 
Virg. foUows Hom., thongh with some 
variety in the circumstances. Menelaus 
has an application of ambrosia, not to his 
whole bodv, but to his nostrils, and that 
for a horoeiy matter-of-fact reason, to over- 
power the smell of the sea-calves. In 
Virg. the object of the ambrosia seems to 
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be to invigorate Arwtaeas for his struggle. 
What Virg.'s oonception of ambroma was 
is not dear. In Hom. it U a substance 
which the gods eat (Od. 5. 98), and with 
which they purify their bodies (H. 14. 
170). Virg. talks of its odour in A. 1. 403, 
where though 'ambroaiae' is an a^j-t the 
meaning is not, as in Hom.'s ikfABp6(rios, 
* immortal,' but * ambrosial,' while in 12. 
419 we have its jnice brought by Venus 
to be used medicinallv. In the present 
passage, as in the rormer of the two 
just referred to, an impalpable perfume 
would be suiBcient to satisff the require- 
ments of the contezt, as it would seem the 
most natural way of explaining the present 
Hne in particular. If the woni * perduxit' 
and the authority of Hom. be held to 
prove that it mnst have been something 
which could be actually rubbed on the 
person, we must choose between regard- 
mg ' liquidum diffundit odorem ' as eqni- 
viüent to **diiIVmdit odoratum liquorem," 
' diflfundit ' being nearly the same as ' per- 
duxit,' which seems to be the common In- 
terpretation, and supposing that Cyrene is 
Said to make the air fWigrant with the 
ambrosia with which she procecds to 
anoint her son, u if she had opened some 
casket, which sent fbrth a perfume at once 
before its contents were tonched. Ribbeck 
reads ' defnndit ' from the St. QaU palimp- 
sest. Pal. has < perfundit,' Rom. *de- 

f>Tomit,' reading *perAidit' in the next 
ine for 'perduxiV ft curious varietr. 
Corrections in Gud. and two other of Rib- 
beck's cursives give ' diffudit.' 

416.] With *quo totum nati corpus 
perduxit ' comp. Pers. 2. 56, " auro sacras 
quod ovato Perducis fkcies," dted by 
Taubmann. 

417.] ' Conpositis ' is not an ordinaiy 
epithet, but seems to imply that his hair 
was arranged at the time when the per- 
fume was imparted, if not by the same 
process. Rom. has * anras,' which might 
just be construed, ' dulcis ' being taken as 
aec. pl. 

418.] ' Est specus ingens ' probably imi- 
tated irom IL 13. 82, t^i U n oir^f 
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Exesi latere in montis, quo plurima vento 

Gogitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos, 420 

Deprensis olim statio tutissima nautis ; 

Intus se vasti Proteus tegit obiice saxi. 

Hie iuvenem in latebris aversum a lumine Nympha 

GoUocat ; ipsa procul nebolis obscura resistit. 

lam rapidus torrens sitientis Sirius Indos 425 

Ardebat caelo, et medium sol igneus orbem 

Hauserat ; arebant herbae, et cava flumina siccis 

Faucibus ad limum radii tepefacta coquebant ; 

Cum Proteus consueta petens e fluctibus antra 



419.] ' Exesns ' fVequently occan m a 
descriptive epithel of a cave. " Cyclopum 
exesa caminU Antra," A. 8. 418. Comp. 
Y. 44 above. ' Quo ' refen to 'Bpeciu,' as 
the wa^es flowing into the oove wonld 
flow into the cave at the end <^ it. 

420.] ' Sinns reductoe ' seems evidenüy 
to mean the depth of the bay» the plural 
perhape denoting the varions indentations. 
' Scindit sese ' then will be used as imply- 
ing motion. This passage helpe na to 
nndentand A. 1. 160 foU., where tlie pre- 
aent line ia almoat repeated : aee the note 
there. 

421.] The bay, like that in A. 1. 1. c., is 
from time to time (' olim/ which may aJao 
be undentood with Forb. 'ftom long 
time ') nsed aa a aheiter for ahipa. Comp. 
A. 2. 23, " ainus, et atatio male fida can- 
nia." < Deprensb ' of men overtaken in a 
atorm. So " prensna " Hör. 2 Od. 16. 2. 

422.] There ia a rock in or near the 
entranoe of the cave, behind which Pro- 
teus retirea that he ma^aleepnndisturbed. 
'Tegit' expressea habit. The danae ia 
introduced to complete the description 
and prepare ua for what followa, while 
the mention of his concealment apparently 
accounts for the tuet that the aame place 
ia a roadatead for shipa and a retreat for 
the sea-god. 

423.] Aristaeua is placed in a dark 
oomer. Rom. and one of Ribbeck's cur- 
aiyea omit ' a.' ' A limine ' ia an ingenioua 
variaUon in Qud. 

424.] 'Resistit' may mean no more 
than ** stat ;" but it seems possible that it 
may have the force of * standing off,' with 
reference perhaps to the cloud into which 
Cyrene may be said to retire, just as A. 1. 
588 it seems to mean * Stands out,' being 
applied to Aeneas emerging from the 
cloud. So where 'resto' means *to re- 



main/ the lenae seema to be that of inde- 
pendent standing. The early editioDs read 
' reoesait,' which however has acarcely any 
MS. aupport. 

426.] In Order that the mid-day best 
may be intenaified to the ntmost, it is 
maide to occur at the time of the domina- 
tion of the dog-etar. < Rapidna,' E. 2. 10 
note. 'Sitientia Indoa,' like "atientia 
Afros" £. 1. 65. The Indiana are bere 
mentioned not of conrae aa having any 
topographical relation to the acene of ac- 
tion, but to remind ns of the star in bis 
flerceat Operation. It matten litÜe wbe- 
ther or no * rapidna ' be taken as qualifying 
• torrens.' 

426.1 'Ardebat' is erroneonsly taken 
by Fhilarg. and Cerda as active. Heins, 
connected ' cado ' with what foUow« ; bnt 
the lateat editors rightly retnm to the old 
pnnctuation as more UAturaL ' Orbis ' of 
the path throngh the sky, A. 8. 512., & 
97. 

427.] ' Hanaerat ' expressea the absorp- 
tion, as it were, of the spaoe by motioa 
over it : see on 3. 10k Forb. comp. Stat. 
Theb. 1. 369, "vastum Hanrit iter." 
'Arebant herbae,' A. 3. 142. «Cava flu- 
mina,' 1. 326 note. 

428.] ' Faucibus ' is exphdned by < cava ' 
to mean the Channel of the stieam. There 
xs rhetorical Iteration in the expreasion, 
but not idle tautology, aa Ameia objecto, 
understanding 'fauabua' of the nver's 
mouth. ' Ad liroum,' down to the mud at 
the bottom, oonstructed apparently with 
'tepefacta coquebant/ which seems =: 
" tepefaciebant et coquebant." 

429.] '£ fluctibus,' from its positioo, 
seems to go with 'petens' rnther than 
with ' ibat,' though of oourae either con- 
struction is tenable. 
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Ibat ; eum Tasti circum gens humida ponti 430 

Exsultans rorem late dispergit amarum. 
Stemimt se somno diyersae in litore phocae ; 
Ipse, velut Btabuli custos in montibus olim, 
Vesper ubi e pastu vitidos ad tecta reducit, 
Auditisque lupos acuunt balatibus agni, 435 

Considit scopido medius, numerumque recenset. 
Cuiiis Aristaeo quoniam est oblata facultas, 
Vix defessa senem passus conponere membra. 
Cum clamore ruit magno, manicisque iacentem 
Occupat. nie suae contra non inmemor artis 440 

Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, 
Ignemque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liquentem. 
Verum ubi nulla fugam reperit fallacia, victus 



430.] Med. has 'drcnm yasti/ an ob- 
▼ioiuly inferior order. 

431.] The bonnding of the sea-caWea, 
which 18 not mentioned in the pasaage 
from the Odyssey, is perhape froin U. 13. 
27, AraW* Si jc^c* iw' alnov» * Rorem/ 
1. 385. ' Dbpergit/ the reading of Med. 
and Rom., seems alightly better thaa ' dis- 
persit,' on acoonnt of 'ibat' preceding, 
which would have led us to expect ' spar- 
gebat,' if the past had been retained, 
nnlesa there had been any Intention to 
mark a dÜference of time by the perfect, 
which can hardly have been the caae. 
IVd. has 'disoerpsit/ which is in favour of 
'dispersit.' 'Amamm'is the sole refer- 
ence to the iriirp^r kÄht woKvß€vB4os H/iiir, 
on which Menelaus dwells so feelinglv. 

432.] ' Stratns somno' occnrs twioe in 
Livy (7. 86., 37. 20), where Döring rightly 
takea 'somno' as the dative, 'kud down 
for (or to) sleep.' For 'diversae ' the old 
ediiions give ' diverso.' 

433.] 'SUbnlnm' is applied both to 
herds and flocks. 'Olim' seems here to 
mean at one time or other. 

434.] 'Vitnlos' is perhaps introdnced 
on acoonnt of the oomparison with " rituli 
marini." 'Ad tecta ledncit,' like " redennt 
in tecta" of the goats, 8. 316. PaL has 
•vespere.' 

435.] The lambs bleat as they are being 
driven home and folded. The image ia 
perhapa varied from 11. 4. 435, whore the 
sheep are described as standing to be 
milked, äfyx^t ß^fuueviai, dicot^vcrcu tfira 
dppüp. The early editors read 'anditi,' 
which is fonnd in Gud. and one or two 
other of Ribbeck's cnrsives. 



486.] "Soliomedinsoonseditavito," A« 
7. 169. 

437.] ' Cnins ftcultas,' Hke " si facultas 
tni praesentis esset," Plane, to Cic. fip. 10. 
4, 'cuios' being Proteus. 'As soon as 
Intens gave him the opportnnity,' 1. e. by 
Wing down. "Qitomam pro postqnam 
Pacuvius [^fr. ine.) v. 392], 'Qnoniam 
ille interit, Imperium Calefo transmissnm 
est,'" PbiUrg. This use of 'quoniam,' 
which is reoognized by Fest. s. v. and by 
Donatns on Ter. Adeipb. prol. 1, is no> 
uncommon in Plantus, e. g. Trin. 1. 2. 75, 
112, and is easily understood from the 
parallel instanoes of " cum," &s, &c 

489.] This and the following line are 
almost verbally translated from Od. 4. 454, 
455. 

441.] 'Miracuk,' portents: not that 
there is any thing portentons in the things 
themselvee, but that the iact of transfor- 
mation is portcntous. So Ov. M. 3. 671, 
"in quae miracula, dixit, Verteris," per- 
haps imitating this passage. 'Miracula 
rerum,' probablv = " miras res," like " dis- 
crimina rerum A. 1. 204; but a com- 
parison of this expression with those re- 
ferred to on 2. 534, may perhaps strengthen 
the hint given there, that 'rerum' may 
have something of a local sense, ' in the 
worW.' 

442.] 'Horribilem feram' serves as a 
brief summary of those enumerated w. 
407,408. 

443.] Heins, restored 'pelUuna' fronv 
various MSS., induding one of Ribbeck's 
cnrsives, though there the two ftnt letters 
are over an erasure ; but Voss rightly re- 
marks, after Serv. on A. 2. 90, that the word 
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In sese redit, atqoe hominiB tandem ore locuius : 
Nam quis te, iavenum confidentiflsimey nostras 445 

lusut adire domos P quidve hino petis ? inquit. At illo : 
Scis, Proteu, sda ipae ; neque est te faUere quicquam ; 
Sed tu desine velle. Deom praeoepta secuti 
Yenimus, hinc laaais quaesitom oracula rebus. 



leem« rertricied to blandisbmentfl aad in- 
caotationi. The two words are constanUj 
confbonded (lee on A. 2, 1. c), and tbe 
origin of the confiinon here is ibowii, as 
Wasn. obterves, by the fint reading of 
Med^'phaUacia.' Philaiig. recognizes botb 
readings. 

446.] ' Nam * here introduces a question, 
like yip : e. g. II. 1. 122, 123, 'Arpf (81) 
ir^i0T«, ^XorrcoM^rarc wdrrtnf, nAt ydf 
rot 9^own y4pas fArydiBv/Mot 'Axfttol; So 
A. 2. 373. Ter. Fh. 6. 1. 5, "Nam qoae 
baec anoa est eianimata, a fratre quae 
egresta est meo ?" The ose of < mim ' aiter 
interrogatives ("qnisnam/' "quiamtm," 
Ac.) aeems to be really the same tbing, aa 
instances are not wanting wbere < nam ' ia 
separated firom the word with which it is 
snpposed to oohere, sach as "qaid tibi ex 
filio nam, obeecro, aegre est?" Flaut. 
Baoeh. 6. 1. 28. In the passage from the 
Odyssey, which Virg.fbUows rather doseiy 
in this Speech of Proteni^ the form of tbe 
qnestionisT/iKv; 

416.1 Med. bas * domos.' 

447.J ' Neqne— qnioquam ' ia oommonly 
nnderstood *nor is it possiUe to deoeive 
thee in angbt ' (comp. v. 392, "novit nam- 
qne omnia "), so as to continue the tbonght 
contained in " Scis, Proteu, scis ipse." Bat 
thongb the Homeric epithet nifi^^^t (Od. 
4. 88^1) might be qnoted in snpport of this» 
the awkwardnoBS of supplying * fidlere' 
with a different subjeet in the nezt line is 
so great, that it may be better to suppose 
the meaning to be * Tliou canst not deoeive 
me by pretending ignoranoe, so cease to 
attempt it.' Conm. "fiülacia," v. 448, 
« neqniqoam fiülii dea," A. 12. 682. It ia 
tnie, as Wond. remarks, that in this oon- 
atruction the salgect of the inf. is not 
nsually expressed, bnt that need only be 
becanse it can usoally be supplied without 
difficulty, whereas here the dative or aocu- 
sative would be requüred. The parallel line 
in the Od. (4. 465), o7<r0a, ydpott' rl /u 
raSra lea^wr^vwimv ip9§itfus ; is in favour 
of this view, tbough not decidedly. Ad- 
mitting it, we may dispose at onoe of the 
variant 'coiqaam' (Pal. and one of Rib- 
beck's cnrdves), which Heins, retained. 



Serv. aciknovledgea both readinga. Bib- 
beck, understand^g the passage aa I have 
done, reads ' qniquam,' making ' neque qoi- 
qnam' =: "et nequlqnam," a anggestkm 
which had occorred to me in oonaideruig 
the passage finm A. 12; bat the word 
woold require to be sopported by inatances 
or grammatical testimoniesj and he qaotes 
none. 

448.] Why Aristaeos chooaea to speak of 
bis mother ffenerally as ' the gods ' b not 
dear, especifOly as he knows Uiat Ptoteas 
knows all. Fertii4» it is for that very nsa- 
son, to intlmate that it is not worth whife 
to go into detail, jast as in the next line he 
BpMks of the defdh of bis bees generally as 
'lasaisrebos.' 

449.1 * Hnic' for «hac ' is thereadingof 
all Bil>beck's MSS., and ia oonflnued by 
'hinc' V. 446, to which it aeems intended 
to refor. The MSS. are divided betwcen 
'Upsis ' (Rom.) and «laasis' (Med. and tbe 
vest of KibbedE's copies), nor is it eaiy to 
decide between them. If the fbnner is 
sapported by v. 249 above, "lapri generis 
sardre rninaa," the latter receives confir- 
mation from tiie parallel expresaion " fesos 
rebos," which oocars twice in the Aeneid 
(3. 145., 11. 835), in the sense of •< laboran- 
tibas." (' Fessis ' is actoally foond here as 
a variant in Ond., and is given as a gloss 
by the Dresd. Serv., "lapng: fessis H 
perditds.") On the one band Plant. Stidi. 
4. 1. 16 bas *'ä res lassa labat, itidem 
amici collabascant ;" on the other, " I^nae 
res " oocnrs Sen. Uerc. F. 616^ whUe there 
are no less than foar passagiLO in Ovid 
Crrist. 1. 5. 35., 5. 2. 41., Fbnt. 2. 8. 49, 
ib. 8. 98) wbere the MSS. vary as here. 
On the whole I have allowed the parallel 
of "fessb rebns" to decide in favonr of 
* lossis,' contrary to the ofnnion of moet of 
the editors; and so Ribbeck bas done. 
Whiohever be adopted, a qucstion will re- 
main aboat tbe case of ' rebus,' which may 
be dtber dat. or abL The former aeems on 
the whole most likely, thoogh in TibnlL 2. 
3. 21, "saepe daces trepidis petiere ora- 
cula rebus," the words appear to be in the 
abl. 
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Tantum efiatns. Ad haec vates vi denique multa 450 
Ardentis oculos intorsit lumine glauco, 
£t graviter frendens sie fatis ora reeolvit : 

Non te nullius exeroent numinis irae ; 
Magna luis commissa : tibi has miserabilis Orpheus 
Haud quaquam ob meritum poenas, ni Fata resistant, 455 



450.^ Here again it ia hard to saj whe- 
ther ' VI mnlU ' refen, as the commentaton 
■eem to take tt, to the violence of inspira- 
tion ander which Proteus etpeaks, or to the 
presBure from without. The latter woald 
agree with t. 3d8 above, and is perhaps re- 
eommended by the position of 'deniqne/ 
' vi denique mnlta ' seeming as if it might 
have the force of " vix tandem ;" the former 
is in keeping with the pictnre given in the 
nest two Hnes. No hdp towards a sola- 
ticn 18 snpplied bj Hom., who says nothing 
farther than Ar d^finv 4 94 ii uirrU* 
iifi€iß6/i9yos wpovUfwfVy Od. 4. 471. 

461.1 * Lumine glanoo' either with 'ar- 
dentis^ or with * oculos.' The paasage 
may show os how ' lumen ' came to be used 
for an eye. The oolour of the eye is doubt- 
leas attributed to Proteus as a sea-god (v. 
388) ; bat it is worth while remarking with 
Cerda that the epithet in Hom. seems to 
go along with fierceness (the "traoes et 
caemlei oeuH " of Tac Qerm. 4), so that 
the mood of Proteus may be intended to 
be noted also. < Intorsit,' roUed on Aris- 
taeus. 

462.] Whether the gnaahing of theteeth 
is a mark of prophetie lury or of displea- 
sare at the violence put on him, depends 
on the Interpretation we give to 'multa 
vi.' There is an ambiguity too about 
* fatis,' which may be either a dative or 
a modal aU., but is more probably the 
former« though Ov. M. 18. 126, "exspec- 
tatoqne resolvit Ora sono," which Cerda 
quotes, is in fkvoor of the latter. Comp. A. 
2. 246, where there is the same question, 
the balanoe indining towards the dative. 
' Fatis ' here may very weU have the senae 
of oradea, aa in A. 1. 882, «data &ta 
secutDs." 

463-468.] Ptoieut! 'The cause of 
your trouble ia the vengeanoe of Orpheus. 
His wife in trying to escape from you was 
bitten to death by a serpent. The nymphs 
waxled for her, and her husband was inoon- 
tolable.' 

463.] An emphatic assnrance that the 
affliction ia a divine Visitation. So in 
Oreek, owr Ükcv 9cwr ^Kur. Iph. A. 809\ 
ohK ifi'^virov $*OiS (Aesch. Ag. 649). 
Taubm. comp. A. 11. 725, " At non haec 



nullis hominum sator atquc deorum Ob- 
aervans oculis." The deity spoken of must 
be the nymphs, as appears from vv. 632 
foU., not Tisiphone, as Serv. and others 
have supposed. Wagn., who will not allow 
the lengUiening of a short syllable where 
there is no pause in the sense, thinks there 
is Bome corruption in the early part of this 
line. 

454.] 'The crime you are expiating is 
great.' For ' luis ' Rom. and others mive 
'Ines,' which Philarg. and Cerda curi- 
ously enough interpreted as a Substantive. 
"Ma^na Jmm: id est magnum scelus." 
Serv. mentiona a question about the pnnc- 
tuation, wheUier 'tibi' should be con- 
nected with what preoedes or with what 
foUows. 

456.] ' Hand qnaquam ob meritum ' is 
connected by Serv. with Aristaeus, who is 
told that he is punishcd lese than be de- 
•erves; but it seems better with the later 
editors to refer it to ' miserabilis Orpheus.' 
Orpheus is the hero of Protens* speech, 
which is intended to show that he sufbivd 
WTong upon wrong : his wife's death, his 
failure to reoover her, and his own mur- 
der, and all owing to Aristaeus' original 
ofienoe. Bat the expression in any oaae is 
barsh, if not inexcusabiy ambiguous. RiL 
baa *ad meritum,' which was also oon- 
jectured by Baske and Heyne. Thia 
would suit the sense as given by Serv., 
* ad ' being explained ' up to,' aa in " ad 
unum" Ae, 'Poenas' U^ne auggests 
may be the ftiries ; but its rerarence hudly 
aeems so definite, as the Visitation came 
frcMU the nymphs, though the common ex- 
pression about rousing or evoking the 
ftiries may be allowed to illustrate ' poenaa 
suscitat.' Thia notion of the dead man 
conatantly crying forvengeance, as if freah 
inflictions were continually being sum- 
moned, explains ' ni Fata resistant/ which 
is a sort of pregnant expression, the mean- 
ing being that Orpheus will summon more, 
or that bis summons will be heard, nnlesa 
the Fates interpose. The Fates are per- 
hapa those of Aristaeus, though the word 
may well be understood gonenlly. For 
'ni'Med.haa'ni8i.' 
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Suscitat, et rapta graTÜer pro coniuge saevit. 
lila quidem, dum te fugeret per flumina praeeeps, 
Inmanem ante pedes hydnim moritora puella 
Servantem ripas alta non vidit in herba. 
At chorus aequalis Dryadum clamore supremos 
Inplerunt montis ; flerunt Rhodopeiae arces, 
Altaque Pangaea, et Rhesi Mavortia tellus» 
Atque Gbtae, atque Hebrus, et Actias Oritliyia. 
Ipse, Cava Solans aegrum testudine amorem, 



460 



456.] *Bapta/ snatched from him by 
death, as v. 504 showg. In Ovid's acooont 
(M. 11. 63 fbU.) Orpheus and Eorydioe 
are reanited afler death: from Virg/s 
lang^ge here we might almost iufer 
that he did not mean this to be the caae^ 
thoogh hia words must not be preased too 
iar. 

467.] Wagn. citee A. 5. 609., 12. 901, 
as other instanoes where a penon is in- 
dicated by a pronoon at the opening o£ a 
sentenoe, and afterwards forther defined by 
a Substantive, a mode of expresäon which 
he thinks tdcen from Hom., e. g. 11. 1. 
488, abrhp h fi^rtc .... w69af ^Is 
*Ax«AXc^t. This of ooune does not inter- 
fere with auy special propriety which may 
be found in the position of the Substantive 
in that particular part of the particular 
sentenoe, as here, where the contrast be- 
tween the serpent and the girl and be- 
tween the thought of death and the 
thought of youth was doubtless intended. 
' Dum fogeret,' like '* dum oonderet ur» 
bem," A. 1. 5» " Dum genitor nati panna 
protectus abiret," A. 10. 800, which Wagn. 
compares, the subj. expressing a connexion 
between the principal clause and that in- 
troduoed by 'dum,' thongh the predse 
nature of the connexion seems to vaxy 
acoording to the context in each case. 
Here we may render it ' in her hurry to 
eseape,' or 'so but she might escape' 
(* dum ' = '* dummodo "), which also seems 
to be nearly its sense in the passage fit)m 
A. 1 ; in that from A. 10 it might be ex- 
plained to Cover the father's retreat under 
the protection of bis son's shield. Ko 
other instanoe is cited of 'per flumina,' 
which it seems safer to understand as = 
** per ripas fluminis " than to give to ' per ' 
ihe sense of " prope." To suppose that she 
was actnally lushing througn the river in 
her eagemess to escape would be rather 
extravagant. This story, connecting Aris- 
taeus with the death of Eurydice, seems 
not to be found elsewhere. 



459.] The water-snake is lying in the 
grass on the bank. * Servantem,' tenant- 
ing, like " limina Vestae Servantem," A. 2. 
568; but there may be also a notion of 
guardianahip, as if it rescnted Eurydice's 
intmsion. Note the delicacy with which 
Yirg., instead of mentioning Eorydioe'a 
death, intimates it by the single word 
' moritura.' 

460.] ' Aequalis,' of her mates. In Ov. 
M. 10. 9 she 18 stroUing with the Nuads 
when she is bitten by the serpent; and 
Virg. may have meant her to be with 
them when she is pursued by Aristaens. 
' Clamore supremo,' ibund in Rom., Pal., 
and Bome others, is very plausible, being 
used Ov. 3 Trist 8. 43, Albinov. ad Liviam 
219, of the last call on the dead; but 
< supremos ' is not without «gnificanoe, re- 
ferring to the fbroe of the cry whidi 
reaches the mountain-tops, and is slighUy 
oonfirmed by Lucr. 1. 274» ^'montiaque 
supremos Silvifragis vexat flabris," while 
it is supported by Non. t. ' supremos,' and 
was read by Serv. 

462.] Comp. A. 8. 13, «Terra procul 
vasüs oolitur Mavortia camp&s, Thraoes 
arant." From this line to A. 1. 277 PsL 
is wanting. 

463.] The Qetae were classed by the an- 
cients among the Thradans, Hdt. 4. 92., 5. 
d,Strabo7.8,p.295c. Comp.A.3.35. So 
we have had them ooupled with ' ^odopc,' 
8. 462. 'Orithyia' is mentioned as the 
nymph of the coantiy. 'Actias' aa the 
daughter of Erechtheus, king ^ Athens, 
Acte being the t>ld name of Attica. ' Et ' 
was restored by Heins, before 'Actias' 
from nearly aU the MSS. (all Ribbeck's) 
for ' atque,' which had been introduced in 
ignoranc<^ that the final syllable of ' Getae ' 
is not meant to be elided. 

464.] 'Cava' is a quasi-Homeric epi- 
thet, lutving no relation to the context, 
but designating the object generally, as 
if it were part of its name. 
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Te, duicis conianz, te solo in litore secum, 465 

Te yeniente die, te decedente canebat. 
Taenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis, 
Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum 
Ingressus, Manisque adiit regemque tremendum, 
Kesciaque hmnanis precibus mansuescere corda. 470 

At cantu commotae Erebi de sedibus imis 
TJmbrae ibant tenues simulacraque luce carentum. 
Quam multa in foliis avium se milia condunt, 
Vesper ubi aut hibemus agit de montibus imber, 
Matres atque yiri, defunctaque corpora vita 475 

Magnanimum heroum, pueri innuptaeque puellae, 
Inpositique rogis iuvenes ante ora parentum ; 
Qaos circum limus niger et deformis arundo 
Ciocyti tardaque palus inamabilis unda 



465.1 " Sola flecum spatiatar " 1. 889. 

466.] Forb. comp. Hör. 2 Od. 9. 10, 
" nee tibi ▼espero Surgente deoednnt 
amores, Neo rapidnm fugiente solem." 

467 — 484.] ' He even went down to the 
■hadefl and worked on tbe iron natnre of 
Pluto. His song drew all the ehosts aboat 
htm, and the doomed ones ei\]oyed a brief 
re8[nte from tortare.' 

467.1 The entrance at Taenanu U ap- 
parently mentioned to keep np the Qreek 
colonring of the narratiTe. 

468.] 'LncQs,' of the abode of the 
tpirits, as in A. 6. 259 (comp. ib. 131, 154, 
238, 473). With ' nigra formidine ' Cerda 
comp. Val. F. 8. 404^ "anraque nigro 
Vasta meto." So Lucan 3. 411, ««ar- 
boribna saus horror inest." 

469.] Thi§ and the next line are meant 
to intimate that he preferred bis reqnest to 
Pliito^ if not that he prevailed, while the 
language snggestfl a notion of the difficulty 
of Uie attempt. 

470.] A Paraphrase of Homer's einthet, 
iß€i\ixot *Afaqs (II. 9. 154). 

471.] 'Cantnm' Bom. and others, <at' 



being apparentlj taken for ' ad. 

472.] * StmnUcrai 
from Lncr. 4b 85. 



iqne lace carentnm,' 



473.] For *in foliis' Med., Gud., and 
another of Ribbeck's cursives .give 'in 
Silvia,' which seems to bare oome from a 
remembrance of tbe parallel passage A. 6. 
309 foll. We have there two comparisons 
of the ghosts, to leaves fklling in autnmn, 
and to birds flocking across the sea to 
warmer cUmates. Bora, actually inserts 



befiire the present line tv. 310, 311, 313 
of A. 6 in a cormpt form. 

474.] ' When roosting or taking shelter 
from a storm.' Heyne compares 1. 874^ 
where the cranes take shelter in the 
Valleys. 

475.] This and the two foUowing lines 
are repeated A. 6. 806—308. Their ori- 
ginal 18 to be foand in Od. 11. 38 foll. 
' Corpora ' is applied to the shades A. 6. 
303. Here we may say that, as in v. 477, 
be confonnds the d[ead body on earth wiüi 
the spirit below. 

476.] 'Magnanimnm:' see on A. 3. 
704. 

477.] This addition to the pictnre, of 
Tonng men dead in their fiithcrs' lifetime, 
u Virg.'s own, unless it can be said to 
have been snggested by the epithet in Od. 
11. 38, r6fipai r*, iiWwl rc, woKirKirrol 
rc yiporrts. Comp, the description of 
Nestor's grief Jav. 10. 252, " cum videt 
acris Antilochi barbam ardentem, cum 
quaerit ab omni Quisquis adest socius, cur 
haec in saecula duret." 

478.] For the black water of Cocytus 
See A. 6. 132. *Informis Umus' is attri- 
buted to the Styz, ib. 416. 

479.] «Tarda . . . ooercet,' repeated A. 
6. 438, 439, with the change of 'tarda' 
into " tristi." For the application of ' pa- 
lus' to the infernal rivers see on A. 6. 
328. Here it probably refers to Cocytus 
("Cocyti stagna alte" A. 6, 1. c), though 
it would equally designate Styx or Ache- 
ron. For 'inamabilis' some MSS. have 
'innabilis,' perhaps finom a reooUection of 
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Alligat, et noviens Btyz interfiisa co^rcet. 480 

Quin ipsae stupuere domus atque intima Leu 

Tartara caeruleosque inplexae crmibiu ang^ 

Eumenides, tenuitque inhiana tria Cerbems ora, 

Atque Ixionii Tento rota oonstitit orbis. 

lamque pedem referens casus evaserat omnis, 4S5 



Oy. M. 1. 16. *' Inamabile rog^nnm " oooon 
Oy. M. 4. 476., 14. 590, of the shades, as 
Forb. remark§. Fragm. Vat. a m. s. has 
' nndae ' (see on A. 6. 488), retüning how- 
ever ' tarda.' 

480.] ' Interfusa,' bccanse, flowing nine 
times roand the region, it is supposed to 
enclose pari« of it between each fold. 
Clerda comparas Stat. Theb. 4. 624» "Et 
Styz discretis interflua manibus obstat." 
Bat it may merely denote Separation be- 
tween the two worlds, as Mr. BUckbnni 
thinks. 

481.] *Ipeae:' not only the pattents, 
bat the agents, the prisons and tortnren 
themselves. 'Intima Tartara' is rightly 
made by Wagn. epexegetio of 'domos,' 
like " arbem et promissa Lavini Moenia," 
A. 1. 258, both being oonstracted with 

* Leti.' ' Letam :' personified as in A. 6. 
277, where it appears as one of the figores 
at the gate of Orcas ; here it seems to be 
the presiding genias of the whde plaoe. 

482.] «Caeraleos' of the dark Uvid 
colonr of the serpent, not unlike ' ater.' 
It recurs A. 7. 346, "caeralms nnam de 
crinibas anguem," which g^ves some slight 
sapport to ' caeralos' in this passage, the 
first reading of Med. For ' inplexae' Med. 
a m. s. and a few others have * inpexae,' 
which oocars in a parallel place, TibnlL 
1. 8. 69, Rom. and fr. Vat. «innexae' 
(comp. A. 6. 281), while others of le« 
aothority giTe *amp1ezae.' Serr. read 

* inplexae,' which he explains " inTolotae» 
inplicitae, ifAWtwKtyfjidyai,'* Wagn. cites 
Hot. Epod. 5. 15, *'Canidia brevibas in- 
plicata viperis Crines et incomptnm capot," 
where however "incomptam" might be 
nsed to confirm * inpexae.' " Capillos hor- 
rore inplexas atqne impeditos " is qnoted 
by Forc. from Appnl. Apol. The sense 
here seems to be that the Furios had 
snakes twisted among their hair, i. e. 
growing from their heads and matted or 
entwining themselves with the nataral 
hair. 

483.] 'Inhians,' a-gape on Orpheas. 
' Tenuit ora ' may indado both abstinence 
from barking and ftxedness of conntenanoe. 
See on A. 2. 1, where the adverbial ose of 



" intenti " will Ulnstrate '< inhians '* here. 

484.] 'Rota orbb' is difficult, a« we 
shonld rather have cxpected " orbis rotae." 
We may eithcr make 'orbis ' a genitire of 
qoality, as we might say in prose ' a wheel 
of circalar form/ or taking 'orbis ' for the 
wheel, sappoae alter Heyne that 'rota' is 
pat for the rotation — a sense of coorse not 
inherent in the word, which woold thcn be 
nsed improperly, and so not needing to be 
Support^ by expUcit instanoes, snch as 
those which Voss addnces, and Forb. eon- 
troverts. Comp. £. 9. 58 (note), " ventosi 
. . . mormaris aarae," where the difBcalty 
is somewhat simüar. 'Vento eon s tit i ti' 
like "pladdom ventis staret mare," E. 2. 
26, whiere see note. The wind is sapposed 
to be the cause, not the eliect of tba 
wheel's motion ; it is charmed to reat by 
Orpheas* munc, and its rest is made tha 
cause of the wheels staading sdU. It may 
have been a misunderstanding of the mean- 
ing which gave rise to 'cantu,' a variety 
found in some M8S. (none of Ribbeek's), 
as it has given rise to varioos conjectaies 
by the earlier critics. 

485- 508.] * He was retuming, foUowed 
by bis wifo, and just on the point of 
emerging from the shades, when in a mo< 
ment of forgetfolness he broke the con* 
dition imposed, and looked back npun her. 
She fled, comphdning loadiy of hia mad- 
ness and her fkte, and he was not aUowed 
to retam to seek her.' 

485.] Virg. simply indicatea the giving 
of the consent by the epithet 'reddita,' 
and only mentions the condition pareotbe- 
ttcally as an after-thonght. This mode of 
telliug the story was doubtless adopted on 
grounds of art, such as those which Horaoe 
(A. P. 43, 44, 136 foU.) appliee to the 
larger question of the conduct of the plot 
of an epic : and it is so &r snccesafol that 
it keeps the mind fixed on Orpheus as the 
central figare, while it does not perplex 
those who already know the legend in its 
details. When he came to the composttäcHi 
of the Aeneid, he seems to have aem the 
necessity of bdng more explicit, thoogh 
even there bis narrative is sofficiently dif- 
ftretkt from the naive gamiHty of Homer. 
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Eedditaque Eujydioe auperas yeniebat ad auras, 
Pone sequens, namqiie haue dederat Froserpina legem, 
Cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 
IgnoBcenda quidem, seireiit ei ignoscere Manes : 
Bestitit^ Eurydioenque suam, iam luee sub ipsa, 490 

Inmemor, heu ! victuaque animi lespexit. Ibi omnis 
Effusus labor, atque inmitis rupta tyranni 
Foedera, terque fragor staguis anditus Avemis. 
lUa, Quis et me, inquit, miseram^ et te perdidit^ Orpheu« 
Quis tantus ftiror P En iterum crudelia retro 495 



Ovid, wbose mode of narraUoii is more 
rapid» teils the whole story from fint to 
last (M. 10. 1 foU.). 

4fi^.] 'Legem,' conditioD, A. 11. 822. 
So "Ifiges" and «foedera" aie ooopled Q. 
1. 60. Again we are left to collect fin>m the 
oontext tbat Orpheus was specially ordered 
not to look back. The injanction, as 
Gerda remarks, secms to be one of the 
aame kind as that mentioned K 8. 108 
<note). 

488.] «Dementia oeptt,' £. 2. 69., 6. 47. 
Born, and others bave ' sobito.' 

489.1 < Manes :' see on t. 505. 

490.J From a gloss in Dresd. Serv. 
Wagn. infers (rightly, as appears from 
Serv. on v. 498) that a pnnctuation was 
onoe cnrrenticonnecting 'iam' witb 'saam,' 
•< qnae paene sibi iam erat reddita ;" and 
this he woold approve bot fdr the injnry to 
the rhythm. Bat all that coold be gained 
firom it may be eztracted from the passage 
as it Stands, where ' snam ' is meant to be 
emphatic, ' he looked back on bis recovered 
Enrydice, just as daylight was actoally 
npon them.' 

461.] 'Victns animi/ like "animi dn- 
bins," 8. 289. See on A. 6. 832, and comp. 
Mnsro on Lncr. 1. 186. ' Victus ' appa- 
xently means « not master of himself.' 

492.] ' Effnsns labor ' is like " incassum 
Aisos . . . labores" A. 7. 421. In both pas- 
■ages, or at any rate in the latter, Virg. 
may have been thinking of Lncr. 2. 1165, 
''in caasom magnnm ceddisse labores/' 
wfaere it may be donbted whether any 
attempt to alter 'magnnm' or separate 
it from ' cassnm ' does not roh the passage 
of its force, destroying the image of toil 
falling into a vast bottomless vcnd. Not 
unlike is "effndit cmas," Jav. 10. 78, 
thoogh that is said of voluntary ahandon- 
ment of exertion. 'Tyrannus' occnra 
sercral times in Virg., in some passages 
(e. g. A, 7. 266) evid^tly withoat any in- 



Tidions connotation, while there is perhaps 
none where sach a meaning is absolateiy 
reqnired. As howerer the mvidions sense 
was enrrent when Virg. wrote (see the 
passages ftt>m Cic. referred to by Forc.), it 
seems natural to introdace it wherever, as 
here, the passage wonld be improved by 
it. 'Inmitis' seems to imply that the 
condition was a cniel one, and that Pluto 
will not relent even thus fiur a second 
time. 

493.] 'Foedera:' see note on t. 487. 
The best commentary on 'terque fivgor 
stagnis auditos Avemis ' is Martyn's dta- 
tion of MUton, Par. Lost 9. 782 : " EaHh 
feit the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing througfa all her works gave signs 
of woe, That all was lost," and agun, ib. 
1000, " Earth trembled from her entrails, 
as ag^in In pangs, and Nature gave a 
second groan : 6ky lowered, and mattering 
thnnder, some sad drops Wept at com- 
nleting of the mortal sin Original." Serv. 
bas a curious notion that the sound was 
one of joy among the shades, and quotes a 
passage from Lucan's lost Orpheus» " gau- 
dent a luoe relictam [Heyne oonjectures 
«' reductam " or " revectam," but " a luce 
relictam " may = '* luoe carentem "] En- 
rydtcen, iterum sperantes Orphea, Manes." 
voas's opinion that the sound is occasioned 
by the foroe exerted to bring Eurydioe 
back would surely spoil the p^ry of the 
passage. 'Avemis,' a^j., A. 6. 118. Fragm. 
Vat. and other copies have ' Avemi/ All 
Ribbeck's MSS. but Med. read ' Avemi,' 
which may be right ; perhaps however it 
points to a ftirther Variation, ' stagni est,' 
found in Rom. and adopted by Ribbeck. 

495.] 'Furor' is the 'dementia' of v. 
488. We need not take ' itemm ' in the 
sense of '* rarsus," as Forb. thinks. It is 
trae that the Fates were not caUing Euiy • 
dice a second time * retro,' but they were 
calling her a second time, and then is no- 
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Fata Yocant^ conditque natantia lomina sonmiis. 
lamque vale : feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
Invalidasqae tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas I 
Dixit, et ex oculis subito, ceu fumus in auras 
Cc»nmixtu8 tenuis, fugit diversa, neque illum, soo 

Prensantem nequiquam umbras et multa yolentem 
Dicere, praeterea vidit ; nee portitor Orci 
Amplius obieetam passus transire paludem. 
Quid faceret P quo se rapta bis ooniuge ferret ? 
Quo fletu Manis, qua numina voce moveret P 505 

lila quidem Stygia nabat iam frigida cymba. 



thing Strange in snppoeing Virg. to haye 
eombined the two forma of exproHion» 
* vocant retro ' and ' vocant iterum.' 

496.] «Natantia lumina/ A. 6. 866. 
" Nant ocoli." Lucr. 3. 480. 

497.] ' Ingenti circnmdata nocte/ a oon- 
trast to the Ught into which they were juat 
vniergtng, v. 480, as in * non tua ' we have 
another contrast to 'Eurydicen suam.' 
Virg. haa been suppoeed to have imitated 
£ur. Phoen. 1458, Ktä xo^^ct** Ijin ydp fit 
wtpißdWft aK&ros. 

488.] 'Invalidaa palmaa:' "in nmbrae 
tenuitatem rednctas" Serv., the Homeric 
^tini¥6i, if that is derived firom fi^vos. 
With 'tendens palmas' comp. A. 6. 314» 
** Tendebantque maniu ripae ulterioria 
amore." 

499.] "Tenni§ fugit, oen fumns, in 
auras " occura A. 5. 7&. The compariaon 
is from IL 23. 100, ^xh i^icarii X^^^'> 
jidrt Kairr6si ^CUx*to rvrptyuuu 

600.] Wakef.'s doubt whether 'tenuis' 
ought not to go with ' fumus ' will hardly 
be entertained by any one now. * Tenuis ' 
is not an idle epithet» as it marks that 
qualitv in the air which makes the dis- 
embodied apirit combine with it. ' Fugit 
di versa ' like " quo diversus abis?" A. 5. 
166. She was flying back to night, and 
consequently in a different direction from 
him. Med. a m. s. haa «fugit in di- 
versa.' 

601.] «Umbras* may possibly be the 
shade of Enrydice, as Forb. thinks, as the 
1)1. in the sense of a Single soul is sopported 
by A. 4. 671, if not by A. 6. 81, and ilius- 
trated by the use of *' Manes," while the 
Singular would naturally be avoided on 
account of 'prensantem;' but it seems 
better to understand it of the darkness 
which Orpheus clutches in the hope of 
embracing bis wife. «Multa volentem di- 



oere,' A. 4. 390. 

602.] < Fjraeterea,' A. 1. 49. ' P6rtitor ' 
of Charon, A. 6. 326, where see note. 

603.] «Obieetam' like ««obiecta . . . 
flumina" 3. 263. 'Fslua' here seems to 
be Styz. The olject of «pusus' is pro- 
bably Orpheus, who, as Keigfatley says, 
must have attempted to erosa the river 
again. 8erv. says of this pussage ««mysti- 
cum est : didtur enim bis eandem umbrsm 
evocari non lioere," doubtleas auppoaing 
the object of « passns ' to be Enrydioe. 

604.J «Quo se . . . ferret' like wtnrpJi- 
wotfieu m Qreek tragedy. Comp. A. 4. 283. 

606.] The ktter piurt of the line seems 
merely to repeat the former, 'Manu' 
being extended so as to indude the powers 
below as well as the shades »ulnect to them, 
as in v. 489 and elsewhere. There are no 
traoes of any thine like a populär govem- 
ment among the shades, tbough fnm va- 
rious paasages in Hom. and Aesch. there 
seem to have been gradationa of nnk and 
honour in the oommunity. « Numina' is 
elsewhere applied to the infernal powers 
(A. 6. 266. 3^, 7. 671), so that there 
aeems no occasion for variet^s sake to un- 
derstand it here of the gods abore, who 
would not naturally have any Jurisdiction 
in the matter. Here again we may per- 
haps infer that Orpheus made aome fresh 
attempt, tbough the linea may merely be 
a Boliloquy expressed in an oratio obliqua. 
Rom. reads «quos' for «quo,' Born, and 
Med. « quae ' for ' qua.* 

606.] This verse, like 3. 219, haa been 
thought out of place, when it really adds 
much to the force and beauty of the pas< 
sage, serving at once to complete the pic- 
ture of hoj^essness as presented to Or- 

Eheus' mind and to balanoe her fate with 
is, which is described in the subaequent 
linea. « What should he do ? even while 
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Septem illum totos perhibent ex ordine menses 
Hupe sab aeria deserti ad Strymonis undam 
Flevisse, et gelidis haec evolvisse sub antris, 
Mulcentem tigris et agentem carmine quercus ; 
Qualis populea maerens philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur fetus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido inplmnis detraxit ; at iUa 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile Carmen 



510 



thcse thongbts are pnssing througb his 
mind, she U ob her way back over the Styx; 
and 80 ehe doubtless wanden as befbre on 
the shores beyond, wbile he ' &c. We may 
conoeive bim (see on v. 603) as retoming 
to the bank and being repelled by Charon, 
who will not admit bim, or pnt back for 
hiin, bnt faurries over the river with bia 
Single paaaenger. The objection that * illa' 
18 foUowed not by " hanc " bnt by ' illnm ' 
may be met if we consider that the contrast 
n not meant to be so mnch formally ex- 
preased as snggested, her subseqaent iiite 
being left to be inferred from her being 
Seen floating over the water. * lam ' seems 
to gt> with ' ftigida ;* all the warmth of life 
by this time had left her, and she was a 
ghoat again. Possibly the word may be 
illnstrated by the reason given by Lucian 
(De Lnctn, c. 11) for pntting a rohe on 
the dead body, viz. that it might not take 
oold while crossing the Styx. 'Kare' of 
sailing on board ship seems rare. Forc. 
qnotes Catull. 64 (66). 46, "inventns Per 
medinm clasai Iwrbara navit Athen." 
• Cymba ' of Charon's boat, A. 6. 808, 413. 

507 — 527.] 'He wandered about in 
wintry solitndes, Ismenting bis Ate like 
the bereaved nightingale m strains that 
drew savage beasts and rocks alter bim, 
and never admitting thethought of another 
love; a sligbt reaented by the Thracian 
women, who in one of their Bacchanalian 
orgies tore bim in pieces. As bis head 
floated down the Hebms, it was heard still 
to repeat tbe name of bis lost wife.' 

507.] *Ex ordine' of continuons sneces- 
sion in time, 3. 841, where, as probably 
here, it refers to the succession of days. 

60S.] 'Rnpe snb aeria,' a pictnre like 
E. 10. 14. Comp. ib. 52. 

509.] Rom. reads ' flesse sibi,' a rather 
remarkable Variation, as being less nsual 
than ' flevisse.' The same authority with 
some others gives * gelidis sub astris,' 
which is exceedingly plausible, whetber we 
Interpret it of the night, when the beasts 
wonld be prowling about, or with Mr. 



Blackbnru consider 'gelidis astris' to be 
merely a synonyme for •* Arcto " or " 8ep- 
tentrione." Poets are placed in caves else- 
where, Prop. 4. 1. 6, " Dicite, quo pariter 
Carmen tennastis in antro," and possibly 
Hör. 1 Od. 32. 1, *<Si quid vacni sub 
umbra Lusimus," where Bentley from one 
MS. read «sub antro." Thus 'gelidis' 
would have force here as remincting ua 
that caves are not merelv ' places of nest- 
ling green for poets made,' but have their 
dreary and uninviting aide, which was 
here the attraction to Orpheus. 'Evol- 
visse,' recounted bis sufierings in order, 
a metaphor either from spinning or from 
tuming over a book. 

610.] The existence of tigers in Thraoe 
is of oourse a fanciftil or mistaken no- 
tion. Keightley reminds ns that Shak* 
speare talks of a Uoness in the forest of 
Ardennes. 

511.] The celebrated simile which fol- 
lows is compounded from Od. 19. 518 foU. 
and ib. 16. 216 foll., the former of which 
describes the nightingale singing as if in 
lamentation for her lost Itylns, while the 
latter speaks of vultures screaming for the 
real loss of their young. Germ, finds a 
possible allusion to the fact, mentioned by 
Pausanias, that tbe nigbtingalee near the 
tomb of Orpheus were more vocal than 
others of their kind. The quivering motion 
of the poplar leaves may be intended, as 
Heyne thinks, to be in keeping with the 
protracted melancholy singing. 

512.] otffl Tc riiwa *Ayp6rat i^tikopro 
wdipos irrrwfivä yt¥4<r0€u. Od. 15. 217. 
' Observans ' is used loosely, to supply the 
want of an aor. part., the sense beiug " ob* 
servatos detraxit." With the fiict compare 
E. 3. 68, which may be said to give tho 
other side, the countryman's view of bis 
action. * Arator,' 2. ^07» where however 
the Word is used more strictly, as it is for 
ploughing that the conntryman clears the 
knd of trees, birds' ne^ts, and all. 

613.] 9tr9p4mv 4v «cT^Aoi<rt fca9c(ofi^i'i| 
m/iciyouri. Od. 19. 520. 
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Integrat, et maestis late loca questibns inplet. 515 

Nulla Venus, non iilli aninnim flexere hymenaei. 
Solus Hyperboreas glacies Tanaimque nivalem 
Arvaque Rhipaeis numquam ^iduata prainis 
Lustrabat, raptam Eur jdioen atque inrita Ditis 
Dona querens ; spretae Ciconum quo munere matres 5ao 
Inter sacra deum noctumique orgia Baochi 
Discerptum latos iuvenem sparsere per agros. 
Tum quoque marmorea caput a cervice revulsum 



615.1 < Integrat/ ' renews,' or ' repesta,' 
the nignUngide oomtanüy Teeafring to Uie 
«ame Dotes. Hom. (Od. 1. c.) givet the 
contrftry Image, ^ rc io^ rptnrAüu x^« 
voXvi^X^* ^^•'t thinking probably of the 
diffeienoe of the notes among themaelTes. 
' MaestU . . . inplet,' perhaps from Locr. 
2. 146, " liquidu loca voeibas opplent," as 
Gerda Boggests. 

516.] ' Nulla Veniu,' as Ear. (Iph. A. 
1264) talks of 'A^8(n| rit for * a oertain 
paaaion.' 'Non alli,' the reading of Med. 
and othen, was reatored bv Heins, for the 
common text *nu]Uqne/ foand in one of 
Ribbeck's cursives. 'Animam flexere' 
maj be iUiistrated by CatuU. 62 (64). 380, 
*'Quae tibi flexanimo mentem perfandat 
amore.'' The meaning tben, as it would 
be expressed in proee, seems to be, 'no 
passion bowed his soal, so that he took on 
him the yoke of wedlock.' If we choose to 
press 'non ulli flexere hymenaei.' under- 
Standing it of the softenii^ influenoe of 
marriage, we may comp. Lncr. 5. 1017, 
" pueriqne parentum Bhmditüs facile inge- 
nium fVegere superbnm," and the whole 
passage on domestic lue of which it forms 
part. 

617.1 The places mentioned in this and 
the foUowtng line are doubüess intended 
by Virg. to bs in or bordering on Thraoe, 
as Heyne remarks, as it is not likely that 
Orpheus should be represented as wander- 
ing far north of his own conntry ; so that 
we mnst onoe more note the poefs loose 
handling of geography. ' Hyperboreas,' see 
on 3. 197. ^app says of thIs and the next 
line, "Those verses are enongh to make 
one shndder at If idsnmmer." 

618.] ' Rhipaeis,' note on 1. 240. ' Vi- 
dnata ' is similarly uaed by Lucr. 6. 840, 
"Orba pedam partim, manunm viduata 
vicisdm." It is poaaible that Virg. may 
have choaen 'vidnata' with reference to 
Orpheua' condition} but the thought, even 
thua alightly hinted at, wonld be a mere 
oonceit. 



520.] 'Mnnns' is teehnically oaed of 
funeral hononra (A. 4. 624., 6. 686^ H. 
26, and varions instances öted by 
Forc.), that häng, aecording to one 
opinion (see TertoUian de Spect. 12), the 
sense which led to another technieal ap- 
plication of the word, to ffamee, Aow% 
&c. It does not seem harMi to ^eak of 
Orpheos* constancnr and soflering sorrow 
ts a 'mamis' to Barydioe in tlus aenae, 
especially as ' quo,' as it were, apokgises 
for the word with which it ia joined, ' a 
tribate like this,' or, as we might aay, 
' this way of honooring his wife,' aoy more 
than in A. 4, 1. c, where the Tyrians are 
charged to be the implacable enenies of 
the Trqjans, as a ' mnnua' to IXdo'a flahea. 
There woold be oonaiderable probability in 
the interpretation of Asper, mentioBed by 
Pbilaig., "ob qnam rem," oS x^^ i'V^ 
munere ' = " cuius [Orphei] munere "), if 
it could be supported by examplea; but 
thongh such expresaions as "Testro mu- 
nere'^ (1. 7), " munere divom " (ib. 288), 
help US to see how the phrase might have 
arisen, they do not entitle us to asaume 
its existenoe. ' Spretae munere ' then will 
mean ' sligfated by the tribute,' i. e. fed- 
ing themselves slighted. ' Spemo ' is tipe- 
däly used of acoroed or rqjected love, E. 
8. 74, A. 1. 27. Thus we may aee that 
'spreto,' the reading of some MSS., is a 
mere correction by thoee who did not uo- 
derstand the pacsage. * Matres ' seems at 
first sight a stränge word ibr the mar- 
riageable women of Thrace (Ov. M. 11. 3 
has " nurus Ciconum "), but it seems to 
be applied to them as Bacchanals, like 
9^iNrar*AiSov fti|r«p*, Aeech. Ag. 1285. 

621.1 The Story as told by Ov. L c is 
that the Thracian women, white in the 
midst of their orgies, accidentally aaw Or- 

Sheus, remembered his scorn, and so tore 
im in pieoes. Some MSS. have ' noetur- 
naque,' which Pier, defends, suppoeing 
' que ' to be unelided. 
523.] The application of 'marmoreus' 
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Gurgite cum medio portans OeagriuB Hebrus 
Yolveret, Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 625 

Ah miseram Eurydicen ! anima fugiente Tocabat ; 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae. 

Haec Proteus, et se iactu dedit aequor in altum, 
Quaque dedit, spumantem undam sub vertice torsit. 
At non Cyrene ; namque tdtro adfata timentem : 530 

Nate, licet tristis animo deponere curas. 
Kaec oninis morbi caussa ; hinc miserabile Nympbae, 
Cum quibus illa cboros lucis agitabat in altis, 
Exitium misere apibus. Tu munera Bupplex 
Tende petens pacem, et facilis venerare Napaeas ; 535 



to the body U as old as Ludliofl (28. 47), 
"Hie corpus Bolidam invenies, hio stare 
papillas Pectore mannoreo," where how- 
ever the reforenoe seema to be to ftnxmeM 
of flesh rsther than to colour. * Capat a 
oervioe reTuLiiim ' ia fh>m Enn. Ann. 462. 

524.] Oeagnn was the iktherof Orpheus, 
so thmt *Oeagrius' here = ''patemus." 

525.] * Yoz ipsa,' the mere voioe, as if 
it were a separate organ, like the tongae* 
« Frigida,' v. 506. 

526.] < Vocabat,' not that he invoked 
her in death, which the mode of the ad- 
dress oontituUcts, bot that he went on 
lamenting her in deftth as in life. 

527.] *Toto flumine,' if pressed, seems 
to mean over the whole breadth of that 
part of the stream down which the head 
floated while it still retained its power of 
Speech. To suppose that the head kept 
murmuring on in its oourse down the 
stream tili it reached the sea, would be to 
snppose the poef s imagination losing itself 
in mere extraTagances. 

528—54/7.] * Proteus ended and left him. 
Cyrene remained to teil him the cnre as 
well as the cause of bis loss. It came, she 
Said» from the nymphs, who were to be ap- 
peased by the sacrifice of four of bis bot 
bolls, their bodies being left in the sacred 
grove. On the ninth day he was to go 
back to the grore, having nrst paid funenil 
honours to Orpheus and Eurycuce.' 

528.] At c{ir»r, ^h irlrrov Mfftvro 
Kuixaivoyru, Od. 4. 570. In Hom. Pro- 
teus departs much less abruptly than in 
Yirg., anawcring several questions from 
Menelaus, and comforting him after the 
news of bis brother's death. Here it may 
be Said that variety is secured, without any 
departore from prophetSc custom, by oon- 
fining him to a narrative of the erents 



which led to the calamity, and leaving the 
rest to be said by Cyrene; but the ftyct 
still remnins, that, so fkr as tiie manner of 
bis oommunication is concemed, he is toe 
much the mouthpiece of the poet, though 
the narrative is oertainly so oonductod 
BS to excite pty fbr Orpheus beyond 
every other feeling, and so to represent 
to Anstaeus the gravity of the occasion. 
* Iactu' expresses the mode, like "lapeu 
effbgiunt" A. 2. 225, '*cunni tendit" ib. 
321. 

629.] *Torrit sub vertioe.*' ''quodyul- 
gari usu, Yortioe vel in ▼ortieem, ita ut 
vortex fleret." Hcryne. Proteus, diving 
to the depth, is said to wreath the wat^ 
in fbam under the eddy, the poet's object 
being to ^ve the two Images, of a body 
shooting down and sending up water, and 
of the eddy that agitatee the sur&ce. 
Another Interpretation of <sub TerÜce,' 
' under bis head,' mentioned by Cerda and 
adopted by Trapp and Martyn, is now 
generally given up. 

530.] 'At non C3rTene:' some Terb, 
generaUy equivalent to 'dedit' and 'tor- 
sit,' must be inferred Arom the preceding 
sentence, as we might say, ' But Cyrene 
did not leave him thus abruptly.' See 
on 3. 348 and comp. A. 4b 529. ' Ulcro 
adfkta,' spoke without waiting to be ad- 
dtessed, or, as we might render it, spoke 
at once. 

531.] Comp. Aesch. Ag. 166, tl rh/t^Top 

riiJMt. Med. originally had ' oomponere.' 
533.] For the dances of the nymphs, 
comp. A. 1. 498 foU. 

535.] ' Tende ' pictures the attitude of 
suppliance. outstretched hands with g^fts 
in them. " Tendentemque manus Priamum 
respexit inermts," A. 1. 487. ' P&cem,' of 
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Namqae dabont veniam toüs, irasque remittent. 

^ed modua orandi qui sit, prius ordine dicam. 

Quattuor eximioB praestanti corpore tauros, 

Qui tibi nunc viridis depascunt summa Lycaei, 

Delige» et intacta totidem cervice iuvencas. 540 

Quattuor bis aras alta ad delubra dearum 

Gonstitue, et sacrum iugulis demitte cruorem, 

Corporaque ipsa boum frondoso desere luco. 

Post, ubi nona suos Aurora ostenderit ortus, 

Inferias Orpbei Ijetbaea papavera mittes, 545 

Et nigram mactabis ovem, lucumque revises. 



reoonciliation with the gods, A. 3. 261, 870, 
&c, There is a rerbal reeemblance to Liter. 
1. 40, " Fanden petens placidam Bomanu^ 
indata, pacem." * FacUis ' is not an infre- 
qnent epithet of the nymphs» denotiag tbeir 
acceisibility and placabUitv. So "ikcileB 
Hamadryades " Prop. 3. 26. 76, "Naiades 
fiicilea " Nemes. Gyn. d4. The < Napaeae,' 
yaraioi, are distinguUhed fVom the Dry- 
ades, to whom they aeem to have bome a 
genend resemblance, by CoL 10. 264^ 
l^emes. E. 2. 20. 

536.] < VotiB,' connected with «dabunt,' 
as if he had §aid "precanti." 

537.] 'Ordine dicam,' i^nY^fuu, 'or- 
dine ' expreasing ritnal exactneas of detail. 

538.1 So four buUocks are flacriüced 
when Aeneas goes down to the ahades A. 
6. 243. 'Eximius' is aaid bv Festna (s. 
y.) and Macrob. (Sat. 8. 5) to be primaril^ 
Qted, as here, of cattle selected ror iacn- 
flce. Donatns (on Ter. Uec. 1. 1. 9) adda 
that its proper application there is to piga, 
'* egregiufl " being the word for oxen un&r 
similar circumatancee, " lectus " for iheep. 
Rom. haa * eximio praeatantia.' 

589.] Comp, the invocation of Ariataeua, 
1. 14. The locality here agreee with hia 
title "Arcadiua magister," v. 283, bat 
acaroely with the topography of the pre- 
aent story, t. 317. 

540.] 'Intacta cervice,* never yoked. 
So "grege de intacto," A. 6. 88. Comp. 
G. 8. 162 foll., where the aeparation of 
cattle according to their destination is 
dwelt on. Thua ' intacta cervice ' is eqni- 
valent to 'eximioa.' 'lutactaa' Rom., 
aupported by indicationa in Verona 
fragm., Gnd., and otliera of Kibbeck's 
MSS. Owing to the lacnna in Pal. (see on 
▼. 462), the text here and in t. 538 is per- 
haps ratber doabtfhl. 

542.] Elacwhere * oonatitno ' ia naed of 
ietting tlie victims bcfore the altar, A. 



6. 237., 6. 244. So "atatnere aram" 8. 
271. '* atatuere invencnm " 9. 627. With 
' ingnliB demitte cmorem ' Genn. well comp. 
Rar. Herad. 821 (of tha aacriBccra), ^- 
Uaap Aai/u»r ßpor^imtf c&6^s oSpamr ^^6nw, 
a paaaage which Viig. may poaaiblj have 
had in mind. 

543.1 'Corpora ipaa,' aa distinct Irom 
their biood, and perhapa from their thnat^ 
There may be aome point in 'frondoso.* 
aa anawering to the doaing np o€ the 
Chamber reoommended v. 803, bat the 
diacrepancy pointcd oat on v. 302 wams 
na againat looking too minately for signs 
of amüo^. 

544.] Heyne saggeats that Virg. may 
be pointing to the Novendiale, a aacrifice 
performed nine days after a fnneral, as 
perhupa he doea A. 5. 64. At the same 
time of conrae he wiahca to give time for 
the prodaction of the awarm, thoogh not 
80 long aa waa conaidered neceaaaxy in 
actnal practice (aee on v. 303). 

545.] 'Inferiaa,' aa faneral offsrings. 
"Viventia rapit, inforiaa qnoa inmolet 
nmbria." 'Orphei,* the Greek dattive. 
Rom. haa ' Orpheo.' ' Plipavera :' nothing 
ia aatd by the commentators to illastrmte 
or explain thia offering of poppiee, in what 
form it waa made, &c. Ia it poaaible that 
the reference may be to the /uÄrrTodra, 
or honey*cake, placed by the aide of the 
oorpae, and intended probably for Ger- 
bema, which we may aaaume to have bi«n 
made with poppy-aeed (comp. A. 4. 486., 
6. 420)? 'Mittea:' Gerda comp. Lncr. 
3 52, " nigraa mactant pecndes et manibu' 
divia Inferiaa mittunt." 

540.] The third Aldine edition. a recen- 
aion which is anppoeed to have aome BIS. 
authority, and perhapa a aingle MS., re- 
vcrae the order of thia and the next linc : 
and their diapoaition haa be«! generally 
followcd by the earlier editors, inclading 
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Placatam Eurydicen vitnla venerabere caesa. 

Haud mora ; continao matris praecepta facesfiit ; 
Ad delubra venit, monstratas excitat aras, 
Quattuor eximios praestanti corpore tauros 
Ducit, et intacta totidem cervice iuyencas. 
Post, ubi nona suos Aurora indiixerat ortus, 
Inferias Orphei mittit, lucumque revisit. 
Hie vero subitum ac dictu mirabile moii&trum 
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Heyne. See however on the next verse. 
' Nigram mactabis ovem :' so Aeneas (A. 
6. 249 foU^ sacrificos a black lamb to 
Night and Earth. 

547.] The genoineness of this line » 
dispated by Heyne and Wagn., but in one 
nontion or anotiier it ia found in all tbe 
MSS., though tbe difference about the 
Order, if an^ really exists» may perhapa 
fumiah a slight extemal gronnd against 
it. Ab it iB commonly understood, as if 
it were merely an additioual ixgunction, 
" pnieterea Eurydicen vitnla caesa placa- 
bis" (Jahn), there is certainly some awk- 
wardnew in its poaition after 'lucumqne 
revisea/ and without any introdncing par- 
ticle; an awkwardnesB not removeid by 
Jahn'« remark that theatonement made to 
Eurydioe mightcome inas an after-thought, 
not being itwlf really a means of restoring 
the bees, as, if none bnt the physical means 
of restoration are taken accoont of, the 
mention of Orpheus* poppies and black 
sheep might be postponed as well. Bat 
the fine will gain greatly in force and pro- 
priety, if we suppose it to contain an inti- 
niation from Cyrene that her son will find 
hia bees restored, and that then he is to 
offer a calf as a thank-offisring to Eurydice : 
'von will go back to the grove . . . and 
then, finding Eorydioe appeased, you will 
honoor her,' kc. The sacrifice of the 
boDs and the offerings to Orpheus have 
appeaaed Enrydice, b^ng really offered to 
her as welL Posdbly there may be some- 
thing delicate in the discrimination of the 
propitiatory offerings required by the hus- 
band from the thuik-offering which Con- 
tents the wife ; bnt it may be no more than 
one of those poetical varieties of which 
Virg. is so fbnd. Ladewig too has seen 
that a thank-offering is meant. 

548—558.] <He follows bis mother'a 
directions, and on retuming to the grove, 
finds the carcases of the oxen alive with 
bees, which swarm on a tree.' 

548.] For «facessif Med. and Gnd. 
have ' capessit/ the latter giving * facessit ' 
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as a variant in the margin, while in two 
other of Ribbeck's cursives 'facessit' is 
over an erasore; but though "iussa ca- 
pessere" occurs A. 1. 77, 'to despatch' 
18 here more appropriate than ' to nnder- 
take,' as the stronger word. In A. 4. 295 
a Single inferior MS. gives " iussa capes- 
sunt.'^ 

549.] 'Monstratas aras,' like "mon- 
strata piacula," A. 4. 636. 'Exdtat,' 
builds, as in Cic. Legg. 2. 27, " nee e lapide 
excitare plns " (of a tomb), and other in- 
stances given by Forc In A. 8. 548, 
"excitat aras" is used of kindling, a 
sense which Forc. attribntes to the present 
passage. 

550.] Born, and originally Qnd. have 
'eximio praestantis,' the latter word how- 
ever in Born, resulting from a oorrection, 
and ' eximio ' is also the reading of Med. 
In the next line Rom. and originally Gud. 
again have 'intactas.' Med. originally 
had ' intacto,' probably from the first syl- 
lable of ' totidem.' See on vv. 588, 540. 

551.] ' Dncit,' leads to the altar. " Duo 
nigras pecudes," A. 6. 153. The repe- 
tition of the linea that have just oocurred 
is of oourse an imitation of the Homeric 
narrative. Heyne, referring to Bentley on 
Milton, P&r. L. 10. 1086, and Upton on 
Spenser's Faery Queen, pp. 643, 644, finds 
a reason for these repetitions in the poefs 
wish not to alter gratuitonsly or tastelessly 
what has once been said well ; but in an 
old epc writer there is no need to look for 
any thing deeper than that simplicity 
which, addressing a simple audience, thinka 
more of explicit Information than of oma- 
mental variety, and is only occasionally 
visited with unwillingness aZris äpi(iiktfs 

552.] ' Induxerat,' had ushered into the 
sky. " lam nox indncere terris Umbras . • • 
parabat," Hör. 1 S. 5. 9. 

553.] Rom. and one of Ribbeck'B cur- 
sives have ' Orpheo.' 

554.] ' Monstrum,' of a prodigy, a sense 
very frequent in the Aeneid, A. %. 680, 

CO 
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Aspiciunt, liquefacta boum per viscera toto 
Stridere apes utero et ruptis effervere costis, 
Inmensasque trahi nubes, iamque arbore summa 
Confluere et lentis uvam demittere ramis. 

Haec super arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam 
Et super arboribus, Caesar dum magnus ad altum 
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&c. This pBflsage and rv, SOS fbll. above 
iUustrate each other. Here the bodiea of 
the oxen are not bruieed, bnt the dead 
flesh becomes deliquescent, and the aides 
g;tve way, when the beea, which are enp« 
poeed to fbrm in the stomach, force their 
way through. 

556.] Germ. comp. Lucr. 2. 928, •* ver- 
miaqne effervere, terraui Intempestiroa 
cum pntor cepit ob inibris." The ' costae' 
and *Tiscera' are connected aa in A. 1. 
211, "Tergora deripinnt costis et viscera 
nndant." 

557.1 The swarming of the beea ia de- 
acribea mach as in w. 58 fbll. Comp, 
also A. 7. 64 ibll. ' Arbore ' ia local, ' con- 
fluere' being uaed aa if" in arborem " had 
preceded. 

558.] 'Uvam demittere' is donbtlesa 
anggested by ßorpvBhp 9k vhorrai, II. 
2.89. 

559—566.] 'So enda mj raral poem, 
written while Caesar ia winning gloriee in 
the East, in mystndioas retreat atNaplea, 
by me. the poet of the Eclogues.' 

559.] This and the Ibllowing lines, 
thongh fonnd in lül the MSS., have been 
condemned by some critica, snch aa Bmnck 
and Schrader, as the production of a gram- 
marian, snch snmmariea being fi^qnenüy 
prodnced aa exercises by later writera, a 
elasa of whom Aosonius may be taken as a 
fiivonrable specimen, while they are snffi- 
eiently nncommon in the undoubted works 
of poets themselves. That a composition 
of this kind might find ita way into the 
text of MSS. of anthority, we shall see 
at the opening of Aeneid 1 ; bnt here aa 
eiaewhere the unanimity of the MSS. is an 
argnment not eaav to rebat, while the linea 
may be vindicated on their own gronnd aa 
oompleting a poem which wonld otherwise 
wear an nnfinished air, and as containing 
nothing nnworthy of Virg.. thongh we 
may hiu^ly assert, with Weichert, that the 
Single Word * oti,* v. 564, proves them to 
have been written before the latter part 
of the reign of Augnstus. The poet had 
begnn with Caeaar ; he now ends with him, 
•optriving at the same time, with a self- 



aasertion which, however artfully veiled, 
must have appeared presumptnona in one 
leas aecnre of imperial favour, to institnte a 
kind of parallel betweeh the huirels which 
the master of the World haa been winning 
in Aaia with the roore peacefnl triamphs 
which the Mnse haa been achieving at 
Naples. It is posaible that Virg. may 
have taken the hint of an autobiographical 
coiidnsion from aome Alexandrine writer, 
as the two extant works of Nicander, The- 
riaca and Alexipharmaca, both end with a 
Couplet in which the writer reoommends 
himself by his own name to the reader's 
notice. The condusion of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoaes may be said to fhmish indirect 
evidence to the genuinenesa of the present 
paaaage, as, if not actnally modelled on it, 
it shows at anv rate that the spirit of sdf- 
assertion which breathes in both was not 
fbreign to the Roman poetry of that period. 
The dedicatory poem in Catullua, and the 
oonclnding ode of Horaoe's Third Book, 
are specimens of the same kind of ieding. 
Other critica, of whom Heyne n one, b&ve 
been aatisfled with rejecting the four last 
Hnes, a view leas conristent than the other, 
and equally unsnpported. 'Haec r«ne- 
bam :' a formnla like that at the end of a 
letter, "Haec tibi dictabam post fknnm 
putre Vaeunae," Hör. 1 Ep. 10. 49. Wagn. 
comp. E. 10. 70, "Haec sat erit, divae, 
vestram cecinisse poetam," which he re- 
gards as the finale of the whole bodk of 
Eclogues. 'Canebam super arboribus,' 
Äc, like "super Priamo rogitans,** A. 1. 
750. " Scribero super re " is uaed by de. 
Att. 16. 6. The summary of the co&tenta 
of the Gcorgics is more rapid and leas ezact 
than that with which the poem opens. 
Bees are omitted altogether (for we can 
hardly argue with Forb. flnom v. 168 that 
they are included in 'pecorum*), aa the 
poet doubtless feit that his reader waa not 
likely to forget them. 

560.] The period referred to in thia and 
the two following lines is that of Octavia- 
nus' progress in the East aiter the battle 
of Actium. Tlie meaning ia evidently that 
the poem was finished while theae Eaatem 
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Fulminat Euphraten bello, victorque volentis 
Per populos dat iura, yiamque adfectat Olympo. 
IIlo Yergilium me tempore dolcis alebat 
Parthenope, studiis florentem ignobilis oti, 



Operations, which were the work of iome 
tnne, were taking place. To condude with 
Wagn. that the wbole poem was compoeed 
daring that time ia to disregaid probabUity 
withoat any adeqnate gain frora increased 
strictnen of hmgnage. See Introductory 
EsMY. '.Canebam dum fulminat :' the um 
of ' dum ' with the present in narrative ia 
anfiiciently common, the verb in the cor« 
responding clause being in the perfect, e. g. 
A. 5. 605, 606, " Dum variis referunt tu- 
mnlo soUennia ludis, Irim de caclo misit 
Saturnia luno," * while they are engaged 
in the obsequies, Juno has sent Iris,' the 
wbole being viewed from the present mo- 
roent. Honce it is extended to cases 
where the verb in the leading propoeition 
is in the pluperfect, as £. 7. 6, 7 (uote), 
the construction being a mixture of the 
present and past forms of narrative, such as 
frequently occurs in prose as well as in 
l)oetry. The combination in this passage 
of « dum ' with the present, and a verb in 
the imperfect in the leading propoeition, 
is an instance of a similar mixture. The 
imperfect in formulas, like those noticed 
in the note on the preceding line, is in- 
tended, as is well known, to place the 
writer at the time when bis work will be 
perused by the reader. If the present is 
to be explained in conformitv with this 
nsage, we must say that it is meant to 
imply that the successes of Caesar were 
■tili going on when the compoeition of the 
Georgics was finished, and, in the poet's 
view, would still be going on when bis 
work should be in the reader's hands. Or 
we may say that 'canebam' being re- 
garded as a conventional synonyme for 
the present, the present is used of a time 
intended to be coextensive with it. In 
the passage from Livy 21. 7, quoted by 
Voss, "dum ea Romani parant consul- 
tantque,iam Sagnntum summa vi oppugna- 
bator,'' the inconsbtency of tbe tenses has 
a rhetorical force, the point being to fix 
the mind on the late date to which the 
consnltations extended, and on the early 
date at which the siege began, so that 
what is present in the former is placcd 
in juxtaposition with what is past in the 
Utter. 

661.1 * Fulminat,' like " fulminat Aeneas 
armis,'^ A. 12. 654, where the image is 



that of Jupiter hurling bis thunderbolts 
on the World. So the Sdpioa are called 
** fulmina beUi." A. 6. 842, Lucr. 8. 1034. 
Comp. Aristophanea* well-known descarip- 
tion of Peridea (Ach. 581), ff^r^avT*, 
ißp6wTa, ^wtKhKa r^v 'EAAdSo, though 
the fulmination there was of a different 
kind. < Bello,' instrumental or modal, like 
"armis," A. 12, L c. The war is the war 
with Egypt, just dosed, the submisdona 
those which Octavianus afterwards re- 
ceived, Egypt being reduced to a province, 
while the claimants of the Parthian thron« 
sought bis arbitration, and Herod was 
oonfirmed by him in bis kingdom. See 
Merivale, Hist. vol. iii. pp. 858, 359. 

562.^ *Dat iura' is here used loosely of 
ffovemmg, as in Livy 30. 32 "Roma an 
Karthago iura gentibus daret ante cras- 
tinam uoctem scituros," Hör. 3 Od. 3. 43 
•< triumphatisque poesit Roma ferox dare 
iura MediB," passages cited by Lersch, 
Antiqq. Vergg. § 2. It is very common in 
the Aeneid, where it generaUy has the 
sense of legialation, though the notion of 
administering justice seems sometimes to 
be included. See A. 1. 293 (where I have 
gone too far in excluding the sense of 
"iusdicere").5.758,7.246,8.670. 'Ad- 
fectare viam * or " iter " is a phrase. Ter. 
Phorm. 5. 8. 71, " Hi gladiatorio animo ad 
me adfectant viam." The sense Lb appa- 
rently nearly = "ingredi viam," though 
in one or two passages it seems to denote 
rather purpose thau even an early stage 
of acoomplishment. Caesar is apparently 
here described as workinghis way to actual 
immortality (1. 503). not as making him- 
self a god on earth, which Virg. has de- 
clared that he is already (ib. 42). 
•Olympo,' like "it clamor caelo," A. 5. 
451. 

563.] The contrast between the con- 
queror and the poet, which had been 
hinted in the previous lines, is here drawn 
out, not only the occupations being com- 
pared, but tbe places, and even the names. 
Tbe spelling *Vergilium,' being found in 
the St. Gall palimpsest, Med., and Rom., 
has been adopted by Wagn. in bis smaller 
edition, Forb., and Ladewig, as probably 
the older. ' Alebat ' siiits ' canebam.' 

564] ' Partbenopc,' the other old name 
of Naples (Neapolis), ftom the grave of 
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<me of the l^reni of tbat luane. "I^reniim 
dedit Qua ramn memonbile nomen Fv- 
tbenope nutrii Achdoiai," Sil. 12. 83, 
miotea bj £mm. *Oti,' paace: lee on 
S. 1. 6. Weicfaert's argameDt, mentioDed 
OIIV.669, from the fonn of tbeword ii not 
ooncfaifive, m thongh the gautive '*ü/' 
ftom " inm." may not have oome in tili tibe 
latter paii oi AngnatnB' leiffn» a queetion 
on whicli MO Tjarnmann on Lnor. 5. 1006, 
the form "i" leems not entirely to hare 
died oat afterwards. ««FRlati** !■ fonnd 
JuT. 4. 81. * Stndüs oti ' tben is oppoied 
to "ttndiis beUi," A. 1. 14, the genitive 
bere, if not thera^ being poieeniTe. ' Ig* 
nobilis ' oppoied to actiTe lue. *' Sdlos ubi 
in üMb Italis ignobilic aevnm Szigeret," 
A. 7. 776. Comp. '< inglorins," abore, S. 
486. *Flor«ntem:'ao.£p.4.13, »itodia 
« • • qnibns a pneritia flondsti.'' Hie ex- 



prenion there aeemi to implj something 
of a oompKment ; here it probably only 
denotes abondance. 

66S.] *Carmina pastonim'bnot-''car. 
mina pettonlia»*' bnt refera to the actnal 
■ongs of shepho^ in the BneoHca. ' Iam,' 
£. 1. 10. ' Andax inventa :* he is thinkmg 
of bnoofic poetry, not aa eompared «itb 
oüier kinds of poetry, bot with reference to 
its own Standard, with wme sneh fbdingt 
as thoie embodied E. 9. 88 IbIL Heyne 
comp, "andadboi annne ooeptia»'* aboTe, 
1.40. 

666.] E. 1. 1, which ihows that «fnb 
tegminelagi' here refers to Ti^r^na. Rom. 
has ' oecini patulae,' whieh peniapa migbt 
make the lenn dearer, bnt it ia mora 
probable that Viig. ahonld have wiihed 
to reprodnce hia u«t line aa ck»ely as 



ON 

THE LATER DIDACTIC POETS OF ROME. 



Hatuto spoken of the Latin Pastoral writers who came afber Virgil, I 
may naturaUj be expected to say something of bis successors in Didactic 
Poetiy. It is true that the two cases are not precisely parallel : in the 
one not only the kind of poetry, but the subject, was the same as Virgil's 
own : in the other the shnilarity merely affects the form, and does not 
extend to the matter. Like Virgil, Galpumins and Nemesianus sang of 
the contests, the loves, the laments of shepherds : imlike Virgil, Mani- 
lins, Gratius, Nemesianus, and Serenns Sammonicus, sing of astronomy 
and astrology, of the chase, and of tbe eure of diseases. Here, howeyer, 
as in the Introductoiy Essay to the Georgias, I am addressing those 
who, like myself, are students of Boman poetry, not students of Roman 
agriculture, so that I shaU need no apology for devoting a short time to 
the ezamination of writers whose works resemble the Georgias, as the 
Georgias tbemselves resemble not the treatises of Cato and Varro, but 
the poems of Lucretius. These writers of aourse will be themselves 
considered simply with referenae to their form : to discuss their matter 
is a task which is fortunately beyond my purpose, as it is certainly 
beyond my ability. 

The most considerable Latin Didactic poem subsequent to the 
Georgics is unquestionably the Astronomica ' of Manilius. It is divided 
into fiye bpoks, consisting respectively of 926, 970, 682, 935, and 745 
lines, so that its length is nearly double that of Virgil's work. Its date 
is still an unsolved problem. No allusion to it occurs in any ancient 
writers : it is not eyen quoted by a single grammarian : indeed, there is 
no trace of its existence tili the eleyenth Century, which also happens to 
be the probable date of its earliest MS. ; while, on the other band, its 
own internal eyidence, as estimated by the most competent critics, would 

1 I hftTe adopted tbe fonsB *' Astronomica/' " Cynegetica," &c., rather than *' Astro- 
nomicon/' " Cynegetioon/' which seem to be merely genitivea belonging to the omitted 
tabrtantiTe " Über " or "libri/' as the Latin üUe of the Qeorgica shows. Similar mia- 
takes were made by early Engüah writers» who talked aboat Virgil'B " Aeneidos," and 
are not nnoommonly made by modern EngHsh bookbinders. Fliny howerer (H. N. 82* 
2) seems to regard *' Halientioon *' as a nenter singolar. 
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seem to refer it to the reign-of Tiberias. Professor Bamsaj, to wbose 
article in the Dictionary of Biographj those who are desirous of farther 
information maj be profitablj referred, reconciles these apparentlj con- 
flicting facta bj supposing that the poem, bearing, as it does, marks of 
incompleteness, may never have been published, but that a copj or two 
maj have got into private circulation, and so may have been aecidentally 
preserved. I do not pretend to have given the work such an examina- 
tion as would qualify me to form an independent opinion ; nor wonld I 
venture to decide whether, as some have supposed, bis language would not 
lead US to believe him to have been a foreiguer. The work is appaiently 
written with that average command of the hexameter which, afber the ex- 
ample set by Virgil, became abnost a matter of course for a Roman poet, 
and the language has much of that elaboration and point which after the 
Augustan age was exacted as a necessity, while it almost ceased to be a 
merit: but there is no genuine enei^ or felicity of diction: the ex- 
pressions are frequently forced, and the thoughts, where not obvious, 
are apt to degenorate into conceits. I propose to justify this character 
of a poem which numbers the younger Scaliger and Bentley among its 
editors, and Creech, not the worst versifier of Dryden's contemporaries, 
among its translators, by a few extracts from the more professedly 
poetica] passages, and aflerwards to give some notion of the general 
mode of treatment by an analysis of the First Book. 

Each of the five books is introduced by a long exordium, in which the 
author was evidently anxious to display bis powers as a poet. The first 
book has an introduction of 117 lines, the second of at least 59, the 
third of 42, the fourth of 121, the fiflh of 29 : and similar halting-places 
are fumished by the conclusions of the first and third books. In the 
opening of the second book Manilius elaborates the same thought which 
is enforced by Virgil at the beginning of the Third G^rgic, the di£Bculty 
of finding a subject which had not been exhausted by previous treatment : 
but it is easy to see how far the rhetorician is removed from the poet. 
After speaking of Homer in lines of which the text is too uncertain to 
make them worth quoting, he comes to Hesiod. 

" Pküximai illi 
Heuodns memorat divos divomqne puentis 
Et Chaos enizam terrae, orbemque lab illo 
Infimtem, et primos titnbantia ridera partoi, 
Titaneaqne MDes, lovii et ounabak magni. 
Et sab fratre viri nomen, sine fratre parentis, 
Atqne itemm patrio nascentem corpore Baccbum, 
Omniaque inmenso rolitantia lamina mundo. 
Quin etiam ruris coltns legesque notavit 
Militiamqoe soli, qnod ooUee Baccbas amaret, 
Qood fecnnda Geres campos, qnod PkUas ntromqne, 
Atqae arbnsta tagis eseent qnod adnltera pomis^ 
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SUvaromque deos, eacrataqne manU nymphii, 
PäciB opus, jnagnoB Datorae oondit in asu8." * 

Tho first remark which occurs to the mind is on tbe needless frigidity 
of this enumeration of Hesiod's works and their various subjects, wben 
a line or two, mentioning the poet and indicating the character of his 
poetrj, would have been quite sufficient : the second is on the equallj 
gratuitouB conceits with which the details are embellished, as in the 
lines about the creation, about Jupiter, and about Bacchus. 

In entering upon the third book he teils us that he is undertaking a 
new and difficult part of his subject, and prepares hitnself for the eztra- 
ordinary effort bj proclaiming what he is not going to sing. 

" Non ego in exoldinm caeli nascentia beUa 
Fnlminis et flanimaw, partus iu matre aepnltoa ; 
Non ooninratos reges, Troiaque cadente 
Hectora yenalem einen, Priamumque ferentem : 
Colcbida nee referam vendentem regna parentis, 
Et lacerum ft-atrem stnpro, segetesqne vironim, 
Taurommqne truces flammas, vigilemqae draconem. 
Et rednces annos, anroque inoendia facta, 
Et male conceptoe partns peiasqne necatos : 
Non annoea canam Messanae bella nocentis, 
Septenosque duces, ereptaqne fulmine flammis 
Moenia Thebaram, et victam qnia vicerat urbem, 
Germanoflqne patris referam matrisqne nepotes, 
Natommqne epnlas, conversaqne sidera retro 
Ereptnmqae diem : nee Pernca bella profmido 
Indicta, et magna pontom sub dasse latentem, 
Inmissnmqae fretnm terris, iter aeqnoris nndis : 
Non regia magni spaüo maiore canenda, 
Qnam sint acta, loquar : Romanae gentis origo, 
Totqne dnces, orbis tot bella atqne otia, et omnii 
In populi unins legeB nt cesserlt orbis, 
, Differtnr." 

Yet, if these lines are frigid in their conception and affectedly obscure 
in their expression, we need not refuse the praise of ingenuity to those 
which inunediately follow, in which he contrasts the ease of writing 
on such hackneyed themes with the mechanical difficulties of his own 

subject. 

'* FacUe est ventis dare vela secandis, 
Fecundnmqne solnm varias agitare per artia, 
Anroqne atqne ebori decns addere, cnm mdis ipsa 
Materies niteat. Specioeis condere rebus 
Carmina, volgatnm est opus et componere nmplex. 
At mihi per nnroeros ignotaqne nomina remm, 
Temporaqne et varios casns, momenteqne mnndi, 
Signommqne vices, partisqne in partibns ipsis 
Lnctandnm est, qnae nosse nimis» qnid ? dicere, quantum est ? 
Garmiae, quid, proprio P pedibus, quid, iaiig«re oertii f" 
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The fourth book oommenceB with flome reflectioiiB on the pioblmi 
of human life, which he solves bj the doctrine of fate. 

"Quid tarn lollicitis Titam cooBaimmiis annifl, 
Torquemiirqae meta caeouiae eapi^Une Temm, 
Aetemiaque aenea enria, dum qnaerimna aeTum« 
PercUmuB, et nullo yotornm fine beati 
Victaroa agimna Bemper« nee vivimoa unquam ? 
Pbaperiorqae bonia qniaqne eet, quo plnra leqniiit, 
Kec qiiod habet namerat, tantiun qnod non babet optat ; 
Cumque aol parvoa nana nahm repoacat, 
Matcriam atmimna magnae per vota minae, 
Luzoriarnque Incria emimna, Inxnque rapinaa» 
Et sumniiim censna pretimn ett, efitindere cenram. 
SoMte, mortales, animoe, cnraBqne levate, 
Totqoe rapeiraccds vitam deflere qnerelia. 
Fata regant orbem, oerta atant oinnia lege, 
Longaque per certoa ngnantur tempora oaana." 

Not content with enunciating his discoveiy, he proceeds to applj it, 
tediously enough, to the yariou« events in m jthical and historical times. 
Without fate, he asks, conld the fire have fled from Aeneas ? coold 
Troy have been victorious at the Teiy crisis of its destiny ? wonld the 
wolf have reared the two brothers P would Rome have been developed 
out of a few cottages ? could shepherds have made the Capitol the seat 
of the lightnings, and enclosed Jupiter in bis own fortress ? Mucius, 
Horatius, Cloelia, the fate of the €uriatii, the battles of Cannae and 
Trasimene, the fall of Carthage, the escape of Hannibal by deatb, the 
social and civil wan, Marius lying a min among ruins, and riaing from 
the precincts of Carthage to conquer a world, Pompey burnt on the 
shore of Nile, and Caesar- bleeding in the Senate, all ^ow that there 
must be Fate in the world. 

" Hoc niai fata daient, nnnqoam fbrtona tuliaaet." 

A specimen of bis narrative power occurs in the fiflh book, where, 
having to speak of the constellation of Andromeda, he teils the tale of her 
deliverance by Perseus in a style which, as Bemhardy aptly remarks *, 
reminds us of the show-pieces of Seneca the tragedian. These are 
Perseus* feelings when he first sees the beautiful prisoner. 

•* laqne ubi pendentem vidit de mpe puellam, 
Diriguit fade, quem non atnpefeoerat boatiBy 
Vixqne mann spoUum tennit» viotorqne Mednaae 
YictuB in Andiomeda eaL. lam cantiboa invidet ipau»' 
Felidaqne vocat teneant> qnae membra catenaa. 
Et poatquam poenae cansam cognovit ab ipaa, 
Deatinat in tbalamoa per bellum vadere ponti. 
Altera ai Qorgo veniat, non territua Ire." 

s Grandriaa der B<fmiacha».Littentiir,.p^.464 (Snd^edilion), 
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But I must redeem mj promise of analyzing an entire portion of the 
poem, the first book. 

Manilius proposes bis subject, characterizing it yotj brieflj as " divinas 
artis et conscia fati Sidera, diversos hominum yariantia casus," and 
recommending it as a new strain, wbich is to shake the woods of Heli- 
con. With equal brevitj, Caesar, the worthy heir of a world which 
the gods gave to bis father, is acknowledged as the poet's inspiring 
deitj. Wben the universe is at peace, the secrets of the universe maj 
be most fitly unfolded. The poet kindles fire on two altars, and feels a 
twofold heat, the heat of song and the heat of bis subject, which is no 
lesB than the world itself. Who first revealed such divine secrets to 
men? Who but the gods? It was Mercuiy who first disclosed the 
wondrous movements of the stars: Nature assisted in the work of 
making herseif known, and taught Egyptian and Assjrian kings to 
scrutinize that heaven which their power so nearlj reached. The next 
Step was made bj the priests, who, long familiär with divine things, were 
allowed to perceive the influence of the stars on human life. Know- 
ledge was reduced to a sjstem: occult laws were discovered, and the 
universe was seen to be regulated bj etemal reason. Till then all was 
uncertainiy : men wept to find stars vanish, and were rejoiced at their 
reappearance. Those were, indeed, dajs of darkness, when earth was 
untiUed, mines unworked, the sea unnavigated, and eveiy one thought 
bis stock of knowledge enough. Time, penurj, and experience worked 
the eure, and taught language, agriculture, commerce, and the arts of 
war and peace; naj (to pass from more hacknejed topics), taught divi- 
nation, magic, and necromancj, and did not stop tili they had mounted 
up to heaven and studied nature*s Operations, the causes of thunder, 
conflagrations, earthquakes, rain and wind, and the reason why winter 
snow is softer than summer hail; tili the fieiy holt had been wrested 
from JoTe and transferred to the clouds. Hence came the knowledge 
of the stars, the poet's present subject, which he hopes to be permitted 
to pursue through the gentle decUne of a long life. 

First he undertakes to describe the appearance of the universe, 
glancing, as he passes, at the various theories of its origin, chaotic or 
atomic, Yulcanian or Neptunian, a problem which he seems to think 
beyond divine no less than human comprehension. The upper part of 
the mundane System is fire : next comes air, which serves as it were to 
fan the flame : thirdly water, which in like manner feeds the air by its 
exhalations: lastly earth, which occupies at once the lowest place and 
the centre, the other elements falling off from it in equal proportions on 
all sides. This balance of the earth preserves the regulär succession of 
day and night, the sun having space in which to circle round it. The 
entire rniiverse in fact is similarly balanced in the void, so that the earth 
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is only following a higher ezample. The earth is not a plain bat a 
globe : 80 are the stars, and the snn and moon, the fonn being cansed 
by the motion of the universe, a perfect and symmetrica! fonn with- 
out beginning or end, resembling that of the gods. Henoe it is that all 
the stars are not visible from all parte of the earth. Being spherical, 
the earth has two poles, north and south. These are visited altemately 
by the sun, so that it is day with one part of mankind while it is night 
with another. And this fourfold universe is govemed by one divine 
intelligence. 

Prooeeding to details, he speaks of the zodiacal signs in their order, 
contenting himself with enumerating and briefly discriminating them. 
Then follows a long muster-roll of the northem consteliations, eztend- 
ing over nearly a hundred lines. Seventy lines cany na tbrongb a 
similar review of the southem hemisphere: and a mach briefer para- 
graph speaks of certain signs which, though oompletely invisible, are 
conduded to ezist from analogy. Such is the host of hearen, a mere 
mixed multitude to look at, yet goYemed by unerring laws. " Quid 
tam oonfusum specie, quid tarn vice certum est P " This legolarity is, 
in fact, the suresb witness to the existence of a supreme intelligence. 
When Troy was taken by the Qreeks, Arctos and Orion were oppoaed to 
each other as they are now. Ages have rolled on, retributlon has eome 
upon Greece, yet the face of heaven is the same, unchanging, and there- 
fore divine. Forty lines are given to the Arctic and Antarctic ciides, 
the Tropics, and the Equator: thirty to the Coluies: thirty more to 
the Meridian and the Horizon. The Zodiac and Ghdaxy follow, the 
latter suggesting a number of inquiries, mythological and philosopbical, 
culminating in a theory that it is inhabited by the souls of the heroes, 
the Chief of whom are enamerated at a somewhat tedious length. The 
planets are despatched in four lines : the comets receive a longer com- 
memoration, which closes with a passage evidently modelled on the con- 
clusion of the First Georgic, about their effects on mankind and on the 
empires of the world. Comets, we are told, portend plagues» like that 
of Athens, when medicine gave way, funeral fires failed, and a great 
nation perished, scarcely leaving an heir behind it ; disasters, as when 
Germany tumed on Yarus ' and shed the blood of three Boman legions ; 
civil wars, like the battle of Fhilippi, waged on ground yet hearing 
with newly-buried corpses. A brief prayer to the gods that these 
struggles may be the last that Borne is destined to undergo terminates 
the book *, 

s It is this pasiage which is relied on for fixing tbe date of Manilius. He speaks as 
if the termination of tbe civil wäre by Aognstus were a comparativeljr recent tfaing, at 
tbe same time that he alludes to the cataatrophe of Vams. 

« In taking leave of Manilius, I will venture to suggest an emendatioD of hm text. 
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Of ihe Cynegetiea of Gratius a much shorter notice will «uffice. The 
8ole notice of tbe attthor or his work to be found among ancient writers 
of antiquity is comprised in a Single pentameter of Ovid (£z Ponto, 4. 16. 
34), occurring at the end of a list d contemporaiy poets; a fact which 
may help ns to reconcile the absolute silence of antiquity about Manilius 
with the intrinsic probability that the Aitronamica belong to a time not 
much later than the Augustan age. All that we know of the history of 
the poet is confined to his name, which appears to have been a pet-name 
giyen to slaves, thus suggesting the supposition that he was one of the 
class of highly educated slaves, not uncommon in Boman famüies, and 
that the practical knowledge of his subject which his poem displays had 
been gained in the course of his ordinary duties. The cognomen " Falis- 
cus,*' which is sometimes added to his name, rests on the authority of a 
MS. which perhaps never existed*, and of a line in the poem itself*. 
The eztant evidence for the text of the Cynegetica is a single MS. ', 
which is evidently imperfeot, though perhaps not to any great degree, 
and in parts as eyidently corrupt. A comipt or imperfect text, Bow- 
ever, will not account for the harshnesses and obscurities with which the 
poem is disfigured. These must in the main be imputed to the writer, 
who, having none but common thoughts to exprcss, is nevei*thele88 not 
content to express them in common language. 

The poem consists of a single book of 540 lines. Its opening is not 
unpromising. The subject is proposed modestly enough, " the gift of 
heaven, the arts that bring the huntsman success," and Diana is invoked 
as the natural patroness of the subject, the goddess who, with the other 
silran powers, came to the help of primeval man in his unequal struggle 
with the brutes, and taught bim to remedy by art the defects of his 
natural condition. The poet then proceeds at once to describe the con- 
struction of a net, and to speak of the best localities for getting the 
materials. Then foUows a digression which reads like a piece of the 
exordium violently separated from its context, about the calamitous fate 
of the old mythological race who ventured unassisted to combat with 
wild beasts. Eetuming to details, he speaks of the plomage required 

Tbe poBsage is in Book 1, ▼. 245, *' Noa in nocte ituniu, somnoBqne in membra locamns." 
Scaliger read« " aomno sie," Stöber " somno qni." I shonid prefer " yocamus." The 
words are conftued Lncr. 6. 12, where " vocavit ** of the MSS. has been corrected bj the 
editors into " locavit." 

' Voncbed for by Barth, wboae testimony however \% donbted. 

• y. 40, " At contra nostris inbellia lina Faliscia." " Nostris " may be meant to con- 
trast by anticipation with Spoin and Egypt, mentioned in tbe foUowing liuee, in wbtch 
case it need only mean ' Italian :' bnt it aeems at least as likely that it is intended to 
discriminate Fiüerii (Vom Cnmae and Etmria, which have just been spoken of. 

' Tbere is another MS. which contains part of Gratins along with the " Halientica " 
mentioned below. 
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for iitie firmidOf of nooses and springes, and takes oocanon to exiol one 
Dercjlofi the Arcadian, a name nnknown to mjthographeiB, as having 
eanied bj bis pieiy the honour of being the inventor not onlj of the 
springe, bat of the hunting-Bpear. After a discussion abont the best 
shafU for hunting-spears, he laonches into a bolder strain, and enlarges 
for 350 lines on the varioas breeds of dogs, especially the metagon, a 
cro08 between the Sparfcan and Gretan, introdaced bj Hagnon, another 
unknown worthy, on the care which the metagon requires when yomig, 
and on the diseases and injuries incident to dogs, and their remedies, 
ending with a description of a solemn ceremonial in Sicily, where dis- 
eased animals and their keepers are anointed with oil from a natural 
spring in a caTem sacred to Yulcan, and a companion pictnre of a yearly 
lustration of hounds and hunting implements in the grove of the Aridan 
Diana. The remainder of the poem, only 40 lines, is occupied with an 
enumeration of the best breeds of horses, the pref(»«nce being appa- 
rently given to the Italian ', in a passage which in its completed form 
may have been intended, as Wemsdorf thinks, as the actual condusioB 
of the work, thoagh both symmetiy of composition and the daims of 
the subject might certainly have pleaded for a more extended treat- 
ment. 

The following passage, on the early training of the metagon, will, I 
think, give a fair notion of Gratius, both in bis strength and in bis weak- 
ness. The early part contains nice Observation, pleasingly expressed, 
though the language sometimes fails in perspicuity ; the latter shows how 
easily he can fall into tasteless common-place. 

** Tom deinde monebo, 
Ke matrem indodÜB natoram tarba tätiget, 
Percenaere notis, iamqne inde excemere panros. 
Signa dabnnt ipd. Teneris yix artubuB haaret 
nie tuM olim non defectun» honoree : 
Iamqne illum impatiens aeqnae vebementia lortia 
Extnlit : affectat matema regna sub alvo, 
Ubera tota tenet, a tergo liber aperto *, 
Dum tepida indnlget terris dementia mnndi. 
Yemm nbi Caurino perstrinxit frigore vesper 
Ira iacet, tnrbaqae potena operitnr inerti. 



9 The senfle howeyer of the lines in which the ItaHan breed is mentioned» the last 
three of the poem, is very donbtAil, as several woids have been obliterated. 

* Bunnann oo^jectnres "Ubera tota tenens, ac tergo liber aperto." GronoTiiu 
changes "a" (which seems to be merely a correction of the MS. reading '* ea ") into 
" stat." He is followed bj Hanpt, who published a critical edition of Gratius and Neme- 
sianns, with the fragment of the MeUiemiiea, at Leipsic, in 18S& The aone is that 
this promising whelp monopolizes bis mother's teat, and mU. not let aay of his brothen 
get on his back, except in cold weather, when he is more tolerant. 
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UHUS et manibos Tiris rit cum fbtnru 
PerpeDBare: levii dedaoet pondere fratm. 
Kec me pigooribas ^ nee te mea carmina fiülent. 
PMtiniui et cnltus alios et debita feitae 
Blandimenta feres, cnraqae leqaere merentem : 
nia perinde rooa at erit delacta minoreB^ 
Ac longam piaestabit opem. Tom denique, fetae 
Com desunt operi, fi^tqoe industria matres, 
Ttanaeat in catnlos omnis tatela relictos. 
Laote novam pnbem faciliqne tnebere maza, 
Kec lozns alios avidaeque impendia vitae 
KoBcant : baec magno ledit indnlgentia damno : 
Nee mimm : hnmanoa non est * nuigis altera sensiu : 
Tollit 80 ratio, et vitüa adeontibns obstat. 
Haec illa est, Pharios qnae fregit noxia reges, 
Dnm servata cavis potant Mareotica gemmis, 
NardifernmqQe metnnt Gangem, vitüsqae ministrant. 
Sic et Achaemenio oeddisti, Lydia, Cyro : 
Atqni dires eras, fluvialibns anrea venia. 
Sdlicet, ad sammam ne quid restaret habendnm» 
Tu qnoque, luxnriae fictas dam colligis artis. 
Et seqneris demens alienam, Oraecia, cnlpam, 
O qüantnm et qnoties deooris frnstrata patemi ! 
At qnaBs nostris, qnam simples mensa, CtoiilUs ! 
Qni tibi cultus erat poet tot, Serrane, triampbos ! 
Ergo illi ex babita Tirtntisqae indole priscae 
Imposaere orbi Bomam caput, actaqae ab iUis 
Ad caeliim virtus snmmosqne tetendit bonores. 
Sdlicet ezigfnis magna snb imagine rebns 
I^rospicies, qnae sit ratio et quo fine regenda.** 

The O^neyetica of Nemesianus maj be conveniently treated in con- 
nexion with Qratius' poem, though the interval of time between their 
reflpective dates is considerable. The younger poet must, I think, be 
allowed to rank higher than the eider in command of poetical imagery 
and poetical language : bis work however is still more fragmentaiy, being 

> If tbe text is rigbt, " pignoribns ** mnst have tbe sense of " indicüs." ' Too will not 
find the t<^ens mentioned in my poem delusive, any more than I do.' Bat Barmann 
is probably rigbt in reading " Haec de pignoribos (nee te mea carmina fiülent) : Pro- 
tinas" Ac, the yoong "pignora" being distingnisbed from the mother. 

' For these words, which of ooarse give no sense, Johnson, an English editor of Qra- 
tios and Kemenanas (London, 1699), ingenioasly saggests "suo natrit," or " satarat," 
"de lacte ndnores." Lachmann, whom Haupt follows, changes "delacta" into "de- 
▼incta," the MS. reading in the nezt line being not "ac " bat "ad." 

* " Est " is generally anderstood L q. " edit." In the next line Barth coi\jectares 
" Tollat . . . obstet," reason being called apon to rise and pat down laxary. Wemsdorf, 
after Johnson, changes "obstat" into "abstat," supposing the sense to be that when 
vice enters, reason retires. Lachmann reads "homanos non res mag^ altera sensus 
Tollit : sed ratio viüis adeantibos obstat," which Haupt adopts. 
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eyidently only a part of what was ong^allj intended, thoogh there are 
not the Bame marke of actual imperfection, and the nmnber of snspected 
readings seems to be smaller in proportion. The thousand wajs of 
hunting, the exhilarating toil, and the rapid evolutions of peacefnl ronJ 
strife, are Nemesianus' sabject ; a whollj new and untried one, as he 
teils US, in apparent ignorance of the labonra of his predecessor. This 
boasted noveltj he proceeds to enforce in the rhetorieal spirit of the pas- 
sages which I quoted from Manilius, enumerating at great length bj waj 
of contrast the Tarious subjects which other poets have treated to ex- 
haustion. He then atates his own intentions more at large, and promises, 
like Virgil, at no distant day to sing of the exploits of his imperial 
patrons, the two sons of Carus. Diana is then inroked, and invited to 
accoutre herseif for the chase, with painted quiver, golden arrows, puiple 
buskins, gold-embroidered scarf, jewelied belt, and wreath for the hair ; a 
Bomewhat unseasonable inventory, imitated perhaps from the wardrobe of 
a Homeric goddess, but as frigid in an invocation as it is appropriate in 
an antique epie narrative. After this introdnction of 100 lines we come 
to the poem itself, which takes up only 220 more. Nearly 140 of these 
are given to dogs, the chief stress being laid on the subj^ of training. 
1 will quote a few, which go over part of the ground traversed in the 
passage cited from Gratius. 

" Fecundo« aperit partos matura gravedo 
Continoo» largaque vides Btrepere omnia prole : 
Sed, qnamvis aTidus, primos oontemnere partua 
Malneria, mox non oniniB nutrire minorca. 
Nam tibi si pbicitnm popnlosos pascere fetos, 
lam macie tentus sudque videbis inanU 
Pngnantisque diu, qnisnam prior ubera Utmbat, 
Distrahere invalidam lassato viscere matrem. 
Sin vero baec oara est, melior ne forte necetnr 
Abdatunre domo, catnloaqae probare voluntai 
Qneis nondum g^essuB stabiles, neque lumina paisa 
Lacifcrum videre iabar, quae prodidit usus 
Percipe, et intrepidas spectatis adnne dictis. 
Pondere nam catali poteris perpendere viris, 
Corporibnsque levis gravibns praenoscere cursu. 
Qain et flammato dncatur linea longo 
Circnitn, signetqne baMIem vapor igneos orbem : 
Impnne in medio possis consistere ciroo. 
Huc omnes catnli, bnc indiscreta feratar 
Torba : dabit mater partns examine honestos, 
Indicio natos servans trepidoqne perido. 
Nam postqnam conclusa videt sna germina flammis, 
Contiuno saltu transcendens fervida zonae 
Vincla, rapit rictn primum portatqne cnbili, 
Mox alium, mox deinde alium : sie conscia mater 
Segregat egregiam sobolem virtntis amore." 
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The rest of the poem is occupied partly with horses, the points of a 
good horse and the training which he requires heing described in the 
manner, though not quite with the felicitj, of the Third Georgia, partly 
with hunting implements ; after which we are dismissed to the chase 
rather abruptlj : 

** His ita dispositis hiemis sub tempus aqaosae 
Incipe velocis catnloe inmittere pratis, 
Incipe cornipedes latos agitare per agros : 
Yenemur, dum mane novuin, dum mollia prata 
Noctumis calcata feris vestigia Bervant." 

Two Fragments of a poem on Fowling (Ixeufica or De Aucupio) were 
printed in a Dialogue on Birds (1644) by Gibertus Longolius, who 
asserted that they had been transcribed for him from a copy of a work by 
Nemesianus existing in a library at Bologna. Wemsdorf, in Opposition 
to Ulitius, thinks them not unworthy of their reputed author : but in 
any case they need not detain us further. 

The eider Pliny, in two passages of hie Natural History *, speaks of a 
poem by Ovid, entitled Halieutica. A fragment on that subject with 
Oyid*8 name attached to it is found in a MS. containing part of Gratius' 
Cynegetica, and has been frequently printed in editions of Gratius and 
Nemesianus, or as part of Orid's works. It wonld perhaps be too much 
to assign it to such illustrious parentage, thongh Haupt thinks otherwise: 
but it would not disgrace either of the two poets whom we have just 
been considering. Take a spccimen. 

" At contra Bcopnlis crinali corpore segnig 
Polypus baeret, et hac elndit retia flraude. 
Et rab lege loci sumit mutatque colorem, 
Semper ei rimilis quem contigit : atque nbi praedam 
Pendentem setis avidua rapit, hie qfuoqne fallit 
Elato calamo, cum demum emersus in auras 
Bracbia dissolvit, populatumqne exspuit bamnm. 
At mugil cauda pendentem everberat escam 
Excussamque legit. Lupus acri concitu8 ira 
Discursu fertnr vario, fluctusque ferentis 
Proeequitur, quassatque Caput, dum volnere saevus 
Laxato cadat bamus, et ora patentia linquat." 

Another fragment with the same argument was published by Hiero- 
nymus Columna in his Commentary on the Fragments of Ennius, having 
been transcribed from an old MS. by Sertorius Quadrimanus. More 
ambitious than the former, to which however it is indebted for several 
hnes, it professes in its exordiuin to be the work of Ovid, who speaks of 
himself as led to his subject by the scenes of bis exile : but though the 
lines in which the profession is made are not without ability, those who 

* Book 82, cbaps. 2 and 11. 
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should credit it woold be oompelled to Buppose that Ovid^s removal firom 
Borne had made him forget the quantitj of the firat syllable of '' dirigo/* 
aa he yeniures to address Glaucos — 

'* Quare si veteris durant veetigia moris, 
Si precibufl hominnm flectnntar namina ponti, 
Huc adas, dirigaaqae pedei» hameroaqiie natantia." 

The date of Serenus Sammonicus is at an j rate earlier than that of 
Nemesianus, though it is questioned whether he is to he identified wit^ 
a person of that name, " cuius lihri,*' sajs Spartianus, '^ plurimi ad doc- 
trinam exstant/' who was put to death hj Caracalla, or with his son, the 
preceptor of the jounger Gordian, and the valaed friend of Alexander 
SeveruB. His work, however, De Medicina JPraeeepta^ in 1115 hexa- 
meters, is not properlj a didactic poem at all, but merelj a medical trea- 
tise in metre. Those who are fond of claBsical parallels maj compare it 
with Catius' lecture to Horace : but to others it will seem a product of 
the second childhood of Hterature, when subjects, which, since prose com- 
Position existed, have always been treated in prose, are set to tune again 
by the perverse ingenuitj of grammarians. The onlj part which appears 
to have any poetical pretension is the opening. 

'< Membrorum series oerto dedacta tenore 
Ut atet, nam nmilis medidnae deflnit ordo, 
Principio celaa de oorporia arce loquamor. 
Fhoebe, salatif^nim, quod pangimna, aasere cannen, 
Inventumqne taum prompto oomitare fkvore. 
Tuque potens artis, reduoem qni tradere vitam 
Noati, sea caelo manis revocaie sepaltoa, 
Qai oolis Aegeaa, qni Pergama, quiqae Epidauram, 
Qui qaondam placidi tectus sub pelle draoonia 
Tarpeias arcis atqoe incnta templa petistl 
Depellens tetroB praeBeoti namine morbos, 
Hac ades, et qmdquid cupide mihi aaepe roganti 
Firmasti, cunctum teneria expone papyris." 

Now let US listen to a remedy for a stiff neck. 

" At n cervices darataque ooUa rigebont, 
Mira loqnar, geminus malcebitar unguine poples ; 
Hinc longum per iter nervös medicina seqaetor: 
Anserifl ant {uugui torpentia colla (bvebis. 
Illinitnr valido maltnm lens oocta in aoeto, 
Aut caprae fimna et bnlbi, aut cervina medulla : 
Hoc etiam inmotos flectes medicamine nervös. 
Qnos autem vocitant tolles, attingere dextra 
Debebis, qua gryllas erit pressante peremptos." 

Still more harren and unpoetical is Prisciani Carmen de JPonderibw et 
Mefuuris, a set of 208 hexametcrs, the authorship of which is involved in 
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Bome doubt. The first nine lines will show that in spite of a preliminary 
floorish, it is little better than a memoria technica, a device for fixing 
facts about weigbts and measures in the memorj. 

" Pondera Pfteoniis vetenun memorata libellis 
Noese iavat. Pondns rebus natura locavit 
Corporeis : elementa suum regit omnia pondus. 
Pondere terra manet : vacnos qnoque ponderis aether 
Indefessa rapit volventU sidera mnndi. 
Ordiar a mintmis^ poet haec maiora sequentor : 
Kam maiuB nihil eat aliud quam multa ininuta. 
SemioboU duplum est obolus, quem pondero duplo 
Qramma Yocant, scriplum uostri dixere priores." 

Here at lengtb we may stop. The didactie poetry witb wbich we have 
been dealing, tbough far enough removed from the spint of tbe Georgias, 
has at anj rate preserved their form. Terentianus Maurus may have 
been as much of a didactie poet as Sammonicus or the supposed Priscian ; 
but as he chose to exemplify in his werk the yarious metres for which he 
laid down rules, he can hardly come under consideration in an essay which 
18 intended to illustrate by comparison the didactie poetry of Yirgil. 
Other works which the historians of Latin literature have classed among 
didactie poems seem to be excluded by different reasons. The Phaenomena 
of Ayienus, like the fragments of Cicero and Germanicus, hardly calls for 
notice independently of Aratus' work. The poem on Aetna has didactie 
affinities, bat its subject is not sufficiently general. The Feriegeses of 
Avienus and Priscian fall rather under the category of descriptive poetry. 
Columella's Tenth Book has been mentioned in another place *. 

» Note on G. 4. 148. 
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ADDENDA, &c. 



P. 49, note on £. 4. 4. 
It i» light to mention that tbe Third Sibylline Book, minuB a few interpolatioiu, u 
tapposed by modern critics to bave been written aboat 170 B.c^ so tbat Vlrgil maj 
bave actnallj known it. I do not howerer find in it any racb reaemblance to th« lan- 
gnag« of the Foarth Eclogae as to neoeantate the Bappotition that the one mut bave 
been the model of the other. 

P. 259, note on G. 2. 490. 
JFbr than to Lacretins read or to Lncretins. 

P. 291, note^on Q. 3. 253. 
For lUvm rettd illam, amd add at the end of the note See on £. 8. 89. 



P. 36, note on E. 2. 69. 
In aome oopies of the present impraision Theoer. 2. 72 is printed by mistake for 
Theoer. 11. 72. 



I wiah to say that the Introduction to the Qeoiigics had paased through the press 
before the pablication of Mr. Munro'a edition of Lncretins. It wonld be difficult 
otherwise to ezcnse the abeence there of any alluaton to that moat important work. 
In the snbaeqnent Commentary I have fortanately been able to introdace an occaaional 
leferenoe to it, though not lo freqnently aa I might have done had I had the advantage 
of Consulting it earlier. 
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A teneri» and in ieneru, 6. ii. 27^ 
Ab before contooaots, Wagner'a doctrine 
of, E. vüi. 41 

— integro and similar phrasM, E. !▼. 5 

— with ablative instead of instrumental 
ablative, G. i. 234: whether equivalent 
to Äv^, ib. 467 : of local description, üi. 
2 

Abdere domo, G. iii. 96 

Abigei, G. iii. 408 

Abiungtre, 'to unyoke/ G. iii. 618 

Abla^ueatio, G. ii. 407 

Ablative, material, £. üi. 39 : G. i. 262; ii. 

38/ ; iii. 266 : local, G. i« 430; iii. 266, 

439 ; ir. 6«'i7 : of circumstanoe, G. i. 431 ; 

ii. 206: mudal. E. üi. 31 : G.ii.206: iv. 

628 : two ablarives in one construction, 

G. üL 439 : ablative coupled witb parti- 

ciple, G. iv. 219 
Ablative and dative, sometimes almost un- 

diatinguishable, £. iv. 41; vii. 47: G. 

iii. 140 
Abolere, sbades of meaning of, G. iii. 660 
Abeeindere and abteidere, G. ii. 23 
Abydos, famous für oystera, G. i. 207 
Aealanihii, aeanthtM, G. iii. li3S 
AcanikuM, G. ii. 119; iv. 137 
Aeeingi, with Infinitive, G. iii. 46 
Aeeipere, oorrelative of dare, E. i. 18 : of 

inire or ingredi, E. vüi. 40 : G. iv. 362 
Arcasative after passive or intransitive verb 

or participle, G. iv. 337 
cognate, £. vi. 63 : G. ii. 39 ; tu. 

41 : factitive, E. vi. 63 
Aeer eguie, G. iii. 8 
Aeervi, of com, G. i. 263 
Acbelons, snpposed the oldest of rivers, G. 

i. 9: connexion of wiih the discovery uf 

wine, ib. 
Acheron, called palue, G. iv. 4/9 
AeAiUi and AehUht, G. iii. 91 
Aoonite in Italy, G. ü. 162 
Acoms given to cattle in winter, E. z. 20 : 

bow made characterisüc of the golden 

age, G. L 148 



Action, put for the celebration of the ac- 

tion, E. iii. 77 
Actinro, batrleof, alluded to, G. ii. 171 
Ad, * virith a view to,' G. ü. 362 
— plenum, G. ii 260 
Ad prima = apprime, G. ü. 134 
Addere in, G. i. 613 
Adeo givee a rhetorical prominence to the 

word after which it is used, E. iv. 1 1 ; ix. 

69: G. ii. 3^3; iii. 242; iv. 197 

with dum, G. iv. 84 

Adfectare viam, &c., G. iv. 662 
Adjectivee or participles attached contin- 

gently to substantives, 6. i. 239; ii. 217 
, descriptive, converted by Uesiod 

into snbstantives, Georg. Introd. p. 129 
Admordere, G. ii. 379 
Adoleseere and similar words, E. vüi. 66 : 

G. iü. 660 ; iv. 379 
Adtlarey of staiiding up, G. iü. 646 
Advena, nsed oontemptnonsly, £. ix. 2 
Adverbial Substantive coupled with ad- 
verbial iKljective, G. it. 428 
Aeguare, with ablative, G. iv. 132 
Aenut and ^^piot, G. i. 376 
Aesculus, as tbe supporter of a vine, G. ii. 

2!il 
Aeeiat, of the warm half of the year, G. iii. 

2U6 : of the summer sky, iv. 69 
Aeetiva, of summer pastures. G. iii. 472 
Aettui, of summer, G. i. '297 
Aetat for annu», doubtful, G. iii. 190 
Aeiher and Tellu*, whether identical with 

Jupiter and Juno, G. ii. 326 
Aevum, not ' old age,' E. x. 43 
Africa, shepberd life in. G. iii. 339 
Agere, of upward or downward growth, G. 

ii. 364 : of chasing, G. iii. 412 
Agilare for agere or deg^re, G. ü. 627« 

other senses of, G. iii. 287 
Agitator atelh distingnisbed from aeinariuMy 

G. i. 273 
Agmeu and aciet, G. ii. 280 ; iii. 348 
Agricttlture and division of property con- 
nected, G. i. 126 
Alna Locutins, G. i. 476 
Albus and eandidvs, 6. üi. 82 
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Aldmedon, an nnknowa artitt, E. iii. 37 ' 

Alcinoas, orchards of, 6. ii. 87 

Alcon, who, vnoertain, £. y. 11 

Alders, river trees, E. vi. 63 

Alexis, whether a real ptrson, E. ii. Pref. 

Aiiit answering to part, £. i. 64 

Alio ordinef * nneqnally/ G. i. 276 

AlitUt oHtu for aliuM quam^ 6. i. 421 

Aloida«, G. i. 280 

Alps, earthqoakes in, G. i. 475 

Altars, kindling of, part of a solemn ban- 

quet, G. iv. 379 
Aller ab undeeimo, E. ▼iii. 40 
Aliiu9 repetere, G. \r, 285 
AliuSt of a river, G. i. 142: allum, tbe 

maio sea, iii. 238 
AlveuM, or almUf for alveare, G. ii. 453 
Amarus = saltus, E. x. 5 
AmaryUis, etjmology of, E. i. 80 
Ambapet, G. ii. 46 

Ambarvalia, a time of continence, E. iii. 77 
, associated with the festival of the 

Nymphs, Bucol. lutrod. p. 9 : E. ▼. 70: 

time of celebration of, ib. : G. i. 340 
AmbOf of partiee as wdl as of indiridnals, 

E. i. 61 
Ambrosia, G. iv. 415 
AmelluM, flower so called, G. It. 271 
AminaesD vines, G. ii. 97 
Amoebaean singing, principle of, E. iü*. 

Pref. 
Amor for iiudium, E. ix. 56 

Marlit, E..X. 44 : habendi, G. h, 177 

Amoret, of love-songs, E. viü. 23 ; z. 53 

, of the loved object, G. iii. 227 

Amurga {amurea), G. i. 1!I4 

Anacolutha, in Virgil, G. iv. 67 ; ib. 251 

Anethue, E. ii. 48 

Anginüt of swine, G. iii. 497 

Anima Mundi, doctrine of, G. i. 415; iv. 

219 
Animi, witb verbs, adjectives, &c., G. iü. 

289; iv. 491 
AnimosuSf shades of meaning of, G. ii. 441 ; 

iii. 81 
AnimtUf of the memory, E. ix. 51 : inanU, 

G. ii. 285 : animot tollere, ib. 3C0 
Annue, original meaning of, G. ii. 402 

taagnut, doctrine of, E. iv. 6 

Anser, a poet conteroporary with Virgil, E. 

iz. 36 
Ante exspeetatum, G. iii. 348 
' omnia, intensive with adjective, G. ii. 

475 

• quam, with subjunctive, G. iv. 306 

Anie9,Q,'\\. 417 

Aoniu», of Hclicon, G. iii. 1 1 

Apium, E. vi. 68 

Apollo Nomios associated with Pales, Bncol. 

Introd. p. 9 : £. v. 35 : G. iii. 1 
Applause given to populär statesmen in the 

theatre, G. ii. 608 



Apple-trees, twioe bearing, G. ii. 150 
Apposition between a thing and a part of 

itself, E. ii. 3: loose, viL 16 
Apiare, of shaping wood, G. i. 171 ^ of 

putting on arms, iv. 74 
AptU9 =. apialve, G. iü. 168 
Aqua eaeli, G. iv. 166 
Aquiliee», G. i 109 

AqMona, of an Itaüan winter, E. z. 66 
Ära aud altare, £. v. 66 
Aracyntbus, where, £. ü. 24 
Aranea and artmeuM, G. iv. 247 
Arar, river, its locahty, E. i. 62 
Arator, of a countryman, G. ir. 512 
Aratus, Virgil's relation to, Georg. Introd. 

pp. 1^2 foU. : bis literary cfaaracteristics, 

p. 133 : bis materials, how dealt with by 

Virgil, pp. 137 foU. 
Arbo», not the vine bnt its snpporter, K v. 

32, 33 : G. ü. 89, 267, 277, 290 
Arbuttum, E. üi. 10 
Arbutu», eaten by kids, £. iii. £2 
Arcadia, historical and poetical cbaracters 

of, Buool. Introd. p. 2 : E. vii. 4 
Arctoms, rising and aetting of stormy, G. 

i. 204 
Ardere = perdite amare, with accnsaüve, 

E. ü. 1 
Arena, of the aoil ofa river, G. iv. 291 
Arethusa, the conventional pastoral Ibiin- 

tain, £. z. l : her nnion with Alpbeus, 

ib. 4 
Argilit, a name of wine, G. ii. 99 
Arguius, of form, G. in. 80 
AriduM, of soonds, G. i. 358 
Arieiae, in the sense of mettie, £. i. 69 
Aristaeus, traditional acoount of, G. i. 14 ; 

iv. 283: not originally mentioned iu 

Ueorgic iv., G. iv. Pref. p. 321 
Ariusian wine, £. v. 71 
Arma/erre, G. i. 51 1 
Armare, of rigging ships, G. i. 255 
Armeaians, Submission of, G. iii. 31 
Armenta and pecudet distingoished, G. iv. 

223: armenla, of horses, G. ii. 195; iü. 

129, 286 
Army, Roman, disposition of, at different 

periods, G. n. 279 
Ars, of a mountain, G. i. 240 ; ii. 173, 535 
Ascanius, river, G. iü. 270 
*A<rKw\iaa'fi6s, G. ii. 384 
Atpiee, caUing attention, E. iz. 58 
Aepicere, of favonrable regard, G. iv. 2 
Assaracus, ancestor of Aeneas, G. iü. 35 
Asses, flesh of, G. iü. 409 
Attgtius, used loosely, G. ü. 465 
At nou, in elliptical ezpressions, G. iü. 349; 

iv. 530 
Aier, of nozioas things, G. i. 129 ; ü. 130 ; 

iii. 430 ; iv. 407 
Athens, plague of, G. iü. 478 
"AOos, supposed form of 'A0»f, G. i. 332 
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Afmosphera, diaeases connected with, G. 

iii. 479 
Atqui—atqu€y like ei — et, E. ▼. 23 

<■ in an apodosis, G. i. 203 

, trajection of, E. vi. 38 

Auetor, Qsed in its etymological Bonse, G. 

i. 27 
Ai^Aiot, an epithet of the evening star, E. vi. 

m 

Adas, Kop^aXtSs, ^rip4st of sounds, G. i. 3(>8 
Auret, of the plough, G. i. 172 
Aureus, epithet of Saturn, G. ii. 538 
AuritUM, by whom nsed, 6. i. 308 
Aut, introdacing a new qaestion, G. iv. 

324 
Autobiographical introdnctions and conda» 

aions to poems. G. iv. 569 
AuiumnuM (auctumnue), perhi^ia of tbe 

fruit« of aatumn, G. ii. ö 
Avernus, lake of, G. ii.'lGl 
Avertere, of derangement, E. yiii. 87 
Averli, with aocnsative, G. iii. 499 
Amarium, G. ii. 430 
Aarit, the north pole, G. ii. 271 
Aioa, or Oaxus, in Crete, E. i. 65 



B. 

Baeae {baeeae) of the acada, G. ii. 119 
Baechar, what it is, uncertain, £. iv. 19 
Bacchütut, paauve, G. ii. 487 
Bacchus and Ceres worshipped together at 

Rome, G. i. 7 
Bacchus identified with the sun, G. i. 6 : 

beauty of the Greek, ii. 392: Roman 

wonhip of, ib. 385 
Bactra, G. ii. 138 
ßaX^ios, G. iii. 82 
Balance, in the Zodiac, aometimee placed in 

the scorpion's daws, G. i. 33 
Batantee, use of, for sheep, G. i. 272 ; iii. 

457 
Battam, G. ii. 119 
Barbariana introduced into the Roman ar- 

mies, E. i. 71 
Barley snpposed (o degenerate into darnel 

and wild oata, E. ▼. 37 
Basket-work, one of tbe husbandman'a home 

oocnpations, E. ii. 71 ; x. 71 
Bath Col, G. i. 476 
Beans, when sown, G. i. 215 
Bede, bis 'Conflictus Yens et Hiemis,' 

Later Rom. Bucol. Poets, p. 122 
Bee, queen, supposed by the andeute to be 

a male, 6. iv. 68 : dipping or cutting off 

of ita wings, ib. 1U6: regulates the 

working bees, ib. 215 
Beea make holes for themselves, G. iv. 42 : 

didike strong smells, ib. 49, 230: 

wbether pleased by the tinkling of metal, 

64: why they iight, ib. 68: VirgU's 



magniloquenoe abont, ib. 64, 67f 86, 170, 
177: frightened by dust, ib. 87 : two varie- 
tiesof, ib. Ol : legend conceming, ib. 151 : 
di Vision of labour among, ib. 158 : com- 
mence their work in the top of the hive, 
ib. 162: avoidrain, ib. 166 : bailasttbem. 
selves with stones, ib. 194: generation 
of, ib. 197 : dnration of their life, ib. 207 : 
Symptoms of disease among, ib. 255 : pro- 
duced from ozen, ib. 285—308 

Bidene^ a hoe, G. ii. 355, 399 

Bird-catching, how far allowed on holydajs, 
G. i. 271 

Birds, loves of, G. ii. 328 

Birthday, a time of merry-making, E. iii. 77 

Bfgaltae or BUaltae, G. iii. 461 

Biting and stinging confounded, G. iv. 74, 
237 

Black sheep sacrificed to the dead, G. iv. 
546 

Blandu», * caressing,' G. iii. 185, 496 

Blatta, G. iv. 243 

Blood, coldness of, connected with slowneas 
ofintellect, G. ii. 484 

Bloodshed, fertilizing effect of, G. i. 492 

Uoats on the Nile, G. iv. 289 

Bonum eit or bene sit, in ejaculations, E. 
viii. 107 

Bot loeuiu», G. i. 478 

Bou-, prefiz denoting magnitude, G ii. 102 

BovAi/riis, poetical descriptions of, E. ii. 66 

Branding cattle, how and when performed, 
G. i. 26a 

Bridges, conrage of colts shown in pasging, 
G. iii. 77, 78 

Britanni sued for peace to Augnstua, G. iii. 
25 

Brundisium, peace of, the occasion of the 
foarth Edogne, E. iv. Pref. 

Bruttian pitch, G. ii. 438 

ßubuleus, a ploughman, not a herdsman, 
E. z. 19 

Bttcolic Caesura not mach attended to by 
Virgil, Introd. to Bucol. p. 13 

Bu/Ot only fbund in Virgil, G. i. 184 

Bull, zodiacal sign of, riaing of, G. i. 217 

BuUs with gilded horns in triumphal pro- 
cessions, G. i. 217 ; ü> 148 ; iv. 371 

Bumattue, G. ii. 102 

Buri», G. i. 170 

Boskins worn by Bacchus, G. ii. 8 



Caeumen, a cutting from the top of a tree, 

G. ü. 29 
Cader e, of being left to fall, E. ii. 18: of 

winds, iz. 58 
Cadit aliquid in aliquem, E. iz. 17 
Caeli orbie, of a planet, G. i. 337 : caeli 

mentetf «cc, ib. 33$ ; iii. 327 
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CaentUut, meaningt of, G. i. 296; w. 388, 

482 
Caesar the dictator, omens connected with 

hifl death. £. v. 27; ix. 47: G. i. 467— 

401 : his birthday, when kept. E. ▼. 66 
CaUbria, Cilician pirates tnnsplanted by 

Pompey into» G. iv. 127 
CaittihU9, for a cup. E. ▼. 71 
Cäleare, of other kinds of pressure than 

treading, G. ii. 244 
Cailiopea, otber form of Cailiope, E. iv. 57 
Oaior, neuter, G. ii. 344 
Calparnius (T. Siculus), early editions of his 

Buctilics, Later Rum. Bucol. Poets, p. 

114: wbether tbe author of tbose in* 

scribed to Nemesianos, pp. 114 foll. : 

does not elide long vowels at all, p. 1 16 : 

probable dato of, p. 116: contenCs and 

character of bis work, pp. 1 16 foll. 
Caltha, not fragrant, £. ii. 60 
Calves tanght to Step together, G. iii. 169 
Campi natatäetf G. iii. 198 : paienleg, iv. 

77 
CamuruM, G. iii. 65 
Canalit, G. iv. 2f»6 
Caudinu»^ of beauty, B. v. 56 
Ctmor, G. iv. 71 

Cantabri, victory over, G. iii. 32, 33 
Capere ingreuua. G. iv. 316 
Vapi^ captuMt of injurv or loss, G. i. 183 
Capi$tvum, G. iii. 188, 399 
Capuit botb of tbe root and of tbe top 

brancbes G. ii. 356: of a river, iv. 319 
Careerew, G. i. 612; iii. 104 
Caichnium, G. iv. 380 
Carmum, G. i. 296 
CarmeUf of a magic song, E. viii. 68 
Carpere^ of spinning. G iv. 336 
Ca»ia, E. ii 49 : G. ii. 466 
Cattelia^ of Alpine forfs, G. iii. 475 
Cattoreumt wbere pr<)iluced, G. i. 66 
Caurasus covered with wnnds, G. ii. 440 
Cau*ui (Corut), G. iü. 278 
Caves, poets placed in, G. iv. 609 
Cavus of a river, G. i. :^26 ; iv. 427 
Cedar and cypress, durabUity of, G. ii. 442 
Celeus, G. i. 1G6 
Cella (vinaria), G. ii. 96 
Centaurs and Lipithae, G. ii. 456 
CenUury, G. iv. 270 
Ceos, its connezion with Aristaeos, G. i. 14 : 

ita fertility, ib. 
Ceres, wbether identified wifb the moon, 

G. i. 6 : offeringd to, ib. 314 
Cerintha, G. iv. 63 
Cerlamen ponere^ G. ii. 6*0 
Cerie, • at any rate.' E. x. 37 

equidemt E. ix. 7 

Challenger in sinving had the right of be- 

ginning, E. iii. 62 
Cbeesee, making of, G. iii. 400->403 
X«*/»ovpT<<*'f G* iü- 465 



CAelse, the daws of the soorpioo, G. i. S3 
CAeiydnu, G. ü. 214; üi. 415 
Chersydros, Nicander's lines on, qnotrd, 

Geore. Introd. p. 136 : description of, G. 

iii. 426 
Chioory, how injorions to crops, G. L 120 
Chiron, patronymics of. G. iii. 650 
Cicero, his mention of Aratos aad Nicaader, 

Georg. Introd. pp. 132, 134, 136 
Ciere pemitttgf &c., G. iii. 617 
Cilieia, hair cloths. G. iü. 313 
Cilida &mous for gsrdening, 6. iv. 127 
Cinyps, river, G. iii. 312 : its Koata, ib. 
Cv-ciua for etmUtu, G. ÜL 166 
Citerios Sidonias Syracusanus, his *Epi- 

gramma de tribos pastaribas,' Lster 

Rom. Bacol. Poets, p. 122 
CithaeronM,G. iü. 43 
Ciatmtm, of a closed place, G. iv. 303 
C/avt, a disease of sheep, G. iii. 299 
CUtumnus, effect of the water of , G. iL 1 46 
Cooomero serpentino, G. iv. 121 
Cocytus, black water of, G. iv. 478 
Coeus, G. i. 279 
Cogere in ordinem, &c., G. ii. 62 : esyere, 

of gathering produce. iv. 231 
CognoMcere = audive, E. vi. 26 
Cohorte» vtllatieae^ G. iii. 340 
Cold, Said to bnm, G. i. 93 
Coltre viiam^ aevum, See, G. ii. 638 
Coleridge referred to, Boool. Introd. p 1 4 
CoUigere sitim, G. iii. 327 
Coloeasia, E. iv. 19 
Coior, of beanty, E. ii. 17 
Coloratwr, of dark oolour, G. iv. 293 
Colorem dueere, E ix. 49 
ColomeUa, bis poem on gardentng, G. iv. 148 
Columnae rot/ralae, G. iii. 29 
Coma, of a flower, G. iv. 137 
Commodtu, of human qualities, G. iv. 129 
Comparative partides, meaning of, in dif- 

ferent languages, G. iv. 207 
Compilaiia, G. ii. 382 
CoHcidere, G. ii. 2fX) 
Coneilium, * Company ' or ' soctety/ G. i. 

26 
Condere, of passing time, E. ix. 62 
Condet e tti iocum, G. i. 442 
Cbn^eftere for nidum eougeMtere, E. iii. 69 
Couiugit amor, love feit a« üor a wife, E. 

viii. 18 
Conjunctive, see Subjnnctive 
Conon, E. iii. 40 
Contortet, G. iv. 163 
Gmitiiueret »tatuere, a tacri6cial word, G. 

iv. 642 
Cotuumere in aliguem (a/iquid), G. iii. 178 
Conttmplator, G. i. 187 
Cbn/tnere, of confinement to the honse, G. 

i. 2o9 
Comingere and eontinguere, G. üL 400 — 

403, 448 
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Cbniinuo, G. i. 00, 1G9; üi. 7ö, 271 ; W. 

254 
ContraritUt * iinr«voarable,' G. i. 286 
ContubemahM given to alaves, £. i. 80; 

iü. 67 
Copper vesaels split by cold, G. iü. 863 
CopulatiTe, where some other particle might 

hare been expected, E. vii. 7 : coupUng 

tbingt not oo-ordin«te, 6. iü. 26 i 
Cor, of the intellect, G. i. 123 
Corpora curare, G. iv. 187 
CorpVM in peripbrues, G. üi. 61, 69: of 

departed spirits, iv. 476 
Cbrripere eampum, &c., G. iü. 104 
Coraicft not known to bave been famons for 

yewB, E. ix. 30 
Cories, the bark of the »über, G. ti. 453 
Cf*ru»care with ablative, G. iv. 73 
Corycus famous for saffron, G. iv. 127 
Cosmogony, Yirgü't combination of with 

mythology, E. vi. 41—60: G. ü. 341 
Cotee for sheep and goats» position of, G. 

iü. 302 
Cowherd, goatherd, and shepberd nnited in 

the aame person, £. vii. 1 1 
Cows rarelv bave twins, E. iü. 30 : pointa j 

of, G. iil'51 foU. 
Cranes desoend beforo ratn, G. i. 374 | 

Crasis, metrical effect of, G. i. 482 
Crater decUned by YirgU as Greek, E. t. | 

68: sizeof, G. ii. 45? | 

CVa/e«. bnsh-harrows, G. i. 94, 96, 166 
Crtdere aliquid. £. x. 46 
Cretcere, Üöderlein's etymology of, G. ü. 

336 : in ventrem, Ac, iv. 122 
Creia for aryiUa, G. L 179 ; ii. 180, 215 
Crocns, ooloor of, G. iv. 182 
Cropt, charming away of, B. viü. 100 
Gross- plongbing, G. i. 97 
Crown, rising and setting of the stan so 

called, G. i. 222 
Crowning a bowl, Virgirs notion of, G. ii. 

528 
Cnutumerium or Cmstumiom, G. ii. 88 
Cubiiia, for those that lie in them, G. iv. 

243 
Ctitfcs as an adjective arcbaic, E. iü. I 
Cuipa, of disease, G. iü. 468 
Cultug, in the sense of eura, G. i. 3 
Cirm, of close oonnexion, e. g. of caasaition, 

G. ii. 424 

primis and crnnprimia, G. i. 178 

Cumulv9, of the earth at the top of the 

ridges, G. i. 105 
Cmr non with present indicative, E. v. 3 
Cura, of the object of care, E. i. 67 ; x. 22 
Ctirare, of vine-dreasing, G. ü. 397 
Cnreulio, G. i. 186 
Curete», G. iv. 151 
Currug, of a thing in motion, G. i. 174 : for 

egui, iü. 91 
Curvu9, ezpressug th« attitnde of plongh* ' 



ing, E. üi. 42 : of the shape and hoies of 

snakes, G. ii. 216 ; üi.-544 
Cmt09, with genitive of thing gnarded 

against, G. iv. 1 10 
Cyllaros, the horse of Castor or Pollax, G. 

iü. 90 
Cymaeut or CumaeuM, E. iv. 4 ^ 

Cymbeline (Shakspeare's), its inoongmity 

paralleled with that of the Edogoes, 

BucoL Introd. p. 10 
Cyrene or ü/rene, G. iv. 321 
CytintM, what, E. i. 78 : bees fond of it, E. 

X. 29,30« 
Cytorus, its boztreea, G. ü. 437 



Dadans, moantain podtion of, G. U. 497 ; 

war with, ib. ; snpposed costom of theirs, 

ib. 
Dactylic verses, G. ü. 69 
Damma (dama), masculioe, E. viü. 28 
Damnare, with genitive and ablative, B. t. 

80 
Daphnis identified with C. Julias Caesar, 

Bnool. Introd. p. 12, B. t. Pref. 

, myth of, B. v. Pref. 

J)are, in sense of dieere, E. i. 18 : of giving 

in marriage, vüi. 26 : of inventton, G. 

üi. 115: eurtum, G. i. 40 : «e, ib. 287 : 

motu», ib. 350 ifunera, üi. 246 : »trägem, 

ib. : proelia, ib. 266: mentem, ib. 267 : 

animam, iv. 204 : iura, ib. 662 
Dative, denoting causation indirectly, G. 

ii.6 
, of motion to a place, G. iv. 

6G2 

, with the gernndive, G. i. 3 ; iL 9, 



178 
De, in composition, denoting destination, £. 

i.21 
— caelo tangi, of being strack by lightning, 

ib. 17 
Dead body, robe put on, G. iv. 606 
Decedere, of stars or sun setting, G. i. 222 : 

With dative, E. viü. 89 : G. üi. 467 ; vr, 

23 
Decurrere, of »hips, G. ü. 38 
Deilucere, metaphorical use of, E. vi. 5: 

its difierent uses in oonnexion with water, 

G. i. 1 1 4, 269 : of ships, 2d6 : and didu- 

cere confounded, ii. 354: of leading in 

triumph, G. iü. 1 1 
Deero, dissyllable, £. vii. 7 
Deerunt, deeeae, dissyUttbles, G. ü. 200 
Deßcere, with aocusative, G. i. 148, 290 
Defigere, with dative, G. ii. 290 
D^ßuere, of floating or swimming down, G. 

in. 447 
Drfringere aod deplantare, G. ü. 300 
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De/rutum, G. L 295 ; W. 209 
Dehine, ditsyllaUe, G. iii.M^ 
Deification of the^wns of gods, G. !▼. 326 
Deiicere, in hanting, G. üi. 422 
Peiope» (Aiit^rcia), 6. iy. 343 
Delecitu and diiecttUt G. iü. 72 
DeMUtere and tubducere, of a alope differ- 

entljr regarded, E. iz. 7 
VetUf of any curred implement, G. ü. 406, 

423 
Dentart and denttre, G. i. 248 
J)eHtut, of soll, G. ii. 275 
Dentale, G. i. 172 

Depatei, with accusative, G. iii. 468 
Depeliere, sentes of, £. i. 21 ; iii. 82 
D^frendi, of being overtaken in a storm, 

G. iT. 421 
Dercylos the Arcadian, inventor of springe», 

&c., Later Rom. Didact. Poets, p. 396 
Deripere and diripere confoundcd, G. ii. 
. 8 
Detpicere and diepieere confounded, G. ii. 

186 
Destiny, aocnaation of, G. iii. 625 
J}e(exere, of oompleting work, E. ii. 72 
Detrectare and deiractare, G. iii. 57 
J}evolvere, of spinning, G. iv. 349 
Dipatrii disCinguished from indigetea, G. i. 

498 
Diana assists the shepherd in hnnting, E. 

iii. 67 ; vii. 29, 30 : Aridan, festival of, 

Later Rom. Didact Poets, p. 396 
Didactic poetry, brief sketch of tbe history 

of, Georg. lotrod. pp. 125 foll. 
Didueere, to break and loosen, G. ii. 364 
Die», archaic ibflexions of, G. i. 208 : femi- 
nine and masculine in dose connezion, 

ib. 276 
Differre, of transpUnting, G. iv. 144 
Dißiciiit, metaphorical use of, G. ii. 179 
Diggiog aii(l ploughing in yineyards, G. ii. 

356, 399: in olice-yards, ib. 421, 424 
Dignu», shades of meaning of, G. i. 168 
Dionysiac festivals, G. ii. 382 
Dirigere aeiem, G. ii. 281 
Die in composition, intensive, E. iii. 27 
IHum (dtrtim), G. iii. 436 
IHvertUM, of tbings locally separaUd, G. iv. 

367 
Dodona, oraclea of, whenoe drmwn, G. ii. 1 6 
Dog-sUr, seUing of, G. i. 218 
Dogs, Molossian, G. iii. 405 : Spartan, ib. 

44, 345, 403 : food for, ib. 406 
Domare, uses of, G. ii. 456 
Donarium, of a temple, G. iii. 533 
Donee, with indicative and sobjunctiye, G. 

üi.668 
Doors and gate«, Ornaments of, G. iii. 26 
Doris put for the sea, E. x. 6 
J)oreum netnorie, G. iii. 436 
Drains to be half filled with small itones or 

gravel, G. i. 114 



Drinking did not begin tili aller Üie irst 

ooarte, G. iL 101 
Drones, how treated, G. It. 168 
Dryads, nnmber of, G. iv. 383 
Dryden on the Dutdi, G. iii. 383 
Dueere, of speeding time along, G. ÜL 379: 

fuHUt, G. iv. 256 
Duei, of animals led, not dragged, to the 

altar, G. ii. 395; iv. 551 
Dalichium or Dulichia, Ulyaiea sapposed to 

belong to, £. vi. 76 
Dum, with present foUowed by plaperlect, 

£. vii. 6: by imperfecf, G. iv. 660: with 

subjunctive, 457 
alter <iiim — dumque,''R. v. 76, 77 i^i- 

67 
redeo, * while I am on my way badi,' 

E. iz. 23 
Dnples epina, G. iii. 87 
Durare, intransitive use of, E. vL 35 



E. 



Efaeili, &c, G. iv. 46 

B, shortened in third person ploral of per- 

fect, G. ii. 129 
E, termination of Greek feminine adjectives 

in, £. z. 12 
Ea, prouounoed monosyllabically in Greck 

aocusative, £. vi. 30 : G. i. 279 
Ear, touching of, to recall a thing to the 

memory, E. vi. 3 
Earthquake, affecting rivers, G. i. 479 
Ecee ttutem, G. iii. 616 
Edogne, first, confosion in, Bnool. Introd. 

p. 11: E. i. Pref.: E. i. 41,42 
Edogues, date of their composition, BuroL 

Introd. pp. 16, 17 
, language of, not generally drama- 

tic, Bucol. Introd. p. 13 : rustic ez])re4- 

sions in, ib. : £. iü. 19, 20; vii. 26 

- , names in, almost wholly Greek, 



Bucol. Introd. p. 6 

, orthography and meaning of the 



Word, Bucol. Introd. p. 17 

, present order of the trae ooe, 

Bucol. lutrod. p. 17 

- , scenery of, confused between Ita- 



lian and SicUian, Bucol. Introd. pp. 9 foll. 
- , supposed aliegories in, £. i. Pref. ; 



£. iii. Pref, ; £. rii. Pref. ; E. iz. Pref. 
, supposed strophical arrangement 

of, Bucol. Introd. p. 18 
Edict, of praetors entering ofBce, G. iii. 296 
Editue, with dative, ' rising towards,' G. ü. 

188 
Effeciue, «oompleted,* G. ii. 417 
Ei, Greek dative in, from worda in -etu, 

E. iv. 67 : G. iv. 646 
Elecirum, G. iii. 522 
Bleueinue for Eleueinive, G. i. 163 
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JB/icM, G. i. 100 

Empedoclea, 6. ii. 484 

£ii, in ioteiTogations, £. i. 67 

Enemies, evil wished to, 6. iii. 513 

Enim, uses of, G. ii. 509 

Eodem, eademf dissylUble, E. YÜi. 82 

Epezegesis, £. i. 53 

Epicureans snpposed tbe son to perish erery 



day, G. i. 247 
SpRUarus foi 



EpflUorus for Argolis, G. iii. 44 
Epitheta, local, Virgira habit of character- 

izing tfainga by, Bucol. Introd. p. 7 : E. i. 

54; V. 27; ix. 13; z. 57: G. i. 8; ii. 

448; iii. 12,345; iv. 177i 334 
BqtuM not for equtUt G. iii. 117 
Entosthenes, passage from bis Herme», G. 

i.233 
Erpo, G. iv. 206 
Erichthoniufl, G. iii. 113 
Eridanos, see Po 
iptBdim, G. iT. 39 

Error j of madness, E. viii. 42 : G. iii. 513 
Erumpere »e, G. iv. 368 
Ervum, E. iii. 100 
Etsedum, G. iii. 204 
E/f alque, where some other conjunction 

might haye been ezpected, G. ii. 80, 402 
Eiianmum and eiiam nunCf G. iT. l:i5 
Etrnria, connezion of with Rome, G. i. 

499: divisions in, during the dvil war, 

ib. 510: pipers perhaps came from, ii. 

193: why mentioned by Virgil, ib. 533 
Eudozus, E. iii. 40 
Eiimelus, G. iv. 317 
EaphorioD, £. z. 50 
Evolvere, of recounting, G. iv. 509 
Es, ringttlar poaition of, £. vi. 19 
— ordine, of contiauous suooession in 

time, G. iv. 607 
Exeipere, to receive from another, G. ii. 

345; iv. 207 
Ejeeiiare, of boilding, G. iv. 549 
Exeiudi tempore, G. iv. 147 
Exeretu» from exeemere, G. iii. 398 
Exereere iras, G. iii. 152 
Exerciitt eurnt, G. iii. 529 
Exeeu», of a cavem, G. iv. 419 
Eximiu», of cattle for sacrifioe, G. iv. 538 
Exire, of ahooting np, G. ii. 81, 368 
Bxoreum, exortu» = exordiumt G. ii. 46 
Explorare ineidia», G. iii. 537 
Exportare, &c., of burial, G. iv. 256 
Extegui, senses of, 6. iv. 2 
Extitium, of the place of ezile, G. ii. 511 
Exauperabilie, active, G. ÜL 39 
Exia muta, G. iii. 491 
Extulit, with a present foroe, E. i. 24 
Extundere, of invention, G. i. 133 ; iv. 315, 
328 



F. 



Faeere, of sacrifice, E. iii. 77 : with what 

cases nsed, ib. 
used inatead of repeating a verb, E. 

ii. 44 
Faeee ineidere, itupieare, G. i. 292 
Faeilii, metaphorical ose of, G. ii. 223 ; iv. 

272 : of nymphs, ib. 535 
Facultas, with genitive, G. iv. 437 
FoffW, declension of, G. ii. 71 
Fallaeia and pellacia confoonded, G. iv. 

443 
Fallowing, how practiaed in Italy, G. i. 71 

foll. 
Faletu, 'oonnterfeited,' E. vi. 48 
Fitiiiui =fabuia, G. iv. 286 
e»t, volat, &C., with infinitive, E. vi. 

74 
Familiea, dismption of in the civil wart, G. 

ii. 496 
Far, of com in general, G. i. 73 
Farrago, G. iii. 205 
Fa» et Jura, G. i. 269 
Fasci», meanings of, E. iz. 65 : G. iv. 204 
Faatidiumferre, afferre, E. iv. 61 
Faetigium, meanings of, G. ii. 288 
Fata, of Oracles, G. iv. 452 
Fate, Stoic doctrioe of, G. i. 415 
Fatiicere, senaea of, G. i. 180 
Fauns associated with Dryads, 6. i. 11 
Feeundua, with abUtive, G. ii. 446 
Felix, &c., with genitive, G. i. 277 : And 

fortunatui, ii. 493 
Fennel flowers used for garland?, E. z. 25 
Ferax, with genitive and ablative, G. ii. 

222 
Fereru ventut, G. ii. 311 
Feriae denicalee, G. i. 268, 269, 273 
Fermentum, of beer, G. iii. 380 
Ferre, of fate, E. v. 34 : of giving and re- 

ceiving presents, ib. 89 : of ravaging, G. 

ii. 441 

pedem, G. i. 11: tacra, ii. 476 

Ferri equie, G. i. 514 

Ferrugo, colour intended by, G. i. 467 

Fertili», with genitive, G. ii. 191 : with 

dative, iv. 128 
Fervire, &c., G. i. 456 
Fescennina lieentia, G. ii. 385 
Fe»9ut, of sickness, G. iv. 266 
Festival», old, mostly rural, G. ii. 527 
Fetua (adj.), various senses of, E. i. 49 : G. 

iv. 139 
(subst.), of produce of all sorts, G. iv. 

231 
Filtra, G. i. 484 

Figere, of hitting with a ballet, G. i. 308 
Filix, G. ii. 189 

Fine weather, signs of, G. i. 395 foll. 
Fingere, of moulding clay, G. ii. 407: of 

maldng honey, waz, &c., iv. 57 
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Fire, bUxing of, a good omen, E. TÜi. 106: 

G. !▼. S84 : for the sake of light, G. ü. 

432 
Firmen animum, G. iv. 386 
JFirmHMf of wine, G. U. Il7 
FtMeeUüt ueed m « strminer, E. x. 71 
Fish soffer from epidemics, G. üi. 642 \ 

Flayelium^ the shoot wX the end of Ihe viae- 

branch, G. ü. 209 I 

Flax exhausts the ground, G. i. 77 : when 

sowD, ib. 213 
Ftere, with an object ckose, E. iii. 78 
Flocks driten afield before day break, E. 

viii. 14 
Floreotinop, bis description of the genera- 

tion of bees from slaughtered bullocks, 

G. iv. 295 foU. 
Fiorere studiü^ G. iv. 564 
Fiuere, of grapes, G. ii. 100, 190: of gra- 

dnal sinking to the ground, iii. 624 
Fluvitu for aquaßuvialiMf G. iii. 126 
Foedera, of the laws of nature, G. i. 60 
FoeduM, of bad weatber, G. i. 323 
Folia^ perhaps forßoret, B. v. 40 
Fonte§, * spring water/ G. iv. 876 
Forest-trees introdaced in Georgic ii. chiefly 

as supporters of the vine, G. ii. Pref. 
Furmido, senses of, G. iii. 372 
ForÜM ad aliquid, G. iii. 60 
Firiuna, of a family or nation, G. iv. 209 

laAorum, G. iii. 452 

Forere, of paying attention to a person, E. 

iii. 4 : shades of meaning of, G. ii. 136; 

iv. 56, 230 : of occupation, iii. 420 , iv. 

43 
Fremere, of a war-horse, G. i. 12 
Fi^fqueru, with genitive or ablative, G. ii. 

185 
Friffidutt of rain, G. i. 259 
Frifftu, o( Winter, G. iL 22 
Frondatio, tiroe of, E. i 66 ; iz. 61 
Frondator, E. i. 66 
Frofu, of leaves stripped for fodder, B. x. 

29,30 
Fm/icM, trees without trunk«, G. ii. 21 
Fueari, not neoessarily in a bad sense, G. 

ii. 466 
FucuM, of the pollen of flowers, G. iv. ^9 
fSilciref of pressing against where therc is 

no Support, E. vi. 63 
Fuiictt/fuliT, whst, G. i. 361 
Fulminare, of a warrior, G. iv. 601 
JiStmantia and tpumantia oonfoanded, G. 

ii. 642 
Fnmtu, of steam, 6. ii. 217 
Fundamen, G. iv. 161 
Fundere, of easy producHon, G. i. 13 
Fura, Comic for 9ervi, E. iii. 16 
Furor, of the object of passion, £. z. 38 
Future, in an imperative sense, E. z. 31 : 
conpled with perfect snbjnnctive, G. iii. 
328} iv. 282 



G. 



Gadfly, Greek and Latin names for, G. üL 
147 

Galatea in Theocritns and in VirgU, E. L 
30 ; vii. 37 

Gaiiftmum, G. iii. 415 

Galls, astringent power of, G. iv. 267 m 

Gallus (C. Cornelias) represented as a snep- 
herd, Bucol. Introd. p. 12: oompU- 
mented with a place in l^end, B. vi. 64: 
cunnexion of with Virgil, £. z. IVef.: 
mention of in first draught of the Georgics, 
G. iv. Pref. 

Gangaridae, G. üL 27 

Gardening, one of the occnpatioas of Vir- 
gil's sliepherds, E. i. 37; ii> 6; m. 62, 
63 : Virgirs half-intention of treating of 
in the Georgics, G. iv. 148 

Gargams, ita fertility, G. i. 102 

Gargilitts Martialis, G. iv. 148 

GebaacT, treatise by, Bncol. Introd. p. 13 

G^ese, how injurioas to crop«, G. i. 119 

Gellius, A., rradings in Virgil prcserved bv, 
G. i. 208 ; ii. 225, 247 

Geloni, G. ii. 1 16 

Gfmma, of a jewelled vessel, G. ii. 506 

Generatim, a Lucretian word, G. ii. 33 

Genitive of locality in Greek, E. i. 65 

of quality, E. iv. 26 ; iz. 68 : G. 



iv. 484 

, objective, E. v 1 1 

, patronymic, G. i. 138 

, partitive, G. ii. 15 

, local, G. ii. 15 

, neuter plural with {saepta dom9' 

rum, &c.), (x. iv. 159 
Genitor, of a river, G. iv. 365 
Gtioins, man*s happier part deified, G. L 303 
Gennt, of wine, G. ii- 240 
Geography, loose treatment of by VirgO, B. 

i. 62; ii. 24: G. i. 56;ii. 116; üi. 349; 

iv. 212, 387, 517 
Georgics, probable time and place of tbetr 

composition, Georg. Introd. pp. 147foll.; 

G. i. 216; ii. 197; iv. 660: linea inserted 

after the oompletion of, iii. 31 ; iv. 203— 

205 : occasional brevity and obscurity of 

expression in, iii. ]17i 400—403: lioes 

transposed in, iv. 290 
Germans and Celts sometimes oonfoanded 

by the andent«, E. i. 62 
Germany, Agrippa's expeditioo into, B. x. 

Pref. : G. i. 509 
Gerund in do, Substantive or tmpertonsl 

nse of, E. viii. 72 : G. ii. 230, 250 ; üi. 

216,464 
Getae classed smong Thracians, G. tv. 463 
Gifts of the gods restored to the gods in 

sacrificp, E. iii. 63 
GilouM, words connected with, G. iii. 83 
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G/ffiM of other fruits than aoorns, G. i. 305 : 

fflandit, nominstive, iv. 81 
Glometare, of high action iu a hone, G. iii. 

117 
Goals bearing twins, E. i. 14 : 6. iii. 308 
■ browsing in thickets on rocks, £. i. 

75 : injuriotts to Tines, G. ii. 196, 380 : re- 

commeodations of, to the breeder,iii. 308 
Godff, interooune with, characteriatic of the 

golden age, E. iv. 15: effect of their 

look, G. ii. 3»2 : anthon of agricultoral 

diflcovery, G. iv. 315 
Golden age, stages of its retarn, E. W. 18 : 

its cbaracteristics, G. i. 1*29 foll. 
Gonypion or xylon, G. ii. 120 
Gfamina and germina oonfnsed, G. ii. 332 
Grapes, vinea raised frona at Rome, G. ii. (>0 
Gratitude and ingratitude attribnted to land, 

G. i. 83 
Gratiu.«, bis Cynegeiiea, bistory, character. 

istics, and specimen of, Later Rom. 

Didacf. Poets, pp. 395 foll. 
Gravi» witb ablutive, sbades of meaning of, 

G. iii. 506 
Gr amter tpiranM in a good sense, G. iv. 81 
Griffins, what, E. viii. 27 
Grynium or Grynia, grove of, E. vi. 72 
Ggna, a ring for boraes, G. iii. 115 



H. 



H, metriral eifect of as a Bemi-oonaonant, 

E. ii. 53 
Habere, * to bandle/ G. ii. 250 : ' to wear,' 

ib. 
Hagnon, introducer of a brepd of dogs, Later 

Rom. Didact. Poeta, p. 396 
Half-repetitiona of worda in Homer, G ii. 68 
Harrowtng, modern and ancient, G. i. Ol 
Nasiiiia, of aboota on the tree, G. ii. 446 
Haupt (Maarice), bia ' De Carminibna Bu- 

coiicis Calparnii et Nemeaiani Über,' 

Later Rom. Bucol. Poeta, pp. 115 foll. 
Hawire^ of tbe eyes and ears, G. ii. 340 .* 

of tbe effect of fear on tbe beart, iii. 105 : 

of rapid motion, iv. 4*27 
Hazel unfriendly to tbe vine, G. ii. 299: 

affbrda fodder for cattle, ib. 302 
Hedgea, making of, wbetber forbidden on 

hoiydaya, G. i. 268 
Hendiady«, rationale of, G. ii. 102 
Herba used generically, E. t. 26 : widely, 

G.ii. 411 
Hermann, G., bia dissertation *■ De Mnaia 

fluvialibaa Epicbarmi et Eumeli,' G. i. 
Heroic age, mannera of, G. iv. 333, 376 
Hesiod, not alluded to in tbe 4tb Eclogae, 

E. iv. 4 : all bis mral didactica bave not 

been preaerved, Georg. Introd. p. 124: 

general cbaracteriatics of bia Worka and 

Jjaya^ ib. p. 125 : particular aoooant of 



them, pp. 126 foll.: compariaon of 

tbem wiüi the Georgics, pp. 130 foll. : 

poaaible refcfence to bim, G. iii. 1 1 : 

Manilius' linea on, Later Rom. Didact. 

Poeta, p. 390 
Hiatu«, concnrrence of tbe aame vowels in 

avoided, G. iv. 339 
HibiseuSf wbat, £. ii. 30 
HiCf ofa man apeakingofbimaelf, E. iz. 16 
— , of time, G. iv. 264 
Hieme», of winter weather, G. ii. 373 
Hine ineiptam, G. i. 5 
Hippomanea, G. iii. 280 
Hive, famigation of, G. iv. 241 
Hives, varieties of, G. iv. 34—50 : entrance 

to narrow, ib. 35 
Hoarding of gold natural during proacrip- 

tions, G. ii. 507 
Hoe, <on tbia account,' G. ii. 312, 425: 

hoeubi, ib. 312 
Holyday?, worka allowed and forbidden on, 

G. i. 268, 2(i9, 273 : marketo wby beld 

on, ib. 273 
Honey, a common emblem of poerical aweet- 

ne^, E. iii. 89 : notiona abont tbe origin 

of, iv. 30 : G. iv. l : atraining of,ib. 101, 

110: timea of collecting, ib. 231 
Honeyeake plaoed by a corpae, G. iv. 545 
Honoret of Roman magistraciea, E. iv. 48 
Honoe anci honor^ E. ii. 53 
* beaaty,' E. x. 24 : other uaea of, G. 

ii. 393 
Ho<ifa of borsea, bardneaa of, G. iii. 88: 

ring of, ib. 191 
Horace and Virgil, thetr atyle tbe perfoction 

of Latin poetry, Bucol. Introd. 14: ita 

cbaracteristic?, ib. 
Hordea, Virgil oenaared for bia use of tbe 

Word, E. V. 36 
I1oro9, yoking of boUocks by, G. iii. 168 : 

rivera repreaented witb, ib. iv. 371 
Horrere, of ercct eara of com, 6. i. 314: 

of sharp-poinfed liail,ib. 449: of uptumed 

ridgea, iii. 161 : of aqaalor, iv. 96 : wirb 

dative, iii. 407 
Horsea, assea, and mulea bad no bolydaya, 

G. i. 273 

of Ifaly. G. ii. 145 : of Mars, in. 91 : 



of Achillea, ib. 

- , wben to be broken in for raring, 



G. iii. 190: eymptoma of diaeaae in, ib. 
500 foll. 

-, their blood drunk by certain nattona. 



G. iii. 403 
Hostia and vie/ima, bow distinguiabed by 

Fronto, E. i. 33 
Huct perbapa for ' come bitber,' G. ii. 4 

ineluderty G. ii. 76 

Humor, of animal jaioea, G. iv. 308 
Hunting, carryinff or watcbing tbe toils 

during, E. iii. 75 

, part of a paatoral life, E. ii. 80 ; iii« 1 2 
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Hyacintfa, letters siippoaed to be inscribed 

OD, £. iti. 106 
Hyalua, hyalinus, 6. iv. 335 
Hypallage, £. iL 42 
Hyperboreans. 6. iü. 196 
Uypermeter, G. i. 205; ü. 69; iü. 449 



/ in the abUtive sometimes discrimiiiateB 

the adjectivefl from the partidpie, E. iü. 

27 
/ and jt in tbe genitive of the seoond de- 

densioo, G. iv. 564 
lacchus and Bacchus, G. i. 166 
lapetua, G. i. 279 
lapydia, Timavua connected witb, G. üi. 

475 
Jd agOf £. ix. 37 

Idemt * at the same time/ G. i. 71 
Idumaea, palms of, G. iü. 12 
Ignanu and ignoltu, E. vi. 40 
ignii, of a beloyed object, E. üi. 66 
JgnobUitf mglortua^ opposed to acti«« life, 

G. iv. 564 
lii and its Compounds, quantity of final syl- 

labie of, Excursus on G. ii. 81, p. 264 
Hex and tuber^ G. ii. 453 
nie semi pleonastic, G. ii. 435 ; üi. 362: t7/e 

alter, ib. iv. 91 
Images, use of in lofe-channs, E. vüi. 76 
Imago, of an echo, G. iv. 50 
Imber, for water generally, E. vi. 38 
Imbriees and tegulae, G. iv. 296 
Immunis, derivation and meanlng of, G. iv. 

244 
Imperfect rhetorically used in a preaent 

aense, E. i. 79 : epistolary use of, G. iv. 

560 
In with ablative of person, ' in the case of,' 

£. viü. 84 
Infaeiem, adverbial, G. ii. 85 
InanU, of tears, G. iv. 87^ 
Incedere, with dative, G. iv. 68 
Ineonditwt, meaning of, E. ii. 4 
Incrementum with a genitive, £. iv. 49 
Ineumbere with infinitivc, G. iv. 249 
Indi, of Ethiopiauü, G. iv. 293 
India, forest trees of, G. ii. 122 

prodaced tbe largest elephants, G. i. 57 

Indian archers, G. ü. 125 

Indicative instead of suojnnctive, G. ü. 133 

ladicium faceref G. ü, 246 

IndignUM atnor, of unreturned love, E. viü. 

18; z. 10 

, absolotely, G. i. 491 

, of immoderate size, G. ii. 373 

Indfictu», of want of skill in an art, E. 

iü. 26 
Induere in aliqnid, G. i. 188 
'ine, feminine patronymics in, £. vü. 37 



I^feliXf ii^eemtiutt E. ▼. 37 : witii daüve, 

G. ii. 239 
It^eiix with genitive, G. ÜL 498 
InfeHae, G. iv. 545 
Infernal regions in the oentre of the earth, 

G. i. 243 
Infinitive, poetical uaes of, E. iv. 64 ; v. 1 ; 

vii. 6: G.i. 21, 213; ii. 73,100, 195; iv. 

283 : passive and active mized, E. vi. 85 : 

perfect for present, G. iü. 442 : with esl, 

iv. 447 
Infnia, G. iü. 487 

Ingemüf shades of meaning of, G. ii. 382 
Ingen», a perpetual epithet of belimm, G. 

ü. 279 
Ingluvie», G. iü. 431 
lahiare, of gloating on one*8 own propertv, 

G. it. 463 
fniquu», shades of meaning of, G. iv. 147 
Inifutue, *■ ezcessive,' G. üi. 347 
InUmdatuM^ G. üi. 5 
Inludere, of artistic work, G. ii. 464 
Inmiteere te armit, G. iv. 245 
Innatare, with accnsative, G. ü. 451 
Inoculation of trees, G. ii. 73 
Inpellere, of striking the sense«, G. Iv. 349 
Inperare, of a farmer's dealings with bis 

land, G. i. 99 
lupiuM, of civil war, G. i. 51 1 
Inpluvium, used for incantattons, E. viü. 65 
Inportuntu, G. i. 470 
Inprobtu, of those that drive others to crime, 

E. viü. 50: ' anscrupulous,' or 'exact- 

ing,' G.i. 119, 146; üi. 43i; 
Inrigare with accnsative of Üquid sprinkled, 

G. iv. 115 
Inriguue, active, G. iv. 32 
IneciuM aevi, G. üi. 189 
Interere, double constmction of, G. ü. 50: 

in the sense of interserere, ib. 302 
Intinceru», G. iv. 285 
Insfralut, G. üi. 230 
Integrare, * to renew,' G. iv. 515 
Inlempeaia nox, G. i. 247 
Inter agendum, &c., E. ix. 24 

pocnla, &c, G. ii. 383 

Interßeere, of kilüng crop«, G. iv. 330 
Interpolation?, real or supposed, in Virgirs 

text, E. i. 17 : G ü. 129; iv. 2/6, 33« 
Inliba, G. iv. 120 
Intraclabili», G. i. 21 1 
Invisere, like ittorrfv^t», G. L 25 
Invocation of a patron in a poem, G. i. 24 : 

of a god, G. üi. 294 
Involvere, * to roll upon,' G. i. 282 
Ipee, * in bis tum,' E. ü. 63 : used of a 

superior, ib. iü. 3 ; ix. 67 : G. i. 121. 

328; iv. 149: with the foroe of «//ro, K. 

vi. 26 : with the force of idem, G. iü. 1 68 : 

of personal exertion, G. i. 328 ; iv. 329 : 

of a thing distinguished from its acoes- 

sories, G.ü. 365; iv. 274 
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Iroid im eomtra, G. lii. 232 

Isaiah referred to, Baool. Introd. p. 16: £. 

iT. 24; y. 63 
lia, rapposed to be a paiücle of transitioo, 

6. i. 320 
Italian dties, position of, G. i. 486 ; ü. I fi6 
Italy, praiMS of by Virgil and otherSi G. ü. 

136-— 176: name of wbence deriyed, ii. 

144: epidemic id, VirgU's descriptioo of, 

üi. 478 
Itaraean archen, G. ii. 448 
Ivory and gold, combination of in statneSy 

G. iü. 26 
Ivy, whit« or yellow, E. üi. 39 : other kinds 

of, G. ü. 258 
Izion, whether bound to bis wheel with 

snakes, G. üi. 28 



laeere, of * being left to He/ E. ii. 18 
laeiOf compoands of, written with a single 

i, £. üi. 96 
laetare, of wieldiog a beavy implement, G. 

ü. 3d5 
law, nearly in the aenaeofpraeterea, G. ii. 

67 : * before now,' 350 : marks a transi- 

tion, üi. 541 
lam otim, G. ü. 403 
Jingle usual in charms, E. viü. 81 
Johnson 's Lives of the Poets referred to, 

BqcoI. Introd. pp. 2, 3 
luffunif of the plough, G. i. 173 : and elivuM 

oontrasted, üi. 293 
Julian barbour, G. ii. 161 
lungi, of marriage, £. viii. 27 
Jnniper, thougbt prejadicial by the ancient«, 

E. z. 76 
Jupiter, legends of bis childhood, G. iv. 101 
Jupiters, sereral, G. ü. 5:^6 
Ivppiter, of tbe air, E. tu. 60: G. i. 418 
luppiter Pluviutt yows paiü to, G. i. 157 
lus^Of mandalüt &c., eapruerty faeetMere, 

G. iv. 548 
Justice attriboted to the earth, G. H. 460 : 

fled with the golden age, ib. 473 
lutltu, * regulär,' G. üi. 60 
luvai, G. iL 37 
luvenit, applied to Octavianns, E. i. 42 : G. 

i. 600 

K. 

KcSghtley, Mr., eztract from a letter from, 

note on Edogues, p. 112 
Kidney-beans, when sown, G. i. 229 
Kids, the stars so called, G. i. 205 
KvfA^la, etymology of, G. ii. 382 



Labrfaelua, 'loosened,' G. ü. 264 



Labor, applied to things inanimate, G. i. 79, 

150 ; iL 343, 372; of eclipses, G. ü. 478 : 

' Sttfieriiig,' G. iü. 68 : in re, iv. 6 
Labour, glorification of, E. iv. 41 : Georg. 

Introd. pp. 143 foU.: G. i. 63; ü. 37, 

236, 237, 260, 355; iü. 288, 626; iv. 

112: ezemplified in VirgiFs praise of the 

bees, Georg. Introd. pp. 147 foll. 
LaerimOf of ezndations of plants, G. iv. 160 
Lactens, a rural god, G. i. 315 
Laeuna and lagena^ G. üi. 366 
Laeut, of a trough, G. iv. 173 
Laeiut, a perpetual epithet of the vine, E. 

vü. 48 : its application to physical luzu- 

riance or bounty, G. i. l ; iL 520 
Laepw, in the sense of foUy, E. i. 16: 

other senses of, G. iv. 7. 
Lageos, G. ii. 93 

Lanitium, lanitia, UtnitieM^ G. iü. 384 
Lapit bibultu, of sandstone, G. ii. 347 
Lapithae, the first riders of horses, G. iü. 

115 
Lappae, G. i. 153 
Larfamiliari», worship of, E. i. 43 
LareM eampitalea, honours paid tbem by 

Augustus, E. V. 68 
, deilicd heroes enroUed among, E. 

V. 70 
Lanua and lapaui confounded, G. iv. 449 
Xrfi/i/t(n</ia, G. iL412 
Laudare, of complimentary refusal, G. ii. 4 1 2 
Laurus (aocusative) and lauroa, E. vi. 83 
Lava stream, G. i. 472 
Leium personified, G. iv. 481 
Leuce, story of, E. vü. 61 
Levees, when beld, G. ii. 462 
Levis', of Panhian bowmen, G. iv. 314 
Lex, of a condiiion, G. iv. 487 
Libation after meals, G. iv. 381 
Liber, the inner bark, E. z. 67 
Liberalia, E. v. 29 
Libethrus (Libethra or Libetlimm), E. 

viL 21 
Libyan sea, G. ü. 105 : desert, ib. 
Lieia, G. i. 285 
Light and air confounded, G. ü. 340 ; iv. 

220: and Ufe, iv. 265 
Lightning, striking by, an omen of evü, E. 

L17 
LUie^, how supposed to be propagated, 

G. iv. 160 
Lime-tree a favourite with bees, G. iv. 141 
Urnen, of a greet man's door, G. ü. 604 
Xintf, of a net, G. L 142 
Linter, G. i. 262 

Lion unknown to Italy or Sicily, E. v. 27 
Lioness, mane attributed to, G. iv. 408 
Liqui constructed Üke^tiere, G. ü. 187 
Lirare, of a third ploughing, G. i. 97 
Lizard an enemy to bees, G. iv. 13 
Lonffum inguit, E. iü. 79 
Longme applied to beaven, G. üi. 223 
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Loqui for diüeret E. t. 28 
LotuR, ^nen and sperieaof, G. ii. A4; iii. 1*9 1 
Love-knots (VeneriM vineula), B. viü. 7ü 
Lacan, Tagoe seogT*pl^7 o^t ^* i* ^^ 
Lueifugm», lucifuga^ G. iv. 248 
Lucina and Diana identified, E. iv. 10 
Lucky and unluckj days, G. i. 276-286 
Lumtius, philosophical terms borrowed 
ffom by virgil, B. vi. 31 folL: genenl 
r«lation of bis poem to the Georgics, 
Georg. Introd. pp. 137 foll. : refened to 
by Virgil, G. ii. 477» 4iH): bis aocount of 
tbe plagae at Atbens, iii. 478 foU. 
Lucrine Uke, G. ii. 161 
Xttctiff, of tbe ebadep, G. iv. 468 
Lmdere, of poetry, E. i. 10: G. iv. 565 
Lumen, of an ey^ G. iv. 451 
Lumini* orae, auroe, G. ii. 47 
Lvpaiun iupatum, G. iii. 208 
Lapines and vetchea aoted as mannre, G. 

i.76 
Lycaeufs Pan connected witb, G. i. 16 ; iii. 2 
Lycidas, Milton'a, referred to, Bucol. Introd. 

p. 12 
LyctMCMM, E. iii. 18 
Lygdamus avoids eliding long vowels after 

tbe fint foot, Later Rom. Bucol. Poet«, 

p. 115 
Lynz unknown to Italy or Sicily, E. vüi. 3 : 

drew tbe car of Baccboa, G. iii. 264 



M. 

Modere^ of being sodden, G. i. 106 
Maenaltts, relation of to pasloral poetry, 

£. vüi. 21 
Magi9, in tbesense of potiu», B. i. U 

magis, G. iv. 31 1 

Mttffitter, senses of, G. iii. 1 85, 549 ; iv. 283 

Magnumßueniem, G. iii. 28 

Maffnu9f ordinary epitbet of tbe gods, G. i. 

338 

cnm magno, &c, G. ii. 327 

, epitbet of law, G. iv. 154 

Maia included all frait witb pips, £. ÜL 64 

taetu, G. iii. 416 

Maloontents, political, G. iii. 37 
Maie, * «carcely,' G. i. 360 

pinguiM^ &c, G. i. 105 

Malue, * malicioas/ R. iii. 1 1 : used in a 

«imple style, G. i. 129: of noxioua ani- 

mals, iii. 244 
Mandare, of deatb-bed injanctions, E. v. 41 
Manilins, bis Aatronomica, bistory, cba* 

racteristirs, and spedmens of, Latcr 

Rom. Didact Poets, pp. ä89 foU. 
Moyf'o^oT, meaning of, E. ii. 41 
ManteU, G. iv. 377 
Mantna, scenery of, Bucol. Introd. p. 9 : £. 

i. Pref. ; E. vii. Pref. ; E. ii. Pre^ j note 



on Edognef, p. 112: onjiist treatmeotof 
iU territory, B. iz. 28 
Manu, expreissing labour, violence, cue, 

&C., G. ii. IdG 
MapaUa and magalia, G. üL 310 
Mareotic wine, G. iL 91 
Mares not to be worked wben near foaling, 

G. iii. 140 
Marmoreutf of tbe body, G. iv. 523 
MoMcula iura, E. vüi. 06 
i MasMo, a lump of ore, G. iv. 1 70 
! Mater, of Ceres, G. L 163 : of tbe carth, ii. 

268 : of a Baocbanal. iv. 520 
I Material for object, G. i. 480 
i Materialistic expressions in VirgiU G. L 420 
Maanuma {majrima), perpetnal epitbet of 

tbe eartb, G. i. 329 
Mecum, varions meaning^ of, E. ii. 12 
Mediea, iucerne, G. i. 215 
Medical reoeipts, ancient, needless ingre- 

dients in, G. iii. 448 
Medicum, citron, G. ii. 126 
Meditari, of composiriun, E. i. 2 
Medius, of tbe sea, E. vüi. 59 : osed looaelv, 

G. in. 237 
Meliboeus, etymologies assigned to tbe word, 
£. i. 6: a personage in Calpamios, für 
wbom intended, Later Rom. BuooL Poetü, 
p. 117: A personage in Nemesianos, ib. 
p. 119 
Melitpkiltum, melieeophyllam, G. iv. 63 
fi^\oßo\ti¥, a form of flirting, £. iii. 64 
Meministe, like tbe Homeric pxpLniaBait 

G. i. 41)0 
Menalras, identified witb Virgil, Buool. 

Introd. p. 11: E.V. 1 
Merces, of pains taken, G. ii. 62 
Mergtu, wbat, G. i. 3(fl 
Merivale, Mr., bis opinion about tbe Sibyl- 
line verses, E. iv. 4 : bis cbaracter of tbe 
Georgics, Georg. Introd. p. 143: quota- 
tion from bis History, G. i. Pref. 
Merope, G. iv. 14 

Meute, of coUecting honey, G. iv. 231 
Meragon, breed of dogs so named, Later 

Rom. Didact. PoeU, p. 3116 
Metals oCItaty, G. ii. 105 
Metapbra»tae, Georg. Introd. pp. 132 folL 
' Meiere, of the vintage, G. ii. 410 
' Meluere, witb dative, G. i. 1 86 ; ii. 4 1 9 ; iv. 37 
I Mteare, witb ablative, G. iii. 84 
I Milking be.goats, a proverbial ezpressioii 
I for foUy, E. iii. 91 
I Millet, wben sown, G. i. 216 
I Millstones, indeoted, G. i. 274 
; Mincius (Mindo), its appearanoe, B. i. 47 ; 
I vii. Ii: G. ii. 199; üi. 14 
Minium, E. z. 27 
Minutaiim, G. iü. 485 
Mirari, of desiring, G. üi. 49 
Mieceri, witb ablative or qoalifyiDg word, 
G. L 3hd 
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Modo, «ith impentive, E. TÜi. 7-) 
Modum, ntpra^ praeter ^ esira, G. W. 236 
MolOf in eacrifices, E. fiii. 83 
Moliri, implying effort in the agent or bnlk 

in the object, 6. i. 329 
Mollis, * flexible/ E. iii. 45 : G. iii. 76: of 
tempentnre, i. 312: of wine, ib. 34 i : 
other meanings of, U. 3}!9 
MoDOsyllable ending a hezameter, G. i. 181 
Mofu greater than Baxum, G. iii. 23!l 
Monstrum, of a small creatare, G. i. 185 : 

of a prodigy, iy. 6ö4 
Moon drawn down by sorrery, E. viii. 70 : 
prognosticfl from, G. i. 427: parent of 
dew, ÜL 337 
Mora in aliguo or per aliquem, E. iii. 52 
Moramfacere, E. z. 12 
Mores, meanings of, G. iv. 5 
Moretum, bow oompounded, E. ii. 1 1 
MoritKTui, G. iii. 501 
Mortalia, for res mortalitim, E. tiü. 36 : G. 

iii. 319 
Mountains, tbe natural home of wild beasts, 
£. Ti. 40 : representations of, carried in 
triamph, G. iii. 30 
Moonting a horse, ancient manner of, G. 

iii. 86 
MmuroudraKTos, G. ii. 476 
Multum, G. i. 344 ; iv. 102 
Mutta noe/e, G. iv. 180 
JlfKiitc«, of fnneral honoors, G. iv. 620: 

muftere perhaps like x^<^> i^* 
Muntueula, gifts for cbildren, E. it. 18 
Mure, Colonel, bis opinions about Hesiod, 

Georg. Introd. pp. 126 foU. 
Mu$a, tbe song personified, E. i. 2 
Muses, goddesses of memory, £. vU. 19 
MuMsare, senses of, G. iv. 188 
Myrtle associated witb bay, £. ü. 64 : con- 
nezion of with Venus, E. vii. 62 f G. i. 
28 : use of its berries, G. i. 306 
Myrtos and myrtus, E. vii. 6 



N. 



Naiads, number of, G. iv. 383 

Nam, in interrogalions, £. ix. 39 : G. iv. 446 

— and namque, their respective positions 

in prof>eand poetry, E. i. 14 
Nümque like nempe, G. ii. 398 
Names, lists of, in beroic poetry, G. iv. 336 
Napaeae, G. iv. 636 
Narcissus, with purple calyz. £. t. 38: 

time of its flowering, G. i?. 122 
Nere, of sailing, G. iv. 506 
Natantet, Substantive, G. iii. 641 
Natura, shades of meaning of, G. ii. 9, 49, 

178; iv. 149 
Natnre, eztemal, Images derived from 

cbanges in its course, fi. L 64 



Natore, eztemal, its sympathy with man, 
how represented in the fidogues, Bneol. 
Introd. pp. 15, 16 
Navia, G. i. 262 
Ne—quidem and nee—quidem, G. i. 126 

iü. 561 
Neevero,G,W. 191 

Needum, not simply for nondum, E. iz. 26 
Neetar, of wine, G. iv. 384 
Negatives, repetition of, £. iv. 66 ; v. 26 

Nemesianus (M. Aurelius Olympius), whe- 
tber the real author of the Bucolics 
avcribed to bim, Later Rom. Bucol. 
Poet^, pp. 114 foll.: their snbjects and 
character, ib. pp. 1 19 foll. : characteristics 
and specimens of his Cynegetica, Later 
Rom. Didact. Poets, p. 397 : Ixeutiea at. 
tributed to bim, p. 399 

Nemtt», of a plantation, £. vi. 10; vii. 69 : 
G. ii. 308, 401 

Neptune, legends about his production of a 
borse, G. i. 13; üL 121 

Neque in the sense of ne quidem, E. iii. 102 

aifm, G.ii. 104 

{nee)—meu, G. iii. 426 

Nequiquam or nequidquam ? G. i. 96 

NtMcia /allere vita, G. ii. 4(>7 

Neicit quid ve»per tenu vehai, G. i. 461 

Nexu» and nixtw confounded, G. iv. 199 

Nicander, Virgirs poesible obligations to, 
E. vi. Pref. : Georg. Introd. pp. 133 
foll. : his various works and literary cha- 
racter, ib. : legend borrowed from, G. iii. 
391 

NiduM, nses of, G. iy. 17 

iVi^er, of sand, G iv. 291 

Nihil est quod, E. iii. 48 

Niphates, wbetber a river, G. iii. 30 

Nitere, of the efiect of cultivation,. G. i. 
163; ii. 211 

Nitrum, G. i. 194 

Nola, Virgirs quarrel with, G. ii. 226 

Non for ne, G. i. 456; iii. 140 

Non—Hon—et, G. ii. 496 

Nonne videe. a Lucretian ezpression, G. i. 
66; iii. 103 

Noetri, genitive plural of not, £. z. 16 

Novali» or noraie, senses of, £. ii. 71 

Novellut and its derivatives, technical 
meaning of, £. iii. 1 1 

Novendiale, G. iv. 641 

Nävus = repentinus, G. iv. 357 

Nox eoneubia, G. i. 247 

Nubilarium, G. i. 178 

Nuirr^ff hmpl, G. i. 247 

Numbers, odd, snperstition abont tbem, E. 
viii. 76 

Numen, of the will of the gods, E. iv. 47 : 
of the infernal powers, G. iv. 606 

Numerotus hortus, G. ii. 284 

Numerus, of a multitnde, E. vii. 62 : of the 
place of an individual, G. iv. 227 
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Nume, oontrasting an «ctoal Btate with a 
bypothesis, £. i. 44 : G. ü. 65 

, sarcasücally nsed with an imperative, 
E. i. 73 

age, G. i?. U9 

Nunguam hodie^ colloqutal use of, E. üi. 49 
Noraery for vines, G. ii. 266, 267: for 

their sapporten, ib. 
Nutriri deponent, G. ii. 425 
Nuts, 086 of at weddings, £. yiii. 3i 
Nnx, of tbe almond or the walnnt, G. 

i. 187 
Nymphs, festival of, associated wiHi tbe 
Ambarvalia, Buool. Introd. p. 9 

offer flowers as goddesaes of 

Springs, E. ii. 46 : patronenes of song, 
ib. vii. 21 ; z. ], 9 : take partin tbechase, 
ib. 55 : intercbange of their fanctions, G. 
iv. 342: dances of, ib. 633 



O final, not generally shortened by Virgil, 
E. iii. 84 ; viii. 43 

— for aa, E. viii. 44 

— ubit &c., G. ii. 486 

Oazes and Arazea oonfuaed, E. i. 65 
Oazes probably a river of Crete, B. i. €5 
OazQs or Azus in Crete, E. i. 65 
Obambulare, with dative, G. iii. 538 
Oblitusj passive, £. iz. 53 
Obniti, of bntting, G. iii. 233 
Obnoxitu, * beholden,' G. i. 396 
Obttruere and obtueref G. iv. 301 
Ocean, Homeric notion of, G. ii. 122; !▼. 

233 : parent of all things, ib. 382 I 

Octavianus (C. Julius Caeisar), deification 

of, E. i. 6: ovations and triumph of, | 

G. i. 504 ! progress of after the bettle of 

Actium, iii. 31 ; iv. 560 
OeeanUii, G. it. 341 
Oeazis, a name of Crete, E. i. 65 
Oebalia, of Tarentum, G. iv. 125 
Ofringer», of a second ploughing, G. i. 97 
Old age and winter, G. i. 186 
Oleaster, ancient and modern different, G. 

ii. 182 
Oiim cum, «öi, &c., G. ii. 403 
Olive treated very slightly in (jeorgic ii., 

Pref. p. 205 : slow growth of, G. ii. 3 : 

Tsrieties of, ib. 86 : long lifo of, ib. 181 : 

nsed to snpport the vine, ib. 302 : sacri- 

fidal wreath of, iii. 21 
^— wood, staff of, carried by shepherds, 

E. viii. 16: its retentiveness of vegetative 

power, G. ii. 31 

, wild, affords fodder for cattle, G.ü. 302 

0/tt#, garden-stuff, G. iv. 130 

Omina and omnia confused, G. iii. 456 

OnageVf G. iii. 409 

Operarif of sacrifice, G. i. 339 



Opiare, senses of, G. ii. 42 

Cfrae, of the entrances of the hive, G. iv. 
39, 188 

Orbit, military sense of, G. i v. 79 : of the snn's 
path through the sky, G. L 231 ; iv. 426 

Orehäde», Orchiiet, G. ii. 86 

Ordine, * in tum,' or ' in oourse,' G. iv. 376 

Orten», the rising sun, G. i. 260 

Oriental royalty, G. iv. 212 

Orithyia, G. iv. 463 

Omu9, what, G. ii. 71 

Of, of a mask, G. ii. 387 

Ofcillum, G. it. 389 

Orctt/Miw, senses of, G. ii. 523 

Otium, of peace, G. iv. 564 

Ovid avoids eliding long voweU after the 
first foot, Later Rom. Bnool. Pocts, p. 
116: bis Metamorphoaes, modds on 
which they may have been formed, Georg. 
Introd. p. 124: bis aooonnt of Orphens 
and Eurydioe, G. iv. 456: sopposed 
fragments of bis Halieuiiea, Later Rom. 
Didact. Poets, p. 399: bis style not 
eqnal to Virgirs or Horaoe'e, BoooL 
Introd. pp. 14, 15 

Oz, impiety of slaying, G. ii. 537 

Ozen, white, priestess of Juno drawn by, 
G. ÜL 532 
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Paestum, rosaries of, G. iv. 119 
Paganalia, G. ii. 382 
Pälaemon the grammarian, £. iii. 50 
Palatine, the hill of Romulus, G. i. 499 
Paleness of soutberns is yeUow, E. ii. 47 
Pales, assodated with Apollo Nomios, £. v. 

35 : G. iii. 1 
Paliuntf, E. v. 39 

Pallas; the patroneaa of fortresses, E. n. 61 
Palma, what, G. iii. 12 
Palmet, the bearing-wood of the vtne, G. 

ii. 90 
Pampinalio, G. ii. 412 
Pan, a formidable personage, B. x. 26 : a 

patron of bees, ib. 29| 30 : legende of, G. 

iii. 391 
Panehaei ignet, G. iv. 379 
Panchaia, for Arabia, G. ii. 139 
Pandere, a favourite word with Lacretiu«, 

G. iv. 284 
Pandut, G. ii. 194 
Parcere with dative, G. ü. 339 
Parcut, an epithet of bees, G. i. 4 
Parsley used for garlands, £. vi. 68 
Parthenope, ancient name of Naplee, 6. iv. 

564 
Partbian», Antonius' ezpedition agaiost, 6. 

i. 509 : recovery of the Standards from, 

iii. 31 : reverence of, for royalty, iv. 212 : 

their archery, ib. 31 4 
Parthini, PoUio's victory over, B. viü. Pref. 
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ParticipTe, IMist, with a present force, G. i. 

206, 293, 339 : as a Substantive, ii. 398 
, present, ss a fintte Terb, ii. 133 : 

as a snbstantiye, ib. 162 ; iii. 147 '• instead 

of an aorist, iv. 512 
Partum, 6. i. SOO 
Pateerf, whether for paseif 6. iii. 143: 

p4uei with aoßasatiTe, ib. 314 
Paamm, Q. H. 93 
Patiinatio, G. ii. 204, 264 
Paitor, one of the farm slaves, £. ii. 1 
Pastoral poetry, Buool. Introd. pp. 2 foll. 
Pater, a title of the Roman gods generally, 

G. ii. 4 
Patera, G. ii. 192 
Patt, absolntely, E. x. 33 
Patria, perhaps of a hamlef, G. ii. 514 
Patronymic fonn eztended to sisters, E. vi. 

62 : Greek, oombined with Roman family- 

name, G. ü. 170 
Pause in a verse justtfiee metrical licence^i, 

E. i. 36 ; ii. 53 : after first foof , G. iii. 317 
Patuia, G. ii. 86 
PajT, of reconciliation with the gods, G. iv. 

535 
Pears, time for grafting, E. ix. 50 
Peeten, G. i. 294 
Pectinatio, G. i. 112 
Peeuaria zupleora, G. iii. 61 
PtcuHum, what, E. i. 32 
PedeM dueuni and similar expressions, E. 

ix. 1 
Pedum, E. ▼. 88 
Pelethronian wood, G. iii. 1 15 
Pellacia, meaning of, G. iv. 441 
Peliaeut, of fhings Egyptian, G. vr, 287 
Pendere, of the roof of a cave, G. iv. 37 i 
Penei, dissyllable, G. iv. 355 
Per eqnivalent to inter, G. i. 238: per 

flumina, iv. 467 
Perducere and produeere not synonymons, 

E. i. 72 
Pererrare, Singular use of, E. i. 61 
Perfect, of instantaneons action, G. i. 40, 

330; ii. 81: aoristic. ii. 211 
Pergere, senses of, E. vi. 13 
w^ptoKTot, G. iii. 24 
Permittere, construction of, with infinitiTe, 

E.i. 9 
Pemix, sense of, G. iii. 230: confused 

with pemox, ib. 
Persena and Andromeda, description of, by 

Manilius, Later Rom. Dtdact. Poets, p. 

382 
Persian royalty, G. It. 212 
Penoniftcation of a field, G. i. 52, 79, 83 : 

personification and metaphor, iii. 480 
Persuadere with active and passive infini- 

tire, G.ü. 315 
Pessimist feeling in Virgil, G. i. 198, 199, 

200; iii. 66; iT. 7, 25t 
Peiere with ablattre, G. ii. 805 
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Peluleut, G. it. 10 

Phaethon a name of the sun, E. vi. 62 

Pharsalia and Philippi, whether oonfounded, 

G. i. 490 
Philosophy, ancient oonception of, as a 

poet's province, E. vi. Pref. : G. ii. 477 
Philyra and Saturn, G. iii. 93 
Physical degeneration of mankind, G. i. 

407 
Picea, G. ii. 438 

Pilum, the. Roman weapon, G. i. 495 
Pine sacred to Pbn, E. vii. 24 : when to cut 

down, G. i. 256 
Pingue and adept, G. iii. 1 24 
Pingui» caeeu», a cream cheese, E. L 34 
Pipers at sacrifioes, G. ii. 193 
Pbces, zodiacal sign of, put for winter, G. 

iv. 234 
Pitch, use of, to the hnsbandman, G. i. 275 
Planets animated by individual souls, G. iv. 

227 
Plangere, intransitive, G. i. 334 
Plantare, planiarium, G. ii. 27 
Pleiades, setting of, G. i. 221 ; iv. 234 : 

rising of, iv. 232 
Plenut r= rephtue, G. iv. 181 
Pleona^m, B. x. 36 
Pliae or Pteiat, G. iv. 233 
Plough, by whom invented, G. i. 10 : va- 

rious parts of, ib. 170 foll. 
Ploughing to begin as soon as winter is 

over, G. i. 43 : how often it took place, 

ib. 47, 48 : September, ib. 67 : ploughing 

without the upper garment, ib. 299 : in 

the vineyard, ii. 365 
Plural verbs substitoted for singuIar in 

MSS., E. Ti. 30 
Piurimut qualifying a verb, G. i. 187 
Po, swiftness of, G. ii. 452 ; iv. 373 : gold 

found in, iv. 371 
Poeula, of a pair of cupn, E. iii. 36 : of a 

dranght, as if Irom a cup, ib. viü. 28 : G. 

iii. 379 
Pole ofa Waggon, G. iii. 173 
Poles to Support vines, G. i. 264 
Pollio (C. Asinius), bis relation to the 4th 

Eclogue, E. iv. Pref. : to the 8th, E. viü. 

Pref. 
Pomum, what it includes, E. ii. 53 ; ix. 50 : 

G. ii. 59 
Ponere, of planting in order, G. i. 284: 

* to shed,' G. ii. 403 : of dropping young, 

ib. 521 
PontifTs ooncluded special prayers vrith ge- 

neral invocation, G. i. 21 
Pontns, its reputation for poisons, E. viii. 96 
Pools, souroes of rirers, G. iv. 364 
Pope, bis discourse on Pastoral Poetry, 

Bucol. Introd. p. 13 : remark from bis 

Postscript to the Odyssey, G. iv. 170 
Poplar sacred to Hercules, E. vii. 61 : G. 

ii. 66 

£ e 
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Poplar, white, E. ix. 41 

Poppies, connezion of, with Ceres, G. i. 212: 

offered to tbe dead, It. 515 
w9wTi(9iyt G. iii. \8Ü 
Populif raoes or cUns, G. iv. 5 
Poffiim, * I can, bat I will nof/ G. i. 176 
Pott in rhe aense of potthae^ £. i. 69 
Potiquanif different tonsea joineJ with, E. 

i. 28 
Praesetu, of a god or other protector, £. 

i. 41 : G. ii. 127 
Praetorium, G. \r, ^6 
Fraise, extravagant, sappoacd to proroke tbe 

jealousj of the gods, E. tiL 27 
Prteiae, grapes so called, G. ii. 95 
Premere, of planting or sowing, G. iL 346 ; 

iv. 131 : a hunting term, iii. 413 
Prendere, of oxen or borses, G. i. 383 ; iii. 

207 
Present, of words signifying ' to beg»t ' or 

' bring fortb,' in a pcrfect sense, E. ?Ui. 

45: G. i. 279 
PreiwuB, of a heavy-laden ship, G. i. 303 : 

pruto guiimre, ib. 410 
Priapus, statnes of, generelly of wood, E. 

▼ii. 35 
Primtu, Yarions rhetorical forces of, E. i. 

44 ; iT. 8 ; vi. I : with infinitiTe, G. iv. ' 

134 I 

Prisdan, character and specimen of tbe 

poem attributed to bim, " De ponderibvs | 

et mensuris,*' Later Rom. Didact Poets, 

p. 400 
Prizes in different Iciods of poetrj, B. iii. 84 
Pro ttmportj E. vii. 35 
Proeedere, of the rising of a star, E. ix. 47 
Procne, legend of, B. vi. 78 : G. iv. 15 
Proeubare, G. iii. 1 45 
Profundua, of beight, E. iv. 61 
irpoyiwuost roeaning of, E. viii. 35 
Prolen, ' breed,' G. iii. 101 
Promptum e»i with dative, G. ii. 255 
Prononn with Substantive referring generally 

to the sense of the preceding sentenoe, 

G. i. 32ti; iv. 348: possessive, and epithet, 

ii. 147 : of a person afterwards defined by 

Substantive, iv. 457 
Prononns used instead of oorresponding ad- 

▼erbs, B. i 53; x. 12: G. iii. 83 
Properaiua = propere, G. i. 196 
Properare and maturare, G. i. 260 
Fropertius, bis languageaboutVirgil, Bacol. 

Introd. p. 4: E. vii. Pref. : bis fondness 

for Diythologioal allasions, G. iii. 81 
Prophecy nnt restricted to koowledge of the 

future, G. iv. 3!I3 
Propolis, G. iv. 30 
Proprius, * permanent,' £. vii. 31 
Proeeaenium, G. ii. 381 
Protcindere, of a fintt ploo^bing, G. i. 97 
Proserpine classed with Bacchus, G. i. 
Protubigere, G. iii. 256 



Proteus, legends and theortes eonceming, 

G. iv. 388 
Protimu orprotenu», B. i. 13 
Paitkia, G. ii. »3; iv. 269 
Pudet, pudor, of modermtion or regsrd for 

others, E. vii. 44 : G. i. 80 
Puer, of a slave, B. i 45 
Pulli, pulluli, of sackers, G. ii. 17 
Puheratio, G. ii. 418 
PutpureitM, meanings of, E. ▼. 38; ix. 40: 

G. iv. 51, 373 : a name of a kiud of grape, 

G. ü. 95 
Purue, of the sky. B. ix. 44 : G. ii. 364 
PulrU, of soil, G. i. 215; ii. 204 
Pyrrba and Deucalion perhaps regarded by 

VirgU as the Creators of mati, B. vi. 41 



Quadrigae, properly of horaee, G. iii. 268 
Quae »emper, E. i. 53 
Qnaerere, of fruitless search, G. iii. 532 
QvaiM, Omission of, aftcr /»/•», ampliu», &&, 

G. iv. 207 

maffit^ G. iii. 309 

Que, disjunctive, G. ii. 87, 139, 312: tnas- 

posed, ib. 119: position of, in Wirffl, iü. 

238 
Question, double, G..ii. 2 16 
Qui and eiit oonfnsed, £. iv. 60 

and guU, distinction between, E. i. 18 

äquivalent to «t quit, G. iii. 73 

Q^id and quod after non kabeo, £. ii. 2 

dieam, G. i. 104 

ftif, &c, E. ix. 44 : G. iii. 258 

ei with oonjunctive, £. ▼. 9 

Quidam without referenoe to a real indi- 

vidual, G. i. 291 
Quidem nearly 7«, G. ii. 212 
Quiee with genitive, G. iv. 184 
Quinctilian, readings in Virgil prcs erv c d 

by, E. i. 12; tv. 60: bis chapter on Greek 

and Roman authors, Georg. Introd. p. 

133 
Quincunz, G. ii. 277. 279, 284 
Qnirinus the representative of tbe Roman 

nation, G. iü. 27 
Quirites, of others than Romans, G. iv. 201 
Qmod eupereal, G. ii. 346 ; iv. 51 
Quondam, meaning of, G. iv. 261 
Quofitom, of time, G. iv. 437 



Jladiue, E. iii. 40 

Radii (olivee), G. ii. 86 

Rainbow supposed to draw up moistore, 

G. i. 380 
Rams, points of, G. iü. 388 
Ranunculus Sferdoos, E. vii. 41 
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Rapax, of « riTer, G. iii. 142 

Kaperet intranritive, G. iit. (i8 

RapidtUt 'Tiolent/ E. iL 10: G. i. 409; ii. 

321 i iv. 263, 426 
Rupidus, 8ttpp<Med use of, witb a genitive, 

E. i. 65 
Rapin, bis poem on gardeniog, G. iv. 1 48 
Raptimf meaning of, G. i. 409 ; iL 427 
Jiarue = punetiliSf G. iv. 130 
Rattrum, a rake, G. i. 04 
Ravens, omena from, E. ii. 15 
Reaping, moit common mode of, G. i. 85 
Receptare, possible force of tbe freqaenta* 

tive, G. L 336 
Red, Greek and Roman gods sometimes 

painted, E. vii. 27 
Reddere, aacrificial use of, G. H. 104 
Reditf &c., of tbe recurring order of nature, 

G. L 240 : of a monntaiu, tii. 361 
Reods, namber of uaed to make a pipe, E. 

ü. 32 
Rfferre, of reeorrenoe, G. L 330, 440: of 

paying a due, ib. 33Ü 
Rifingere, G. vr. 202 

Rdfrains in Tbeocritns and Virgil, E. viii. 21 
Regere, of directing a way, G. i. 232 
Reiieere, tecbnical sense of, E. iii. 06 
Reios, pasaed round tbe driter's body, G. 

iii. 107 
Relative clause, second verb in, not regu- 

larly oonstructed, G. ii. 208, 360 
Reiegatio, G. iii. 212 

Relieitts, of unappropriated land, G. ir. 127 
ReUnere, of opening casks, G. iv. 229 
Remdere, G. ii. 282 
Repetit'on of noun or verb eqnivalent to 

repetition of copulative, E. vr. 6 : of lines 

in Virgil, G. ii. 129: in beroic poetry, 

iv. 651 
Reponere, of repaying, G. ii. 201, 202: 

erura, G. iii. 76: in connexion witb 

feasts, üL 627 ; iv. 378 
Requietcere, active ose of, E. viii. 4 
Rerum, poisibly ' iu tbe world,' G. ii. 53 i ; 

iv. 441 
Reteindere, of breaking open, G. i. 280 
Reservoirs, artifidal, G. iL 460 
ReeUtere, retiare, meaning of, G. iv. 424 
i^onore alcgonen, &c, G. iii. 338 
Reepondere, absolotely, G. ii. 64 
Revoearif of a restored race, G. iv. 282 
Rat, vague use of, G. ii. 604 
Rbaetic wine, G. iL 06 
Rhoettts and Rboecur, G. ii. 456 
Rbythm, Greek, imitations of, G i.28l, 437 
Ribbeck, bis notion of stropbical symmetry 

in tbe Eclogues, Bucol. Introd. p. 18 
Ridere aiiquent, sense of, B. iv. 60 
River for tbe inbabitants of tbe ooontry 

wbere it flows, G. ii. 225 
Rivers in Italy almost dry in fummer, G. i. 

326 



A'vut, its legal definition. E. iii. 111 

Robigalia (Rubigaiia), G. L 151 

Robur with genitive, G. i. 162 

Rocks, savage men supposed to be bom 

firom, E. viii. 44 
Roes, fondness of, for vines, G. ii. 374 
Roman imitation of Greek literature, Bucol. 

Introd. p. 4 
poets boast of originality, BucoL 

Introd. p. 4 : E. vi. 1 : G. L 40 ; ii. 175 ; 

iii. 41, 203 
Rooks apt to forget tbeir young, G. i. 413 
Rosea, plains of, tbeir fertility, G. ü. 201, 

202 
Rola orbU, G. iv. 484 
Rabeng, vague use of, G. i. 261 : of spring, 

iL 310; iv. 306 
RubeuM, adjective of rubut, G. L 266 
Rudere, of various animal», G. iii. 374 
Allere, uses of, G. L 105; iL 308 : poriie, 

iv. 185 
Rumpere se, G» i. 445 : rumpi = rumpere, 

iii. 269 
Runeaiio, G. ii. 411 
Rural deities of Italy, G. L 21 
life, sacred associations of, G. L 148, 

168 
Rurmm generally found only before a 

vowel, £. X. 6*2: *on tbe otber band,' G. 

iL 78 
RurMue, of a change, G. iii. 484 
Ruscus, G. ii. 413 
Rust prodnced by eartb or iron, G. iL 220 



S. 



SabelUans, tribes included onder tbe naroc, 

G. iL 167 
Sabines, bardy life of, G. ii. 632 
Saeer ignu, G. iii. 566 
Saeeulum {eeeulum) may perbaps be ren- 

dered by * society,* G. L 500 
Saepe videre, G. i. 354 
Saepta in tbe sense of ovilia, E. i. 33 
Saiire, of tbe veins, G. iii. 460 
Satiunea, E. v. 16 
Salt given to sheep, G. iii. 305 
Saline, E. vi. 66 
Sand, infinite number compared to, G. ii. 

105 : at tbe bottom of tbe sea, iii. 241 
Sandyjp, E. iv. 45 
Sapa, G. i. 295 

Sarcire, of repairing buildings, G. iv. 249 
Sarmenium, G. ii. 400 
Satirical talent of Virgil, E. iii. 27 
Satte from tatum, G. L 23, 106 ; ü. 423, 436 
Satur, of rieb land, G. ii. 197 : of colour, 

iv. 335 
Saturiom, G. iL 107 
Saturn in Caprioom supposed to cause rain, 

G. L336 
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Saturn, how repretented, G. ii. 40^$ 

S«tttriiian vene, G. ii. 386 

Saw, by whom invented, G. i. 143 

Scaena, two kinds of, G. iii. 24 

Scaliger, J. C, his Virgilian enthosiaam, G. 

iii. 341.525 
SceleraiuM, half-playfal use of, G. ii. 256 
Scenery, Romans ioseosible to, E. z. 47 : 

G. iii. 522 
Schneider, O., bis edition of Nicander, 

Georg. Intro'l. pp. 13.1 foll. 
Seiiieei, ase of. G. i. 282 ; ii. 534 
Scindere, of ploughing, G. ii. 309 
Seire, of bearing witnesa, G. iii. 474 
Süirocco, E. ii. 511 
Soorpion originally oocupied two plaoM in 

the zodiar, G. i. 33 
Scrob», G. ii. 235 : and tuieut, ib. 289 
Scyllai, legenda about the two identified or 

ooofused, £. ri. 74 
Scytbia for tbe north generally, G. i. 240 
Sea, riae of iq oonnezion with earthqnakea, 

G. ii. 479 
Sea-calves, G. iv. 396, 431 
Secret milking a legal offence, B. ÜL 5 
Seereta, ' the retraat,' G. iv. 403 
Secundu», of that wbich ia nearly eqoal, E. 

ii.38 
Seffea, of a field, E. iz. 48 ; G. i. 47, 48 ; 

ii. 411 : of land for aowing, iv. 129 
Semina, of young planta, G. ü. 208, 301, 

317, :i54 
Semimarium, G. ii. 2f>7 
Seneoa, reading in Virgil presenred by, G. 

i. 2öl : the tragedian, a passage from 

Maniliua oompared to, Later Rom. Didact. 

Poeta, p. 392 
SenejF, of a peraon who lited long ago, £. 

vi. 70 
Sentinela, Roman, how appointed, G. iv. 166 
Septem ir tonet, G. iii. 381 
Sepiuma poti deeumam, the seventeentb, 

G. i. 284 
Sequax, G. ii. 374 
Segni, where there ia nothing to follow, G. 

ii. 306 
Serenity produoed by a roral life, G. ii. 499 
Serenoa Sammonicua, character aud aped- 

mena of hia 'De Medicina Praeoepta,' 

Later Rom. Didacf. Poet«, p. 400 
Servare, aenaea of, G. iv. 38:i, 459 
Servaiw, of reaching bome aafely, G. i. 

436 
Service-berriea, drink made from, G. iii. 

380 
Seven hilla of Rome, G. ii. 536 
S«*verua Sanctus, his poem, * De mortibus 

boum,' Later Rom. BqcüI. Poeta, p. 122 
Shades, how governed, G. iv. 505 
Sbocp, diseasea of, G iii. 440 : ointment 

for, ib. 448 
ShepUerd and poet identified in the 



Edognes, Baool. Introd. p. 11 : E. vL 

67 ; z. Pref. : in the Greek writcra, BttooL 

lotrod. p. 1 1 
Shepherds in the Edognes, iodal position 

of, Baool. Introd. p. 9 
speaking in assumed chmracters, 

E. iii. 78 ; vii. 29 
Short syllable lengthened where there ia no 

panae in the aena«, G. iv. 463 
Si in adjurationa, G. i. 7 

— qua tot Mi forte, G. iii. 83 

— , * on the Chance that,' E. iz. 38 

— modo, G. iv. 323 

SibylUne versea, account of, B. ir. 4 

Sic in adjurationa, £. iz. 30 

Sicyon famou^ for olives, G. ii. .^19 

Silenua, legend« abont, E. tL Pref. 

Siler^ G. ii. 12 

Sites uaed in paving roada, E. i. 16 

Silk, opinion of the Romana aboat, G. iL 

121 
Siha^ of a Inznriant crop, G. i. 76 
Silvae, how connected with pastorage, B. L 

2 : of plantationa, 6. ü. 32.3, 404 
Silvanua, oonnezion of with the cypreaa, 

G. i. )iO 
Silver, Utharge of, G. iii. 449 
Similea, grammatical atmctnre of in ViigU, 

G. i. 203 ; ii. 284 ; iü. 196 
Similii et, G. ii. 2ti6 
Simplex, in the aenae of imiM, G. iL 73 
Sineenu, G. iv. 285 
Sinert, with a.*cuaative, G. iv. 7 
Simgulitu, of a hiccup, G. üL 507 
Sinum, or tlnua, £. viL 33 
Sinua, meanings of, G. ii. 123 
SiMiere, intransitive, G. i. 479 
Sithdniuo and Sithoniut, E. z. 66 
Siti$, of ferer, G. iii. 483 
Sittu, aenaes of, G. L 72 
Sky, gatea of, G. iii. 261 
Slavea, manumitted, ahaved their beards, 

E. i. S8 

aaved their peeulium to bay their 

freedom, E. i. 27 

aometimes their maaters' rivala, B. 

iL 2 
Sleep called aoft, E. vii. 45 
Smoke, ita eflfect in aeasoning wood, G. L 

175 
änakes, how got rid of, G. iii. 414 : caat 

their akin twioe a year, ib. 438 
Soil and climate, treated together, G. ii. 

112: teata applied to aoil by the andents, 

ib. 267 
Soldier, Roman, weight carried by, G. üL 

347 
SoleM, * fine days,' G. L 393 
Solifuya, tolpuga, G. iv. 243 
Sotliciittw, o\ love, £. z. 6 
SoUtitium, restricted uae of, G. L 100 
Song during apinniug or wcaving, G. iv. 345 
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Sophodes, perfection of bis style, Bnool. 

Introd. p. 14 : bis descriptton of the fight 

between Hercalesand AcbeloQ8,6.iii.220 
Soriif orchaic ablative, G. !▼. 165 
So.'tiri for eligere, G. iii. 71 
Spadix, G. iii. 82 
Spaiia, senses of, G. ü. 641 
Specimen, G. ii. 2 1 1 
Spectare ad aiiguid, B. iii. 48 
Speeuiari, sbade« of meaiiing of. G. i. 258 
Spelaeunif a rare word, £. z. 52 
Spelt, a bardy grain, G. i. 219 
Spenser, prefatory epistle to bis * Shep- 

berd's Calendar ' referred to, Bucol. In- 

trod. p. 3 
Spercbeus, ortbography of, G. ü. 487 
Spemere^ * to spum/ G. iv, 233 : of sJ 

love, 520 
Spinus, wbat, G. iv. 145 
Spirare, of the sea, G. i. 327 
Spondaic bezameter, G. iii. 278 
Springs, sacredness of, £. i. 52 : G. it. 319 
Squaieret of land going to weeds, G. i. 507 : 

of rongbness, ii. 347 : connected witb 

Mquamüf iy, 13 
Stabula, not confined to cattle, G. iv. U 
Siabuiare, intransitive, G. iii. 224 
Stag, longevity of, E. tu. 30 
Stage-cnruiu, ancient, rose instead of fall- 

ing, G. iii. 25 
Siagnarif of overflowing rivers, G. iv. 288 
Star, evening, connected with marriage, £. 

viii. 31 : mized up with moming star by 

Latin poets, ib. 
Stars, tbe U?ing inbabitants of beaven, G. ii. 

342; iT.227 
Slare, of a person to whom a statne is 

raised, E. vii. 32 : of a yictim sacrificed, 

G. ii. 385 
Steeping seeds before sowing, G. i. 193 foU. 
Sfeilio, G. iv. 13, 213 
2,Tl\ßwVf the planet Mercnry so catted, G. 

i. 337 
Siirptt perbaps in tbe sense of ttipeij G. ii. 

24 : masculine, ib. 379 
Stira, G. i. 174 

Storks, enmity of to serpents, G. ii. 320 
Straiut iomno, G. iv. 432 
Stringertf of the/fOiufa/to, £. iz. 61 : G. i. 

306 
Stabble, wben cnt, G. i. 289 
Siudia, G. iv. 5 
Studium ad aliquid ^ G. iii. 179 
Style in poetry, wbat it involves, Bucol. 

Introd. pp. 13 foU. 
Styx inierjuta, G. iv. 480 
Sua not likely to bave been used by Virgil 

as a monosyllable, E. vii. 54 
Sttb armiif G. iii. 1 16 
Snbducere, £. iii. 6 
Subiffertf of rowing, G. i. 202 : otber senses 

of, ii. 50 



Subieetare and tubveeiaret G. iii. 241 
Sabjunctive, in questions, Ew ÜL 21 : G. ii. 

434: present foUowed by imperfect, G. 

iv. 117 
Submittere, its agricultnral sense, E. i. 45 : 

G. iii. 73 
Succedere tub, E. v. 5 
Succidere, to sever from below, G. i. 297 
Suckers, propagation of trees by, G. ii. 9 
SudurHf of tbe season, G. iv. 77 
Sußeere, G. iii. 65 
Sulpbur, kinds of, G. iii. 449 
Sun, prognostica from, G. i. 441 foll. 
Suovetaurilia, G. i. 345 
Super, <besides,' G. ii. 373: otber ad- 
verbial senses of, G. iii. 263 : ' concem- 

ing,' iv. 559 
Superare, its varions senses, E. iz. 27 : 6. 

i. 189 : ii. 235, 314. 330, 331 ; iii. 63 
Supereise, of abundance, G. iii. 127 
Supinu»f applied to land, meaning of, G. ii. 

276 
Supremus elamor, G. !▼. 460 
Surdo canere, &c., £. z. 8 
Sut, of a wild boar, G. iii. 255 
Sugpendere aratrum, E. ii. 66: iellurem, 

G. i. 68 
Suus, uses of, G. iv. 22, 190 
Suvt quitque, E. vii. 54 
Swallow flies low before rain, G. i. 377 : 

enemy to bees, iv. 15 t barbinger of 

spring, 307 
Swans, mustc of, E. iz. 29 
Swineherds not out of place in tbe Eclogues, 

E. z. 19 
Sword, stnugbt, of the Roman soldier, G. i. 

508 
Synizesis, G. !▼. 243 
Syrian pears, G. ii. 88 



Tabularia, G. ii. 502 

Tabulata, of tbe branebes wbicb snpported 

tbe vine, G. ii. 361 
Tabum and tabee, G. iii. 481 
TMnarus, entranoe to tbe sbades at, G. iv. 

467 
TaliSy in tbe vocative, E. iv. 46 
Talpa, maacnline, G. i. 183 
Tamarisks, relation of, to bnoolic poetry, 

E. iv. 2 
T\imen, * after all,' E. iz. 62 ; z. 31 
Tantum, answering to 5<ror, £. vi. 16: used 

of place or of time, ib. : witb genitive, 

G. iv. 81 : with adjectives, ib. 101 
Tardae noctet, G. ii. 482 
Tarentine territory, fertility of, G. ii. 197 ; 

iv. 128 
TauruM for bot or iuteneut, G. i. 45 
Taygeta and Taygetus, iii. 44 
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Taygtte, one oT tha Ficuds, G. !▼. 232 
Teium, of %htDinf, G. i. 332 
TemOf of ehe ploogb, G. i. 171 
Tempe, of any lovely Valley, G. ii. 400 
T^emptrare, of mitigating «ither heat or 

oold, G. i. HO; ÜL 33G : with dative or 

ablative, i. 300 
Tempntütt shades of meaning of, G. i. 27» 

252,3:1,323 
Temples d<^icatod afUr Yictory, G. iii. 13 
Tempiare {ieniare), of giving pbyiical pain, 

£. i. 49: G. üi. 441 
Tenäert vim, G. iv. 400 : virneuU, ib. 
Tener oppoaed to aridut, B. vi. 31 : temerüe 

reit of yottng plant«, G. iL 3 43 
T^enere, of shutting out, G. ii. 371 : ^ra, 

iv. 483 
Tennyson refemd to, Baool. Introd. p. : 

G. i. 501 
Tenuii, *8ubtle ' or ' penetrating,' G. i. 92 ; 

ii. 340; iii. 335 ; iv. 410 : dissylUble, L 

397: ofwine, ii. 0:i 
Terere = lomare, G. ii. 444 
Terens, Greek and Roman venioni of the 

Story of, B. vi. 78 
Temi for tree, E. vüL 74 
Terrae, of the wbole earth, G. i. 479 
Terreue, * made of eartb,' G. ii. 341 
Thalia taid to be the inventreea of agricul- 

tore, E. vi. 2 
Thasian wine, G. ii. 91 
Theocritns, characteristlcs of, Baool. In- 
trod. p. 2 

9 dottbtfiil whether be had any 

prcdeoessors in pastoral poetry, Baool. 

Introd. p. 2 
— — , servility with which Virgil co- 

pies bim, Baool. Introd. pp. 6, 6 
Theophrasta«, undisoiminating use of by 

Virgil. G. ii. 847 
Tkejtidae, of the Athenians, G. ii. 383 
Tbrace the coantry of Mars, G. iv. 462 
Three, roagic efficacy of the nomber, £. 

viii. 74 
Thresbing.floor, how to be constrocted, G. 

i. 178 
Threshold, common mention of in oon- 

nexion with lovers' Visits, E. viii. 92 — ^95 
Thule, G. i. 29 

Thunderbolts, formation of, G. iv. 171, 174 
Thanderclap, rain and wind increase after, 

G. i. 333 
Tkymbra, G. iv. 31 
Tkymbraeut, of Apollo, G. iv. 323 
Tiöia, G. ii. 193 
Tibullus avoids eliding long vowels after the 

iirst foot, Later Rom. Bacol. Poets, p. 1 16 
Tigers, black, G. iv. 407 : tigers not foand 

in Thrace, ib. 610 
Ttmere, with dative, E. vi. 50 
Thiffueret of both immersing and dyeing, 

G. ii. 8 



TiHUi, G. iv. 141 

Tithonas not one of the anoestora of the 

Caesars, G. iii. 48 
Tityrus identified with Virgil, Baool. Introd. 

p. 11 

, meaning of the name, E. L 1 

Tmolns not known to have been faaons for 

saffron, G. i. 66: its wine,G. ü.98; iv.380 
Tb/M {topkuM^, G. n. 214 
Toga pieta, G. iii. 17 : praeierla, ib. 
TtUere ad aetra, E. v. 51 
Tamdere, of reaping, G. i. 71 : of browsing, 

ü. 431 ; iv. 277 '• of placking a ilower, iv. 

137 
Tbiua olha, G. iii. 21 
Torches, cntting of, put of a oonntryman's 

work, £. vüL 30 
Thrquere, of shooting an arrow, B. x. 69 
7br/o verbere, G. iü. 106 
TbiTw«, G. iii. 61 

Tuim», of a foU-Iength stalae, E. vii. 31 
7Vac/tm , G. iv. 2fi0 
TpoTf^ila, angin of, G. ii. 382 
Trmha^ or trakea^ G. i. 164 
TVoAf, of extent, G. i. 235 ; iv. 393 : otfaer 

appUcatioos of, it. 393 
IVanslation, estimation in which ii was 

formerly held in England, Baeol. Introd. 

p.6 
Trap set by Virgil for the crttics, E. iH. 104 
Tirees, catting another man's malidonsly a 

legal offenoe, E. üi. 11: varioos modes of 

propagating, G. ii. 9: spontaneoos ge- 

neration of, ib. 10 
, frait-bearing, the blasting of, omi- 

noos. E. i. 17 
, verse cat on the bark of, E. v. 1 ü ; z. 

53 
TriboH (Jtnbuit), G. i. 153 
Tribuium, G. i. 164 
7Ht/t9, of bad wcather, G. iv. 234 
THiura, how performed, G. i. 192 
Triumph, Roman, allegory drawn from, G. 

iii. 10—39 
Troglodytic life, G. iii. 376 
Troy, origin of Romans from, G. ii. 385 
TVtmcHt, with genitive and ablative» G. iv. 

310 
Tu, enforctng a preoept, G. iv. 106 
Tuen, * to maintain,' G. ii. 195 
Tugurium, etymology and meaning of, E. 

i. 68 
Tum, marking a point in a deaeripCioo, G. 

ii. 296 : and luue, ib. 317 

denique for tum demum, G. iL 369 

Tumuliue, G. i. 464 

T\mica, of the rind of trees, G. ii. 75 

Turf, boming away of, not practised by the 

aodents, G. L 86 
Tamiog the back in osstain ceremonies, B. 

viü. 102, 103 
Turpie, * agly,' G. ifi. 52 
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Tut (/hu$)t tree prodndng it, G. ii. 117 
Tusser» his ' Five hundred potnts of good 

husbandry/ Georg. Introd. p. 126 
Ty]ihoeas, G. i. 279 
1^rawnv9, G. iv. 492 

ü. 

UbeTt a laodatory sfnoDym for soium, G. 

ii. 234 : of the fruitfulness of tbe vine, 

ib. 275 
Ubi for apnd fuog, G. i. 606 ^ 
Ulitiaa (Janas), bis optnion of tbe aaibor- 

sbip of Nemesianus' Baoolics, Later Rom. 

Bacol. Poets, p. 1 14 
Uliro, G. iv. 204, 263 
Ulva, G. iii. 176 
Umbraeula, £. ix. 42 
Unguere eje, ' to anoint witb/ G. iv. 45 
Unpruned vine, scandal of, E. ii. 70; super- 

stition about its wine, ib. 
Upilio and oytHo, E. x. 19 
Urertf of kilUng plants, G. it. 196 
Urffuerft of neigbbonrs, G. iv. 290 
Vnu, G. ii. 374 ; iü. 632 
'TffTfpop irp6r§pop, G. ii. 141 
Utntf transitions of its meaning, G. ii. 22 : 

in a |>eripbTasi9, ib. 4C6 : ad or in imcm 

(tttit«), iv. 296 
Ut after «/ — u/que, £. vi. 67 : oses of, G. 

i. 160 
ütilu witb ablaüve, G. ii. 160 

V. 

Vaeeiniwn-Bnd bd/eiyBos, E. ii. 18 
Vaeuut^ 'tbinly peopled,' G. ii. 225: of 

air, iii. 109 
Vaili, of vine.poles, G. ii. 409 
Varius =. pieivt, G. i. 383 
Varias, imitations of, by Virgil, E. viii. 89: 

G. U. 402, 606 : iii. 253: oonftised witb 

Vams, E. iz. 35. 
Varro Atadntts, Virgirs Obligation! to, G. 

i. 376; ii. 404 
Vanis (Alfenus ?), bow connected witb Vir- 
gil, E. vi. Pref. 
Vatei and poelOf E. vü. 28 ; iz. 32 
Veelor, sense of, E. iv. 38 
VeeivM, in the sense of a present partidple, 

G. i. 206 
Venenuntf a neutral word, G. ii. 465 
Venire, of a star rising, £. z. 77 : ' to be- 

come,' G. i. 29: 'to grow,' G. i. 61; ii. 

11 
Yena9, connezion of the Julian family witb, 

£. iz. 47 : of passion, G. iv. 616 
Ver agere, G. ii. 33Ö 
Verb carried from one part of a »entence to 

anotber, G. ii. 447 : omitted in inscrip- 

tions, £. vü. 30 
Verbenae, E. viii. 66: G. iv. 131 



Vertare, of keeping sheep, £. z. 68 : of 
plonghing, G. i. 119: of forming plansi 
iv. 83 

Vereut, senses of, G. iv. 144 

Veriere, of plonghing, G. i. 2 ; verteri fa» 
ttique nefOMy ib. 506 

Vertex for polue, G. i. 242 

Fmi/um, G. ii. ](>8 

Vefcti», G. iii. 176; iv. 131 

Veeevua properly an adjectire, G. ii. 224 

Vespa, bis * ladidum Cod et Pistoris,' 
Later Rom. Bucol. Poet.«, p. 122 

Vesta, of a blazing heartb, G. iv. 384 

Veeiigia, siroply for tbe feet, E. vi. 68 : G. 
iii. 59, 195 

Vetcbes, wben sown, G. i. 229 

Via, ' method,' G. ii. 22 

and iitne», wbether oontrasted bj Vir* 

gfl, G. ii. 277 

mortis, G. iii. 482 

Vicinia, G. iv. 290 

Victor, of intellectoal triumpb, G. iii. 9 

Videre, in tbe sense of vi|F</ar^, B. vi. 21 

Videri, * to be seen,' E. vi. 24 

Viduatua witb genitive and ablative, G. iv. 
618 

Vigilare aiiquid, G. i. 313 

Vincere verbit, G. iii. 289 : ßamma, 660 

Vine leaves used for skimming mnst, G. i. 
296 

poles not allowed to remain out, G. 

ii. 408 

Vines sometimes trained on willows, £. z. 
40: diflerent modes of rearing, G. ii. 
Pref. : innumerable varieties of, G. ii. 
103: vine and its snpporters spoken of 
indifferently, G. ii. Pref.; ib. 267: vines 
and figs, Position of sometimes changed 
on transplanting, ib. 270: some vines 
suited for tbe hill, others for the piain, 
ib. 273; vine planted less deeply than 
its supporter, ib. 290: tndning of by 
espaliers, ib. 358 : pruning of, ib. 362 

Vineyard, aspect of, G. ii. 298 : vineyarda 
on terraoed rocks, ib. 377 

Virgil draws his Images to a great eztent 
from books, Baool. Introd. p. 7 

seems sometimes to mistake tbe mean- 
ing of Greek autbors, E. viii. 42, 69, 102 : 
G. i. 277 

hints at one mode of ezpresnon while 

using anotber, G. ii. 364 : teils things by 
implication, E. vi. 29 : G. iü. 230 ; iv. 
485, 647 

does not name the aatbors whom be 

imitates, Georg. Introd. p. 137 

, ortbography of the name, G. iv. 663 

, bis literary ambition, £. vi. Pref. : 

Georg. Introd. p. 141 foll. : bis agri- 
coltaral knowledge probably defective, 
ib. p. 136: bis enthusiasm for natnre 
and for philosophy ovenrated, ib. pp. 140 
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foU.: hii promiiet to oelebrate Ikb pa- 

ttotiB, E. Tl. Pref. ; viii. 11: G. iii. 48 
VirgOf of other th«n unmarried women, £. 

vi. 47 
Virffulium, G. ii. 2 

Vtrut, sometimet a neotnl word, G. i. 1 29 
VU and vin (vune) distiDguished, E. iü. 28 
Vueerot extent of its meaning, G. iii. 669; 

!▼. 302 
F?/iiffli, « diieaM,' E. iii. 67 
Voeare tor provoeare, G. iii. 194 
Vorative of the participle, G. iv. 363 
Volon», * at füll ipeed/ G. it. 41 
Volcanus (Volcanos), of a laige fire, G. i. 

296 
Volemi, G. ii. 88 
Volpo, * univeraally/ G. iii. 363 
Voljfut, of beasts, G. iii. 469 
Voliiare per ora, &c., meaning of, G. iii. 9 
Volueer equivalent to ienuU, G. ii. 217 
Voiutabrum, G. iii. 411 
Vohere, of paasing time, G. ii. 296: of 

breatb, G. iii. 85 
Vomiiot'ia, G. ii. 462 
Vopiscus, referenoes of, to Nemesianus, 

Later Rom. Bacol. Poets, pp. 116 foll. 
Vowel, a sbort, rarely in a biatas, E. ii. 63 



W. 

Waggons, bow connected witb Gere*, G. i. 

163 
Wasbing sbeep, bow far allowed on boly- 

days, G. i. 272 
Watering- pots of tbe andents, G. !▼. 1 16 
WaTef , infinite namber compared to, G. ii. 

105 
Wernsdorf, bis opinion of tbe autborabip of 

Nemesianus' Bucolics, Later Rom. Bnool. 

Poets, p. 1 16 
West wind best for winnowing, G. iii« 133 



Wbeel-ploogbs, G. i. 174 

Willows for tying np tbe tine, kinds of, G. 

i. 266 : reqaved pnining, ii. 415 
Wind spoken of as tbe agent in prodncing 

a calm, £. ii. 26 : G. it. 484 : prognostics 

of, G. i. 366 : impregnation by, tii. 276 
Winds supposed to blow from all qiiartc9s 

at once, G. i. 318: bomes of, in tbe dif- 

ferent quarters of tbe skj, ib. 371 ; üi- 

277 
Wine giTen to borse», pigs, &c, 6. üi. 509: 

poured on altar at end of sacrifiee, tr. 384 
Wines called from places after tbevioes had 

ceaaed to be grown tbere, G. ö. 97 
Winnowing- fan, G. i. 166 
WoWes, (^nge of men into, E. niu 98 : 

superstition aboat meeting, ix. 64 
Wood pigeons, incabation of, a sign of an- 

tumn, E. i. 67 

sacred to Venu?, B, iii. 69 

Woods, sound of, a sign of wind, G. i. 356 

Wool, varieties of, G. iii. 306 

Wycberley, bis lines on Poi^e's Pasttsral«, 

quoted, BqooL Introd. pp. 12, 13 



Yellow ploms preferred to purple, E. ii. 53 
YewB prejudicial to bees, E. ix. 30 : 6. It. 

47 
Yoking foxes for plougbing, a proYerbial 
expreesion for foUy, E. W. 91 



Zepbyr patting an end to tbe winter, G. i. 

44 
Zones, description of, G. i. 233 : temperate, 

extension of tbeir area, ib. 237 



THE END. 
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eiC£RO*S Minor Works. De Officiia, &c. &c. With Engliah 

Notea, bj W. C. Tatloe, LL.D. New edit. ]2mo. cloth 4 6 
CICERO de Amicitia, de Senectute, &c With Notea, &c., 

bj G. Long« Eaq., M.A., Trin. ColU Camb. I2mo. doth 4 6 
COMSTOCK*S Syatem of Natural Philoaophj. New e<fitlon, 

by Lsaa. 18mo. bound 8 6 

DAWSON'S Greek-Engrlish Lexicon to the New Teatament. 
New edition, by Dr. Tat Loa. 8vo. cloth . . .090 
DRARENBORCH'S LIVY. With Casviaa'a Notea, &c. Svols. 

8to. doth 1 11 6 

EURIPIDES (Porson'a). New edition, with Notes from 
ScHABFER and othera. 8to. doth 10 6 

*«* The four Plays separate. 8vo. sewed • . . each 2 6 

FLUGEL'S German and Engliah, and English and German 
Dictionarv. With numerous altcrationa and corrections. 



New edition. 2 vola. 8to. doth 

Abridged. New and revised edition. 



12mo. bound 
FOREIGN CLASSICS. 12mo. doth :— 

CHARLES Xllth. By Dieet . . . , 
FONTAINE'S FABLES. By Gasc 
PICCIOLA. SAINTINE. By Dubüc . 
SCHILLER'S WALLENSTEIN. By Buchhbim 
TELEMAQUE, FENELON. By Dblillb . 

GRADUS ad PARNASSUM. Ptpbe. New and improved 
edition. l2mo. doth 

GREEK TESTAMENT (The). 
Rey. J. F. Macmichabl, B.A 



l 4 
7 6 



8 6 

8 

8 

6 6 

4 6 



With Notes, &c^ by the 
l2mo. cloth • • .0 



7 



7 6 
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AMEL'S New Universal French Grammar. New edition. 

12mo. bound 040 

French Ezercises. New edition. ]2roo. bound .0 4 

Rey to ditto. New edition. 12mo. bound . .080 

French Grammar and Exercises. By Laiibbbt. 



12mo. bound 

Rey to ditto, by Lambert. 



I2mo. bound 



'M 



HEALE'S (Rev. E. M.) Manual of Geography, for the Use of 
Military Students. New edition. 12mo. doth • . 

H INC RS* Greek and English School Lexicon. Square, bound . 

' — •— Summary of Ancient and Modern History. New 

edition. ISmo. cloth 

HOBLYN'S Dictionary of Medical Terms. New edition, much 
enlarged. am. Svo. doth 

HÖR ACE. With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Maclbanb, 
M.A. Abridged from the edition in the Bibliotheca 
Classica. 12mo. doth 

HOSE'S Elements of Euclid. With New and Improved Dia- 
grams. l2mo. cloth 



5 6 
4 

4 6 

7 6 

8 
12 6 



6 6 



4 6 
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P OF BIAHBABB WOBXS. 8 ^^ 

£ s.d. 

JUVENALIS SATIRiE XVI. With English Notes, by 
H. P&iOR, M.A. 12mo. cloth 4 6 

KEIGHTLETS HUtory of India« 8to. cloth . . .080 
KOCH'S History of Europe. 6yo. cloth . . .060 

LARCHER'S Notes to Herodotus. Bjr Coolbt. 2 vols. 
Svo. cloth 18 

LEBAHN'S Practica in German. 12ino. cloth . . .060 

LEVIZACTS Frencb Dictionary. New edition. ]2mo. bound .0 6 6 
LE BRETON'S Frencb Scholar^s First Book. I2mo. cloth .080 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE. Edited by Dr. Twekdib:— 

Practical Medicine. ö toIs. 8to. cloth • . each 10 6 

Dr. Rigby's Midwifery. 8vo. cloth 10 6 

CruTelnier^s Anatomy. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth . each 18 

LIVY. With Englbh Notes, by Dr. SrocKsa. 4to1s. Svcboards 2 8 
LONG*S (George, M.A.) Atlas of Classical Geography. With 

copious Index, &c. New edition. 8to. half- bound . . 12 6 

^— — . Gramroar School Atlas of Classical 

Geography. 8vo. cloth d 

MOORE'S Dictionary of Quototions. 8to. cloth . . 12 

MORRISON'S (C.) System of Practical Book-keeping by 
Single and Double Entry. New edition. 8vo. halr-bound 8 

NIBLOCK'S Latin-English and Englub-Latin Dictionary. 
Square 12mo. bound 9 

OLLENDORFFS (Dr. H. G.) French Method. New edi- 
tion. Svo. cloth 12 

Key to ditto, by Dr. Ollsndorfp. 8vo. cloth . . .070 

. German Method. Part I. New edition. 

8vo. cloth 12 

-Part II. New edition. Svo. cloth 12 



Key to ditto (both parU). Svo. cloth 7 

Introductory Book to bis German Method. 



l2mo. cloth 086 

Italian Method. New edition. Svo. cloth 12 



Key to ditto, by Dr. Ollendorff. Svo. cloth • . .070 
- Spanish Method. Svo. cloth . . .0120 



Key to ditto, by Dr. Ollbndorff. Svo. cloth . . .070 
Introductory Book to Latin. 12mo. cloth 2 6 



OVID'S FASTI. With English Notes, &c., by F. A. Palbt, 

M.A. 12mo. cloth 5 

WHUTAKKB'B DCPBOTED EDinOKS OF 
PINNOCK'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. New and revised 

edition. 12mo. bound roan 6 0- 

ROME. New edition. 12mo. bound 

roan 056 

GREECE. New edition. l2mo. bound 



roan 056 

Explanatory English Reader. I2mo. bound . .046 

Introduction to ditto. 12mo. cloth . . ..0*8 

English Spelling Book. 12mo. cloth . • .016 
"^als^ 



Ezercises in False Spelling. ISmo. cloth . .016 

First Spelling Book. ISmo. cloth . . .010 

Juvenile Reader. 12mo. cloth . • . .016 

(W. H.) Firit Latin Grammar. OllendorfPs 

System. 12mo. cloth 8 

Catechisms of the Arts, Sciences, History, &c., &c. 

each 9 
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wEnnsmen raxbibb wobks. 



£ s.d. 
PENROSE'S (Rev. John) Eaty Exercises in Latin Elegiac 

Vene, cfew edition. ]2nio. cloth . . . .020 

PLATO'S APOLOGY. With Latin Version, by Stanford. 8yo. 

cloth IQ 6 

PLATTS Literaryand Scientific Class Book. New and revued 

edition. 12nio. bound 5 

SALLUST. With EngU«h Notes, by GBoaes Long, M.A. 
12nio. cloth 050 

SHARESPEARE'S Plays and Poems. A Library Edition. 

Edited by J. Patnb Colubr, F.S.A. 6 toU. ' 8vo. cloth 4 

Edited by J. Patnb Collibb. Eaq. With 

Portrait and Vignette. Super-royal 8vo. cloth . .110 

Notes and Emendations ob the Text of. 
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ALPY'S GRADUS, Latin and English. New edition. 

royal 12mo. bound . 7 6 

Greek Testament, for Scboob. New edition. 



12mo. bound 050 

SALLUST. New edition. 12mo. cloth . .026 

With English Notes, by Hickib. 

12roo. cloth 046 

Cornelius NEPOS. New edition. l2mo. cloth .026 

With English Notes, by 

HicuE. 12mo. cloth 3 6 

Schrevelius^s Greek and English Lexicon. New 
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By J. Patnb Colueb, Esq. 8vo. cloth . • . . 14 

SOPHOCLES (MitchelPs). With Enflbh Notes, Gritical 

and Explanatory. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth • . • .18 

*«* The rlays can be had separately. 8vo. cloth . each 5 

TACITUS. Germania and Agricola. With English Notes, 
by Ihe Rev. P. Frost. 12mo. cloth • • . .086 
TAYLOR'S (Dr. W. C.) History of France and Normandy. 

12mo. bound 060 

History of the Overthrow of the Roman Empire. 

]2mo. cloth 066 

THEATRE of the GREEKS. By Donaldson. New edition. 

8vo. cloth 14 

TYTLER'S Elements of Universal History, with Continuation. 

8vo. cloth 046 



edition, by Dr. Major. 8vo. cloth . . . . 10 6 

VENERONFS Italian Grammar. New edition. 12mo. bound .060 



ALKER*SDICTIONARY. Remodelledby Smart. New 

edition. 8vo. cloth 12 

Epitomized by ditto. 12mo. d. 6 



WALKINGAME'S Tutor*s Assistant. By Frasbb. New 

edition. 12mo. cloth . • • • ' • • .020 
Key to ditto. New edition. l2mo. cloth . • . .030 
WEBERS Outlioes of Universal History. Translated by Dr. 

M. Behr. 8vo. cloth 9 

WHITTAKER'S (Rev. G.) Florilegium Poeticum. I8mo. cloth 3 
Latin Ezercises ; or, Eiempla Propria. 12mo. cl. 3 

XENOPHON'S AnabasU. With Notes. &c.,by the Rev. J. F. 
Macmichabl, B.A. New edition. 12mo. cloth . .0 50 

Cyropsedia. With English Notes, by the 

Rev. G. M. GoRHAM, M.A. 12mo. cloth . . .060 
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